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Introduction  to  volume  ii. 

I  ,  ■■  X  Wales,  old  and  new,  will  be  the 

till  subject  of  the  third  volume  as  it 

"      has  benn  the  subject  of  the  first  and 

second.     But  the  third  volume  will 

differ  materiallj  in  many  points  to 

be  noticed  lat«r. 

As  tar  as  my  ori^nal  (tim  was 
conoemed,  Wales   has  succeeded 
beyond   my  expectations  in  some 
I  dimotiona,  but  not  in  all.     It  has 

!  sucoeeded  in   bringing  into  com- 

munication   with    each    other    a 
number  of  Welshmen,  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinions  and  religious 
'  creeds,  whose  love  of  their  oountry 

and  of  theit  countrymen  is  deeper 
and  strongec  than  even  their  de- 
votion to  their  political  convictions. 
There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  tbe  life  of  a  people  where 
there  is  no  patriotism  at  all ;  happy 
is  that  people  where  this  potent 
power  for  union  is  stronger  than 
the  desire  to  insist  on  surface 
differences.  The  pages  of  Wales 
reflect,  I  sincerely  hope,  not  the 
hopes  and  aerations  of  any  one 
party,  but  ttie  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  who  see,  in  the  past  or  in  the 
-~  present  or  in  the  futnre  of  Wales,  a 
power  working  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  A  glance  at  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  this  volume  will 
show  that  love  of  Wales,  and  belief 
t-  in  the  future  of  Welshmen,  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  of  the  political 
parties  or  religiouB  sects  which,  each 
in  its  own  way,  are  working  so 
energetically  for  the  advancement 
"^  of  Wales  to-day. 
In  CixvLBiaaiismix.  In  one  respect  my  fears  as  to 

the  future  of  this  magazine  have 
been  reaUzed.  The  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  labonrers  of  the  English-speakimg  parts  of  Wales  have 
not  welcomed  it  with  the  enthusiasm  that  their  Welsh  brethren  showed  when  Cytivru,  and  the  Lltnor  -wtssa 
offered  tiiem.  Wales  is  gradually,  but  very  slowly,  making  its  way  to  the  peasant  homes  of  the  Severn 
Valley,  and  to  the  cottages  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  South  Wales.  I  desire,  above  aU  things,  to 
•ee  the  peasants  of  eastern  and  sonthem  Wales  becoming  readers ;  no  man  is  too  poor  to  enter  into  the 
glorious  world  of  thought  which  is  around  him  and  within  him.  For  this  purpose,  tiie  third  volume 
will  he  of  a  more  popular  character ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  interest  to  scholars  will  be  kept  up. 
Short  striking  stories,  illustrative  of  phases  of  Welsh  life,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  new  volume.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  at  illustrating  tlie  humour  and  the  pathos  of  typically  Welsh  life. 

Much  space  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Wales.    But,  while  the  first  two  volumes  were 
concerned  with  the  earlier  history  of  Wales,  the  third  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  modem 


iv.  ISmODVCflON. 

hiatoiy.  The  laws  relating  to  Wales,  from  the  Tudora  to  the  present  Aa.j,  will  be  described.  A  series  of 
valuable  and  interesting  documenta  illustratiTe  of  local  history  will  be  given,  beginning  with  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Edward  Owen  on  the  lordship  of  Denbigh.  Welsh  antiquities  will  also  be  deauribed,  beginning  with 
an  article  by  Judge  Lewis  on  the  hirlas  horn  of  Golden  Orore. 

Articles  hare  been  prepared  on  Welshmen  abroad ;  the  first  to  appear  will  be  one  on  the  hundred 
thousand  Welshmen  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca. 

Eben  Fardd's  diary,  which  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  original,  will  be  oontinned.  Howell 
Harris'  strange  life  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  voltuuinous  diary. 
The  articles  on  Welsh  watering  places  will  also  be  oontiuaed. 

The  growth  of  the  system  of  Welsh  educatiotk  will  be  described.  The  first  article  on  tlie 
University  of  Wales  will  be  by  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Unirersity ;  and  the  county  systems  of 
intermediate  education  will  be  described  by  those  who  moat  lovingly  wat«h  titeir  development. 

The  new  volume  will  be  profusely  illostrated  by  means  of  original  drawings,  and  photographs 
of  out  of  the  way,  but  notable,  places.  The  publishers  vie  with  the  editor  in  the  att«mpt  at  making 
Wales  worthy  of  a  cordial  reception.  In  addition  to  new  type,  and  more  perfect  machinery,  they  have 
erected  one  of  the  most  commodious  printing  places  in  Wales ;  and,  now  that  they  are  fairly  settled 
down  in  their  new  premises,  the  new  numbers  of  Wales  will  be  perfectly  punctual. 

My  readers  know  how  grateful  they  and  I  ought  to  be  to  those  whose  articles  have  given  this 
volume  its  interest  and  value.  I  feel  certain  that  the  new  volume  will  be  aooorded  as  generous  a 
reception  as  its  predecessors. 

Owen  M.  Edwasds. 
Lincdn  College,  Oxford. 


PiAS  Nbwtdd,  LunsiLnr. 

fl'liolagmplifd  III/ J.  E.  Hvf  ha,  ff'rsi 
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THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION. 

I.— IKTRODUCriON. 


■HE  Interiuediate  Education  Act 
(Wales)  was  passed  in  1889. .  Then 
came  the  attempt  of  each  county 
at  framing  ita  scheme,  and  getting 
it  recognized  by  the  Education  Department 
and  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Unfortunately 
educationalists  in  Wales  were  not  quite  of 
one  mind  about  the  Act  or  about  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  it.     In  dealing  with  the 


be  hoped  that,  before  long,  the  system  of 
education  contemplated  by  the  Act  will  be 
in  full  working  order  in  each  Welsh  county. 
I  am  arranging  to  get  an  account  of  the 
gtru^le  in  each  county  from  thoae  who 
seem  to  me  to  be  b^st  able  to  give  reliable 
information.  Each  article  will  be  supple- 
mented, if  necessary,  in  succeeding  numbers 
until  the  second  volume  of  Wales  will  be 
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old  schools,  much  religious  animosity  was 
aroused,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it. 
The  House  of  Lords  exercised  its  power  in 
excluding  some  of  the  older  endowed 
schools  from  the  new  intermediate  system, 
and  I  know  of  one  place  where  an  attempt 
is  made  at  setting  up  a  denominational 
school  as  a  rival  to  the  established  inter- 
mediate one.     It  is,  however,  devoutly  to 


of  standard   authority  on  the  rise  of  our 
intermediate  schools. 

In  Cardiganshire,  so  far,  no  intermediate 
school  has  been  established ;  while  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Merioneth  there  are 
five  well  equipped  schools  doing  vigorous 
work.  But  Cardiganshire  has  so  honoured 
a  name  in  the  history  of  Welsh  education 
tbat  I  felt  the  history  of  its  intermediate 
scheme  ought   to   come  first.     Its  schools 
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have  been  numerous  and  famous,* — 
Ystrad  Meurig,  Llanfihangel,  Aberystwyth, 
Lampeter,  Llangeitho,  Neuadd  Lwyd, 
Castell  Hy  wel,  and  others,  had  a  reputation 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  county. 
Cardiganshire  had,  in  St.  David's  College, 
a  miniature  Oxford  and  the  first  degree 
conferring  body  in  Wales.  It  had  also  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  the  represent- 
ative and  the  expression  of  popular  desire 
for  education  in  Wales.  So  let  us  begin 
with  the  county  of  Edward  Richard  and 
Davies  Castell  Hywel,  of  John  Evans  and 
Dr.  Phillips. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the 
chairman  of  the  Cardiganshire  Joint  Edu- 
cation Committee  to  write  the  history  of 
the  committee  in  that  county. 

The  Joint  Education  Committee  for 
Cardiganshire  was  constituted  as  follows, — 

ELECTED   BY  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Rev.  Llywolyn  Edwards,  M.A.,  Ardwyn,  Chair- 
man. 
Morgan  Evans,  J.P.,  Oakford,  lianarth. 
Alderman  Peter  Jones,  Aberystwyth. 


ELECTED  BY  THE  LORD  PRESIDEITr  OP 
THE  PRFVY  COUNCIL. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Edmondes,  Principal  of  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter. 

Col.  H.  D.  Evans,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cardigan- 
shire. 

On  the  resignation  of  Principal  Edmondes, 

the  Principal  of  the  University  College  of 

Wales  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

When  the  history  of  each  county 
scheme  has  been  written,  the  characteristic 
differences  will  be  pointed  out  One 
characteristic  of  the  intermediate  education 
system  of  Ceredigion  is  the  great  power 
given  to  local  managers.  They,  not  the 
head  master  or  head  mistress,  appoint  all 
the  assistant  masters  and  mistresses. 
They,  not  the  county  managers,  decide 
upon  the  question  of  religious  teaching. 
Ceredigion  is  characterised  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  local  and  individual  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  by  its  keen  interest  in 
education.  We  shall  see,  as  each  county 
historian  tells  his  tale,  what  the  character- 
istics of  other  counties  are  in  forming  a 
system  of  education. 


II.— IN    C  ABDIGANSHIRE. 


At  the  start  it  was  pretty  clearly 
understood  by  the  Joint  Education 
Committee  that  they  should  follow  the 
principle  of  having  as  few  schools  as  possible, 
and  those,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  large 
and  strong.  But  it  will  be  seen  how 
circumstances  made  it  unavoidable  to  get  in 
the  county  foui*  or  five  schools  under  the 
scheme,  besides  two,  if  not  three,  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  under  the 
control  of  churchmen.  It  may  yet  be  found 
that  another  set  of  circumstances  will 
actually  diminish  the  number  of  schools, 
and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  will 
survive. 

With  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  county,  the  committee 
visited  Aberystwyth,  Aberaeron,  New 
Quay,  Lampeter,  Cardigan,  and  Tregaron. 
A  deputation  from  Llandysul  met  the 
committee  at  Aberystwyth,  and  made  such 
a  good  case  and  evinced  such  zeal  that  a 
school  was  granted  that  <listrict  without  a 

*  They  h»ve  an  excellent  hlBtorlan  in  D.  Samael,  M.A.,  who  U 
wilting  ezhaoBtiTe  articles  on  them  for_CTMBU. 


special  visit  to  the  place.  The  net  result 
of  these  visits  and  of  various  consultations 
was  that  the  Joint  Committee  decided  that 
five  schools  should  be  established, — one  at 
Aberystwyth,  one  at  Aberaeron,  one  at 
Cardigan, — a  joint  school  for  Cardiganshire 
and  Pembrokeshire, — and  one  at  Llandysul 
for  parts  of  Cardiganshire  and  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  one  at  Tregaron.  This  latter  has 
not  as  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
authorities  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter, 
with  regard  to  the  College  School.  The 
dealings  connected  with  this  attempt  led  to 
difficulties  between  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Commissioners  ;  and  ultimately  to 
the  mutilation  of  the  sclieme  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  a  committee  meeting  held  at 
Lampeter,  September  12th,  1890,  pro- 
posals were  submitted  by  the  authorities 
of  St.  David's  College  concerning  the 
College  School ;  and  Archdeacon  Edmondes 
stated  that  some  of  the  conditions  laid 
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down  might  be  modified,  but  that  the  con- 
ditions as  to  Scripture  reading  and  right 
of  re-entry  were  essential.  However, 
ultimately,  the  committee  decided  that  the 
terms  offered  by  the  college  were  such  that 
they  could  not  be  accepted,  especially  as  the 
college  insisted  upon  getting  a  majority 
upon  the  managing  board  of  the  school.  It 
was  therefore  decided  not  to  establish  a 
schopl  under  the  scheme  in  the  Lampeter 
district,  but  to  make  this  district  a  scholar- 
ship district.* 

This  landed  us  in  a  new  dilemma,  as  the 
governors  of  the  Church  of  England  de- 
nominational school  at  Lampeter  claimed 
through  the  Charity  Commissioners  that 
scholarships  under  clause  87  might  be  held 
at  their  school,  and  that  the  staff  of  St. 
David's  College  should  be  represented  on 
the  County  Governing  Body.  These  two 
claims  were  rejected.  The  issue  was  dis- 
ti  net  and  clear  enough.  The  simple  question 
before  the  committee  was  whether  a  de- 
nominational school  could  justly  claim  a 
share  of  the  money  raised  by  the  ^d.  rate 
by  the  County  Council,  and  whether  a 
denominational  college  had  a  right  to  insist 
upon  representation  upon  a  body  which 
would  be  responsible  to  the  County  Council 
for  the  administration  of  its  trust.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  took  one  view, 
and  the  Commissioners  took  another,  and 
this  latter  view  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  when  it  expunged  from  the  scheme 
all  the  clauses  referring  to  scholarships, 
exhibitions,and  bursaries.  The  consequence 
of  the  act  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  that  no  pecuniary  help 
can  be  given  to  the  able  but  poor  lads  of 
Ceredigion,  until  the  scheme  be  restored  to 
its  original  form  or  remodelled.  The  Joint 
Education  Committee  will  soon  have  be- 
come defunct ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
County  Governing  Body,  which  represents 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  Cardigan- 
shire County  Council,  will  submit  to  the 
higher  powers  in  this  matter.  Of  course 
things  have  come  to  a  deadlock  as  regards 
scholarships,  although  in  other  respects  the 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  This  is  the 
more  unfortunate  because,  as  Mr.  Bruce, 

*  Br  a  scholarship  district  Is  meant  a  district  which  has  no 
school,  bat  uses  its  airailable  fands,— from  the  tithe  rate,  &c.,— 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  scholarships  to  boys  and  girls  at  some 
of  the  schoola  established  in  the  county. 


the  Assistant  Commissioner,  made  clear  in 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  Cardigan- 
shire is  exceedingly  poor,  not  only  with 
regard  to  endowments,  but  also  as  to  its 
share  of  the  beer  money,  &c.  If  other 
counties,  which  are  comparatively  rich, 
must  needs  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  further  grants  to  enable 
them  effectively  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
Intermediate  Education,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  county  that  is,  by  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  divested  of  the 
power  of  using  its  money  for  enabling 
poor  boys  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
education  it  provides  ?  Bishop  Jayne  and 
Principal  Owen  were  especially  active  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  things. 

The  claims  for  schools  at  Cardigan  and 
Llandysul  introduced  an  interesting 
question.  Cardigan  is  on  the  border  be- 
-^tween  Cardiganshire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Llandysul  between  Cardiganshire  and 
Carmarthenshire.  This  was  the  first  case  in 
Wales  of  an  attempt  to  form  joint  districts 
consisting  of  parts  of  different  counties. 
The  Joint  Committees  of  the  three  counties 
met  at  Carmarthen,  and  succeeded  in  ad- 
justing terms  so  that  two  joint  districts 
were  formed.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  these  two  schools  at  Cardigixn 
and  Llandysul  respectively  will  thrive 
under  this  joint  management. 

A  word  must  be  added  on  the  question 
of  the  old  endowment  at  Ystrad  Meurig 
and  Lledrod.  It  amounts  to  over  £300  per 
annum.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  the 
committee  had  power  to  deal  with  this 
endowment,  but  not  to  change  its  essential 
character.  Rather  than  introduce  this 
question  into  the  general  scheme  for  the 
county,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  a 
separate  scheme  for  this  endowment.  The 
old  school, partly  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  situation,  partly  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  other  schools  in  the  county, 
had  dwindled  to  very  small  proportions, — 
15  boys,  of  whom  one  half  came  from  other 
counties.  On  this  matter  there  was  un- 
animity, and  it  was  agreed  to  close  the 
school  and  apply  the  money  in  the  form  of 
scholai-ships.  As  the  endowment  was  a 
bona  fide  Church  of  England  one,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  confine  one  half  to  Church 
of  EJngland  schools,  and  to  allow  the  other 
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moiety  to  be  held  by  boys  from  the  district 
to  which  the  endowment  had  been  left  at 
any  Intermediate  School  under  the  scheme 
in  the  county. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  the 
Commissioners  would  accept  the  proposals 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  But,  meanwhile, 
a  number  of  new  trustees  of  the  endow- 
ment had  been  appointed,  and  a  counter 
scheme  was  sent  up  to  the  Commissioners, 
which  provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
school  under  a  new  management  at  Ystrad 
Meurig.  If  this  scheme  be  adopted,  the 
Ystrad  Meurig  school  will  continue  in 
existence,  under  Church  of  England 
control,  in  competition  with  the  new 
schools  of  the  county.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  local  feeling  is  strong  in 
favour  of  this  counter  scheme,  although 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Nonconformists.  They  definitely  prefer 
getting  a  Church  of  England  school,  with 
some  amount  of  popular  control,  in  their 
midst  to  using  the  money  for  scholarships 
elsewhere.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Commissioners  will  finally  favour  the 
trustees  or  adopt  the  scheme  which  has 
been  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Joint 
Education  Committee. 

Cardigan  does  nob  shew  the  alacrity 
which  might  have  been  expected  in  starting 
schools,  now  that  the  Joint  Committee  has 
all  but  finished  its  work,  and  the  local 
and  county  governing  bodies  have  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  powers 
placed  in  their  hands. 

During  the  enquiries,  a  flash  or  two  of 
humour  would  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
work.     Perhaps    the   best   was  the   reply 

S'ven  by  the  head  master  of  the  Ystrad 
eurig  School,  when  he  was  asked  how  he 
could  perform  his  duties  efficiently  at  the 
school  and  attend  funerals  in  the  parish  of 
which  he  is  vicar.  His  answer  was  that 
in  his  parish  funerals  always  took  place  on 
Wednesdays. 

It  would  be  natural  to  ask,  in  finishing 
a  review  of  this  kind,  what  were  the  chief 
defects  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act.  Perhaps  the  chief  weakness  of 
the  Act  was  that  it  did  not  allow  enough 
decentralization.  It  did  not  give  the 
counties  a  sufficiently  free  hand.  It  was 
felt  that  every  movement  was  liable  to  be 


checked  by  the  Charity  Commissioner& 
There  was  ever  present  the  consciousness 
that  the  scheme  would  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  not  only  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, but  also  of  the  Education 
Department  and  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  more  or  less  cause  to  complain, 
not  only  of  the  unreasonable  and  un- 
necessary delay  entailed  by  this  centraliza- 
tion, but  also  of  a  certain  amount  of 
paralysis  to  the  work  which  it  has 
produced.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
opportunity  given  of  introducing  counter 
schemes.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  scheme, 
which  is  the  result  of  three  or  four  ye«»rs 
of  enquiry  and  consultation  and  earnest 
thought  on  the  part  of  men  representing 
the  views  of  the  county,  to  be  rejected 
in  favour  of  a  counter  scheme  sent  up  by 
the  upholders  of  local  and  narrow  interests. 
Does  it  not  appear  a  farce  to  /isk  the 
Intermediate  Education  Committees  to  give 
three  or  four  years  to  the  working  out  of 
a  scheme,  and  then  to  invite  men  who 
represent  only  certain  local  or  denomina- 
tional interests  to  oflTer  counter  schemes, 
which  may,  with  or  without  reason,  as  far 
as  we  know,  be  accepted  in  preference  by 
the  Commissioners  ?  We  do  not  object  to 
the  presentation  of  counter  schemes,  but 
we  wish  to  ask  what  weight  these  counter 
schemes  have  in  relation  to  schemes  pro- 
pounded by  a  committee  which  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  representative  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country  at  the  present  moment  on 
educational  matters. 

We  close  bv  referring  to  a  difficulty 
which  was  felt  at  an  early  period  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference  of  the  Joint 
Educational  Committees  at  Shrewsbury, 
viz.,  that  of  providing  under  this  Act  for 
education  that  might  come  between  the 
elementary  system  and  the  intermediate. 
A  little  more  elasticity  would  have  enabled 
Welsh  educationists  to  solve  some  difficult 
problems  by  establishing  in  certain  localities 
not  intermediate  schools,  but  schools  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
localities  in  the  best  way.  But,  even  as  it 
is,  no  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  we  do 
that  the  Act,  as  it  is,  has  been  a  great  boon 
and  a  great  blessing  to  Wales,  and  that  it 
will  in  every  way  exercise  a  far-reaching 
influence. 


UOLVUEAD  CUUBCII  AND  HABBOUS,  ISIO,     (hi/  II.  Ui»lha.) 

THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    HOLYHEAD    AND    DISTRICT. 


Yw  ll«o  <ld  y  ddil-hiitu,' 


HOLYHEAD  limy  perhaps  not  reach 
the  ideal  of  the  modem  tourint, 
though  it  has  chamiH  of  its  own  that  are 
not  unworthy  of  record.  1  am,  however, 
DOW  concerned  only  with  its  claims  upon 
the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  from  tills  point 
of  view  there  are  few  more  intere.stin;j 
spots  in  North  Wales,  though  they  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  scientists. 

First,  of  couree,  comes  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Cybi,  which  stands  within  a  fortified 
enclosure  supposed  to  date  from  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation,  or  a  little  later. 
The  present  building  does  nut  go  hack 
beyond  the  sixteenth  century,  tiiough  the 
chancel  arch  may  be  of  any  precedent 
period.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  tine 
Perpendicular  porch.  Buck's  view  of  the 
site  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
shows  the  churchyard  as  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
fortification  reaching  to  the  same  point, 
where  they  terminated  on  each  side  in 
two  drum  towers.  The  building  in  the 
churchy«rd  was  once  a  small  chapel,  called, 
in  a  document  of  the  twenty  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Eglwys  y  Bedd,"  and 
described  as  "  within  the  cemetery  of  the 
church."    It  is  conjectured  to  have  obtained 


this  name  ivom  having  been  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  Irish  rover  Serlgi  who, 
according  to  a  late  chTOnicle,  was  de- 
feated here  by  Oaswallon,  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  church  waw  much  befriended 
by  Giuffydd  ab  Cynan,  as  well  as  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  gi'eat  tribal  families  of 
Llywarch  ab  Bran,  and  Hwfa  ab  Cynddelw, 
and  it  is  quite  pi-obable  that  a  member  of 
tlie  princely  house  of  North  Wales  was 
buried  in  a  small  chapel  hard  by  the  edifice 
that  his  ancestors  had  endowed.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  antiquary',  in  a  letter  to  Browne 
Willis,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Gavibnan  Journal,  states  that  at  a  res- 
toration of  the  chuich  in  the  year  1713  the 
tomb  of  Rhodri  ab  Owen  Gwynedd  was 
discovered, — a  by  do  means  improbable 
circumstance, — and  also  a  small  brass  bell 
curiouslywroughtwith  net  work, no  doubt  of 
the  character  of  several  Irish  and  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  bells  that  have  been  discovered 
here  and  there.  But  of  these  there  is  now 
not  a  trace,  not  even  the  lingering  echo  of 
tradition. 

St.  Cybi's  well,  now  crowned  by  a 
pivasaic  pump,  is  a  little  distance  froin 
the  church.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather 
any  fragments  of  folklore  in  relation  to  it', 
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or,  indeed,  very  little  of  any  kind.  1  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  following, 
which  is  extracted  from  some  fragmentary 
notes  on  Anglesea  in  one  of  the  British 
Museum  manuscripts, — "  The  most  devilish 
of  all  [the  beliefs  of  the  islanders] 
is  that  of  carrying  a  drawn  sword  in  hand, 
laying  ye  scabbard  under  ye  door  of  ye 
church,  and  pointing  the  sword  towards 
ye  door  eaxsh  time  ;  ye  last  time  your  true 
love  or  ye  devil  will  hold  ye  scabbard  for 

you." 

The  island  of  Holyhead  is  known  in  Welsh 
as  Ynys  Cybi,  but  there  was  also  in  former 
times  a  tiny  islet  similarly  called ;  its 
identification  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the 
metamorphosis  that  has  be^n  wrought  by 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  the  original  name  for 
what  is  now  the  Salt  Island.  The  latter 
name  commemorates  the  construction  of  a 
salthouse,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1701, 
"  to  permit  rock-salt  to  be  used  to  strengthen 
sea- water,"  but  the  enterprize,  which  sounds 
like  one  of  the  bubbles  floated  during  the 
South  Sea  fever  a  few  years  later,  soon 
came  to  grief,  and  has  left  nought  but  the 
name  behind. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  St.  Cybi's  church 
in  pre- Reformation  days  has  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer's  most 
suggestive  papers,*  and  its  history  presents 
the  clearest  indications  that  have  yet  been 
afforded  us  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
the  tribalism  of  the  Welsh  pervaded  their 
every  institution.  There  still  remain  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  documents  of  the 
period  of  Edward  the  Second,  or  perhaps 
Edward  the  Third,  in  which  the  descendants 
of  the  two  great  Anglesey  tribal  families, — 
those  of  Hwfa  ab  Cynddelw  and  Llywarch 
ab  Bran, — complain  to  the  king  that  their 
right  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Cybi's  was 
being  called  in  question  by  the  royal 
officers.  So  much  for  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Cybi. 

On  a  fine  morning  of  last  September, 
Professor  Rhys  and  the  present  writer 
ascended  the  mountain  that  rises  abruptly 

*  "The   Ancient    Portionaiy    Churches   of   mediwval    North 
Wales,"  appended  to  hia  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wrexham. 


behind  the  town,  known  as  Mynydd  Twr. 
We  tirat  made  for  the  ancient  work 
popularly  called  "Y  Wal  Rhyfel," — 
the  "  Battle  Wall," — ^the  course  of  wliich, 
though  ruinated,  is  still  clearly  marked 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mountain,  ikitti 
thence  we  proceeded  in  search  of  an  ancient 
church  that  at  one  time  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  steep  ravine  running  precipitously 
down  to  the  sea.  A  green  patch  of  turf 
gave  us  the  clue,  and  we  were  soon  able  to 
make  out  the  dimensions  of  the  small 
building  from  the  few  indications  still  dis- 
cernible above  ground.  A  century  ago  the 
walls  of  this  church  were  standing  to  a  fair 
height,  though  it  was  even  then  roofless, 
but  I  have  been  informed  that  a  couple  of 
generations  ago  much  havoc  was  done  to 
the  building  by  a  half  witted  person,  and 
that  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
found  the  overturned  stones  handy  for  the 
construction  of  walls.  A  well,  under  the 
invocation  of  the  unknown  saint  of  the 
church,  was  at  a  time  not  far  distant  much 
frequented  by  those  who  desired  a  peep 
into  futurity.  The  ritual  consisted  of 
clambering  up  the  steep  ravine  with  a 
mouth  full  of  water  and  with  each  hand 
full  of  gravel,  none  of  w^liich  was  to  be 
spilt,  but  was  to  be  deposited  upon  the 
altar  stone  within  the  little  chapel.  The 
devotee  would  then  obtain  his  or  her  wish ; 
or,  as  I  have  also  been  told,  would  be 
married  within  a  year.  In  our  anxiety  to 
discover  the  sacred  well  we  clambered 
down  the  ravine  some  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
but  discretion  soon  cried  a  halt,  and  we 
ascended.  On  a  subsequent  day  I  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  problem,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  at  last  stood  on  the  bottom- 
most rock,  with  the  waves  gently  plashing 
around  my  feet.  There  was  no  well,  and 
had  there  been  one,  it  is  positively  certain 
that  no  maiden  could  have  accomplished 
the  task  of  climbing  up  450  feet  of  a  very 
dangerous  slope  even  with  hands  and 
mouth  unoccupied.*  I  brought  away  with 
me  a  tiny  bit  of  mortar,  the  presence  of 
which  removes  the  little  building  out  of 
the  class  of  the  most  primitive  of  our 
Celtic  oratories.     The  church  was  known 

*  I  have  since  been  ioformed  that  the  well  was  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  from  the  t  p  of  the  slope ;  it  must  have  dried  np,  for 
it  is  certainly  not  now  in  existence. 


TBE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  HOLYHEAD. 


aa  Capel  Lochwyd,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
which  many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded. 
The  name  has  also  been  variously  given  as 
Chlochwydd  and  Llochwydd,  under  both 
of  which  forms  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
ArcJiceologia  Cambrensis ;  but  to  the  people 
of  the  district  it  is  known  only  as  Capel 
Lochwyd,  wliich  is  also  the  spelling  of 
Lewis  Morris,  who  must  have  known  it  well 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Speed's  map, 
dated  1610,  gives  it  as  "  Chappell 
Yloughwid." 

Not  far  distant  are  the  remains  of  a 
number  of  hut  dwellings,  some  of  which 
were  cleared  out  about  forty  years  ago. 
They  yielded  a  quantity  of  stone  imple- 
ments, specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
at  a  delightful  cliff  resort  known  as  Ellin's 
Tower,  close  to  the  descent  to  the  South 
Stack.  Whether  these  huts,  which  were 
fashioned  much  like  a  gigantic  bee- 
hive, were  tenanted  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Welshman,  whether  their  last 
denizens  formed  the  lingering  remnants  of 
the  retreating  Gael,  or  whether  again  the 
Aryan  conquerors  of  the  peaceful  Iberians 
disdained  these  primitive  dwellings,  science 
hath  not  yet  decided ;  but  those  who  have 
seen  the  habitations  still  in  use  in  the 
westernmost  comers  of  Ireland,  as  have 
the  two  investigators  who  examined  these 
remains  last  September,  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  continued  to 
afford  shelter  to  generations  of  Welshmen 
far  down  into  the  historic  period.  A  very 
clearly  marked  group  of  circular  dwellings 
will  also  be  found  at  Ynys  Lyrad,  on  the 
edge  of  the  tidal  stream  dividing  the 
island  of  Holyhead  from  the  larger  island 
of  Anglesea,  near  the  village  of  Four 
Mile  Bridge.  But  a  much  more  distinct 
group  are  situated  nearer  the  railway  em- 
bankment than  the  spot  just  mentioned. 
I  found  a  workman  busily  demolishing 
several  of  them«  He  told  me  he  had  come 
across  no  "  finds,"  but  had  disinterred  over 
twenty  cai*t  loads  of  stones.  Who  can  tell 
what  archaeological  treasures  may  not  have 
been  mingled  amongst  those  cart  loads  ? 
This  group  deserves  careful  exploration 
and  planning,  such  as  it  would  receive  did 
Anglesea  possess  a  Pitt- Rivers. 

The  remains  are  not  noticed  upon  the 
new  ordnance  map ;  and  this  leads  me  to  a 


digression  that  I  hope  will  be  pardoned, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  a  subject  upon 
which  Welshmen  have  a  right  to  be  angry. 
Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
mauling  and  distortion  that  our  old  place 
names  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  officials,  and  to  the 
scholars  of  a  future  age,  to  whom  the  right 
spelling  of  a  historic  spot  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  results  achieved  by 
the  present  surveyors  will  be  simply  disas- 
trous. Names  are  omitted  from  the  modern 
maps  even  when  they  appear  on  those  of 
forty  years  ago.  For  instance,  the  little 
church  of  which  mention  has  been  made, — 
Capel  Lochwyd, — has  been  left  out  of  the 
present  issue,  though  it  is  marked  as  a 
ruin  in  the  former  maps.  Several  places 
of  gi  eat  interest  and  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  archaeologists  are  left  out  altocrether, 
and  the  unusually  clear  remains  of  hut 
dwellings  between  Ynys  Lyrad  and  the 
railway  embankment,  or  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  are  not  marked  even  on  the  six 
inch  maps.  The  portion  of  sea  between 
the  North  and  South  Stacks  forming  the 
westernmost  side  of  Mynydd  Twr,  is 
known  by  the  natives  as  Y  Qogarth,  a 
name  which  brings  to  mind  the  stretch  of 
coast  around  the  Great  Orme's  Head. 
Whatever  its  exact  significance,  the  name 
is  evidently  ancient,  and  4f  is  deserving 
of  accurate  record.  But  the  Holyhead 
Gogarth  appears  in  the  new  ordnance  map 
in  the  perfectly  senseless  form  of  Gigorth 
Bay.  What  on  earth  can  an  English 
topographer  or  a  German  philologist  be 
expected  to  make  of  such  an  abortion  as 
Gigorth  Bay  ?  Again,  the  two  antiquaries 
already  mentioned  visited  the  remains  of 
the  hut  dwellings  or  cytiait  at  the  head  of 
the  beautiful  little  creek  called  Porth- 
dafarch.  Speculation  has  always  been 
active  amongst  the  local  llenorion  as  to 
whether  this  should  not  be  Forth  y  ddau 
farch,  and  at  any  rate  the  suggestion  does 
not  violate  all  the  probabilities.  But  what 
can  be  said  for  the  ordnance  surveyors' 
extraordinary  compilation  of  "  Forth  dan 
farch,"  repeated,  as  it  is,  twice  in  the  same 
sheet  ?  Another  instance, — a  fine  farm- 
stead, often  visited  by  the  celebrated  Lewis 
Morris, "  Lly  welyn  o  F6n,"  a  century  and  a 
half   ago,  when  the  young  man's   fancy 
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Hffh'tly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love,  is  Ty 
Wridin,  then  the  home  of  the  lady  who 
became  his  first  wife.  Lewis  Morris'  is 
one  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  Welsh 
literature,  and,  next  to  his  friend  Goronwy 
Owen,  he  is  probably  the  ablest  of  Mona's 
sons  of  whom  we  have  record.  Every  spot 
associated  with  the  career  of  this  excellent 
man  should  call  up  feelings  of  pride  in  the 
bosom  of  every  Welshman  who  is  worth 
his  salt,  and  even  the  mutilation  of  their 
names  should  be  regarded  as  a  desecration. 
Imagine,  therefore,  the  indignation  of  him 
who  finds  Ty  .Wridin  distorted  into  Ty 
Wriddeen.  It  passes  comprehension  where 
the  ordnance  officers  could  liave  heard 
anything  like  this,  for  the  word  is  never 
given  -the  Bound  of  dd.  I  will  give  but 
one  more  example,  which  may  serve  to 
save  the  feet  of  some  future  antiquary 
from  straying,  and  his  head  from  construct- 
ing an  ingenious  but  baseless  hypothesis. 
Not  far  from  the  turnpike  known  as  the 
Stanley  Gate  is  a  small  gamekeepers 
cottage  which  is  correctly  entitled  upon 
the  old  ordnance  maps  "  Bedd  Manarch." — 
the  Grave  of  Manarch,  wliirtlever  he  may 
have   been.      I   have  never  heard  it  pro- 


nounced in  any  other  way  than  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  spelling.  Somebody, 
however,  as  to  whose  identity  one  would 
be  glad  to  know  more,  is  responsible  for 
the  downright  misleading  form  of  "Bedd 
Mynach," — ^the  grave  of  the  monk, — in  the 
new  maps;  and  a  century  hence  we  may 
have  a  pleasant  theory  fashioned  of  a 
solitary  recluse, — ^he  would  be  sure  to  be 
styled  a  culdee, — whose  saintly  bones  had 
been  laid  to  rest  by  the  edge  of  the  murmur- 
ing water !  Of  course,  after  this,  it  matters 
little  that  the  still  perfect  sacred  well  of 
St.  Gwenvaen,  on  the  brink  of  Rhoscolyn 
Head,  should  be  dismissed  as  a  "  spring." 
But  I  will  merely  observe  that  from  the 
foregoing  examples  one  can  draw  ones 
conclusions  as  to  the  rest,  and  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  protesting,  both  as  a 
Welshman  and  an  antiquary,  against  the 
perfectly  scandaWus  treatment  that  is 
being  meted  out  to  our  ancient  place 
names. 

After  this  liberation  of  pent  up  feelings, 
I  feel  that  I  can  resume  my  desultory  notes 
with  better  grace  in  the  next  number  of 
Wales. 

LoTidon,  Edward  Owen. 


EVENING    CHARMS. 


r^  ENTLY  comes  the  breath  of  evening, 

Sweeping  lightly  oVr  the  land, 
And  my  upturned  brow  caressing 

As  though  with  some  unseen  hand  ; 
Lingering  in  some  vague  enchantment, 

*Neath  the  spell  of  hazy  night, 
Yielding  to  its  sweet  allurement, 

I  am  lost  in  keen  delight. 

From  the  distance  comes  the  echo, 

Of  a  river's  low-toned  song, 
Waking  with  its  tones  so  mellow 

All  my  soul  to  rapture  strong ; 

Clydach. 


Glorious  river  I  grandly  flowing, 

Rippling  over  rock  and  stone 
In  the  solitude  of  evening, 

Oft  I  list  to  thee,  alone. 

Oh,  bo  witching  evening  !  blending 

All  thy  charms  in  harmony, 
Aud  to  listening  mortals  sending 

Songs  of  sweetest  iQelody ; 
Heavenly  voices,  low  and  mystic 

In  each  brook  and  fairy  wind, — 
Filling  earth  with  joyous  music 

Soothing  every  weary  mind. 

Maggie  Griffith  fOlyn/ervh.J 


*#»    ^» 


THE    HISTORY    OF    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION    IN    WALES. 


May  I  appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Wales 
to  furnish  me  with  all  possible  material  for  a 
reliable  history  of  the  struggle  for  intermediate 
education  P    I  should  be  very  grateful   also  for 


photograi)hs  of  members  of  governing  bodies, 
schools,  head  masters,  aud  head  mistresses.  I  can 
promise  the  reader  that  the  history  of  the  counties 
will  be  very  interesting. 


Tm  PLATKBS,— ASGOBTDIO. 

THE     TIN     PLATER. 

Ey  the  Rev.  D.  Moeqak  Jones,  M.A.,  Vicau  os  St.  Paul's.  Llakelly. 
ii;ujfmf{>i  ftv  i>.  J-  Daria. 


A  S  I  write  these  woi«!a  I  c.mnot  Iielp 
■**■  reflecting  that  there  ifsts  o»  the 
heart  of  iny  friend  the  tin  platei'  the  gloom 
of  melancholy  anticipation.  Wherever 
men  congregate, — at  church  and  s<;hool  and 
market  and  meeting, — one  can  see  in  tlteir 
faces  the  anxious  foreboding  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  general  reduction  in  wageR 
or  an  all  but  general  strike.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  a  gleam  of  hope  intervenes,  just  as, 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  a  day  of  blue 
skies  and  pure  sunlight  asserts  itself 
betA^een  the  days  of  wild  storm  and 
blinding  rain. .  Perchance  the  new  year 
may  usher  in  the  dawn  of  better  things, 
and  our  metnllic  ship  may  be  dancing 
joyfully  towards  the  haven  of  success  with 
a  fair  wind  and  a  flowing  tide. 

This  aiticle  is  not   concerned  with  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  agitation,  or  the 


wiilcsprcad  Huctuations  of  the  market  thnt 
cause  it.  To  all  interested  a  peiusa]  of  the 
local  papers  will  afford  information.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  competition  of  different  works,  or  the 
jealousies  between  different  kinds  of  work- 
men, or  the  attitude  of  masters  and  men 
towards  one  another,  the  s)iip  is  most  likely 
to  sail  safety  when  it  cat'iie.s  the  flag  of  the 
union  of  patience,  concession,  and  charity. 
Just  now  the  men,  in  meeting  assembled, 
have  appointed  two  of  the  trade  repre- 
sentatives from  each  branch  to  wait  upon 
the  nia!*terH.  "Unity  of  masters  and  men 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  fort  will 
stand  the  threatened  storm.  In  the  pa^t 
good  feeling  has  existed  between  capital 
and  labour  in  the  tin  plnte  trade,  and  why 
should  it  not  exist  in  the  future  ?"" 


*  Fiom  Mr.  JftDiM  Lua  Bom 
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When  we  consider  that  in  the  South 
Wales  district  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
tin  plate  works,  we  are  urged  to  moralize 
on  the  immense  amount  of  energy,  re- 
source, and  capital  that  has  been  expended 
in  building  up  tliis  gigantic  industry. 

During  the  six  score  years  since  the  first 
tin  plate  works  were  erected  at  Pontypool 
to  the  present  time,  who  can  measure  the 
anxious  brain  power  that  has  been  ex- 
pended, the  fortunes  made  and  lost,  the 
toilsome  lives,  and  the  deaths  oft  ? 

In  our  last  article  we  briefly  traced  the 


metamorphosis  from  the  metaphorical 
"  pig  "  into  the  tin  can. 

The  manufacture  of  black  plates  has 
always  been  a  separate  industry.  Even  so 
far  hauck  as  1545,  when  the  Qennaos  held 
the  secret  of  tinning,  the  British  sent  out 
their  iron  blocks,  and  received  them  back 
coated.  And  now,  I  am  told,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  successfully  estab- 
lishing tin  works  in  America  is  the 
necessity  of  shipping  from  South  Walfea 
the  steel  sub-stratum. 

Then  again,  though  of  course  every  size 


TlS  PUTTES, 


genesis  of  the  black  plate.  A  few  wonls 
by  way  of  explanation  on  this  matter, 
before  we  proceed,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
For  instance,  the  processcH  explained  last 
month  cannot  be  seen  in  all  the  works. 
Many  employers  prefer  buying  the  steel 
bars  elsewhere.  Under  such  conditions 
the  visitor  would  simply  see  what  will  be 
described  in  this  number, — 

"Non  cuivia  hommfcontingitadireCorintlmm." 

Bat,  where  it  is  passible,  it  certainly  is 
more  interesting  to    follow    the  Protean 


of  plate  can  be  cut,  and  is  cut  according  to 
need,  the  usual  standard  varies  from  ten 
inches  by  ten  inches  to  sixty  inches  by 
fourteen  inches.  When  coated  and  com- 
plete, the  largest  sizes  are  used  for  roofing 
and  kindred  purposes.  These  are  called 
"  temes."  The  smaller  are  made  into  jugs 
and  cans  and  other  articles  familiar  to  the 
quarryman,  the  collier,  the  engine  driver, 
the  bicyclist,  the  washerwoman,  the  baby, 
the  tramp, — in  short,  to  all  the  multifarious 
f/enera  of  the  readers  of  Wales.  Let  none 
laugh  at  my  including  the  baby,  for  mine 
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enjoys  Wales  very  much.  How  far  this 
is  due  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Davies*  pictures  I  have 
not  enquired.  Therefore  ex  uno  disce 
omnea. 

Before  1880  the  plates  were  not,  as  they 
now  are,  of  steel,  but  of  wrought  iron, 
called  coke  bars.  At  about  that  time  it 
was  found  possible  to  manufacture  soft 
steel,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable revolution  in  the  character  of  the 
industry.  That,  however,  is  immaterial  to 
this  chapter. 

Black  plates  can  be  made  as  thin  a^ 
paper.  Such,  when  tinned,  are  de- 
nominated "  tags,"  and  are*  used  for 
buttons,  &c.* 

Various  theories  are  advanced  to  account 
for  depreciation  in  the  trade.  Doubtless,, 
there  are  many  and  various  causes.  One, 
given  as  an  explanation,  is  that  some  years 
ago,  when  the  exportation  of  tinned  fruits 
became  profitable,  the  producers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  rushed  the 
market  and  caused  a  glut.  The  wave- 
houses  and  stores  became  overstocked ; 
they  contained  sufiicient  supplies  to  last  a 
long  time.  When  these  get  cleared  ofi*, 
there  will  be  demand  for  tin  to  make  new 
cans.  The  fruit  growers'  wives  will  have 
new  bonnets,  and  there  will  be  jam  for  tea 
in  Llanelly.  Let  us  hope  for  this  happy 
day;  for  when  the  tin  plater's  arm  is 
shortened,  churches,  institutions,  and  trades- 
men suffer  deplorably. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  main 
divisions  to  be  considered  now, — 

(1)  The  pickling  department. 

(2)  The  tinning  department. 

(3)  The  sorting  department. 

Let  me  explain  that  "  shifts  "  run  in  turn 
from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m. ;  from  2  p.m.  to  10 
p.m. ;  and  from  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  To  refer 
to  what  was  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last 
chapter,  the  lengths  are  put  into  mill 
furnaces,  and  put  there  at  a  temperature 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  If  too  cold 
the  metal  breaks  the  rollers,  and  if  too  hot 
the  edges  of  the  plates  become  jagged.  The 
next  item  is  the  rolling  in  hot  rolls,  then 

*  "In  1863  a  sheet  was  rolled  ot  Llanelly  In  the  Marshfleld 
Works,  OO'SS  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Llanelly  Museum.  Messrs.  Baldwin  sent  a  book  to  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition.  It  contained  25  sheets  of  tin  plates, 
28  in.  X  10  in.,  measuring  a  total  of  7,000  superficial  inches,  and 
weighiuff  onljr  4  lbs.  The  thickness  of  each  soeet  was  00*24  of  an 
inch.'*— J.  L.  BowBN. 


the  lengths  go  back  into  the  furnace  ;  after 
that  they  are  rolled  again.  Now  women 
open  them ;  they  become  plates,  and  they 
are  put  into  a  "  cradle."  As  a  rule  the 
"cradle"  is  five  foot  by  three.  They  are 
hoisted  over  a  tank  full  of  vitriol,  which  is 
heated  by  steam,  and  are  worked  up  and 
down  through  this  element  for  a  time 
langing  between  three  and  five  minutes. 

Next  they  go  into  the  annealing  pots. 
These  (ire  about  two  feet  by  four  feet,  or 
more  if  need  be.  Now  we  come  to  the 
annealing  furnace.  The  idea  of  this  is  to 
make  our  plates  like  whale-bone,  tough 
and  bending.  They  stay  here  ten  hours. 
Emerging  they  go  into  the  cold  rolls,  which 
process  makes  their  surface  smooth, — closes 
all  the  pores  and  fits  them  for  tinning. 
White  annealing  calls  our  attention  next. 
Our  plates  are  in  the  furnaces  this  time  for 
about  eight  hours.  Then  the  plates  are 
pickled  again.  Every  care  is  taken  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  process  we  shall  next 
attempt  to  describe. 

We  go  to  the  tin-house,  and  are  shewn  a 
kind  of  boiler  with  a  furnace  underneath. 
Floating  on  the  top  is  "  flux "  or  palm  oil. 
Below  this  is  the  molten  tin  metal.  Into 
this  cauldron  the  plates  are  dipped  for 
some  two  minutes.  They  emerge, — as  tin 
plates.  This  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
whole  manufacture. 

Next  we  see  the  "washman"  using 
dexterously  a  brush  of  hemp  and  passing 
it  over  the  plates  in  order  to  take  away  the 
superfluous  tin. 

The  "  raiser  "  or  "  grease-boy  "  takes  them 
in  charge.  His  care  is  to  dip  them  again 
in  palm  oil.  Women  "  bran  "  them.  Again 
they  are  cleared  by  machinery.  They  pass 
between  rollers  covered  with  sheep's  skin, 
— the  motion  of  the  wheels  being  reverse 
to  that  of  the  plates  so  that  they  are  forced 
out  at  the  other  end, — clean  and  free  from 
dust. 

By  this  time  the  fair  readers  of  Wales 
have  before  them  a  piece  of  tin  plate  fit  to 
be  the  mirror  of  England's  greatest  beauty. 

Then  comes  the  *•  sorting," — which  is 
done  by  skilled  and  experienced  men.  On 
one  side  they  place  the  "  prime  "  tin  plates, 
on  the  other  the  "wasters."  A  mere 
freckle  is  enough  to  consign  a  plate  to  the 
lower  plac3.     As  a  rule  there  are  from  8  to 
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10  per  cent,  of  "wasters,"  These  are  soKl 
at  a  lower  price. 

Whea  these  platea  are  duly  placed  in 
boxeH,  and  when  these  boxes  are  branded, 
we  liavc  seen  all  that  in  to  be  seen,  and 
leave  the  works  with  a  weird  feeling  that 
we  have  watched  the  making  of  stuff  that 
in  a  few  weeks'  timii  may  accompany  the 
searchers  for  tlie  north  pole,  the  "  trekker"  in 
Central  Africa,  or  the  humble  milk  maid 
returning  to  hei'  dairy  through  the  dew. 

We  liave  seen  our  friend,  the  tin  plater, 
at  work.     Let  us  follow  him  lionie.     How 


digcourse.  At  any  rate  he  returns  in  a 
respectable  state,  an  exact  definition  of 
which  can  be  found  on  reference  to 
Longfellow's  ' "  Village  Blacksmith."  His 
lunch  or  supper  he  caViies  wjth  him,  and 
as  a  rule,  when  he  docs  not  come  home, — 
and  this  is  often  done  at  mid-day, — he  sits 
among  his  tribe  and  brews  his  own  tea  or 
cotfee  or  cocoa.  Herein  he  gains  on  the 
quiirryman,  and  the  sod  effects  of  coUl  and 
continuous  tea  are  not  apparent.  He  is 
very  fond  of  "  cawl  cenin,"*  and  it  does  hiiu 
good. 


does  he  behave  himself  there  ?  It  depends 
very  much  on  lady  tin  plater.  But  therein 
he  reseuiblea  all  men.  If  he  is  on  a,  night 
shift  be  makes  a  substantial  breakfast, — 
the  tin  plater  can  afford  to  live  well, — if 
on  a  day  shift  a  corresponding  dinner. 
Supposing  it  to  be  evening,  he  will  probably 
smoke  and  read  the  paper.  And  now 
conies  in  my  lady's  influence.  When  she  is 
careless,  he  goes  forth  and  returns  abusive. 
When  she  is  conaidorate  he  *vill  probably  go 
to  a  prayer  meeting,  or  a  "  seiat,"  or  a 
practice,  or  an  entertainment,  or  a  concert. 
As  to  the  theatre  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 


His  i-ent  is  from  ■!/-  to  6/-  a  week.  The 
houses  now  built  are  commodious  and 
sanitary.  He  often  has  a  piano  about  the 
premises,  and  his  daughters  play  to  him, 
Hia  wages  vary  according  to  the  branch  of 
bia  trade,  but  some  kinds  of  him  get,  I 
have  been  informed,  £4  a  week. 

His  amusements, of  course,  vary.  He  used 
to  be  vei-y  fond  of  bicycling,  before  that  of 
cricket.  Now  he  gathers  at  times,  8,000  of 
his  species,  to  watch  and  criticise  and  applaud 
a  football  match.  In  the  summer  he  loves 
to  take  her  ladyship  and  the  honourables 
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the  young  tin  platers  to  the  sea-side  for  a 
day.  Having  arrived,  he  spends  a  great 
part  of  the  time  in  singing  Welsh  hymns 
to  the  delectation  and  admiration  of  the 
natives.  When,  on  such  occasions,  he  takes 
his  walks  abroad  he  dresses  neatly.  He 
prefers  black  or  dark  attire  for  himself,  but 
the  honourable  Miss  tin  plater  is  to  be 
seen  in  white.  And  bless  her  stainless 
heart,  why  not  ?  He  is  most  regular  at 
funerals,  and  will  continually  sacrifice  half 
a  day's  pay  in  order  to  shew  his  respect 
and  affection  for  a  departed  friend. 

This  brings  me  to  his  religion.  The  tin 
plater  has  a  soul,  and  he  knows  it.  The 
churches  and  chapels  are  unusually  well 
attended,  and  the  criticism  of  sermons  is 
fresh  and  vigorous.     And  when  he  is  called 


>r 


to  die,  he  answers  the  summons  with  the 
same  equanimity  as  he  does  the  "hooter 
that,  during  his  life,  reminds  him  of  his 
duties  in  the  works.  I  think  he  knows 
"  to  whom  he  has  trusted." 

What  is  the  verdict  on  the  tin  plater? 
I  plead  that  he  may  be  called,  at  least, 
what  the  schoolboy  denominates  "a  good 
sort."  Amid  much  ill-health  and  care,  the 
writing  of  tliese  chapters  about  him  has 
soothed  many  a  weary  moment.  I  hope, 
by  this  time,  he  is  more  than  friend,  as^^r 
BROTHER  the  tin  plater  we  part  from  him 
now.     May  his  shadow  never  grow  less. 

Strong  hand  !  that  duty  cannot  tire 
Within  the  dim  industiial  hall, 

Be  strong  to  grasp  the  golden  lyi*o. 
And  praise  in  Heaven  the  God  of  all. 


THE    CHARTIST    MOVEMENT    IN     WALES. 


I. — INCIDENTS  OF  THE   CHARTIST  OUTBREAK   AT  NEWTOWN. 


ALF  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  first 
indications  of  an  out- 
break amongst  the 
chartists  of  Newtown 
took  place,  and  dur- 
ing those  fifty  years 
many,if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  most  active  of 
the  chartists  have  long 
since  gone  to  their 
rest,  and  have  found 
that  peace  which  their 
Celtic  blood  refused  to 
grant  to  them  whilst 
they  trod  the  land 
of  the  Cyrary.  They 
were  then  living  in  days  When  their 
thoughts  were  smothered  with  one  great  de- 
sire, one  great  ambition, — that  of  becoming 
their  own  masters  at  the  cost  of  the  comfort 
of  others  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives. 

But  although  the  principal  characters  of 
the  movement  have  passed  out  of  sight, 
there  are  those  still  living  who  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  many  incidents  which 
then  took  place. 

Newtown,  like  Llanidloes,  was  full  of 


handloom  weavers,  and  at  this  particular 
period  there  must  have  been  as  many  as 
1,500  in  Newtown  alone.  The  organiaition 
of  the  Chartists*  League  was  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  military  drills,  under 
the  captaincy  of  an  old  pensioner.  These 
drills  were  carried  out  on  a  grass  plot  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dingle  Waterfall,  a  place 
sufficiently  secluded  to  prevent  de|tection 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  Blenkhom,  the 
local  policeman,  detective,  etc.  The  drills 
being  concluded,  the  youthful  chartists 
would  march  in  regular  order  into  the 
town,  where  they  would  disperse.  This 
sort  of  amusement  was  especially  pleasant 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  League,  and 
served  to  fill  up  the  time  which  the  early 
spring  evenings  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Jolly  days  they  must  have  been, — playing 
at  soldiers,  safely  secured  from  cannon  ball, 
and  with  the  smell  of  gunpowder  still  far 
afield.  This  sort  of  thing,  however,  was 
not  to  last  long.  The  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  chartists  at  Llanidloes  had  been  scented 
by  the  law  officers,  and  London  policemen 
were  despatched  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  scene  was  now  changed.  Llanidloes 
was  in  an  uproar ;  and  before  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  April,  1839,  had  closed  round 
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the  MontgomeiTHhire  hills,  the  order  for 
the  despatch  of  floldiers  to  the  spot  w&s 
lifting  carried  out 

Newtown  chartiHtft  were  noon  made  aware 
of  the  change  of  affitirs,  and  as  the  mounted 
troops  passed  through  the  streets  the  men 
who  composed  the  rear  guanl  had  their 
movements  accelerated  by  a  heavy  shower 
of  stones.  One  of  the  troopers  living  in 
Mochdre,  a  village  near  to  Newtown,  com- 
p]aine<l  of  having  a  barl  leg,  and  of  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  horse,  to  join  his 
comrades  in  their  gallant  raid.  He  was  a 
a>ward  at  heart  and  was  taunted  by  his 
neighbours  upon  his  want  of  pluck.  The 
following  day  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  rioters  were  quiet  at  Llanidloes, 
and  now  was  the  opportunity  for  this 
darint(  trooper  to  show  his  bravery.  He 
must  have  a  horse  at  any  price,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  he  should  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  amidst  the  jeers  of  his 
companions  he  sallied  forth  to  war. 

Tne  rioters  at  Llanidloes  dispersed  upon 
the  approach  of  the  military,  and  the  dis- 
turbances were  at  an  end.  The  soldiers 
were  now  employed  in  hunting  for  the 
fugitives,  and  a  detachment  of  mounted 
men  were  ordered  to  Newtown.  Most  of 
the  chartists  had  escaped  among  the  hills, 
and  the  village  of  Mochdre  was  a  general 
rendezvous.  At  this  time  Mochdre  was  a 
thriving  manufactury  and  fulling  village, 
and  lai^e  numbers  of  men  were  employed 
in  the  production  of  flannel.  The  nearest 
situated  mill  to  Newtown  commanded  from 
its  windows  a  view  of  the  line  which 
joined  the  coach  road  about  half  a  mile 
away,  and  the  weavers  were  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  presence  of  the  ap- 
proaching soldiers.  The  men  in  the  mill 
knew  that  they  were  headed  by  Jack 
Horton,  the  local  bailiff,  and  one  of  the 
younger  hands  declared  that  he  would  take 
a  rise  out  of  "ould  Jack."  When  the 
soldiers  came  sufliciently  near  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  factory,  he  dashed  out,  hatless 
and  in  his  weaver's  apron,  through  the 
brook,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  mill 
across  a  field,  and  disappeared  in  a  coppice. 
He  could  hear  the  oailiff  shouting, — 
"  Yander's  one  ;  yander's  one."  And  away 
the  soldiers  rode  up  the  lane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  supposed  chartist's 


retreat,  whilst  Jack  and  some  of  his 
comrades  followed  the  course  taken  by  the 
fugitive.  Puffing  and  blowing  in  their 
exertions  they  at  last  reached. the  summit 
of  the  knoll  at  the  rear  of  the  coppice,  and 
to  their  astonishment  came  upon  the  sup- 
posed fugitive  quietly  sitting  down  upon  a 
grassy  mound.  "What's  thee  te  such  a 
fool,  mun,"  was  all  "  ould  Jack  "  could  say, 
and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  laucrhed 
heartily.  Jack  never  heard  the  last  of  this 
adventure.  The  soldiers  were  now  recalled 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  Foxes  inn,  where 
every  room  in  the  house  was  searched,  and 
even  the  barrels  in  the  cellar  were  probed 
with,  the  sabre  to  see  if  any  of  the  chartists 
were  hidden  within.  All  the  inns  of  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  many  of  the 
farm  houses,  were  searched.  At  one  of  the 
last  mentioned  places  a  chartist  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  discovery,  he  having  hid 
inside  a  grandfather's  clock  which  stood  in 
the  same  room  that  the  soldiers  searched. 
Haystacks,  bams,  and  cowhouses  were 
similarly  treated,  but  they  failed  to  make 
a  capture,  and  returned  to  Newtown. 

The  gorse-covered  hills  of  the  Vastre 
were  also  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
chartists,  and  they  safely  hid  themselves 
in  the  day  time,  at  night  creeping  out  to 
beg  for  food.  A  publican  named  NichoUs, 
residing  at  a  back  street  public-house  in 
Newtown,  was  the  armourer  for  the 
company,  and  in  his  charge  were  deposited 
about  twenty  long  iron  spears,  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  men  to  make  use 
of  in  the  general  rising  throughout  the 
country. 

The  spears  were  kept  in  an  old  clock 
case,  and  were  exhibited  by  the  same  man 
some  years  afterwards.  The  presence  of 
these  weapons  added  a  certain  amount  of 
earnestness  to  the  actions  of  the  chartists, 
but  the  premature  movement  of  their 
Llanidloes  allies  was  the  means  of 
frustrating  their  designs,  and  in  many 
cases  dispelled  the  dreams  of  some  of  their 
number  who  had  already  fixed  upon  the 
neighbouring  country  seats  as  their  future 
place  of  residence.  In  recognition  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  officers  to  quell  the 
disturbances,  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
addressed  to  them  by  the  magistrates  of 
Newtown. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  BANGOR  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


NonconformiHt  recordb  as  the  only  materi^ 
01  oar  liiiStciTy  during  the  last  century.  Much 
lisht  can  be  thrown  on  the  politictU,  docial, 
TdigiouB,  and  economic  condition  of  the  country 
from  vestry  books,  reports  of  rural  deans,  accounts 
of  episcopal  viaitationB,  and  such  sources.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  the  bishopric  of  Sangor  to  the  following  four 
questions,  h^ded  in  at  the  episcopal  vimtation  of 
1776.— 

1.  What  number  of  communicants  have  you, 
generally,  in  yonr  parish  ?  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  oonununicat«d  at  Easter 
last  ?    Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry  who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such  ? 

DEANERY    OF 
CRICCIETH. 

1.  From  70  to  80  in  general,  about  200 
between  the  thtee  days  ;  being  near  the 
same  number  as  usual. 

2.  Not  one. 

3.  None  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

4.  There  are  some  who  go  to  hear 
Methodists,  they  all  come  to  church.  They 
have  no  teacher  here;  when  they  can  get 
one,  which  is  seldom,  they  meet  at  a  black- 
smith's house  in  the  village,  not  licensed. 
They  are  much  decreased.  I  ha\e  no 
reason  to  assign  for  their  alteration. 

Robert  Anwyi,  Rector. 


Have   they  any  priest,  or  any  place  there  where 
they  assemble  for  divine  worship  P 

3.  Axe  there  any  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry  P  And  of  what  rank  ?  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  than 
such  NS  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sects  P 
What  are  the  names  of  their  teachers  ;  and  are 
they,  and  the  houses  wherein  they  assemble, 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  P  Is  their  number 
greater  or  less  of  late  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  your  observation,  and  by  what  means  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists in  your  parish  or  chapelry  P  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  are  tbeir  teachers  P  Do  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  and  to  what  do  you 
impute  the  alteration  P 

EIPIONNTDD. 

TNYSCrNHAIARN. 

1.  From  80  to  90  in  general,  about  220 
between  the  three  days;  near  the  same 
number  as  usual. 

2.  Not  one. 

3.  None  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 

4.  There  are  some  who  go  to  hear 
Methodists,  none  but  wtiat  come  to 
church.  They  have  no  teaclier  or  place 
of  meeting  in  this  parish.  They  decrease. 
I  have  no  reason  to  assign  for  their  altera- 
tion. 

Robert  Anwtl,  JteOor. 
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TREFLYS. 

1.  From  20  to  25  generally,  32  between 
each  day,  the  usual  number  or  near  it. 

2.  None. 

3.  None  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

4.  There  are  four  or  five  who  go  to  hear 
Methodists;  they  come  to  church.  They 
have  no  teacher  or  place  of  meeting  in  the 
parish.  I  believe  their  number  is  the  same 
as  usual  in  this  parish. 

Robert  Anwyl,  Rector, 

BEDDGELERT. 

1.  About  fifty  generally,  and  at  Easter 
last  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was 
greater  than  usual. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  at  all. 

4.  There  are*;  their  number  is  uncertain, 
their  teachers  are  strangers  who  come 
f  mm  South  Wales  generally  and  elsewhere. 
I  believe  their  number  decreases  of  late 
years,  which  I  impute  to  the  people's  being 
tired  of  maintaining  their  teachers. 

John  Thomas,  Curate, 


LLANGYBI. 

1.  At  Easter  last  there  communicated  in 
each  of  the  said  churches  about  120,  more 
or  less,  about  the  same  number  as  usual,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed.  At  other  times 
there  usually  communicate  from  50  to  CO 
in  each  of  the  said  churches. 

2.  None. 

3.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  any  denomination  within  the 
said  parish,  excepting  one  person,  a  farmer 
with  his  family,  who,  I  think,  are  In- 
dependents; there  is  one  licensed  meeting 
house  in  the  parish  of  Llangybi,  which  ia 
mostly  frequented  by  persons  from  other 
parishes,  who  are  likewise  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  Independents.  The  name  of  the 
teacher  is  John  Harris.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
persons  who  usually  frequent  this  chapel. 

4.  There  is  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  call  themselves  Methodists  in  these 
parishes,  which  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain, 
but  I  think  they  amount  to  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  All  these 
persons  frequent  the  church  as  well  as 
their  own  meetinij  houses.  Their  teachers 
do  not  reside  within  my  parishes,  but  are 


strangers  unknown  to  me.  I  think  their 
numbers  increase,  because  they  are  not 
content  with  their  present  meeting  houses, 
but  are  now  erecting  a  new  one.  I  can 
give  no  account  of  the  reason  of  this 
increase.  Robert  Roberts, 

Curate  of  Llangybi  and  Llanarmon, 
LLANFIHANGEL  Y  PENNANT. 

1.  I  have  generally  of  communicants 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month  about  70, 
but  last  Easter  there  were  near  200 ;  it  was 
greater  than  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  persons  in  my  parish 
that  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  my 
parish. 

4.  There  are  some  who  call  themselves 
Methodists  in  my  parish,  their  numbers 
I  cannot  ascertain.  Their  teachers  are 
strangers.  Their  numbers,  by  .the  informa- 
tion I've  had,  rather  decrease  than  increase. 

Evan  Hughes, 

Curate  of  Llanfihangel  y  Pennant, 
LLANYSTUMDWY. 

1.  From  fifty  to  sixty,  excepting  at 
Easter  and  Whitsunday ;  the  number  at 
Easter  last  being  two  hundred  and  twelve, 
nearly  the  same  as  usual. 

2.  No. 

3.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

4.  There  are  many  who  are  called 
Methodists  in  my  parish,  the  generality  of 
whom  attend  divine  service  regularly  in 
my  church.  I  can  give  no  particular 
account  of  their  number.  I  think  they 
increase  since  a  house  wjis  built  about  two 
years  ago  in  my  parish  near  a  common, 
where  they  assemble  constantly  every 
Sunday  and  twice  in  the  week,  but  the 
house  is  not  licensed.  Their  teachers  are 
Robert  Jones,  who  lives  in  the  house,  and 
strollers  from  difierent  parts  of  whom  I 
can  give  no  account.  J.  Ellis, 

Btctor  of  Llanystumdi'jy, 

penmorfa. 

1.  At  Easter  last  we  had  two  hundred 
communicants,  and  at  other  times  from 
thirty  to  forty. 

2.  We  have  no  Papists  in  this  parish. 

3.  We  have  no  Dissenters  at  all  in  this 
parish,  save  Methodists. 
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4.  There  are  many  who  style  themselves 
Methodists,  and  they  absent  themselves 
mostly  from  church.  They  come  now  and 
then  to  receive  the  sacrament.  I  think 
they  rather  decrease;  I  cannot  ascertain 
their  numbers.  They  have  no  meeting 
house  in  this  parish. 

Hugh  Davies, 

Curate  of  Fenmor/a, 
DOLBENMAEN. 

1.  At  Easter  we  have  most  commonly 
six  score  communicants,  and  at  other  times 
from  twenty  to  thirty. 


2.  We  have  no  Papists  in  our  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Dissenters  that  live  in 
this  parish  save  Methodists,  who  meet 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  an  unlicensed 
house. 

4.  There  are  many  who  style  themselves 
Methodists,  and  do  absent  themselves 
mostly  from  church,  but  they  come  now 
and  then  to  receive  the  sacrament.  They 
have  no  fixed  teachers,  and  I  cannot 
ascertain  their  numbers. 

Hugh  Davies, 

Curate  of  Dolbenmaen, 
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E  have  seen  that 
Wales  was  loyal 
to  the  Stuarts 
as  it  had  been 
to  its  own 
Tudors.      Vicar 

Pritchard,  the  type  of 
all  that  was  good  in 
the  Welsh  clergy,  was 
a  cavalier ;  he  gave 
all  his  lands  and  money 
to  Charles  L,  and  re- 
gretted he  had  not  more 
to  give.  Welsh  mobs 
huzzaed  Dr.  Sacheverell 
when  he  came  to  Wales, 

and  there  were  savage  riots  in  Denbighshire 
and  Montgomeryshire  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  coronation  day  of  George,  the 
miners  of  Rhos  crowded  into  Wrexham, 
sang  Jacobite  songs,  and  smashed*  the 
windows  of  the  Whig  tradesmen  who  had 
ventured  to  illuminate  them  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  aristocracy  exhibited  equal 
hostility,  but  with  more  dignity. 

It  is  true  that  Englishmen  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  Welsh  sees  before  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  but  it  is  only 
with  the  Georges  that  the  rule  of  the  alien 
absentee, — eminent  everywhere  but  in 
Wales, — commences.  The  race  began  with 
Hoadly,  and  ended  with  Watson  of 
Llandaff,  the  "  Christian  Whi&"  The  Stuart 
bishops  for  the  most  part  lived  in  their 


dioceses,  and  their  memories  should  not 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  successors. 
Good  Bishop  Bull, — ^Queen  Anne's  bishop  of 
St.  David's, — first  proposed  the  idea  of 
village  schools  which  Griflith  Jones  after- 
wards carried  out,  and  he  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Welsh  prayer  book. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1744,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn  and  other  Jacobites  were 
mysteriously  active  in  North  Wales.  Let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to  South  Wales. 

While  the  Cycle  and  Sir  Watkin  were 
active  in  North  Wales  in  the  cause  of  the 
White  Rose,  the  same  cause  was  not  with- 
out its  friends  and  well  wishers  in  the 
south.  In  Cardiganshire,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  squire  of  Gogerddan  declared  for  the 
Stuarts,  in  Monmouthshire  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  with  him  stood  the  great 
Catholic  house  of  the  Vaughans  of  Court- 
field.*  In  Glamorganshire  the  squire  of 
Van  and  Sir  Charles  Kemys  were  warm 
Stuart  adherents,  and  the  former  is  said  on 
one  occasion  to  have  been  fined  by  the 
Government  the  sum  of  £10,000,  to  pay 
which  he  had  to  sell  Court  Manli.  But  the 
most  energetic  of  all  the  Jacobites  of  the 
south  was  Thomas  David  Morgan,  barrister 
at  law,  of  Pen  y  Graig  and  Coed  y  Gorres. 
David  Morgan  was  a  'scion  of  the  house  of 
Tredegar,  and  so  the  blood  of  Ivor  Hael 
ran  in  his  veins.  His  father  was  Thomas 
Morgan   who,   in    1682,  was  undersheriff 

*  There  U  strong  eTidenoe  of  the  ndstence  of  a  Jacobite  party  in 
Pembrokeshire  ;  bat  I  mait  poitpone  a  disooMioii  of  the  aubjeot. 
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of  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  Morgan's 
mother  Dorothy,  from  whom  he  probably 
inherited  Pen  y  Graig,  was  the  daughter  of 
David  Mathew  of  LlandafFby  his  wife  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling.  He 
was  also  first  cousin  of  Admiral  Mathews, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Glamorganshire. 
His  wife  appears  to  have  been  a  London 
lady,  and  through  her  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  leasehold  property 
at  Shoreditch.  Contemporary  evidence 
leaves  no  doubt  that  David  Morgan  was 
one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  dominant  Whig  party  whose  base 
pamphleteers,  unsatisfied  with  his  bloody 
death,  sought  to  cover  his  memory  with 
infamy,  and  who  summarily  dismissed  his 
soul  to  the  realms  of  Beelzebub.  The 
"genuine  account"  published  after  his 
death  describes  him  as  a  "  morose  husband, 
a  tyrannical  master,  a  litigious  neighbour, 
an  oppressive  landlord,  and  a  false  friend." 
The  Glamorganshire  traditions  existing  of 
him  thirty  years  ago  give  a  different  picture. 
The  facts  we  can  cull  from  the  record  of  his 
trial  and  his  death  are  alone  sufficient  to 
cover  such  anonymous  and  cowardly 
libellers  with  infamy. 

Horace  Walpole  sums  up  probably  the 
genuine  view  of  his  contemporaries  when 
he  writes  of  Morgan  as  a  "  poetical  lawyer." 
The  very  home  in  which  Morgan  lived, — 
Pen  y  Graig  Taf, — was  worthy  of  a  bard.* 
"It  is,"  says  his  biographer,  "situated  in 
the  hamlet  of  Forest,  in  the  parish  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  occupies  an  elevated 
and  picturesque  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  that  divides  the  TaflT  from  the 
Bargoed  TaflT  valley,  and  is  now  a  farm 
house,  retaining  nothing  in  its  character  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  dwelling 
of  the  Welsh  farmer."  Below  in  the  valley 
flowed  the  silver  Taff',  unpolluted  by  the 
works  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  which  was  then 
a  mere  hamlet.  By  that  still  silver  stream 
often  must  the  poetical  lawyer  have 
wandered  and  dreamed  his  dreams.  He 
seems  to  have  been  essentially  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  and  there  was  much  to 
add  to  his  melancholy.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  unjust  to  say  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 

*  Llewellin, "  Dayid  Morgan,"  Tenby,  1862. 


national  High  Church  party  that  could 
name  among  its  members  George  Herbert 
and  Huw  Morus.  And  as  he  looked  round 
his  country  at  the  Calvinistic  controversies 
that  he  could  not  fully  comprehend,  at  the 
alien  bishops  who  were  fa.st  driving  the 
country  into  Nonconformity,  there  can  be 
no  wonder  that  he  came  to  the  belief  that, 
until  the  ancient  dynasty  were  restored,  the 
church  could  never  flourish  again.  Nor 
could  he  have  obtained  much  more  satis- 
faction from  the  political  condition  of  the 
country.  Nowhere  had  the  "glorious  re- 
volution "  produced  more  general  discontent 
than  in  Wales.  The  squire  and  peasant 
alike  cursed  the  cruel  taxes  wrung  from 
them  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  meanest 
of  electorates.  The  window  tax  in  par- 
ticular was  felt  as  the  heaviest  burden. 
No  wonder  that  David  Morgan's  mind 
turned  tenderly,  in  his  own  language,  "  to 
the  White  Rose  in  Amo  s  vale,"  and  longed 
to  see  it  blossom  once  again  on  the  hills  of 
his  native  land ;  for,  regardless  perhaps  of 
the  teachings  of  history,  he  held  that  a  "true 
king  "  must  needs  be  a  "  nursing  father,  and 
demand  no  more  supplies  than  the  im- 
mediate services  required." 

But,  although  a  royalist,  he  was  no 
champion  of  despotism.  In  his  last  words 
he  justifles  Stuart  pretensions  on  quasi 
constitutional  ground,  for,  he  argues,  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.  which  settled  the 
crown  still  exists  in  full  vigour,  "  nor  can 
that  law  be  repealed  but  by  a  free  parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  by  a  lawful  king, 
not  by  a  convention  commanded  by  a 
foreign  prince  and  usurper,  and  commanded 
and  directed  by  a  foreign  army.^'  Nor 
would  he  consciously  have  unsheathed  his 
sword  to  rcvstore  the  tyranny  of  James  the 
Second.  "His  majesty,"  he  says,  "must 
know  that  a  lawful  king  must  adhere  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  show 
a  most  inviolable  attachment  to  those  laws 
that  were  made  for  the  security  of  both, 
whatever  indulgence  and  concessions  are 
made  by  an  usurper  for  the  benefit  of  all." 
One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  David  Morgan, 
though  many  of  his  happy  days  were 
spent  in  the  composition  of  poetry  or  in 
happy  converse  with  his  wife  and  "dutiful" 
daughter  Mary,  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul,  when  he  was  in  Glamorganshire^  to 
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the  Stuart  cause ;  but,  unhappily,  np  re- 
cords of  such  work  exist. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  follow  his 
political  work  in  London,  if  only  through 
the  efiusions  of  his  anonymous  libellers 
after  his  death.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  a  club  known  as  the  "Inde- 
pendent Electors  of  Westminster,"  which 
was  largely  frequented  by  the  magnates  of 
the  city,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  of  opponents  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Here  Morgan  frequently  urged 
the  Stuart  cause  and  perhaps  too  often 
interpreted  the  grumblings  of  the  portly 
aldermen  at  Hanoverian  taxes  for  a  con- 
fession of  Stuart  views.  For,  alas,  Welsh- 
men have  ever  been  splendid  dreamers  of 
dreams.  In  the  opinion  of  his  libeller,  at 
least,  all  the  members  of  the  club  fomented 
the  rebellion  of  '45,  for  which  the  unlucky 
Welshman  alone  died.  Two  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  this  club  the 
pamphleteer  has  also  preserved.  Morgan 
had  then  an  intimate  friend,  the  "  Welsh 
Squire  of  Bedford  Street,"  and  he  particular- 
ly devoted  his  attention  to  the  members  of 
the  "  High  Church  "  party,  whom  he  sought 
to  convince  that  the  church  had  everything 
to  gain  by  a  Stuart  restoration.  It  also 
appears  from  the  same  source  that  he 
rejoiced  warmly  in  Walpole  s  fall. 

Of  Morgan's  life  apart  from  his  politics, 
little  is  known.  His  biographer*  states 
that  where  he  "  was  educated  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  it  is  clear  that  he  received  a 
liberal  education."  It  is  stated  that  he  had 
lived  half  a  century  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  Llewellin  places  his  birth  in  1695  or 
1696.  It  appears  from  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Records,  however,  that  a  David 
Morgan  who  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Morgan 
of  Cardiff,  matriculated  at  Christ  Church 
in  1710-11,  being  then  aged  18,  and  that 
the  same  gentleman  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1721.  If,  as  is 
probable,  this  David  Morgan  was  the 
Morgan  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned, 
he  would  be  bom  in  1693.  At  his  trial  he 
stated  that  he  had  served  the  crown  in  two 
campaigna  Considering  his  date  of  call  to 
the  bar  is  ten  years  later  than  that  of  his 
matriculation,  time  may  be  found  for  his 
military     exploits, — about     which     there 

*  Ll«wellin,  p.  86. 


exists  no  other  information, — in  the  in- 
terval. Although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
profession,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  well 
known  figure  at  the  bar,  and  had  frequently 
practised  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere.* 

A  legend  once  prevalent  in  Wales  told 
that  in  1744  Charles  Edward  wandered 
over  Wales.  The  poet  of  the  future  should 
certainly  describe  his  meeting  with  his  too 
faithful  vassal  by  the  silver  stream  of  Taff. 

In  1745,  however,  in  good  sooth  the 
French  ships  of  war  landed  royal  Charles 
at  Moidart,  and  the  last  romance  in  British 
history  began  to  run  its  tragic  course.  At 
the  first  the  English  Whigs  laughed ;  and 
English  Tories,  remembering  the  horrors  of 
the  1715,  trembled  and  hesitated  betwixt 
fear  and  shame.  Presently  the  news  came 
that  the  Highlands  had  rallied  round  the 
prince,  that  Edinburgh  and  Holyrood  were 
m  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  and  that 
those  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  who  cared 
to  await  the  onset  of  the  Highland  bands 
had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Preston  Pans. 
Still  the  English  Jacobites  wavered,  and 
Sir  Watkin  hurried  to  London  to  shake 
them  out  of  their  cowardice.  The  strong 
language  of  the  fox-hunting  cavalier  was 
probably  not  without  its  effects,  for  a 
Jacobite  emissary  writes  at  the  very  time 
of  the  Highland  invasion, — *'  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn  has  been  with  the  citizens  of  London, 
whom  he  has  found  as  well  disposed  as 
ever  to  treat  with  the  prince.  The  citizens 
of  London  declared  that  they  are  ready  to 
receive  him  and  to  make  such  a  provison  for 
him  as  they  do  not  doubt  will  make  him 
completely  happy.  The  elector  of  Hanover 
and  his  ministry's  interests  decline  so  fast 
that  Sir  Watkin  says  now  nobody  will 
accept  of  their  plans  or  employments,  which 
throws  them  into  the  greatest  distraction."f 

David  Morgan  was  apparently  in  South 
Wales  when  the  news  that  his  prince  had 
come  once  more  to  claim  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  spread  through  the  land.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  the  good  cavalier 
mounted  his  steed  and  apparently  directed 
his  course  to  Monmouthshire.  Local  tra- 
dition long  lived  to  tell  how  he  paused  on 
the  tragic  journey    at    the   neighbouring 

^  Llewellin,  p.  87. 

i  Ewald'8  Lite  of  Prince  Gharlea  Edward  StoArt.  p.  181. 
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smithy  of  Efael  Uancaiach  to  have  his 
horse  shod.  The  smith  and  his  man,  who 
were  apparently  Whigs,  and  yet  not  ill 
disposed  to  the  counsellor,  sought  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  luckless  enterprize. 
"  You  are  against  me  now,"  replied  Morgan 
in  Welsh,  "but  when  I  return  you  will  be 
all  with  me."  And  so  he  directed  his  course 
into  Monmouthshire,  where  he  joined  a 
friend,  who  was  without  doubt  Richard 
Vaughan,  the  heir  of  Courtfield,  or  else  his 
uncle  William.*  In  company  the  two 
gentlemen  rode  away  from  their  pleasant 
home  over  the  hills  of  North  Wales,  doubt- 
less taking  counsel  on  the  way  with  their 
friends  of  the  Cycle,  and  convincing  them- 
selves that  the  country  was  ready  to  rise. 
They  stopped  for  a  time  at  Etherton  Hall, 
Chester,  and  subsequently  affected  a  union 
with  Prince  Charles'  army  as  it  entered 
Preston,  on  November  27th,  flushed  with 
the  victory  of  Preston  Pans  and  the  capture 
of  Carlisle.  As  he  rode  into  Preston,  Morgan 
must  have  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for 
the  realization  of  the  hopes  for  which  he 
had  lived.  For  at  Preston  the  coolness 
with  which  the  Chevalier's  army  had 
formerly  been  received  passed  into  the  old 
enthusiasm  of  1715.  The  bells  rang,  and 
the  crowd  huzzaed.  Amid  such  scenes  David 
Morgan  and  Vaughan  met  their  prince, 
Morgan  was  well  known  by  fame  to  Charles 
Edward ;  and  had  it  not  been  so,  the  noble 
name  that  he  bore  would  have  earned  him 
a  welcome  from  a  Stuart.  At  once  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  counsellor  was 
likely  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  future,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Joiners'  Arms.  One  of  the 
guests  at  the  dinner  was  the  gloomy  and 
irascible  Lord  Elcho,  who  was  at  once  plied 
with  questions  by  the  inquisitixe  Welsh- 
man. One  of  his  first  questions, — what 
was  the  prince's  religion, — was  a  clear 
mark  of  his  nationality.  Lord  Elcho  shook 
his  head,  and  feared  that  the  prince's  re- 
ligion was  to  seek.  Morgan  also  heard 
from  his  guests  the  past  history  of  the 
wonderful  adventurer,  and  asked  them  if 
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*  The  evidence  at  Morgan's  trial  showB  that  he  joined  Prince 
Charles'  army  in  company  with  a  Monmouthshire  gentleman. 
Lord  Elcho's  Memoirs  clearly  show  that  a  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  waa 
subsequently  an  officer  in  Spain,  was  a  friend  of  Moi^an.  Two  of 
the  Coortflcld  Vau^hsns,  however,  took  part  in  the  insurrection, 
and  both  afterwards  served  in  Spain.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  William  was  the  oompanlon  in  Moron's  ride. 


they  had  beaten  up  for  recruits.  Lord 
Elcho  replied  in  the  negative,  and  Morgan 
promptly  urged  them  to  do  so,  a  piece  of 
advice  which  was  taken,  with  the  result 
that  the  army  secured  some  additions. 
Morgan  also  struggled  to  overcome  the 
fears  of  such  canny  Scotchmen  as  Elcho 
and  Lord  George  Murray  by  his  own 
sanguine  enthusiasm.  There  was,  he  urged, 
no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  march 
on  London,  except  a  few  irregular  troops 
lately  raised  by  Lords  Gower  and 
Cholmondeley,  who  could  make  but  little 
opposition.  Next  morning  Morgan  again 
appeared  at  the  Joiners'  Arms,  wearing  the 
white  cockade,  and  again  saw  Lord  Scho, 
and  the  Jacobite  army  marched  gaily  on 
Manchester. 

Meanwhile  the  Whig  government  was 
busy  in  its  preparations  for  resistance. 
"  Butcher "  Cumberland  lay  awaiting  the 
cavaliers  at  Lichfield,  and  a  camp  was 
hastily  constructed  at  Finchley.  The 
general  opinion  at  the  moment  was  that 
the  insurgents  would  march  into  Wales, 
and  to  prevent  a  union  between  the  Welsh 
and  the  Scotch  the  government  strained 
every  nerve.  Conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all,  and  my  lords  at  Whitehall  were 
well  aware  that  on  their  own  principles  the 
government  of  the  day  had  forfeited  all 
claims  on  Welsh  allegiance  ;  for,  if  the 
Stuarts  had  chastised  England  with  whips, 
the  Whig  administration  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  had  scourged  Wales  with 
scorpions.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent 
to  break  down  the  bridges  over  the 
Mersey,  by  which  the  invading  army 
might  march  into  Wales,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  garrison  was  thrown  into  Chester. 

From  Preston  to  Manchester  the  Cheva- 
lier and  his  friends  were  received  with 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  When  he 
entered  Manchester  on  the  29th,  bells  rang, 
the  town  was  illuminated,  the  brave  and 
the  fair  came  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  his 
force  received  an  addition  of  about  a 
thousand  men,  who  were  formed  into 
the  ill-fated  Manchester  regiment.  Again 
David  Morgan  came  to  the  front.  In  a 
council  of  officers,  held  at  the  Dog  Inn,  his 
services  were  generally  recognised,  and  he 
was  ofiered  the  command  of  the  new 
regiment.     This,  however,  he  refused,  and 
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himself  saggested  Mr.  Townely,  who  came 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  house  that  more  than 
once  sealed  its  devotion  to  the  Stuarts 
with  its  blood,  for  the  post  of  colonel.  At 
this  time,  like  the  Waverley  of  romance, 
he  refused  any  commission,  preferring  to 
serve  his  prince  as  a  gentleman  volunteer, 
in  fond  expectancy,  doubtless,  of  what 
must  have  seemed  the  near  approaching 
day  when  he  might  command  a  regiment 
drawn  from  his  own  South  Wales.  In 
other  respects,  however,  he  did  good 
service  to  the  cause,  issuing  orders  for  the 
delivering  up  of  all  aims  in  the  town, 
which  were  accordingly  collected  by  the 
constables,  and  handed  in  at  the  lodgings 
of  Esquire  Morgan. 

Avoiding  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  forces,  Charles 
Edward  continued  his  adventurous  march 
from  Manchester  to  Derby.  The  people 
crowded  round  as  if  to  see  a  show  as  the 
army  marched,  and  many  pointed  to  the 
"  Pretender's  Counsellor,"  when  they  saw 
Morgan  on  his  bay  horse  ride  past  by  on  his 
prince's  side. 

Like  Morgan,  neither  of  the  two  other 
Welsh  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the 
insurj^ents  received  commissions  in  the 
Manchester  regiment.  William  Vaughan 
was  with  the  Prince's  Life  Guards, 
while  his  nephew  Richard  attached  himself 
to  the  division  commanded  by  his  co- 
religionist the  Duke  of  Perth.  On 
December  4,  Prince  Charles  and  his 
counsellor  entered  Derby.  As  ever,  the 
counsellor  was  to  the  front.  "  You  did  not 
expect  to  see  us  so  soon,"  he  exclaimed 
gaily  to  one  of.  the  citizens  as  he  ordered 
the  officeis'  dinner.  The  next  day  many 
of  the  officers,  among  whom  we  cannot 
doubt  was  Morgan,  attended  church  and 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  different 
churches  in  Derby. 

Meanwhile  London  was  in  a  panic,  and 
the  Jacobites  were  in  a  high  state  of 
exultation.  It  seemed  that  in  a  few  days 
the  Prince  would  hold  his  court  in  St. 
James'  and  the  Elector's  yacht,  loaded  with 
valuables,  stood  ready  to  sail  on  Tower 
Wharf.  Everywhere  there  were  murmurs 
of  conspiracies  and  disaffection,  the  craven 
Duke  of  Newcastle  seriously  bethought 
him  of  turning  Jacobite,  and  in  the  lines 


of  Virgil,  which  doubtless  some  friend  of 
Morgan  or  Sir  Watkin  traced  outside  a 
popular  tavern,  the  Whig  party  might 
have  read  its  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin, — 

Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  expectata  parenti 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas  ?  datur  ora  tueri, 
Nate,  tua,  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces  ? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo,  rebarquo  futurum 
Tempora  dinumerans ;  nee  me  mea  cura  f ef ellit. 
Quas  ergo  te  terras,  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum 
Accipio  !  quantis  jactatum,  nate,  periclis  ! 
Quam  metui,  ne  quid  LibysB  tibi  regna  nocerent !  t 

Unhappily  for  themselves,  the  Highland 
chiefs    and    Scotch    Lowland    lords    and 

fentlemen,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  Charles 
Idward's  council,  were  little  aware  how 
facts  were  proving  the  truth  of  the  cavalier 
poet's  lines, — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

The  amazing  risks  of  their  enterprise 
crowded  on  them  as  they  drew  further 
away  from  their  native  mountains.  Above 
all,  the  apathy  of  their  leading  partisans 
struck  them  with  dismay.  Where,  many 
of  them  must  have  asked  themselves,  were 
Sir  Watkin  or  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  or 
the  gallant  Welsh  squires  of  the  Cycle,  who 
had  pledged  the  king  over  the  water  so 
bravely  in  their  cups,  but  of  whom 
nothing  had  been  heard  since  the  white 
cockades  entered  England  ?  In  the  council 
chamber  the  great  majority  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  pressed  the  prince  to  retreat. 
Against  such  counsels  a  minority,  among 
whom  was  David  Morgan,  protested  with 
energy.  The  Welsh  lawyer  urged  the 
prince  to  continue  the  advance,  and  when 
that  proposal  was  rejected,  supported  a 
second  alternative  that  was  proposed, 
namely,  that  the  army  should  march  into 
Wales.  One  modem  writer*  states  that  he 
told  Charles  Edward  that  if  he  would  take 
that  course  he  should  march  on  to  the 
south  east  with  all  the  manhood  of  Wales 
at  his  bia,ck.  Great  weight  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  not  only  was  Wales  friendly  to 
the  Stuarts,  but  the  geographical  re- 
semblance of  the  country  to  the  Highlands 
would  enable  the  clansmen  to  fight  with 
advantage.     Still  the  Highland  chiefs  were 

•  J.  H.  M.  in  the  Catholic  News,  12tb  December,  1891 :  but  I 
c«nnot  And  his  authority,    t  Vergil.    Aenid  VI.,  688  et  seq. 
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obdurate.  The  fatal  objection  was  pressed 
that  the  prince  had  received  no  offer  of 
support  on  his  march.  Let  him  produce  a 
single  letter  from  any  gentleman  of  note 
in  England  or  Wales  and  the  Highlanders 
would  go  forward,  otherwise  they  must 
retreat.  In  truth  it  was  the  position  of 
Shrewsbury  field  again.  Once  more  an 
army  of  Scotch  lords  and  English  rebels 
had  marched  into  England  in  expectancy  of 
Welsh  aid.  Once  more  amid  the  Encjlish 
midlands  they  waited  in  despairing  agony 
for  a  "  Prince  in  Wales/'  and  once  more 
perchance  cursed  his  treachery.  And  yet, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  Wales  and  her 
knight  were  ready  to  follow  the  White 
Rose.  The  letter  which  would  have 
changed  the  decision  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  was  on  its  way,  but  the  messenger 
was  to  come  too  late.  "Mr.  Barry," 
Charles  Edward  wrote  in  after  days  to  his 
father,  "  arrived  at  Derby  two  days  after  I 
parted.  He  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn  and  Lord  Barrymore  to  assure  me  in 
the  name  of  my  friends  that  they  were 
ready  to  join  me  in  whatever  manner  I 
pleased,  either  in  the  capital  or  everyone 
to  rise  in  his  own  country."*  Nor  was 
this  all.  Although  Welsh  Jacobitism  was 
probably  unorganised,  although  the  young 
Marquis  of  Powis,  who,  with  Sir  Watkin, 
stood  marked  out  as  its  hereditary  leader, 
had  lately  died,  yet  many  of  the  Welsh 
squires  were  on  their  steeds  riding  to  the 
Chevalier's  camp  when  news  of  the  retreat 
sent  them  back  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
And  in  after  days,  as  they  sat  together 
over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  "  he  was  of 
the  company  most  accounted  who  had 
ridden  furthest  on  the  way."  f 

Had  Sir  Watkin  not  been  cursed  by 
Glyndwr's  fate  ?  This  raises  an  interesting 
historical  problem.  One  thing,  I  think, 
however,  is  certain.  Sir  Watkin  s  enormous 
influence  both  in  Wales  and  London  had 
determined  the  waverers;  a  Welsh  re- 
bellion would  have  paralysed  the  army  of 
Cumberland  in  the  Midlands,  and  the  lord 


•stanhope's   History   of    Eugland,    Vol.    H..    p.   416.    Lord 
Barrymore  was  a  Cheshire  peer. 

+  Chambers'  •'History  of  the  EebeUlon,"  Vol.  I.,  p  309 
Chambers  refers  to  a  Welsh  Informant,  whom  he  does  not 
mention.  Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ked  GaunUet"  will 
probably  recollect  Squire  Meredyth  at  the  Jacobite  conference 
In  the  same  novel  there  are  several  references  to  Welsh 
Jacobitism.  Was  the  Informant  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  was 
one  of  Scott  8  friends  f 


of  Wynnsiay  had  gone  down  in  history  AS 
the  "  king  maker  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  Had  a  battle  still  been  fought 
on  Finchley  Common  between  King 
George's  guards  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  squires  of  Wales,  it  had 
been  a  Bannockbun  and  Bosworth  in  one, 
for  the  fox  hunting  squires  of  Denbi<;h- 
shire  and  their  friends  would  have  supplied 
the  Jacobite  army  with  the  one  thing  it 
lacked, — an  efficient  cavalry. 

Behind  lies,  however,  the  graver  ques- 
tion,— salits  populL  Considering  who  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Stuart  restoration  would  have  involved  a 
Roman  Catholic  despotism.  Still  Lord 
Mahon  is  probably  right  in  holding  that 
the  country  would  have  expected  a  far 
better  government  and  have  got  a  far 
worse  one,  and  this  is  especially  true  as  to 
foreign  politics.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question.  A  Stuart  restoration 
would  have  restored  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, and,  by  admitting  Welsh  gentry  who 
were  still  nationalists  to  the  royal  councils, 
would  have  given  Wales  a  national 
administration.  Further,  in  a  revived 
Convocation, — and  a  Stuart  restoration 
must  have  revived  Convocation,  —  the 
voices  of  the  first  Methodists  would  have 
been  heard.  A  government  which  de- 
pended for  its  existence  on  the  support  of 
Wales  dared  not  have  refused  any  national 
demand,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  certain 
that  timely  concessions  would  have  re- 
tained the  revivalists  in  the  church,  and  so 
have  altered  the  whole  history  of  Wales. 
All  praise  then  from  those  who  love  Wales 
be  to  those  Welsh  patriots  who  rose,  like 
David  Morgan  and  Sir  Watkin,  "in  dark 
and  evil  days  to  right  their  native  land," 
although  they  failed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December  the 
melancholy  retreat  began.  The  army,  with 
truer  insight  than  the  chiefs,  was  dejected, 
but  none  felt  more  wretched  than  David 
Morgan,  as  he  rode  by  William  Vaughan's 
side ;  for,  until  the  retreat  commenced,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  so  suicidal  a  course. 

"  Vaughan,"  he  cried  with  a  bitter  curse, 
"  they  are  going  to  Scotland."  "  Wherever 
they  go,"  replied  his  brother  loyalist,  "I 
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am  determined,  now  I  have  joined  them, 
to  go  along  with  them."  "I  had  rather," 
exclaimed  Morgan,  "  be  hanged  than  go  to 
Scotland  to  starve,"  However,  he  accom- 
panied the  army  for  one  day  more  until  it 
reached  Ashbume.     Next  morning,  with 

The  bagpipe's  fitful  wailing 

(Not  the  pibroch  loud  and  shrill, 

That  with  hope  of  bloody  banquet 
Lured  the  raven  from  the  hill), 

ringing  in  his  ears,  he  parted  from  the 
doomed  army,  and  securing  a  guide  rode  to 
Stone,  in  the  hopes  of  saving  himself  by 
an  early  flight,  or  possibly  of  raising  the 
friends  of  the  White  Rose  in  Wales. 

At  Stone  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  in- 
surrection, and  presently  sent  to  Newgate, 
where  he  was  shortly  joined  by  the 
unfortunate  officers  of  the  Manchester 
Regiment,  who  surrendered  at  Carlisle. 
The  Vaughans  were  more  lucky.  They 
followed  their  Prince  to  Scotland,  and  did 
their  part  bravely  "  in  that  last  dim  weird 
battle  '  of  the  north  that  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Stuarts.  "And  when  all  was  done 
that  man  could  do,  and  all  was  done  in 
vain,"  they  crossed  the  sea  and  went  to  the 
land  of  exile  as  many  a  brave  Celt  before 
them  had  gone,  and  proved  brave  and  true 
warriors  of  a  foreign  king,  both  taking 
service  under  the  Spanish  Court  and 
wedding  Spanish  brides*. 

In  his  captivity  at  Newgate  Morgan 
bore  up  bravely,  solaced  by  the  companion- 
ship of  his  devoted  wife  and  daughter; 
and  probably,  like  his  fellow  prisoner 
Captain  Dawson,  spending  the  weary  hours 
in  the  composition  of  poetry, — for  we 
know  that  he  handed  over  to  his  daughter 
an  unpublished  volume  of  poetry  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  friencJs  were  faith- 
ful and  he  received  several  visitors.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  followed  the 
movements  of  the  troops  with  interest,  and 
after  the  Chevalier's  last  victory  at  Falkirk, 
when  the  fickle  fortune  of  war  seemed  once 
more  to  smile  on  the  White  Rose,  he  told  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  a  glass  of  wine 
that  he  would  be  again  at  Derby. 

At  last,  however,  the  victory  of  Culloden 
gave  the   Duke  of   Cumberland  and  the 

•  Cardinal  Vanghan  is  a  descendant  of  the  Richard  Vauffhan  of 


ministry  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Jacobites. 
David  Morgan,  together  with  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  was 
put  on  his  trial  before  a  specialcommission 
of  judges,  with  Chief  Justice  Lee  at  their 
head.  The  indictment  against  Morgan 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  arms  in  Derby 
on  the  5th  December,  and  adhered  to  the 
king's  enemies.  In  his  defence  he  told  the 
jury  that  they  knew  him  not,  but  that  if 
he  had  been  brought  before  a  jury  of  his 
neighbours  he  would  have  been  acquitted. 
Although  Charles  Edward  had  treated  all 
the  Hanoverian  officers  who  fell  into  his 
power  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  Whig 
Government  reserved  for  his  unfortunate 
adherents  the  most  savage  penalties  of 
mediaeval  ferocity.  With  callous  insolence 
the  Whig  Chief  Justice,  on  the  22nd  July, 
sentenced  all  the  prisoners,  not  individually, 
but  en  hloc,  "to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  when  they  are  come  there, 
they  must  be  severally  hanged  by  the 
neck,  but  not  till  they  be  dead,  for  they 
must  be  cut  down  alive,  then  their  bowels 
must  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  their 
faces,  then  their  heads  must  be  severed 
from  their  bodies,  and  their  bodies  severally 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  these  must 
be  at  the  King  s  disposal." 

Six  days  later,  orders  arrived  at  the 
prison  for  the  execution  on  the  following 
day,  July  30th,  of  Francis  Townely,  George 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Chad  wick,  James  Dawson, 
Thomas  Deacon,  John  Bewick,  Andrew 
Syddal,  and  David  Morgan.  That  evening 
Morgan  took  the  last  farewell  of  his  wife. 
With  undaunted  courage  these  last  of  the 
Jacobites  rose  next  morning  to  meet  their 
fearful  doom,  Morgan  bidding  the  jailor 
give  them  some  good  strong  coffee,  "  for  he 
had  never  drunk  any  since  he  had  been  in 
that  prison  fit  to  come  near  a  gentleman." 
At  ten  o'clock,  three  sledges  bearing  the 
condemned  men,  the  executioner,  and 
certain  butchers  of  the  metropolis,  sta)ted 
to  Kennington  Common,  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  dragoons  and  some  companies  of 
foot  guards,  and  followed  by  several 
coaches,  one  of  which  contained  the 
affianced  bride  of  Captain  Dawson,  who 
sank  dead  after  she  had  seen  the  sentence 
on  her  lover  carried  out  with  the  words, — 
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'*My  dear,  I  follow  thee;  sweet  Jesus, 
receive  both  our  souls  together,"  on  her  lips. 

On  reaching  the  spot  fixed  for  the 
execution,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  a 
cart  below  the  beam  of  the  gallows.  The 
cruelty  of  their  enemies  had  denied  them, 
it  would  seem,  a  chaplain,  but  "  Mr. 
Morgan,  with  his  s  ectacles  on,  read 
prayers,"  in  which  all  joined  devoutly. 
They  prayed  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
threw  some  papers  containing  their  dying 
confessions  of  tneir  political  and  religious 
beliefs  among  the  crowd,  and  with  them, 
like  Montrose,  their  gold  laced  hats.  They 
also  handed  similar  documents  to  the 
sheriff  of  Surrey.  The  executioner  then 
drew  their  caps  over  their  faces  and  turned 
them  off.  Then  their  clothes  were  pulled 
off,  and  their  bodies  cut  down,  and  each 
subjected  to  the  barbarous  mangling,  the 
executioner  throwing  heart  after  heart  into 
a  fire, — Morgan's  being  the  second, — which 
had  been  kindled,  with  the  exclamation, — 
"This  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor."  At  the 
close  he  yelled — "  God  save  King  George." 

Most  of  the  bodies,  including  that  of 
Morgan,  were  interred  in  the  burying 
ground  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Some 
of  the  heads  were  set  up  on  Temple  Bar  or 
on  the  gates  of  Manchester  and  Carlisle, 
but  Morgan's  probably  rests  with  his  body. 

I  have  already  made  use  of  Morgan's 
dying  address, — which  was  published  after 
his  execution, — ^in  my  explanation  of  his 
political  views.  The  following  additional 
extracts  throw  a  further  light  on  the 
character  of  this  last  of  the  Welsh 
cavaliers, — 

"  I  am  to  declare  my  happiness  in  having 
such  a  wife  and  daughter,  that  forgave  my 
involving  them  in  my  misfortunes,  and 
having  an  undeserved  share  in  them.  I 
heartuy  thank  them,  and  wish  them  both 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  and  hope 
that  those  who  are  friends  to  my  king  will 
look  upon  them  as  the  relict  and  orphan  of 
a  fellow  subject  that  has  suffered  in  the 
royal  cause.  I  glory  in  the  honour  I  have 
had  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness  Charles 
Prince  Regent,  and  of  being  admitted  into 
his  confidence,  and  I  here  declare  it  the 
greatest  happiness  that  I  ever  knew,  and 
the  highest  satisfaction,  and  such  as  even 
my    vainest   thoughts   could  never   have 


suggested  to  me.  .  .  .  His  character 
exceeds  anything  I  could  have  ima^ned  or 
conceived,  an  attempt  to  describe  him 
would  seem  gross  flattery;  and  nothing 
but  a  plain  and  naked  narrative  of  his 
conduct  to  all  persons  and  in  all  scenes  he 
is  engaged  in  can  properly  show  him.  .  . 
The  death  I  suffer  for  my  king  gives  me 
vast  consolation  and  honour  that  I  am 
thought  worthy  of  it. 

"To  conclude,  my  brethren  and  fellow 
subjects,  I  must  make  profession  of  that 
religion  I  was  baptised,  have  continued, 
and  shall  through  the  divine  permission 
die  in,  which  is  that  of  the  Church  of. 
England,  which  I  hope  will  stand  and 
prevail  against  the  malice,  devices,  and 
dssaults  oi  all  her  enemies,  as  well  those  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  those  equally 
dangerous  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  covered  under  and  concealed  in  the 
specious  bugbears  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  This  my  faith  I  have  fully  set 
forth  in  a  poem  of  two  books,  entitled 
'The  Christian  test,  or  the  coalition  of 
Faith  and  Reason,'  the  first  of  which  I 
have  already  published,  and  the  latter  I 
have  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  my  un- 
fortunate but  very  dutiful  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Morgan,  to  be  published  by  her,  since 
it  has  pleased  God  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

"  I  beg  all  that  I  have  offended  to 
forgive  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  my  only 
Mediator  and  Advocate,  to  whom  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  all  adoration, 
praise,  glory,  dominion,  and  power  for  ever." 

No  trace  of  any  part  of  this  poem  now 
exists,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  In  the  end  at 
least  Morgan's  daughter  obtained  possession 
of  his  estates,  but  she  died  unmarried,  and 
the  lands  have  long  since  passed  to 
strangers ;  and  the  Pretender's  counsellor 
is  forgotten  in  the  Wales  for  whose  sake, 
as  his  li&fhts  led  him,  he  fousfht  and  died. 

Yet,  ^rchance,  with  all  h?8  fiery  martyr- 
dom,  he  was  happier  than  his  Prince,  the 
wretched  story  or  whose  future  life  is  one 
of  the  saddest  of  true  tragedies,  or  than 
the  knight  of  Wales,  who  was  his  abettor 
in  the  schemes  and  plots  that  brought  him 
to  his  doom.  The  revelations  of  the  in- 
famous Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Judas  of 
the  '45,  gave  the  Government  information 
of    the    part    that    Sir    Watkin    Wynn 
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had  played  in  the  conspiracies  against 
Hanoverian  rule.  The  strong  expression 
of  Tory  feelings  in  the  Commons,  the 
possible  dread  oi  a  Welsh  insurrection,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  untainted  testimony, 
saved  him  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  from 
impeachment.  Tet  with  the  '45  the  public 
career  oF  the  great  Tory  statesman  ends, 
and  the  great  lord  of  Wynnstay  wreaks 
the  fury  that  he  felt  against  Whig  tyranny, 
not  on  Butcher  Cumberland,  but  on  Peter 
Willi€ims.  In  1749  Wales  heard  with 
horror  of  the  sudden  death  in  the  hunting 
field  of  the  great  lord  who  had  so  nearly 
made  and  unmade  the  kings  of  Britain. 
Knowing  of  him  what  we  do,  it  is  scarcely 
too  mu(3i  to  doubt  that  as  he  lay  in  his 
death  agony  the  wish  must  have  crossed 
his  mind  that  the  sudden  death  had  rather 
come  to  him  on  the  bed  of  glory  of 
Culloden  Moor,  before  his  prejudice  or 
fury  had  stained  with  dishonour  the  cause 
of  the  White  Bose. 

For  many  a  year  the  knights   of  the 
Cycle  met  and  sang, — 

* '  Then  here's  to  the  toast,  tho'  the  battle  was  lost, 
And  he  who  refuses  a  traitor  we'll  mark, 
Here's  a  health  to  our  prince  not  meaning  from 

whence, 
For  thus  sings  the  chorus  of  Robert  John  Clark." 


But  all  earthly  things  have  an  end. 
Even  songs  and  wine  cannot  keep  alive  a 
lost  cause.;  and  at  last,  even  as  an  excuse 
for  a  glass,  the  Jacobitism  of  Wales  died 
away  into  the  grave  of  oblivion. 

For  a  century  and  more,  under  all  changes 
of  parties,  the  policy  of  the  first  Brunswick 
Whigs  sought  to  fashion  the  destinies  of 
Wales  on  a  Whig  model,  and  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  make  Welsh  nationalism  an 
object  of  scorn  and  reproach,  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  EiUglishmen,  but  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  very  Welsh  aristocracy,  whose 
wise  fathers  had  known  that  Welshman 
and  Cavalier  were  one  and  the  same.  But 
Welsh  nationalism,  that  survived  the 
Roman  legionary  and  the  Norman  knight, 
has  defied  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of 
revolutionary  settlements,  and  lives  on 
more  vigorous  than  ever,  in  a  generation 
that  has  forgotten  the  very  dates  of 
Hampden's  field  and  Sidney's  scafifold.  If 
the  national  revival  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ideals  of  Sir  John  Owen,  Huw  Morus, 
and  David  Morgan,  the  blame  rests  on  the 
Whig  aristocrats,  who  succeeded  in  driving 
a  nation  in  despair  from  ideals  against 
which  the  armed  might  of  Cromwell's 
soldier  saints  warred  in  vain. 

J.  Arthur  Price. 
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Dafydd  lonawr  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  Milton,  by  others  as  the  Dr.  Johnson,  by  others  as  the  James  Thomson  of 
his  coontrv.  The  stout  old  conservative  poet  shut  his  door  in  the  face  of  John  Jones  of  Glan  y  Qors,  the  revolutionarv 
poet,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Dafydd  lonawr's  **  Ode  to  the  Trinity"  and  **  Ode  to  the  Deluge"  to  call 
upon  him  as  a  brother  bard. 

The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Griffith,  J.P.,  DolgellaiL 


Thubsengton,  Loughboboxtgh, 

Leicester,  October,  21,  *50. 
My  dear  sir, 

What  you  have  heard  is  true.  The  Memoir 
is  written  and  is  now  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Jones  corresponded  with  David  Kichards, 
but  I  have  none  of  his  letters.  I  have  Mr. 
Jones's  letters  to  Mr.  Charles  of  Bala  and 
to  Mr.  Richards  of  Darowen,  and  there  is 
frequent  mention  in  them  of  David  Richards 
the  poet,  and  for  the  most  part  a  flattering 
mention  of  his  name.  He  and  Mr.  Jones 
were  school-fellows  and  were  intimate,  and 
Mr.  Jones  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Richards.    If  you  want  those  testi- 


monies, I  shall  with  pleasure  look  over  the 
letters  and  copy  them  for  you. 

Mr. will  be  the  publisher  of  the 

Memoir,  and  it  will  be  published,  I  expect, 
about  the  beginning  of  next  year.  You 
should  have  written  to  a  brother  Welshman 
without  sending  him  a  queen. 

Yours  most  truly, 

John  Owen. 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Jones's  letters  to  Mr. 
Charles  concerning  David  Richards, — 

Cbeaton,  1789,  November  17. 
"I  wish  you  could  forward  the  MS.,— 
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translation  of  Romaine's  twelve  sermons  on 
the  Son^  of  Solomon, — ^when  you  have 
done  with  it,  to  Mr.  David  Richards,  at 
Ciogchurch,  near  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire, 
who  is  my  dear  friend,  and  perhaps  the 
first  Welshman  in  this  age.  In  several  of 
his  letters  he  desired  me  to  send  my  papers 
to  him  before  I  sent  them  to  the  printers. 

Ceeaton,  April  15,  1790. 

"  You  need  not  send  my  MS.  to  D. 
R'chards  in  Glamorganshire,  for  he  will 
remove  from  there  to  Towyn,  Merioneth, 
in  the  month  of  May." 

Aberystwyth,  30  June,  1791. 

"  Since  I  left  Bala  I  have  been  at  Towyn 
with  my  friend  D.  Richards ;  in  whom  I 
have  had  much  comfort,  though  full  of 
eccentricity  and  peculiarities  of  a  poet.  He 
has  repeatedly  perused  my  MS.,  and  made 
it  very  correct,  and  spoke  of  the  translation 
in  very  favourable,  and  perhaps  in  too 
high  terms." 

Gbeaton,  Oct.  (no  date,  I  guess  in  1791). 

"  My  friend  Richards  resides  now  at 
Towyn,  Merioneth,  and  has  set  up  a  school 
there.  He  is,  I  trust,  a  friend  to  true  re- 
ligion ;  but  he  is  a  poet.  I  have  some 
notion  that  your  chapel  at  Dyflryn,  by 
Barmouth,  is  on  his  land.  I  wish  you 
would  call  on  him,  when  convenient." 

Creaton,  Feb,  4,  1795. 

"  I  am  truly  concerned  to  find  by  your 


last  that  you  and  my  old  friend  Richards 
have  had  any  misunderstanding.  All  that 
I  dare  offer  towards  extenuatmg  his  im- 
proper conduct  is,  that  great  poets  have 
great  peculiarities.  I  wish  you  to  preserve 
the  letters  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  which  I  trust  will  be  in  the  month  of 
June  next." 


Creaton,  March  29,  1799. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  undertaken 
your  periodical  publication  ;  greater  efforts 
are  produced  on  a  country  by  small  pub- 
lications industriously  circulated  than  by 
any  other.  I  wish  my  friend  Richards 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  contribute ;  but 
this  is  not  very  probable,  for  poets  have 
invincible  peculiarities.  I  should  feel  ex- 
treme diffidence  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  book  (probably  *  Cy wydd  y  Drindod '  ;> 
yet  by  and  by  1  may  attempt  it  very 
briefly." 

Crbaton,  Nov,  19,  1799. 

"D.  Richards  promises  to  contribute 
towards  your  Tryaorva" 


The  only  reference  to  D.  Richards  in  Mr. 
Jones's  letters  to  Richards  of  Darowen  is 
the  following, — 

Creaton,  July  26,  1825. 

"Pray,  is  my  old  and  valued  friend 
David  Richards  (lonawr)  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living  ?  And  how  is  the  dear 
man  ? " 


THE    BARDS    OF    THE    ISLE    OF    BRITAIN. 


(See  frontispiece  to  Walks,  Vol,  IIJ 


"Y^E  lords  of  letters  ;  lovers  of  old  lays. 

Ye  Bards  of  Britain's  Isle,  who  long  have  sung 

And  voiced  a  people's  hopes  with  tuneful  tongue, 
Awhile  stoop  low  and  list  to  my  poor  praise, 
Though  clothed  within  a  foreign  garb,  to  you. 

I  laud  your  office  and  yOur  work,  and  pray 

The  former  ne'er  may  die,  the  latter  may 
It  live  as  long.     Qo  on  ye  chosen  few, 

Haverfordwest 


With  live  coals  off  the  Cymric  altar  fired. 

And  tell  the  truths  the  sacred  flames  befit 

Tou  to  proclaim ;  and  by  their  warmth  inspired 

Move    worshippers,    at    Falsehood's    feet    who 
sit, 

To  fiee  her  fateful  sway,  and  ne'er  be  tired 

Again ;   the  Truth  and   Freedom  serve ;    most 
fit. 

QWYWFABDD  DyFBD. 
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GLIMPSES    OF    EARLY    CARDIFF. 


I^HE  capital  of  Wales  is  not  merely  the 
-'-  greatest  coalport  in  the  world,  but 
one  ot  the  most  progressive  towns  in  the 
wide  empire  o£  Britain.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  its  population 
was  only  a  thousand  or  thereabouts,  to-day 
it  is  nigh  on  160,000,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Nor  has  it  grown  at  the  expense  of 
eiUier  health  or  beauty.  Thanks  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  its  citizens,  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  one  who 
ia  a  nobleman  in  more  than  name,  Cardiff 
18  one  of  the  handsomest  and  moat 
salubrious  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
kingdom.  Strangers  marvel  at  the  docks 
and  shipping ;  but  as  they  mostly  entertain 
odd  misconceptions  of  the  town,  they  are 
agreeably  surprised  and  delighted  at  its 
broad,  busy  streets,  its  fine  buildings,  its 
noble  castle,  its  pleasant  parks  and  public 
gardens,  its  glorious  sweep  o£  river,  and 
the  general  air  of  rue  in  urbe  that 
pervades  this  most  cosmopolitan  of  towns. 
Cosmopolitan  indeed,  for, — especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  —  all 
maritime  nations  may  be  seen,  and  many  a 


language  heard,  from  the  vivacious  chatter 
of    our    Gallic    neighbours    to   the    more 

recondite  dialects  of  the  Far  East,  and 
added  to  and  hotter  than  them  all,  our 
wholesome  English  speech,  and  (notably  on 
"  Mabon's  Day  ")  the  expressive  tongue 
that  enthusiasts  declare  was  first  uttered 
in  the  groves  of  Paradise. 

A  busy  centre  this,— a  focus  of  civic, 
educational,  and  social  progress ;  the 
centre,  too,  of  a  district  which  for  interest 
has  no  superior  in  all  Wales.  To  north- 
ward, over  the  trees,  rise  the  stately  spires 
of  Llandafi",  and  when  you  walk  within 
that  loveliest  of  churchyards  you  tread 
reverently,  for  you  remember  that  here  is 
the  oldest  Christian  site  in  Britain.  You 
visit  Caei'philly,  and  gaze  with  awe  at  that 
tremendous  castle,  silent  but  eloquent  in 
its  decay.  Wherever  you  bend  your  steps 
it  is  the  same.  Castles,  mansions,  churches, 
cromlechs,  sculptured  stones  of  ancient 
date,  abound  to  charm  alike  the  artist  and 
the  antiquary.  Nor  ia  this  all,  for  the 
district  is  one  of  rare  geological  richness, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  student  of 
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nature,  in  whatever  department,  can  ex- 
plore it  without  being  abundantly  re- 
warded. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Cardiff,  of  which  one  is 
astonished  to  learn  that  its  history  has  yet 
to  be  written.  Doubtless  the  very  progress 
and  increase  of  the  place  is  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact.  Cardiffians  are  so 
busily  engaged  preparing  in  the  present 
for  the  future  that  they  have  scant  leisure 
for  devotion  to  the  past.  Rumours  of  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  chronicle  crop 
up  from  time  to  time,  but  the  historian 
proper  has  yet  to  make  his  appearance. 
What  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Corbett  would 
have  achieved  but  for  his  lamented  death 
we  cannot  tell.  The  official  search  of  Mr. 
Hobson  Matthews,  though  undertaken  for 
a  different  purpose,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  no  doubt  the  close  acquaint- 
ance that  gentleman  has  made  with 
documents  of  local  tenour,  as  well  in 
Cardiff  itself  as  at  the  Record  Office  and 
elsewhere,  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
were  he  but  to  undertake  the  task  of 
chronicler.  An  ideal  history  of  Cardiff 
would,  however,  best  proceed  from  several 
hands  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
editor,  one  undertaking  the  archaeological, 
another  the  industrial  side  of  the  district, 
and  so  on.  Much  material  of  the  greatest 
value  lies  at  the  museum  and  free  library. 
Nor  should  the  press  be  forgotten,  from 
which  the  more  recent  story  of  the  borough 
must  of  neqessity  be  largely  gleaned. 

Whether  the  Britons  had  a  centre  at 
Cardiff  is  a  mpot  point.  That  the  Romans 
had,  and  fortified  it,  is  known  with 
certainty;  and  there  is  some  probability 
that  in  Tibia  Amnis  and  Tibia  or 
Rhatostathybias,  the  Roman  names  for 
Cardiff  and  the  river  on  which  it  stands 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times. 
There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  pedestrian 
through  Queen  Street,  Duke  Street,  and 
thencd  westward,  is  treading  that  famous 
thoroughfare  the  Via  Julia  Maritima. 
For  hundreds  of  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  the  Britons  seem  to  have 
reisrned  undisturbed  at  Cardiff,  and  one 
of  their  princes,  lestyn  ap  Gwrgan, 
strengthened  the  fortifications  and  added 
to  the  town.  Then  came  the  Norman 
yoke  in  the  person  of  Robert  Fitzhamon, 


who,  defeating  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
soil,  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  and 

Parcelled  out  the  district  amongst  the 
nights,  his  fellow  marauders.  Soon  after 
this  the  castle  of  Cardiff  acquired  a  certain 
romantic  celebrity,  for  was  it  not  here  that 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  wets  confined 
and  (according  to  tradition)  deprived  of 
his  eyesight.  Later  still  we  find  Owen 
Glyndwr,  that  scourge  of  the  oppressor, 
besieging  the  castle  and  burning  the  town, 
all  but  one  street,  in  which  was  the 
convent  of  the  *'  Friars  minor." 

We  thus  know  that  so  far  bick  as  the 
fifteenth  century  Cardiff  was  a  centre  of 
some  importance.  Qiraldus  Cambrensis 
passed  through  it  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
but  confines  himself  to  an  eulogium  of  the 
castle  and  to  repeating  the  tradition  that 
Henry  II.  stayed  at  Cardiff  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  and  whilst  at  St.  Pirane's 
Chapel,  of  which  we  shall  hear  again,  was 
visited  by  a  miraculous  being,  and  urged 
to  prohibit  buying  and  selling  on  the 
Lord's  Day  throughout  his  dominions. 
About  1540  we  get  our  first  real  glimpse  of 
the  town,  thanks  to  old  Leland,  who,  in  his 
precious  "Itinerary," — a  work  worth  any 
number  of  times  its  weight  in  gold, — ^thus 
speaks  of  what  he  quaintly  calls  Cairtaphe* 

The  Town  self  of  Cairtaphe  as  the  principale  of 
al  Glamorganshire  is  well  waullid,  and  is  by 
Estimation  a  Mile  in  Cumpace.  In  the  waulle  be 
5.  Gates.  First  Fortllongeyy  in  Englisch  the  Ship 
Gkite,  flat  South.  Then  Forte  Dourer  in  Englisc^ 
the  Water  Gate,  by  Southe  Weste.  The  Fort 
Miakin  by  North  West,  so  cauUid  bycause  it  ledith 
the  way  into  the  Lordship  of  Miakin,  Then  Forte 
Singhenith  flat  North,  so  caullid  bycause  that 
menne  passe  by  it  into  Singhenith.  Then  Forte 
Crokerton  flat  Est,  so  caullid  of  the  Suburbe  that 
joynith  hard  to  it. 

The  Gastelle  is  in  the  North  West  side  of  the 
Town  Waulle,  and  is  a  great  Thing  and  a  strong, 
but  now  in  sum  Ruine. 

Ther  be  2.  Gates  to  entre  the  Castelle,  wherof 
the  biggest  is  caullid  Sherehaul  Gate,  the  other  is 
caullid  the  Escheker  Gate, 

There  is  by  Shirhaul  Gate  a  great  large  Tour 
caullid  White  Tour;  wherin  is  now  the  Einges 
Armary. 

The  Dungean  Tour  is  large  and  fair. 

The  Castelle  toward  the  Town  by  Est  and  South 
is  plaine,  but  it  is  dikid  by  Northe,  and  by  West  it 
id  defended  by  Taphe  Biver. 

*  There  were  many  varioiu  Bpellingf  of  Cardiff  la  early  times,— 
thus  Cardyfe,  Cardiff,  Cardiffe,  Caerdiffe,  Keraiff^  KerdylTfand 
Leland'B  Cairtaphe.  The  Welsh  is  Caerdydd.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  not  known  with  exactness. 
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CtStan  OimiiE.    fDroun  btl  H.  HuthtM,  1- 


There  be  oerteiii  Placea  in  the  Castelle  limited  to 
ereiy  one  of  the  13.  Perea  or  Knig-htes  that  cam 
with  Haymo  Erie  of  Olocettar  in  ging  William 
Conquerort  Dayes  and  wan  Olamorgant  Cimtorf. 
And  eche  of  Uieee  be  bound  to  the  Castelle  Qarde. 

Ther  be  2.  Paroche  Chirchis  in  the  Towne, 
wherof  the  principale  lying  snmwhat  by  Eat  ia  one, 
the  other  of  oar  Lady  is  by  Bouthe  on  the  Water 
aide. 

There  is  a  Chapelle  beeddea  in  8lu>e-Maker  Slreat 
of  S.  Ferine,  and  a  nother  hard  within  Mttkin 
Qat«  gide. 

Ther  waa  a  late  a  goodly  Uansion  in  the  Town 
oaoUid  Plaee  Newith. 

The  biggest  Snburbe  of  the  Town  is  oatillid 
CroherUm,  and  ther  was  a  House  of  Oray  Frere*. 

There  ia  a  nother  Snburbe  bat  lease  without 
PortUongy- 

The  Slake  Frera  House  was  withowte  Meikin 
Gate :  and  by  aide  thia  is  litle  Building  there. 

Lela&d  also  tells  us  in  his  quaint  way 
that  "  the  water  of  Taphe  cummith  so  down 
from  woddy  hills,  and  often  briiiggith 
down  gncb  ledges  and  trees  that  the 
Cuntery  wer  not  able  to  make  up  the 
Bridges  if  they  were  stone  they  ahould  be 
so  often  broken."  Cardiff  has  now  five 
bridges,  including  the  fine  structure  opened 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  which 
bears  his  name. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of  the 
gentle  Edward,  we  get  our  first  clear  idea 


of  the  principal  streets  and  churches  of 
CardiS.  I  quote  from  a  Patent  Roll  of  the 
third  year  of  that  monarch, — 

LeEat  gate 

Le  Est  streta 

Le  High  atrete 

Le  South  gate 

Duck  strete 

WerioQ  atrete  (wherein  ia  Cook's  Tower). 

Churohea  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary. 

Yet  another  glimpse  of  Cardifi  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
furnished  by  Rice  Merrick,  from  whose 
description  I  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs,— 

Within  the  Towne  Wallea  ore  two  Farishe 
Churches.  The  one  called  St.  John's,  being  a  faire 
Church,  with  two  ndes,  standing  upon  boaaed  and 
embowed  PiUers  of  faire  free  stone :  and  the 
Chanoell,  oompassed  with  two  faire  Tides.  And  in 
the  West  end  a  very  faire  Steeple  of  gray  Aahlere, 
with  fower  gates  of  fflree-stone,  very  workmanly 
wrought,  striding  upon  4  strong  Fillers,  under- 
propping the  same  :  The  workmanshipp  of  it,  beioK 
earryed  to  a  great  heighth,  and  above  beautifyea 
with  Finnsclea,  of  all  skilful  behouldera  is  very 
well  liked  of.  It  was  made  in  Anfi  DHi*  ....  by 
....  Hart,  a  Hason,  who  made  the  Tower  of 
Wrexam,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Briatow.  This 
Church  atandeth  not  far  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Towne. 
■  Bom*  fin  Um  dsta  ■*  14M,  bnt  I  know  not  on  whM  aaawn^. 
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The  other,  called  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  is  of 
farre  greater  Antiquity,  supposed  to  be  of  som 
Beligion,  standeth  in  the  south  west  part  of  the 
Towne,  the  yard  whereof  reached  neere  the  Kay, 
to  which  alsoe  the  Inhabitants,  before  that  Cardiff 
was  enlarged,  as  before  is  said,  were  Parishioners. 
To  this  Church  is  annexed  the  Church  or  Chappell 
of  Both,  for  therein  they  have  their  Christening, 
Marriase,  and  Buryall.  The  Castle  of  Cardiff 
standeuL  within  this  Parish. 

Within  the  towne  walls  were  two  Chappells :  the 
one  called  the  Shoemaker's  Chappell,  being  of  very 
high  building,  yet  standeth  in  Shoemaker's  Streete ; 
the  other  hard  by  the  West  Gkite,  now  decayed,  for 
a  staires  for  the  Castle  is  there  made. 

Without  the  West  Gate  was  a  house  of  black 
ffryers,  founded  by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  sometime  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  Ano 
1256. 

And  without  the  North  Gkite,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
being  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  founded  the  Gray  ffryers, 
wherein  Sir  William  Herbert,  Knight,  hath  builded 
a  house  of  late. 

The  Towne  is  very  well  compacted,  beautifyed 
with  many  faire  Houses  and  large  Slxectes,*  it  is 
almost  Square,  is  Quadrant,  but  more  in  length 
from  the  South  toward  the  North,  then  the  other 
way. 

Li  the  Cheife  Streete,  called  the  High  Streete, 
standeth  a  faire  Towne  Hall,  wherein  is  holden  the 
Towne  Court,  every  ffortnight.  Adjoyning  to  the 
same,  is  a  faire  Shambles  below,  wherein  Victualls 
are  sould:  And  above,  a  faire  great  Chamber, 
where  ye  Aldermen  and  Magistrates  vse  to  con- 
sult :  And  under  the  Hall  is  the  Prison,  wherein 
offenders  and  misdoers  are  committed,  which  is 
called  Kwchmoel. 

And  in  the  South  part  of  the  Guild  Hall  is  a 
Chamber  wherein  Juryes,  being  Swome,  remoyne ; 
and  such  as  are  committed,  convict  upon  executions. 

In  the  South  part  of  the  Guild  Hall,  in  the 
middle  of  4  Crosse  wayes,  is  built  a  faire  Crosse, 
Quadrant,  with  gristes,  covered  over  with  lead ; 
under  which,  and  neere  abouts,  is  the  Come 
Markett,  twice  kept  weekely,  viz.,  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

In  the  High  Streete,  which  extendeth  from  the 
Guild  Hall  northward  toward  the  Castle,  being  a 
faire  and  wide  Streete,  is  kept  Markett,  for  all 
other  necessaries  to  be  sould,  as  aforesaid. 

Merrick  gives  some  other  details  and 
mentions  Cockestower  (referred  to  in  the 
Patent  Roll  above),  which  he  says  was 
built  to  defend  the  town  against  the  danger 
of  the  sea. 

So  much  for  verbal  description.  The 
first  map  of  Cardiff, — and  quaint  enough  it 
looks  to  the  modern  eye, — is  that  of  Speed 
which  was  published  in  1610,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Corbett, — whom  I  have  already 

*  Speed  (with  whom  Camilen  concan)  describes  Cardiff  as  "the 
teizwt  towne  of  aU  South  Wales." 


quoted, — has  drawn  up  the  accompanying 
data, — 

Present  Name, 

Part  of  Queen  Street 

Duke  Street 

Part  of  Castle  Street  and 
part  in  Castle  Gardens 

Peui^  of  Castle  Street  and 
ground  hetween  same 
and  Castle  wall 

Womanhy  Street 

Church  Street 

High  Street  and  St. 
Mary  Street 

North  Street 

Working  Street,  St. 
John's  Square  and  (?) 
Trinity  Street 

Wharton  Street 

Gk)late 

Entrance  to  Castle 
Bemoyed  to  another  site 

in     centre     of     High 

Street 
Part  of  Queen  Street 
Now  remoTod  "t 


*^  Extract  froTn  Speed. 

Smithes  Stret 
Shoemakers  Stret 
West  Stret 

Back  Stret 


Hummanhye  Street 
St.  Johns  Stret 
High  Stret 

North  Stret 
Working  Stret 


Porrag  Stret* 
Frogg  Lane 
St.  Johns  Church 
Castle  Lane 
Towne  House 


Duke  Stret 

The  Poores  Beliefe 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  fairly  graphic 
view  of  Cardiff  as  it  stood  three  hunared 
years  ago,  and  as  it  continued  in  the  main  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
"  The  size  and  shape  of  the  old  town,"  says 
Mr.  Corbett, "  can  readily  be  seen  on  any 
modem  map  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Glamorganshire  canal,  from  the  Castle  to 
the  Custom  House,  follows  the  line  of  the 
Town  Ditch,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
town.  Indeed  a  fragment  of  the  old  wall 
still  remains  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 
Westgate  Street  would  approximately 
correspond  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  Castle  was  the  northern 
boundary,  and  at  the  south  the  eastern 
wall  joined  the  river,  forming  an  angle." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  map  of 
Speed's  with  one  bearing  date  1828  (which 
illustrates  some  interesting  reminiscences 
by  the  late  Alderman  Winstone,  in  the 
"  Transactions  "  of  the  Cardiff  Natui*alists' 
Society),  and  with  the  present  day  map  of 

*  Porrag  Street  is  said  to  be  a  misprint  for  Forage  Street. 

t  The  names  of  Cardiff  streets  have  much  of  Interest  about 
them.  Some  of  the  ancient  ones  still  remain,  as  I  have  already 
noted.  The  modern  names  have  been  selected,  the  bulk  of  them 
with  mach  care.  Thus  we  have  one  ffroup  commemorating  the 
ancient  lords  of  Cardiff ;  another  recalling  the  house  of  Bute ; 
another  that  of  Mackintosh ;  whilst  others  again  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Welsh  towns  and  counties,  the  leading  metals, 
precious  stones,  astronomical  terms,  and  so  on.  And  this  has 
been  fur  the  most  part  contrived  so  as  to  fix  the  location  of  the 
thoroughfares  in  the  memory,  a  pUui  that  might  well  be  adopted 
In  many  other  towns. 
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the  borough.  Save  for  an  increase  of 
houses,  there  is  a  wonderful  resemblance 
between  the  first  two  maps;  in  both  we 
see  the  Taff  leaving  its  present  bed  near 
Cardiff  bridge,  and,  from  a  point  at  the 
bottom  of  Quay  Street,  running  along  or 
near  the  site  or  Westgate  Street,  past  the 
Go-late  towards  the  sea.  At  the  Qo4ate 
ships  that  could  not  finish  loading  at  the 
quay  by  reason  of  the  tide  took  occasion  to 
embark  the  balance  of  their  burden.  The 
river,  it  seems,  encroached  much  on  the 
west  wall  of  Cardiff,  nor  was  this  the  only 
damage  done  by  water,  for  just  prior  to 
the  issue  of  Speed's  map  there  came  a 
fierce  storm  and  flood  that  swept  away  the 
fine  old  church  of  St.  Mary.  This  edifice 
stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Western 
Mail  buildings,  the  present  church  of  the 
name  being  in  another  quarter  of  the  town. 
The  quaint  town  house  has  long  been 
replaced  by  worthier  municipal  buildings, 
and  the  latter  are  now  too  small  for  the 

f  rowing  requirements  of  the  communitjr. 
he  town  house,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  m 
the  middle  of  High  Street,  and,  like  many 
another  block,  has  disappeared  in  the  very 
necessary  widening  of  the  public  thorough- 
fares. 

So  much  for  early  descriptions  and  maps. 
Others  mi^ht  have  been  referred  to,  as,  tor 
instance,  that  of  Dineley  in  1688,  though 
his  record  of  the  Beaufort  Progress  tells  us 
much  less  of  Cardiff  than  of  many  other 


places  of  far  less  importance  in  Wales. 
The  first  reliable  picture  of  Cardiff  is 
probably  that  of  Buck,  executed  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  view  and  many  otners  may  be  con- 
sulted at  the  museum,  where  the  curator, 
Mr.  Ward,  has  arranged  them  so  as  to  be 
most  easily  available  for  reference.  Buck's 
carefully  executed  design  was  taken  from 
a  point  somewhere  on  the  Canton  side; 
but  the  only  features  which  remain  are  the 
Castle  and  St.  John's  Church, — indeed  the 
latter  alone  will  probably  be  recognised,  $o 
changed  is  the  castle  under  the  restoring 
hands  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  and  his 
distinguished  son.  To  the  former  modern 
Cardiff  owes  much  of  her  earlier  progress, 
and  the  latter  not  only  follows  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  not  only  fosters  com- 
mercial enterprise  within  the  town  whence 
he  draws  such  wealth,  but  has  used  his 
influence  to  ensure  for  its  residents  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  busy  Cardiff.  Thanks, 
also,  to  his  lordship's  antiquarian  tastes,  the 
ruins  of  the  Grey  Friars  have  been 
reverently  conserved,  and  those  of  the 
Black  Friars  traced  and  identified.  Thus 
within  the  past  two  years  has  another  link 
been  established  between  the  Cardiff  of 
to-day,  with  its  vast  enterprise  and  teem- 
ing population,  and  the  quaint  old  Cardiff 
of  Leland,  Merrick,  and  Speed. 

Arthur  Mee. 
"  Western  Mail"  Cardiff. 


RADNORSHIRE  AND  THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE. 


INFORMATION  on  any  subject  relating 
to  the  history  of  Radnorshire  is 
diflicult  to  obtain.  I  remember  finding 
that  under  the  head  of  Radnorshire  in  the 
General  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
two  books  only  were  mentioned, — one  a 
twopenny  geography,  and  the  other  a  book 
of  views.  Such  facts  as  are  generally 
known  as  to  the  decay  of  Welsh  in  Radnor- 
shire may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
sources, — Ivor  James, "  Welsh  in  the  XVIth 
and  XVIIth  Centuries"  (Cardiff,  1887) 
pp.  33  et  foil.;  J.  E.  Southall  "Wales 
and  her  Language"  (Newport,  1892)  pp. 
337-341 ;  A.  J.  Ellis  "  On  the  Delimitation 


of  the  English  and  Welsh  Languages,"  Y 
Cymrnrodor,  Vol.  V.,  p.  203  (note);  Mr. 
Ravenstein's  paper  on  the  Celtic  languages. 
The  available  facts,  though  few,  are 
sufficiently  clear,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
decline  of  Welsh  step  by  step  during  the 
last  three  centuries, — 

1587.— John  Penry  stated  that  'where  Munmoth 
and  Radnock  Shiers  border  yppon  the 
marches,  they  all  speake  English.' 

1730. — ^The  Welsh  language  still  used  once  a 
month  for  divine  service  in  the  parish  church 
of  Beguildy,  near  the  Shropshire  border. 
Evidently  English  had  practically  gained 
the  mastery  here. — (Ivor  James). 
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1748. — Glasowm    had    been    for     some    tune 

bilingual. — (Ivor  James). 
17d7. — ^Lewis  Morris  tells  us  that  the  prevailing 

language  at  New  Badnor  was  Welsh,  and 

that  Penybont  was  bilingual. — (Ivor  James). 

On    the    moors    between     Knighton    and 

Uandrindod  the  only  language  was  Welsh. 

— (Southall). 
1810. — Abbey    Cwm    BHr  was    still  bilingual, 

Farmhouse  preaching  being  partly  in  Welsh. 

— (SouthaU}. 
1850. — ^The  Welsh  service  in  the  parish  of  St. 

Harmon's  was  discontinued. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  these  facts 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
English  was  spoken  all  along  the  eastern 
fringe  of  Radnorshire, — in  the  towns  of 
Presteign  and  Knighton  probably  to  the 
exclusion  of  Welsh ;  that  during  the  next 
century  and  a  half  the  greater  part  of  the 
county, — with  the  exception  of  the  more  out 
of  the  way  districts,—  became  bilingual;  that 
Welsh  had  died  out  of  the  whole  eastern  half 
of  the  county  before  1800,and  had  receded  to 
its  present  limits  before  1850.  In  a  note  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis*  paper  read  before  the  Cym- 
mrodorion,a  communication  from  Mr.  Howel 
W.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
English  was  introduced  into  Radnorshire 
by  settlements  of  Cromwellian  soldiers,  and 
that  the  two  languages  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  until  cubout  forty  years  ago. 
The  latter  part  of  this  statement,  at  any 
rate,  is  at  variance  with  all  other  evidence. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  Radnorshire  be- 
came English  speaking,  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  go  far  to  explain  this.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  county 
consists  of  high,  bleak  moorland,  inhabited 
by  a  very  scanty  population.  The  fertile 
tracts  lie  for  the  most  part  along  the 
English  border,  and  here-the  greater  part 
of    the    population    is    found.      The    in- 


habitants of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
county*  are  thus  practically  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Wales,  but  they  are  in  com- 
munication with  England  at  all  points. 
The  wonder  under  such  circumstances  is, 
not  that  they  became  English  speaking, 
but  that  they  kept  their  Welsh  so  long. 
Of  special  importance  to  the  linguistic 
history  of  the  county  must  have  been  the 
fact  that  its  two  chief  market  towns, — 
Presteign  and  Knighton, — are  both  on  the 
extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  county. 
They  are  both  east  of  Offa's  Dyke,  and 
can  never  in  modem  times  have  been 
very  Welsh  in  language.  No  student  of 
language  or  dialect  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
influence  which  market  towns  exercise 
upon  linguistic  conditions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
much  freer  intercourse  between  Radnor- 
shire and  the  adjoining  English  distiicts 
than  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  more 
Welsh  speaking  counties,  though  how  far 
this  has  been  the  cause,  and  how  far  the 
efifect,  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  linguistic 
barrier  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  One 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalence  of  English  names  in  the  villages 
of  Raduorshire  (see  Wales,  Vol.  I.,  p.  252). 
Another  striking  proof  is  given  by  the 
census  figures.  In  1891,  out  of  21,791 
inhabitants  of  the  county  5,600,  or  more 
than  one  in  four,  were  immigrants.  Out 
of  33,046  natives  of  Radnorshire  enumerated 
.in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  16,191  were  in  1891  living  in  the 
county ;  that  is  to  say  that  over  one-half 
of  those  born  in  Radnor  have  left  their 
homes  for  England  or  elsewhere. 

T.  Darlington. 


T  CRY  aloud  if  thou  dost  only  say, — 
■'•     "  This  path  is  not  for  thee,  O  child, 
Thou  must  endure  a  Httle  while  the  storm, 

Must  wander  still  a  little  in  the  wild." 
And  much  I  murmur  in  my  prayers  to  thee, 
Forgetting,  Lord,  that  thou  didst  die  for  me. 


I    CRY    ALOUD    TO    THEE. 

If  thou  dost  ask  some  sacrifice  of  me, 
I  press  my  idol  closer  to  my  breast, 

**  Leave  me  but  this,"  I  pleading,  pleading  cry, 
**  I  give  thee  all  the  rest." 

Can  I  not  give  my  earthly  all  to  thee 

Since  thou,  O  Lord,  didst  give  thy  life  for  me  ? 


If  thou  dost  lay  one  little  cross  on  me 
And  bid  me  bear  it  up  life's  stony  hill, 

I  weep  such  bitter  tears  as  I  ascend, 
And  murmur,  murmur  still. 

Alas,  before  my  eyes  I  seldom  see 

The  Cross  where  thou  didst  suffer,  Lord,  for  me. 


Grant  I  may  walk  thy  paths  with  thankful  heart, 
And  in  the  storm  may  trust  thy  guiding  hand. 

Gladly  may  bear  the  cross  thou  dost  impose. 
And,  joyful,  sacrifice  at  thy  command, 

Counting  as  naught  the  all  I  do  for  thee 

Since  thou  didst  die,  0  Lord,  didst  die  for  me. 


J 
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CHAPTER    III.* 

MANY  causes  conspired  to  tix  general 
attention  on  Wales  and  Welshmen 
in  the  days  of  Maurice  KyflSn.  The 
romantic  history  and  literature  of  Wales, 
in  one  form  or  another,  was  largely  known 
throughout  Christendom.  The  crowned 
and  coronetted  mothers  of  Europe  had 
excited  the  imagination  and  kindled  the 
ambition  of  th<  ir  children  with  the  stories 
of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  drawn  directly  in  large  measure 
from  the  works  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur  " 
appeared  from  Caxton's  press  at  a  fortunate 
moment,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  those  superstitious 
times,  was  pointed  at  as  the  re-incarnation 
of  the  mighty  British  warrior-king,  whose 
second  coming  had  been  long  foretold  by 
seer  and  bard.  Michael  Drayton  later  in 
the  century  sang, — 

**  Thus  the  powers  reveale 
That  when  the  Norman  line  in  strength  shall 
lastlie  faile, 

SFate  Hwiifang  the  time)  the  ancient  Britain  race 
^h^  come  again  to  sit  upon  the  sovereign  place. 
A  branch  sprung  out  of  Brute  th'  imperial  top 

shall  get 
Which,  grafted  in  the  stock  of  great  Plantaginet, 
The  stem  shall  strongly  wax,  as  still  the  trunk 

doth  wither, 
The  power  that  bore  it  thence  again  shall  bring 

it  thither 
By  Tudor." 

"  You  may  be  sure,"  says  Bacon,  in  his 
description  of  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Arthur  with  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  "  that  King  Arthur 
the  Briton  was  in  no  wise  forgotten."  The 
chroniclers  of  the  age,  from  Robert  Fabyan 
to  Holinshed,  took  infinite  pains  to  recount 
every  known  detail  of  the  lives  of  the 
fabulous  British  kings,  since,  to  use 
Fabyan's  own  words, "  Brute  entryd  firste 
the  Isle  of  Albion."  The  old  British  stories 
are  the  quarries  whence  the  modem  poets 
and  romancists  derived  very  much  of  their 
inspiration,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  present  time. 

*  The  ftnt  two  chapters  ue  in  Walsb,  Vol.  I.,  and  are  en- 
titled **  How  Maurice  KjtOn  led  me  Into  tronble." 
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In  the  118  years  of  the  rule  of  the 
Welsh  house,  England  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  vigour  in  her  sovereigns. 
The  subtle  diplomacy,  the  consummate 
policy,  the  splendid  courage,  the  unweary- 
ing vigilance,  and  the  exhaustless  resource 
of  the  Tudors,  triumphed  over  every 
difficulty,  every  intrigue,  every  conspiracy, 
rebellion,  and  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  on 
land  and  on  sea.  "  Henry  VIL,"  says 
Bacon,  ''was  one  of  the  best  sort  of 
wonders, — a  wonder  for  wise  men."  He 
was  wonderful  in  the  very  form,  even,  of  his 
treaties.  The  preface  to  every  one  of  them 
ran  thus, — "  When  Christ  came  into  the 
world.  Peace  was  sung ;  and  when  He  went 
out  of  the  world.  Peace  was  bequeathed." 
The  first  of  the  Tudors,  Bacon  further  tells 
us,  was  not  afraid  of  aoi  able  man,  as  Lewis 
XL  was.  Not  one  of  the  Tudors  was  afraid 
of  able  men.  The  court  was  thronged  by 
the  ablest  in  the  kingdom  and  of  these,  in 
the  splendour  of  their  services,  none 
surpassed  the  Herberts  of  Pembroke, 
Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  and  Montgomery, 
the  CromweUs,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  the 
Con  ways,  and  the  Cecils.  "As  the  first 
Henry,"  says  Bacon,  "chose  well,  so  he 
held  them  up  well,  for  it  is  a  strange 
thing,  though  he  were  a  dark  prince  and 
infinitely  superstitious,  and  his  times  full 
of  secret  conspiracies  and  troubles,  yet  in 
24  years'  reign  he  never  put  down  of  dis- 
composed councillor  or  near  servant  save 
only  Stanley." 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Welsh 
kings  and  queens,  Welshmen  flocked  into 
the  English  counties,  to  the  English  schools 
and  Universities,  to  the  church,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  bar,  the  civil  service,  and  the 
court.  They  made  some  little  mark  on 
the  literature,  and  a  very  great  one  on  the 
pure  and  applied  science  of  the  age. 
Robert  Recorde  of  Tenby  and  Doctor 
John  Dee  founded  the  English  school 
of  mathematics ;  and  Dee,  the  teacher  of 
Martin  Frobisher,  John  Davies  and  William 
Barlow  of  the  Pembrokeshire  Barlows, — 
the  last,  by  his  **  Navigator's  Supplies " 
and  "Magnetical  Advertisements,"  showed 
Englishmen  how  safely  to  navigate  the  seas. 
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In  those  far-away  days,  Welsh  schohirs 
helped  to  carry  the  fame  of  the  English 
schools  to  the  renowned  Universities  and 
to  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent, — to  Paris, 
Padua,  Sienna,  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Rome.  Perhaps,  however, 
Barclay's  reference  in  the  ship  of  fools  ap- 
plied quite  as  much  to  Wales  bs  England, — 

*'  One  runneth  to  Almagne,  another  to  France, 
To  Paris,  Padua,  Lombardy,  •  >r  Spayne, 
Another  to  Bonony,  Rome,  or  Orleans 
To  Caen,  Toulouse,  Athens,  or  Cologne, 
And  at  last  retumeth  home  agayne 
More  ignorant." 

The  reproach  was  possibly  deserved  by 
many  Welshmen, — John  Jones,  the  Brecon- 
shire  Eugenius,*  in  his  drama  of  Adrasta, 
drily  remarks  that  fools  may  come  from 
Padua  and  asses  graduate  at  Paris. 

Very  many  of  the  natives  of  Wales  who 
assisted  Henry  of  Richmond  on  the  field  of 
Bosworth,  were  rewarded  with  lands  and 
oflScial  positions  in  the  civil  and  military 
services,  and  they  played  their  parts  well 
in  the  stirring  events,  the  insurrections  and 
rebellions,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
country  from  1485  to  1603.  Not  a  few 
were  advanced  to  the  very  highest  positions 
among  the  new  nobility  who  filled  the 
places  of  those  of  the  spilt  blood  of 
Lancaster  and  York.  An  army  of  Welsh 
names  passes  before  the  students  of  the 
state  papers  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth.  The  number 
appears  enormous  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  population  of  Wales  in  the 
sixteenth  century  cannot  have  been  much, 
if  anything,  more  than  200,000. 

It  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  Welsh  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors.  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne  in  1558.  "The  gentlemen  of 
the  Inner  Temple,"  three  years  afterwards, 
in  her  own  presence,  played  the  tragedy  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex  founded  on  the  old 
story  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  play 
is  a  striking  object  lesson  on  the  value  of 
unity, — ^unity  in  the  family  as  well  as 
unity  in  the  state.  In  *'the  order  of  the 
dumb  show  before  the  first  act"  six  wild 
men  clothed  in  leaves  came  upon  the  stage. 
The  first  carried  a  faggot  of  small  sticks, 
which  they  all,  both  severally  and  together, 
assayed  with  all  their  strength  to  break; 

*  Bli  vorki  wen  known  neither  to  JEtowUmda  nor  Lowndes. 


but  it  could  not  be  broken  by  them.  At 
last  one  pulled  out  one  stick  and  broke  it 
easily;  and  the  rest,  plucking  out  all  the 
other  sticks,  broke  them  all,  one  after  the 
other. 

This  lesson  of  unity  was  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  mightier  than 
Sackville  took  up  the  theme  and  King 
Lear  was  transferred  from  Holinshed  to 
the  immortal  pages  of  Shakespeare.  The 
sources  of  Qorbuduc  and  King  Lear  have 
since  been  traced  to  the  common  traditions 
of  mankind,  but  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  stories  were  British,  and  they  were 
believed  to  be  parts  of  the  history  of  those 
who  lived  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Severn, 

The  Welsh,  whatever  is  true  of  the 
English,  took  the  lesson  of  unity  to  heart. 
Very  soon  there  was  neither  north  nor 
south,  but  only  one  Wales.  It  mattered 
not  where  they  settled,  Welshmen  were 
Welshmen  still,  and  they  clung  to  one 
another  as  Scotchmen  cling  to-day.  John 
Williams,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  much  welcomed  at  Cambridge,  says 
Bishop  Hacket,  by  the  old  Britons  of  North 
Wales,  who  praised  him  mightily  in  all 
places  of  the  University,  "  for  they  are 
good  at  that  to  those  of  their  own  lineage." 
Williams  was  made  proctor  at  the  time 
when  Qwin  was  advanced  to  the  headship 
of  St.  John's  College.  "The  next  com- 
mencement," Hacket  states,  "was  as  gay 
and  full  of  pomp  by  the  concourse  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen  as  ever  I  saw.  The 
acquaintance  and  fame  of  the  proctor 
drew  the  most.  The  Welsh  gentry  were 
enough  to  fill  the  scaffolds." 

The  heads  of  the  great  Welsh  houses 
helped  those  who  were  struggling  upwards. 
The  Earls  of  Essex  in  the  army,  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell  in  the  civil  service,  the 
Herberts,  the  two  Cecils,  kings  and  queens, 
— all  the  powerful  Welsh  of  the  time,  gave 
ready  assistance  to  those  in  lower  stations  ; 
and  Mostyn,  Vaughan,  Morgan,  Williams, 
Da  vies,  and  Jones  were  everywhere.  Lands 
and  manors,  the  patrimony  of  the  disen- 
dowed Welsh  monasteries,  bishoprics  and 
secular  titles,  were  showered  on  the  Welsh. 
The  people  of  the  marches  and  counties  had 
given  splendid  service  to  Henry  VIL  at 
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BoBWorth,  and  to  his  son  and  to  his  grand- 
children in  all  the  troubles  of  the  time ; 
and  the  kings  and  queens  of  Welsh  blood 
were  not  ungrateful.  The  monoglot  Welsh 
who  remained  at  home  amon^  the  mountains 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  learning 
English  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  good 
things  which  appeared  within  their  grasp. 
The  necessity  for  that  course  was  brought 
home  to  them  through  printed  book  and 
pamphlet,  through  Salisbury's  Dictionary 
and  Testament,  through  Morgan's  Bible, 
through  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  very  Act  of  Parliament  which  contained 
the  expression  of  the  desire  to  give  the 
last  three  to  the  people  in  their  own 
tongue.  The  act  or  union  itself  was  an 
act  of  princely  gratitude.  No,  the  Welsh 
sovereigns  were  not  ungrateful ;  but  at 
times  we  are  apt  to  attribute  their  generous 
actions  to  a  want  of  patriotism.  There  was 
no  desire  to  kill  the  Welsh  language  for 
the  mere  sake  of  killing  it,  but  there  was 
a  strong  yearning  to  qualify  the  Welsh 
people  to  participate  in  the  good  things  of 
the  greater  Britain  which,  for  the  first  time, 
was  gathering  wealth  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  ana  laying  the  foundation  of  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  now. 
The  method  may  have  been  a  mistaken 
one,  but  the  motive  was  unexceptionable. 
Gratitude  was  not  the  only  motive,  for  the 
Tudors  were  very  proud  of  their  Welsh 
origin.  The  poet  and  the  courtier  could  not 
gratify  Elizabeth  better  than  by  hinting 
at  her  descent  from  BrUtus.  KyflSn  de- 
scribed her  as 

*'  A  blessed  branch  of  Brutus  royall  race, 
To  Brytish  wightes  a  blissful  world  of  joy." 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  sixteenth  century  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  great 
many  English  authors,  —  among  others 
Thomas  Churchyard,  Michael  I)rayton, 
Roger  Ascham,  William  Camden,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Camden  speaks  of  the  Wales  of 
his  day  as  plentifully  yielding  martial 
captains,  judicious  civilians,  skilful  common 
lawyers,  learned  divines,  complete  courtiers, 
and  adventurous  soldiers.  Ben  Jonson, 
through  the  mouth  of  Griffith,  told  the 
king  m  the  very  face  of  the  whole  court, 
in  words  strongly  emphasized  by  Bishop 
Hacket,  that  Wales  had  always  been  fruit- 


ful of  loyal  hearts,  and  a  verv  seed-plot  of 
honest  minds  and  men.  What  lights  of 
learning  hath  Wales  sent  for  your  schools, — 
he  continued, — what  industrious  students 
of  your  laws,— what  able  ministers  of 
your  justice.  Whence  hath  the  crown  at 
all  times  better  servitors,  more  liberal  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes  ?  Where  hath 
your  court  or  council  for  the  present  more 
noble  ornaments  or  better  aids?  And, 
"  though  the  nation  be  said  to  be  un- 
conquered  and  most  loving  liberty,  yet  it 
was  never  mutinous ;  but,  please  your 
Majesty,  stout,  valiant,  and  courteous, 
hospitable,  temperate,  ingenious,  capable  of 
all  good  arts,  most  loving,  constant, 
charitable,  great  antiquarians,  religious 
preservers  or  their  gentry  and  genealogy, 
as  they  are  zealous  and  knowing  in 
religion."  These  words,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  are  in  the  masque  "  For  the  honour 
of  Wales." 

The  statements  are  general ;  for  the 
details  you  will  search  almost  in  vain. 

In  the  state  papers  indeed  the  names 
appear,  but  they  appear  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Identification  is  pretty  well 
impossible.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  John  Davies,  the  famous 
navigator,  from  another  seaman  of  the 
same  name,  John  Davies  of  Limehouse; 
and  for  three  hundred  years  the  acts  of 
the  Limehouse  sailor  have  been  attributed 
to  his  greater  contemporary,  the  explorer 
of  the  Arctic  Seas  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  greater  Davies  bought  a  share  of  the 
Sandridge  estate,  and  that  alone  has  been 
accepted  as  proof  that  he  was  a  Devonshire 
man,  and  thus  Wales  has  well  nigh  lost 
one  of  her  mightiest  heroes.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  both  writer  and  reader  to  try  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  the  indifference 
which  prevailed  on  all  sides  in  respect  of 
details  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were 
making  the  England  that  was  to  be. 
Besides  I  have  not  the  time.  Some  day  I 
may  attempt  the  task.  The  misfortune  is 
not  a  peculiarly  Welsh  ona  We  know 
little  or  nothing  about  Shakespeare  him- 
self except  from  tradition.  The  birth  place 
of  Thomas  Middleton  the  dramatist,  who 
was  probably  a  Welshman,  is  at  present 
not  known.  The  names  we  have,  but  the 
men  were  absorbed  by  the  great  city,  and 
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their  nationality  lost  in  the  English  race 
as  drops  of  rain  are  lost  in  the  sea.  More- 
over there  has  been  a  marked,  perhaps 
pardonable,  tendency  in  English  writers  to 
claim  as  English  every  famous  person  of 
unknown  origin.  Burleigh  is  one  out  of  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  point.  The  last 
writer  on  Burleigh,  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  states  that,  though  immense 
pains  were  taken  to  construct  a  long 
pedigree  of  the  family  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Camden  the  antiquary,  and  though 
Cecil  himself  spared  no  effort  to  prove  his 
descent  from  an  ancient  stock  of  notable 
personages,  it  has  hitherto  proved  im- 
possible, and  probably  will  always  remain 
so,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  family  further 
back  than  the  great  statesman's  grand- 
father, David  Cecil,  who  was  early  taken 
into  favour  by  Henry  VII.  Cecil's 
pedigree  down  to  Richard  Cecil  is  given 
in  pp.  142-7  of  Dr.  David  Powel's  work, 
published  in  1584  at  the  request  of  Sydney, 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  who  owned  the 
MS.  of  Llwyd's  translation  of  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan.  "These  pedigrees  and 
descents,"  says  Powel,  "I  gathered  faith- 
fuUie  out  of  sundrie  ancient  records  and 
evidences,  whereof  the  most  part  are 
confirmed  with  seals  authentike  there- 
unto appendant,  manifestlie  declaring  the 
antiquitie  and  truth  thereof;  which  re- 
mains at  this  present  in  the  custody  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Wm,  Cecil,  E.G., 
Lord  Burleigh  .  .  .  who  is  lineallie 
descended  from  .  .  .  Richard  Silsylt, 
father  to  David  Cecil,  grandfather  to  the 
said  Sir  Wm.  Cecil." 

Then  comes  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  statement  of  all.  *'  At  this  dale 
Wm.  Sitsylt  or  Cecill,  Esquire,  cosen 
germane  to  the  said  Lord  Burleigh,  re- 
moved by  one  degree  only,  is  possessed  of 
the  foresaid  Halterennis  in  Ewyas  land  as 
the  heire  male  of  Sitsylt,  and  is  descended 
of  Phillip  Cecill,  elder  brother  of  the  said 
David." 


"  Early  taken  into  favour  byHenry  VII.,** 
say  the  modem  writers.  Harleian  MS. 
6156,  supplies  the  interesting  comment 
that  David,  the  third  son  of  Richard 
Silsylt, "  fled  out  of  England  with  Henry 
of  Richmond."  From  the  same  MS.  it  is 
seen  that  William  Cecill,  of  Altyrennis, 
passed  away  in  1598  along  with  his 
great  "  cousen  germane,"  who  had 
directed  the  affairs  of  England  for  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole  Tudor  period. 
Burleigh  won  his  immortality  as  an 
Englishman. 

The  majority  of  men  of  Welsh  blood 
resident  in  England  were  not  so  fortunate, 
though  they,  too,  rendered  useful,  many  of 
them  distinguished,  services  in  church  and 
state.  Their  very  names  are  found  only 
in  the  dusty,  stained  manuscripts  of  the 
time;  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
remind  one  of  the  fable  which  Bacon  tells 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  poets,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  thread  of  every  man's 
life  there  was  a  little  medal  containing  the 
person's  name.  Time  waited  on  the  shears, 
and  as  soon  as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught 
the  medals  and  carried  them  to  the  river 
Lethe.  About  the  banks  there  were  many 
birds  flying  up  and  down,  and  these  picked 
up  the  medals  and  bore  them  in  their 
beaks  a  little  while,  and  then  let  them 
fall  into  the  river.  Only  there  were 
a  few  swans  which,  if  they  got  a 
medal,  carried  it  to  a  temple  where  it  is 
consecrate. 

I  hope  to  tell  the  story,  all  too  brief, 
inscribed  by  time  on  the  medals  which, 
rescued  from  oblivion,  bear  the  names  of 
Maurice  Kyflin  and  of  his  cousin  and  friend 
William  Meredith,  to  whom  was  dedicated 
"Diffyniad  Ffydd  Eglwys  Loegr,"  pub- 
lished in  1595. 

But  in  the  first  instance  it  may  prove 
convenient  that  1  should  deal  in  another 
chapter  with  the  traditions  of 
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THE  STUDY  OP  WELSH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

An  article  on  '^Patriotism  and  Pedantry"  has 
to  be  held  over  until  the  next  number.  It  is  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  UniYersity  Senate ;  but  it  will, 
I  hope,  help  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  place  given  to  WeUh. 


ROBYN  DDU  ERYRl'S  BOOKS. 

Robyn  Ddu's  books  are  to  be  sold,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  secure 
one  of  the  old  bard's  books  as  a  keepsake. 
Applicitions  may  be  made  to  J.  Powel,  Esq., 
Teme  House,  Ludlow, 


THE    WELSH    MINER'S    HOME. 


"r\EEP  peace  upon  the  village  reigns, 
"^     The  hillside  village  high, 
Wbere  bracken  gilde  the  sunny  lanes, 

Before  the  open  sky. 
It  b  the  miner's  home ;  and  wives 

And  children  there  boshiw 
The  service  of  their  daily  lives 

For  absent  ones  below. 

Each  cottage,  white  as  driven  snow. 

And  tangled  o'er  with  green, 
Stands  as  a  sentinel  to  show 

The  beauties  of  the  scene. 
And  when  the  lark  has  oessed  its  song, 

And  evening  shadows  grow, 
Each  woman's  thrilling  heart  will  long 

For  loved  ones  down  below. 


O  anxious  life  '.     And  yet  how  sweet 

The  homcing  time  must  be ; 
When  from  the  low-foncod  terraced  street 

The  miners'  forms  they  see 
Hailing  along  the  valley  path, — 

The  track  so  well  they  know.— 
To  cherished  homes  and  happy  hearth. 

Prom  the  dark  niines  below. 

Away  upon  the  mountain  side 

The  dotted  lights  we  see, 
When  night  has  covered  all  beside 

With  its  dork  canopy. 
There's  joy  in  every  miner's  cot, 

And  well  the  fires  may  glow. 
To  cheer  them  in  their  daily  lot. 

In  deep  mines  down  below, 

J.  Ckaven  Thouas. 


THE    WELSH    MATRICULATION. 


THE  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales 
held  its  fourth  meeting  at  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  fourteenth  day  of  laat 
November,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Newport.  It  discussed  a 
very  disappointing  matriculation  syllabus 
in  a  thoroughly  expeditious  and  business- 
like manner ;  it  fixed  the  registrar's  salary 
at  four  hundred  pounds, — leas  by  a  hundred 
than  the  sum  recommended  by  its  executive 
committee, — but  did  not  determine  that 
lie  was  to  live  at  Brecon  or  that  he  was 
to  move  his  habitation  tnennially ;  and  then 
it  made  a  most  ungracious  standing  order. 
This  standing  order  declares  that  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Court  are  to  be 
held  at  the  three  colleges  in  their  alpha- 
betical order,  and  that  no  precedence  for 
any  purpose  is  to  be  given  to  any  college 
by  such  an  order.  The  order  is  felt  by 
many  to  be  a  direct  insult  to  the  University 
College  of  Wales.     To  make  it  was,  to  say 


the  least,  very  ungracious,  very  unkind, 
snd  very  mischievous.  The  Draft  Statutes 
Committee  hud,  I  believe,  resolved  almost 
unanimously  to  recommend  that  the  order 
of  the  colleges  should  be  the  historical  one, — 
Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  Bangor.  The  Court 
was  taken  out  of  its  way  in  order  to  slight 
Aberystwyth.  If  any  precedence  will  be 
claimed  in  the  future,  it  will  be  on  account 
of  the  rotation  of  the  Vice-Chancellorship. 
This  important  office,  the  very  representa- 
tion of  the  University  dignity  of  the 
colleges,  was  allowed  to  go  by  seniority 
unchallenged;  but  the  colleges  themselves 
are  to  go,  not  by  seniority,  but  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  Oxford  colleges 
take  the  order  of  their  foundation  in  the 
University  calendar, — the  seniority  of 
University  College  is  respected  though  it 
comes  last  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
thougli  its  connection  with  Alfred  is  quite 
unhistoricoL     There  was  no  need  of  passing 


THE  WELSH  MATRICULATION. 


this  atanding  order,  nobody  will  gain 
anything  by 
it,  —  but  it 
will  be  diffi- 
cult for  men 
who  sacri- 
ficed for  our 
first  Univer- 
sity College 
to  under- 
stand it. 

The  inatri- 
c  u  1  a  t  i  on 
syllabus  re- 
commended 
by  the  Senate 
Me.  P.  w.  A.  ROCHE.  was  changed, 

and  ought  to 

have  been  changed  much  more  extensively. 

Mr.    Roche,    of    Trcgunter,    Breconshire, 

doubted  whether  Latin  should  be  a  com-. 

Sulsory  subject,  and  suggested  that  a\ 
^ree  in  agriculture  should  be  given  fi-om, 
the  first.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Roche, 
and  regret  that  he  faded,  though  he  wasi 
supported  by  so  sound  an  authority  onj 
Welsh  education  as  the  senior  inspector  of 
elementary  schools,  to  carry  his  proposal. 
The  aim  of  the  University  should  be,  not 
the  adding  of  useless  degrees  to  the  too 
numerous  degrees  with  wnich  the  market 
is  already  over-stocked,  but  to  guide  our 
Welsh  youths  into  new  and  useful  paths. 
The  old  English  Universities  tlirow  too 
many  men  upon  the  educational  market  by 
at  least  twenty  five  per  cent,  every  year, 
and  it  is  useless  for  graduates  of  other 
British  Universities  to  compete  for  master- 
ships with  men  who  have  the  stamp  of  a 
good  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  The 
Welsh  University  has  not  been  called  into 
being  to  swell  the  number  of  would-be 
schoolmasters  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
starvation  wages.  While  bringing  men 
into  touch  with  each  other,  it  should  help 
each  man  to  walk  along  his  own  path.  It  ~l 
would  do  nmch  better  work  in  giving  a 
farmer  a  degree  in  agriculture  than  in 
giving  him  a  useless  smattering  of  Latin 
and  tempting  him  to  leave  his  true 
vocation,  perhaps,  by  miscalling  it  general . 
culture.  But  the  ()ourt  allowed  the  Senate  \ 
to  decide  that  the  farmer  and  the  miner, — 
and  these  will  come  to  the  University,  it  is 


to  be  hoped, — must  waste  much  of  their 
time  over  Latin  constructions  and  over 
C.Tsar's  slaughter  of  the  Qauls. 

Few  would  have  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Wales  would 
have  recommended  a  matriculation  syllabus 
in  which  there  was  no  place  for  Welsh 
history,  and  in  which  Welsh  can  only  be 
taken  at  the  sacrifice  of  Greek.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  it  did.  Mr.  Owen  Owen, 
the  head  master  of  the  High  School, 
Oswestry,  proposed  that  Welsh  history 
should  be  atlded  to  English  history,  but 
only  succeeded  in  changing  "  England  " 
inti>  "  England  and  Wales," — a  change  that 
is  slight  enough  in  all  conscience.  If  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Wales  placed 
Welsh  history  on  its  syllabus,  plenty  of  text- 
books would  be  immediately  forth-coming. 
Welsh  history  would  mean,  of  course,  not 
only  Welsh  political  history  and  the  rise  and 
declineof  Welsh  institutions,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  British  central  system. 

Much  better  would  it  have  been  if  the 
advice  of  the  head  master  of  the  Friars' 
School  had  been  accepted,  and  the  group- 
ing of  subjects  done  away  with.  But, 
without  any  real  change,  the  Welsh 
matriculation  is  to  be  what  the  Senate 
recommended  to  the  Court. 

No  University  Senate  ever  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  striking  new  paths,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  it  to  keep 
more  slavishly  to  old  models  than  it  did. 
The  science  student  must  lavish  his  time 

on  Latin  prase.   The 

candidate  for  the 
ministry,  —  not  the 
least  important  of 
our  college  students, 
— is  prevented  from 
tbiking  Welsh  and 
Greek,  the  two  sub- 
jects that  will  be  of 
most  use  to  him. 
Instead  of  one  of 
them  he  is  forced  to 
net  that  shallow 
knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany 

that    will    tire    the       Mn.  Owen  owbn,  m.a. 
patience  of  congregation  after  congregation. 
The  Welsh  matriculation  will  fe  a   poor 
imitation  of  the  London  one. 


ENOCH  HUGHES. 


Bt  Daniel  Owen, 

Author  of  TTie  Autobiography  of  Rhyt  Lewitf  Choen  Thmoa,  ^. 

Trauslated   from   the   Welsh   by   the  Hon.    Claud   Vivian. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ENOCH  HUGHES  BEGINS  TO  GRASP  THE  SITUATION. 

nPHB  Captain  gave  himself  up  to  speechifying  as 
has  been  said,  and  thus  he  spoke, — 
"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Hughes,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  your  lines  and  mine  have  fallen  in 
very  pleasant  places,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Denman 
can  go  quite  as  far  as  we  can  in  that  way.  Though 
I  have  many  causes  for  thankfulness,  perhaps 
more  than  the  generality  of  men,  not  the  least  one, 
Mr.  Hughes,  is  that  I,  as  a  humble  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  connected,  and  connected  in  no  contemptible 
way,  with  a  mine  that  has  been  the  means, — if  not 
directly,  certainly  indirectly, — of  giving  bread  to 
some  hundreds  of  our  nation,  and  helping  others  to 
lay  up  a  store  against  a  rainy  day, — amongst  the 
latter  of  which  I  count  you  Mr.  Hughes, — and 
connected  also  with  what  has  been  the  means,  not 
only  towards  our  making  provision  with  regard  to 
the  body,  but  has  been,  so  to  speak,  in  reality,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  back-bone  and  an  aid  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  enabling  us 
by  constant  and  unintermittent  ministration, — no 
matter  what  be  said  about  its  quality, — to  provide 
for,  or  at  least,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  that,  we  must  all 
confess,  is  the  chief  thing, — no  matter  whether  we 
think  of  individuals  or  of  society  as  society.'* — 
(**  "What  in  the  world  is  he  driving  at  now,"  Enoch 
asked  himself).  '*  Perhaps,''  continued  the  Captain, 
"  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  said  that  Pwlly- 
gwynt  is  the  mainstay  of  this  neighbourhood,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  err  if 
I  said  that  you,  among  others,  have  derived  no 
small  advantage  from  the  mine.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  as  the  English  say, 
and  as  I  have  already  explained  to  Mr.  Denman, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  before  you  came  in,  it  is 
not  impossible,  nor  indeed,  improbable,  that  you 
and  I  will  see  the  day,  though  we  will  hope  for  the 
best,  when  PwUygfwynt,  so  to  speak,  will  be  head 
down, — not  because  there  is  no  lead  there  and  not, 
— ^though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't, — because  the 
mine  is  not  being  looked  after, — ^as  far  as  it  is 
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possible  to  look  after  it  when  a  man  is  under  the 
thumb  of  those  who  are  foreigners,  not  only  so  far 
as  their  language,  but  also  so  far  as  their  ex- 
peiience  and  general  knowledge  is  concerned,  as 
Mr.  Denman  knows.  I  see  by  your  looks,  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  you  are  taken  by  surprise,  as  they 
say,  and  very  naturally  so.  But  remember  that  I 
don't  tell  you  this  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Indeed,  I 
hope  it  will  not  take  place  in  either  your  or  my 
time.  But  as  I  said  before  you  came  in,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  to  me, — indeed  I  have  cause  to  fear 
that  it  will  come  to  pass, — it  would  be  no  wonder 
to  me  if  those  Englishmen, — and  you  know,  Mr. 
Hughes,  that  all  the  Company  are  English  except 
Mr.  Denman  and  myself,  as  bad  luck  has  it, — Mr. 
Denman  knows  why  I  say  *  as  bad  luck  has  it,' — it 
would  be  no  wonder  to  me,  I  say,  if  those  English- 
men were  to  give  the  mine  up  before  the  end  of  a 
month,  though  that  would  be  one  of  the  silliest 
things  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  very  much 
against  my  will, — not  only  because  it  would  bring 
many  families  to  poverty,  and  the  neighbourhood 
would  suffer  from  it  severely,  but  because  it  would 
be  a  stigma,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  my 
personal  character,  inasmuch  as  I  have  for  years, 
as  you  know,  persisted  in  saying, — and  I  will  stick 
to  it, — that  there  is  lead  in  Pwllygwyut,  and  a  lot  of 
lead  too,  if  the  right  way  of  getting  to  it  were  only 
taken." — (^'  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  me  and 
Susie,"  Enoch  asked  himself). — **  There  is  no  time 
to-night,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  go  into  details,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  all  this  is  in 
confidence,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  But  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to 
PwUygwynt,  and  whenever  that  takes  place, — it 
may  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or  it  may  be 
at  the  end  of  a  year, — but  whenever  it  does  take 
place,  the  reason  for  it  can  be  attributed  to  this, 
as  Mr.  Denman  knows, — tJiat  I  was  not  able  to  have 
my  own  tvay,  and  that  the  Englishmen  who  live  in 
London  think  they  know  how  to  work  PwllygwjTit 
better  than  one  who  has  spent  half  his  lifetime 
underground.  To  put  it  to  you  in  a  nutshell  Mr. 
Hughes,  it  all  comes  to  this, — /  cannot  Jiave  my 
own  way  in  managing  the  mine.  My  way  would  be 
to  go  on  with  the  mine,  but  in  an  entirely  different 
way  to  that  in  which  it  is  now  being  carried  on, 
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until  we  had  oome  on  the  lead,  which  is  there  just 
as  sure  as  you  and  I  are  here  now.  But  the 
London  people's  way,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  to  give 
the  mine  up,  as  they  have  not  the  patience  to  wait. 
I  see,  Mr.  Hughes,  that  I  must  hurry  along, 
though  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  more 
minutely  into  the  matters.  The  point  is  this, — 
there  is  nothing  like  being  prepared  for  the  worst." 
— (Enoch  was  beginning  to  discover  in  what 
direction  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  had  cooled 
down  considerably). — "For  fear  that  the  worst 
will  come, — for  fear  that  we  shall  find  Pwllygwynt 
head  down,  and  that  before  long,  and  in  order,  if 
that  does  take  place,  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  scores  of  families  that  depend  entirely  on  the 
mine,  and  indeed  for  the  sake  of  our  tradesmen 
and  others,  I  have  secured, — not  with  a  view  to 
my  own  profit,  remember, — for  I  shall,  I  trust, 
have  my  own  pittance,  for  the  remnant  that  re- 
mains to  me  of  life,  and  everyone  at  my  age  ought 
to  be  above  want, — ^not  for  my  own  sake,  I  repeat, 
I  have  secured  a  *  virgin  ground,* — or  in  other 
words,  a  place  where  I  can,  with  a  little  assistance, 
open  a  new  mine, — not  on  the  same  scale,  it  is 
true,  as  PwUygwynt, — ^but  a  mine  which,  at  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds'  cost,  will  pay  its  way  in  a 
short  time,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  means  of 
subsistence  to  some  scores  of  workmen ;  and  better 
than  all  this,  in  my  opinion,  a  mine  in  which  the 
English  or  London  people  will  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  where  I  shall  be  able  to  have  my  own  way 
in  carrying  it  on;  and  Mr.  Denman  knows,  if  I 
had  only  had  my  own  way  with  Pwllygwynt, 
where  we  should  have  been  by  this  time.  Now, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Denman  and  I  have  resolved  to 
give  you  the  first  offer  upon  the  principle  that  blood 
is  thicker  than  water.  If  we  can  confer  a  benefit 
on  any,  we  consider  that  we  ought  to  give  the  first 
offer  to  our  own  people.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Hughes  ?  Are  you  willing, — for  I  know  you  have 
the  means, — are  you  willing  for  your  own  sake, — 
for  the  sake  of  the  neighbourhood, — and  above  all 
for  the  sake  of  our  religious  cause, — to  join  Mr. 
Denman  and  me  and  take  shares  in  the  new  mine  P 
You  have, — if  I  have  not  misunderstood  you, — 
already  expressed  your  willingness,  if  I  succeeded 
in  showing  that  it  would  be  to  your  own  personal 
advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood generally.  But  don't  promise  too  thought- 
lessly,—take  a  night  to  sleep  over  the  subject,  for  I 
would  not  like,  for  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  to 
exercise  any  wrong  influence  over  you,  —  indeed,  I 
should  prefer  you  to  refuse,  if  you  cannot  join  us 
in  this  venture  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart." 

Whilst  the  Captain  was  uttering  the  last  part  of 
his  speech,  Enoch  Hughes  got  into  somewhat  of  a 
perplexity  by  trying  to  remember  every  word  he 


himself  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
and  whether  he  had  betrayed  himself,  and  given 
them  to  understand  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
something  entirely  different  whilst  the  Captain  had 
been  talking  of  a  mine.  Enoch  felt  sure  that  he 
had  said  something  about  **  being  ready  to  enter 
into  any  reasonable  arrangement  with  the  plans  of 
the  Captain"  before  he  had  known  what  they 
were,  and  when  he  realized  that  he  and  the  Captain 
were  on  different  sides  of  the  fence,  he  felt  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  explaining  himself  and 
getting  out  of  the  entanglement.  There  was  an 
enormous  difference,  thought  Enoch,  between 
taking  shares  in  a  mine  and  taking  the  Captain's 
daughter  as  a  wife,— and  he  felt  furious  with  him- 
self for  not  having  understood  the  drift  of  the 
Captain's  discourse.  That  would  have  saved  him 
from  half  fainting ;  and  certainly  he  would  never 
have  said  that  he  was  ''ready  to  enter  into  any 
reasonable  arrangement,"  or  spoken  of  "nearer 
relationship,"  and  made  such  like  foolish  remarks, 
if  he  had  known  what  the  Captain  was  talking 
about.  When  the  Captain  put  the  question  to  him 
plump,  Enoch  did  not  see  a  clear  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
cogitate  over  it,  he  invited  the  Captain  to  explain 
himself  more  minutely,  which  that  gentleman  did 
in  long,  mixed  up,  and  rambling  sentences  for  the 
space  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Enoch 
said, — ^he  felt  that  he  was  breaking  through  his 
usual  custom,  for  his  custom  was  to  tell  the  truth 
straightforwardly  and  honestly,  — 

"  I  guessed  from  the  first.  Captain  Trevor,  that 
it  was  a  mine  you  had  in  view ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
when  there  is  a  matter  of  business  on  hand,  I  am 
at  all  times  ready  to  enter  into  any  reasonable 
arrangement ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  thing  itself  ap- 
pears reasonable,  and  likely  to  turn  out  a  success, 
I  shall  not  be  backward  in  tackling  it.  But  the 
thing  must  appear  to  be  reasonable  before  I  meddle 
with  it.  Up  to  the  present,  in  business,  I  have  not 
made  many  mistakes,  and  I  never  have  been  guilty 
of  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  a  little  darkness  connected  with 
every  venture, — (Enoch  remembering  Susie  all  the 
time,)*— for  without  it  there  would  be  no  venture 
at  all, — and  sometimes  the  darkness  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  adventurer,  and  not  in  the  venture 
itself.  The  venture  you  speak  about  may  be  very 
dark  to  me,  not  perhaps,  because  it  is  so  in  itself, 
but  because  I  do  not  possess  the  eyes  of  a  Captain 
Trevor  to  see  it  in  all  its  parts.  Perhaps,  when  I 
come  into  nearer  relationship  with  you,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  that,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  venture 
will  appear  quite  clear  to  me  also.  Of  course  the 
working  of  a  mine  is  quite  a  strange  thing  to 
me,  as  it  has  been  to  scores  of  people,  before  me, 
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before  thef  got  acquainted  with  the  subject.  I 
will  take  your  advice,  CaptBin  Trevor,  I  will  sleep 
over  the  matter,  and  have  a  talk  about  it  again. 
I  am  vciy  sorry  to  hear  about  the  condition  of 
Pwllygwynt,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
me,  and  to  others,  that  some  preparation  should 
be  made  for  the  worst,  aa  you  have  said." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,  Mr. 
Hughes,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  like  better  hearing 
you  say  that  you  will  consider  the  matter,  than  if 
you  had  declared  your  readiness  to  take  shares 
before  understanding  what  you  were  doing.  When 
I  see  a  man  unwilling  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
as  you  in  your  own  happy  way  have  worded  it.  but 
with  his  eara  ready  to  listen  to  reason,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  man  to  deal  with,  and  not  so  many  pounds 
of  human  flesh,  and  I  know,  then,  how  to  set 


about  my  work.  What  would  I  not  give  to-night, 
sir,  if  the  people  of  London,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
the  Pwllygwynt  Company,  were  of  the  same  spirit 

and  state  of  mind  as  you.  Mr.  Hughes,  that  is  to 
Bay,  open  to  listen  to  reason  P  I  would  give  all  I 
possess,  sir,— all  the  fruit  of  my  hard  labour  for 
many  years,  ^f  it  were  possible  to  get  them  into 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  you,  Mr.  Hughes.  But 
we    will  leave  the   matter  as  it  stands  for  to- 

And  so  they  did, — though  the  Captain  talked  a 
gt«at  deal  whilst  Enoch  was  putting  on  his  hat  and 
preparing  to  leave.  The  Captain  called  Susie  "  to 
show  Mr.  Hughes  out;  "  and  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  the  Captain  shook  hands  with  Eoooh, 
and  went  back  to  finish  his  business  with  Mr. 
Denman. 


EDITOR'S     NOTES. 


'T'HE  first  volume  of  Wales,  bound  in  cloth,  is 
'■  now  on  sole  at  six  shillings.  It  contains 
much  fresh  material  relating  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  Wales.  It  has  been  welcomed  by 
Welshmen  who,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of 
Welsh,  felt  before  that  they  had  no  share  in  all  the 
feelings  of  Wales.  The  editor  has  received  ei.- 
presaions  of  gratitude  from  many  for  enabling 
them  to  remain  in  touch  with  Welsh  thought 
though  they  have  lost  the  Welsh  language.  The 
volume, — 384  pages,  with  eight  frontispieces  and 
about  a  hundi:«d  illustrations, — would  be  very  at- 
tractive, I  have  been  assured,  to  Welshmen  abroad. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Price,  who  is  an  authority  on 
many  subjects,  is  especially  well  versed  in 
eighteenth  cen- 
tniy  history. 
His  articles  on 
the  almost  for- 
gotten Jacob- 
ites of  Wales 
will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, be  read 
with  interest  by 
Welshmen  of  ull 
shades  of 
opinions.     I 

many  Oxford 

undergraduates 
who  still  believe 
til  at  the  Hano- 

usurpers,  and 
that  the  right- 
ful queen  of 
England  at  the 
present  moment  is  a  lady  in  Bavaria.  But  I  knew 
Mr.  Arthur  Price  as  a  thoroughly  loyal  and  dis- 
tinguished undergraduate  of  Balliol. 


The  Quild  of  Graduates  has  done  nothing  lately. 
But,  when  the  "University  week"  is  established. 


a  mighty  factor 
for  the  spread 
of  education  in 


The 


first  member  of 

the     committee 

of  the  Guild  to 

resign   is     Miss 

Sheavyn,  of  the 

University 

College     of 

Wales.     Miss 

Sheavyn,    after 

a  most  brilliant 

u  n  d  er  graduate 

career,  has  gone 

to  Brynmawr 

College  for  a  ] 

course  of    post-  tUninnitvCMigKif  «'ala,J 

graduate  study, 

Brynmawr  is  an  old  Welsh  settlement,  and  the 
college  is  e.  real  university  for  women ;  and  the 
best,  probably,  in  the  wond.  The  newly  elected 
president. — Miss  Thomas, — is  the  descendant  of 
Welsh  colonists. 


Owen's  death,  and  the  writer  was  thinking  of 
Owen's  time.  "  Some  twenty  years  ago,"  writes 
Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  C.E.,  of  Wrexham,  "  I  lived  in 
Herefordshire,  and  I  remember  paying  a  visit  to 
Monnington,  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
a  few  nules  west  from  Hereford.  I  was  there 
shown  a  site  in  the  churchyard  where  tradition 
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nyt   Oiren   CByndwr  la  bnried.    It  ii  oommon 

report  in  those  ports  th&t  he  ended  his  d&ys  pMoe- 
fully  at  Moimlr^g^toa  with  his  daughter,  who  lived 
in  uie  chief  house  of  this  beautiful  spot."  Owen 
must  have  died  ubout  14IJS ;  we  know  that  s  Welsh 
traitor  was  paid  for  wabJiiug  hia  moTements  in 
1414,  and  that  operations  were  directed  against  his 
son  as  the  leader  of  his  army  in  1416. 

Jesus  College  men  Icnow  that  Uie  Vice-Prindpol 
is  a  writer  of  very  graceful  Webh  penhilUon,  many 
of  which  are  sung  at  some  of  the  happy  evenings 
which  ore  occasionally  given  during  t«rm  time  to 
Welsh  literature.  The  other  day  I  reoeived  from 
him  a  translation,  which  greatly  pleased  me,  of  a 
well-koown  Welsh  hymn. 


cUaleot,  OF  Soath  Welsh  dikleot.    ^len  are  abo 

some  I^lish  leaflets  to  he  had  on  applioalion, 
oonceming  the  minute  "  red  spider,"  whioh  infests 
gooseberry  bushes. 


What  is  a  "North  Welsh  dialect "  and  what  is  a 
"South  Webh  dialect?"  There  is  a  literary 
Welsh,  understood  by  everybody  able  to  read 
Welsh ;  and  there  are  many  dialects  in  North 
WaleH  and  maftj  dialects  in  South  Wales.  Will 
not  one  of  our  professors  of  Welsh  famish  us  with 
a  linguistic  map  of  Wales  ? 


I  hear  that  Dr.  £.  D.  Boherte,  vrbo  has  done 
such  invaluable  service  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  Extension  Society  in  London,  is  to 
become  the  Secretary  of  the  Cambi  idgo  University 


What  countless  revelations 

When  day-break  floods  the  skies. 
And,  safe  from  tribulations. 

The  storm-tost  children  rise ! 
All  in  white  robes  of  splendour, 

All  with  tranafigurod  bloom, 
Bright  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour 

New-risen  from  the  tomb. 

A  day  of  stem  decision 

Shall  try  the  Church  ere  long, 
.         To  prove  who  hath  the  vision, 
And  whose  belief  is  wrong ; 
God.  grant  my  soul  the  guiding 
Of  Thine  all-Bhapiug  hand, — 
The  only  seal  abiding 
There, — in  the  spirit  land. 

Llewelyn  Thou  as. 
Jetiu  College,  Oxfnrd, 

All  Soldi'  Day,  1894. 


Hr.  Arthur  Mee,  F.R.A.S.,  I  have  been 
told,  is  anxious  to  start  an  Astronomical 
Society  for  Wales,  with  a  view  to  get  Welsh- 
men to  take  au  interest  in  the  "noblest  of 
sciences."  Mr.  Mee  is  doing  great  service  by 
writing  short,  simple,  chatty  articles  on 
observational  astronomy  for  Cyuru'r  PLA^'T. 
By  the  way,  I  may  state  that  nearly  every 
st«ry  writer  of  repute  in  Wales  is  in  the 
service  of  this  bright  little  magazine  for 
children,  the  only  unaenominational  magazine 
for  children  in  Wales. 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormrod,  F.E.S.,  F.E.  Met.  fi., 
well  known  as  having  been  tor  many  years 
hononiry  consulting  entomologist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  has  kindly  given  a  large 
number  of  her  letmets  on  ox  warble  fly  (cleren 
jT  ych,  gwybedyn  y  gweryd)  for  distribution  in 
Wales.  Copies  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Professor  Ainsworth  Davis,  UniverHity  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth.  Applicants  are  requested  to 
enclose  a  halfpenny  stamp,  and  to  stat«  whether 
liiey  wish  the  lefAet  in  English,  North  Welsh 


DB.  R.  D.  ttOBEBTS. 


Q  article  on  Dr.  Roberts'  s 

The  diary  of  Eben  Fardd  is  to  be  continued  in 
this  volume.  I  have  been  accused  by  a  writor  in 
the  Baner, — not  by  the  editor,  who  knows  my 
work  too  well  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against 
me, — of  doing  injUBtice  to  Eben  Fardd's  memory 
by  publishing  his  diary.  My  own  feeling  was,  in 
reading  the  diary  carefully  Uirough,  that  I  beheld 
a  majestic  character  developing.  I  felt  that  the 
simple  story  of   the  bard's  life  was  touohingly 
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interestiiiR, — a  story  told  by  himaalf  with  an 
oocadonu  oonscioiisness  that  one  day  his  country- 
men would  take  an  interest  in  the  minutest  acts  of 
his  Hfe.  I  have  been  thanked  over  and  over  again 
by  Eben's  old  pupils  for  bringing  their  revered 
master  so  vi>idly  before  them  once  again. 

"  As  an  admiring  reader  of  your  young  Wales," 
writes  Bobert  Griffith,  of  37,  Aberaeen-road, 
Highbury,  London,  **  I  have  got  to  specially  thank 
you  for  enabling  me  to,  in  a  great  measure,  enjoy 
some  years  of  my  happy  boyhood  over  again  by 
the  perusal  of  *  The  diary  of  a  bard,*  having  been 
during  the  years  1829  to  1836  inclusive  a  school- 
boy of  the  bard  at  Eglwys  y  Bedd.  I  remember 
him  coming  to  Glynnog  to  begin  schoolmastering. 
My  father,  who  was  then  choir  leader  at  the 
parish  church,  was  one  of  the  poet's  first  Clynnog 
friends,  and  their  friendship  proved  ever  lasting. 


Malen  Caerpwsan,  who  became  the  poet*s  better 
part,  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  was  the  leadine 
female  voice  in  the  church  choir.  I  am  surprised 
to  find  the  bard  so  often  bewailing  his  'trans- 
gressing *  by  way  of  taking  now  and  then  a  glass 
or  two  more  than  he  considered  was  good  for  him. 
I  can  say  this,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thomas  never  for  a 
day  in  Ids  life  had  the  name  of  being  an  im- 
moderate drinker.  No  I  And  as  to  his  general 
reputation,  a  man  of  a  more  spotless  chfuraoter, 
private  as  well  as  public,  never  lived.  As  a  school- 
master he,  during  the  years  of  my  experience  with 
him,  was  a  strong  believer  in  corporal  punishment 
at  school,  and,  with  shame  I  must  own  it,  there 
was  scarcely  anyone  in  all  his  lifelong  career  that 
came  in  for  so  much  of  that  as  I  have.  And  stQl 
for  all  this  I  was  the  one  who  won  the  first  prize 
at  Uandwrog, — see  the  diary  for  October  3rd, 
1836." 


QUERIES    AND    REPLIES. 


QUERIES. 

XVI.  Pedigree  of  Henry  VII. — Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  legend  that  Owen  Tudor,  the  grand- 
father of  Henry  VII.,  was  descended  from  the 
Welsh  princes  ?  Sais. 

Sidmouih.  

XVII.  Patagonia. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
ffive  me  any  information  as  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Wel^  settlement  in  Patagonia  P 

Sidmouih,  Sais. 


xyni.  Idris. — I  observe  that  the  name  Idris  in 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  name  in  Morocco  and 
the  Soudan.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
Is  it  of  Celtic  or  Iberian  origin  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  name  is  found  in  three  countries  so  different 
and  so  far  apart  as  Wales,  Morocco,  and  the 
Soudan  ?  lORWERTH. 

Manchester,  

XIX.  Llywelyn's  Grave. — ^Is  it  known  with 
certainty  where  Llywelyn's  body  was  interred? 
What  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee wluch  first  met  at  Llandrindod  and  then  in 
London  for  the  raising  of  a  national  monument  ? 

BwdU.  GwYN. 


XX.  The  University  Collegb  op  Wales. — 
Where  could  I  get  the  chief  facts  of  the  early 
history  of  the  University  College  situated  at 
Aberystwyth?  B.  Williams. 

XXI.  Norman  Influence. — Can  the  Norman 
influence  in  Wales  be  described  as  a  humanizing 
one  ?  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Norman  knights  and  English  townsmen  civilized 
and  humanized  Wales,  but  it  seems  to  me,  if  Brut 
y  TywywgUm  and  other  chronicles  can  be  trusted, 
that  their  actions  were  often  like  those  of  the 
Turks  or  Kurds  in  Armenia  in  modem  times. 
Whereip  does  the  truth  lie  ? 

An  Ordinary  Beader. 


XXII.  Welsh. — What  place  will  Welsh  take  in 
the  course  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  University 
of  Wales  ?  Where  can  I  get  an  account  of  who  the 
professors  of  Welsh  are,  and  what  they  are  doing  ? 

A  Welshman. 


xxin.  Industries. — ^Is  there  any  convenient 
book  on  Welsh  industries  ?  In  asking,  I  hope  that 
the  articles  on  industries  in  Wales  will  be  re- 
published in  a  handy  volume.  I  wish  an  economic 
history  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children. 
I  am  tired  of  teaching  them  how  ** heroes" 
cheated  and  butchered  each  other. 

The  Rhondda,  A  Schoolmaster. 


xxiv.  Our  Queen.  —  What  are  the  best 
authorities  on  the  history  of  the  illustrious 
ancestors  of  her  gracious  majesty  Queen  Victoria  ? 

Asaph. 


BEPLIES. 

11.  Hugh  Hughes  the  Artist.  —  "In 
writing  to  you  a  short  time  ago  about  Hu^h 
Hughes,"  writes  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,  "  I  made  a  sup 
as  regards  the  book  published  at  Carmarthen, 
1823.  It  should  have  been  the  *  Hynafion 
Cymreig'  and  not  *Hanesion.'  Charles  Ashton 
doubts  whether  Hughes  had  a  hand  in  ivriting  the 
book,  and  says  that  he  only  did  the  illustrations. 
But  I  think  that  unless  he  can  bring  dear  evidence 
to  show  this,  Hughes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  part 
author.  Unfortunately  the  book  does  not  state 
who  its  author  was,  but  Hughes*  name  appears  on 
the  drawings.  Ashton  thinks  S.  Evans,  editor 
of  Seren  GomeTy  was  the  author,  but  the  probability 
is  that  both  had  a  hand  in  it.  At  any  rate  Hughes 
was  in  Carmarthen  for  a  considerable  time  during 
the  year  1823,  for  he  heh>ed  his  brother  in  law, 
David  Charles,  jun.,  to  ecQt  the  Addysgydd^  which 
also  appeared  in  that  year.  Li  this  little 
periodioiEd  a  hymn  by  Hughes  appears,  and  also 
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WALES. 


the    best    of    D.    Charles*    (jim.)    hymns,    such 

as, — 

'  O  Salem  tj  anwrl  gartrefle,'  A«. 

'  Caenalem,  tl  daiDaa  fy  Arglwydd,'  &c. 

Hughes  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  an  antiquarian, 
for  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  intended  bringing 
out  an  edition  of  the  '  Bruts '  in  parts,  and  that  a 
few  parts  did  actually  appesir.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Hughes,  eldest  daughter  of  D.  Charles,  sen., 
Carmarthen,  was  also  an  authoress,  for  she  brought 
out  a  life  of  her  daughter,  Sarah  Phillips  Hughes, 
which  is  reviewed  in  an  old  number  of  the 
Drysarfa  or  Traethodydd,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,  in  his  diary  or 
some  other  place,  that  Hughes  was  the  author  of 
the  *Hynafion.' 


>  n 


13.  RiCHABD  Wilson. — ^A  good  life  of  Richard 
Wilson,  "  the  father,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  chief 
progenitors  of  landscape  painting  in  this  coimtry," 
will  be  found  in  Allan  Cunningham^s  *' Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  British  painters."  This  work  is 
in  three  volumes;  but  Cunningham's  account  of 
Wilson's  life  and  work  may  be  found,  with  a  few 


other  selected  biographies,  in  a  cheap  form  in 
*^  Great  English  Painters  "  in  the  Camelot  series, 
published  by  Walter  Scott,  London. 

D.  Samuel. 


14.  Tkomas  Cromwell.  —  Thomas  Cromwell, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  had  a 
number  of  Welsh  children  as  his  playmates.  A 
colony  of  Welshmen  from  Llantrisant  had  followed 
Henry  VII.,  and  settled  near  London  to  brew  beer 
for  the  court.  From  among  these  Cromwell  took 
a  widow, — Elizabeth  Williams,  nee  Wykys, — as 
his  wife.  Later  on,  Cromwell  owned  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhymni. 

Oliver  Cromwell  descends  directly  from  these 
Welshmen,  and  he  sometimes  signs  as  Oliver 
Williams. 


15.  "  The  Blessedness  of  Britain." — Maurice 
KyflRn's  poem  has  been  reprinted  two  or  three 
times.  Before  long  it  will  be  published  in  Wales, 
but  with  its  spelling  modernized,  and  without  the 
Latin  quotations  which  so  plentifully  besprinkle 
its  margins. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


As  Wales  is  used  in  many  schools,  by  pupil  t<»achers  and  others,  ft  papre  or  two  will  be  devoted  every  month  to  the 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  elementary  and  secondary  e<lucation,  with  a  view  to  helping  teachers  in  their 
examinations  an(l  in  their  vocation.  The  editor  hopes  to  have  the  help  of  many  schoolmasters  and  professors  of 
experience  and  of  ability. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

"Stories  from  Welsh  history," — a  bilingual 
retvding  book  for  Standard  III.  drawn  up  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  instructions, — has  just  been 
published.  It  contains  sixty  lessons,  illusti*ated,  on 
120  pages,  with  translation  exercises,  explanation 
of  words,  short  notes,  and  hints  to  teachers.  It  is 
sold  in  two  parts  at  fivepence  and  sevenpence 
each,  or  in  one  volume  at  a  shilling.  It  will  soon 
be  followed  by  other  Welsh  history  readers  for  the 
higher  standards.  It  is  taken  up  enthusiastically 
by  schoolmasters,  and  many  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  have  bestowed  praise  upon  it. 

Sometime  ago  I  published  a  little  catecliism  of 
Welsh  history, — '*  Holi  ac  Ateb  ar  Haues  Cymru." 
The  first  edition  of  five  thousand  was  sold  off  in  a 
few  months,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  more  than 
another  five  thousand.  The  little  book  has  been  set 
as  the  subject  of  examination  in  very  many  literary 
meetings,  and  I  am  gleul  to  tell  those  concerned 
that  Messrs.  Hughes  are  busily  reprinting  the  little 
*•  Holi  ac  Ateb."     Its  price  will  be  one  penny. 

The  same  publishers  have  a  little  "Hanes 
Cymru," — 32  pages,  illustrated,  in  a  red  cover, — at 
one  penny.  They  are  also  publishing  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Welsh  literature,  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  introduction  and  notes,  for  use  in 
schools. 

IX. — QUESTIONS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY. 

1.  What  were  the  relations  between  Harold  and 
Wales  just  before  his  final  struggle  with  the 
Normans? 


2.  In  what  ways  did  the  accession  of  William  the 
Conqueror  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  ? 

3.  Describe  the  difficulties  under  which  Bleddyn 
and  Khiwallou  tried  to  rule  Wales. 

4.  Estimate  the  power  and  the  prosi>ect8  of  the 
Cynfyn  family  at  the  time  of  Bleddyn's  death. 

X. 

1.  "Its  geographical  character  decided  that 
Gwynedd  was  to  be  the  leading  district  in  the 
fight  for  Welsh  freedom."     Discuss  this  statement. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  geographical  features  of 
Powys  ? 

3.  Draw  a  map  to  show  the  boundaries  of 
Ceredigion,  Arwystli,  Cyfeiliog,  and  Meirionuydd. 

4.  Compare  the  geography  of  any  district  in  the 
eleventh  century,  say  the  Vale  of  Towy,  with  its 
geography  at  the  present  day. 

XI. 

1 .  Sketch  the  character  and  history  of  Hugh  the 
Wolf  of  Chester. 

2.  Was  there  any  probability,  at  any  time,  that 
Shrewsbury  would  be  the  capital  of  Wales  't 

3.  State  and  criticise  the  traditional  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Morgannwg. 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  the  early  history  of 
Cardiff  ? 

XII. 

1.  Had  the  Norman  Conquest  any  effect  on  the 
Welsh  Church  ? 


THE  BN0LI8H  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WALES. 
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2.  Why  was  Wales  always  without  an  arch- 
bishop ? 

3.  What  is  known  of  the  state  of  learning  in 
Wales  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

4.  Give  any  instance  of  th<;  attempts  of  the 
Welsh  Church  at  peace  making,  at  humanizing, 
and  at  destroying  slavery. 

THE  XEW  INSPECTOR. 

I  gladly  congratulate  the  elementary  schools  of 
Gwynedd  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts  as  their  inspector.  Mr.  Roberts  was  bom 
in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Tryweryn,  was  educated 


at  the  Bala  Grammar  School  which  is  sheltered 

from  the  stormy  winds  of  the  Aran  by  the  famous 

Bala  tumulus,  graduated  Master  of  Arts,  and  has 
for  many  years  discharged  his  duties  as  assistant 
inspector  with  a  conscientiousness  and  an  im- 
partiality that  have  won  the  respect  and  regard  of 
masters  and  managers  everywhere.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  slightly  senior  to  mo,  but  his  brothers  were 
school -fellows  of  mine,  and  more  honourable  and 
more  kind-hearted  boys  than  *'bechgyn  y  Felin 
Nowydd"  never  trudged  to  the  school  that  has  as 
its  motto  *'  Heb  Dduw,  heb  ddim.'* 


»      « 


FATHERLAND. 


TI^AR  o'er  the  hills,  where  the  streamlets  and  rills 

Sparkle  and  dance  into  feathery  foaui, 
There,  where  they  pleasantly  murmur  incessantly 
Weird  dreams  of  their  mountain  home, 
There  where  the  water-nymphs  roam      frave 
From  cavern  and  cave,  where  the  bright  waters 
Down  to  the  heart  of  the  verdure-robed  vale, 
O'er  the  extensive  lea,  down,  as  they  pensively 
Sing  of  a  fairy-land  tale, — 

There  is  my  home,  where,  of  yore,  would  I  roam, 
Dreaming  wild  dreams  of  delicious  delight ; 

When  the  glades  were  darkening,  there  stood  I, 
To  tales  of  the  mystic  night,  [hearkening 

Told  by  the  fairy-band  bright, 


When  even  silence  slept,  and  the  pale  stars  wept 
Their  diademed  tears  on  the  rose-crowned  bush. 

And  Cynthia's  stern  purity  gleamed  from  obscurity, 
Softened  by  a  crimson  blush. 

[homes, 
Weird  tales  of  the  gnomes  in  their  rock-bound 

Tales  only  told  in  the  heart  of  the  hills ; 

Songs,  sweet  and  amorous,  float  through  the 

Roar  of  the  streamlets  and  rills,       [clamorous 

As  the  silent  night  it  thrills. 

Land  of  legend  and  song,  where  the  mighty  and 

[strong 

Have  lived  and  died,  in  the  heart  of  thy  vales ; 

Ever  I  cling  to  thee  fondly,  and  sing  to  thee. 

Fatherland  !  loveliest  Wales  ! 

Kynan  Meredith. 


THE    ENGLISH    LAWS    RELATING     TO     WALES. 


From  the  Statutes  of  Rhuddlan  to  iho  ncccssion  of  the  Liinenstriuns,  very  little  nttention  was  paid  by  the  English 
Parliamont  to  conquered  and  disaffected  Wales.  It  was  the  period  of  the  stru^vle  between  king  and  nobles  in  England. 
It  was  the  period  of  great  and  gradual  changes  In  Welsh  constitutional  history,  it  was  the  golden  period  of  W«il8h  poetry. 


II. 


HI. 


Welsh  Merchandise.    27  Ed.  III.  18.        The  Lords  of  the  Marches.    28  Ed.  III.  2. 


"Because  foreign  merchants  do  not  come  so 
commonly  into  Wales  and  Ireland  as  into 
England,  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Wales 
are  allowed  to  bring  their  merchandise, — 
their  wool,  leather,  wool-fell?',  lead, — into 
the  English  staples,  there  to  sell  to  the 
foreign  merchants.  Having  paid  customs 
on.  these  articles  in  their  own  country, 
they  are  not  to  be  asked  to  pay  any  other 
custom  or  subsidy. 

"  But,  if  they  take  their  merchandise  to 
any  other  than  the  staple  towns,  they  will 
thereby  become  guilty  of  felony." 


"  It  is  accorded  and  established  that  all 
the  lords  of  the  marches  of  Wnles  shall  be 
peipetually  attending  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  been  all  times  past;  and 
not  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  whose 
hands  soever  the  same  principality  be,  or 
hereafter  shall  become." 


IV. 

By  1400  Welsh  discontent  came  to  a  head.  It 
found  a  leader  in  Owen  Glendower.  It  was 
political,    social,    national,   literai-y.      The    Lan* 
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cafltrians  had  given  pledges  to  persecution  and 
anarchy,  they  were  too  weak  to  prevent  the  unlaw 
of  the  border  lords.  Even  Owen  Glendower,  who 
had  been  Henry  lY.'s  squire,  found  that  his  old 
master  could  not  protect  him.  The  Lancastrian 
nobles,  who  ruled  between  1399  and  1461,  were 
the  harshest  and  most  selfish  and  t3n*annical  rulet  s 
England  has  ever  seen. 

The  Repression.    2  Henry  IV.  (1400). 

Chapter  XII.  No  Welshman  ccm  purchase 
lands  in  the  hm^der  towns, 

Welshmen  born  in  Wales,  and  having  a 
Welsh  father  and  Welsh  mother,  were  not 
to  purchase  lands  in  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Leominster,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  or  the  adjoining 
villages.  No  Welshman  could  be  received 
as  a  citizen  or  burgess  in  any  city, 
borough,  or  chartered  town.  Those  already 
burgesses  must  find  sureties  and  pay 
caution  money.  They  were  not  to  hold 
any  office. 

The  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  border 
towns  as  anti- Welsh  garrisons. 

XVI.  If  Welshmen  do  not  restore  to  the 
English  injuries  done  within  seven  days, 
Englishmen  can  retaliate. 

So  the  lords  of  the  marches  were  formally 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

XVII.  //  a  Welshman  comrfiit  a  felony 
in  England,  and  thereof  is  attainted,  arid 
after  fieeth  into  Wales,  upon  certificate  of 
the  king's  justices  he  shall  he  executed. 

XVIII.  Lords  marches  in  Wales  shall 
keep  sufficient  guai'd  in  their  castles. 

Chapter  xix.  No  Englishman  shall  be 
condemned  at  the  suit  of  a  Welshman  in 
Wales,  biU  only  by  ETiglish  justices  or 
English  burgesses. 

This  law  was  to  remain  in  force  for 
three  years ;  its  aim  being  to  secure,  to  an 
Englishman  arrested  in  Wales,  trial  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which 
he  was  taken  up. 

Chapter  xx.  No  Welshman  shall  pur- 
chase larvd  in  England,  or  in  the  English 
towns  in  Wales. 

If  a  Welshman  purchased  land  in  England 
or  in  the  English  towns  in  Wales,  the 
land  purchased  was  forfeited  to  the  lord. 
Neither  could  a  Welshman  be  accepted  as 
a  burgher  in  the  towns  of  his  own  country, 
or  have  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  burgher. 


The  Vengeance.    4  Henry  IV.  (1402). 

Chapter  xxvi.  EnglishTuen  shall  not  be 
convicted  by  Welshmen  in  Wales. 

No  Welshman  was  to  convict  an 
Englishman.  The  jury  must  be  a  jury  of 
Englishmen,  from  the  neighbourhood,  of 
good  report,  and  not  tampered  with.  The 
restriction  was  extended  to  Englishmen  who 
had  married  Welshwomen, — these  were  to 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  English  burgesses. 

Chapter  xxvii.  7 here  shall  be  no  wasters, 
vagabonds,  Sc,  in  Wales. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  many  mischiefs 
that  had  taken  place  in  Wales, — caused 
by  wasters,  rhymers,  minstrels,  and  other 
vagabonds, — it  was  enacted  that  these 
poets  and  minstrels  were  not  to  be  main- 
tained by  cymhorthau.  The  term  vagabond 
has  a  very  wide  signification  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  it 
embraces  Welsh  bards  and  scholars  of 
Oxford,  gipsies  and  professional  tramps, 
labourers  in  search  of  work  and  professors 
of  physiognomy  and  palmistry  and  other 
"  vain  imaginations,"  wandering  mira^cle- 
players  and  Scotch  and  Irish  rogues.  Very 
soon  the  seller  of  relics  and  pardons  was 
to  take  his  place  in  this  wide  and  popular 
class. 

Chapter  xxviii.  There  shall  be  no  con- 
gregation  in  Wales. 

No  Cymanfa  or  congregation  was  to  be 
held  by  Welshmen  in  any  part  of  Wales, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  for  an 
evident  and  necessary  cause,  except  by  the 
licence  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  lordships, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Chapter  xxix.  Welshmen  shall  not  be 
armed. 

Henceforth  no  Welshman  was  to  be 
armed  or  to  carry  weapons  of  defence  in 
market  towns  or  churches  or  congregations 
or  on  the  highways,  except  those  who  were 
loyal  lieges  to  the  king. 

Chapter  xxx.  No  victual  or  armour 
shall  be  candied  into  Wales. 

No  man,  English  or  Welsh,  of  whatever 
estate  or  condition,  was  to  send  victual  or 
armour  to  Wales  under  the  guise  •  of 
merchandise,  without  the  special  leave  of 
the  king  or  of  his  council,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  fine. 
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THE     ARTHURIAN     LEGEND. 

By  Meta  Williams,  F.R.H.S. 
I. — ^THE   INFLUENCE  OF  WELSH  ON   EUROPEAN   LITERATURE. 


TLENTLY  and  all  unconsciously, 
the  Celtic  element  in  the  population 
has  moulded  the  genius  of  the 
races  with  which  it  has  mingled ; 
and  without  it,  English  literature  and 
French  art  could  not  have  been.  It  was 
moreover  from  the  islands  of  the  west, 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  that  the  first  mission- 
aries went  forth  to  plant  the  cross  upon 
the  site  of  every  heathen  altar  on  the  main- 
land; and  from  the  Alps  to  the  northern 
fiords  their  labours  may  be  traced  in  the 
conversion  of  wild  tribes  to  Christianity. 
They  carried  with  them  learning  and  the 
arte ;  and  many  a  holy  bell  and  many  a 
gorgeous  manuscript  remain  to  show  that 
the  saints  of  Ireland  have  passed  that  way. 
But  the  saints  went  to  their  rest,  and 
Irish  art  and  learning  waned  ;  and  the 
wave  of  Celtic  influence  seemed  to  recede 
before  the  advance  of  Roman  domination. 
A  great  thinker  like  Erigena  might  stand 
out,  forerunner  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  it 
was  not  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  but 
through  the  charm  of  poetry  ;  not  through 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  but  through 
songs  and  tales,  which  were  the  pastime  of 
home,  that  the  Celtic  mind  was  to  leave  a 
new  and  lasting  impress  upon  the  thought 
and  literature  of  Europe. 

Told  by  Irish  peat-fires,  chanted  in  the 
princely  halls  of  Wales,  sung  and  recited 
among  the  hills  of  Scotland  and  on  the  heaths 
of  Brittany  and  Cornwall,  the  tales  em- 
bodied the  wildest  flights  of  Celtic  fancy, 
the  noblest  Celtic  ideals  of  life.  What  these 
tales  were  like  can  be  gathered  from  such 
collections  as  Campbell's  "  Tales  of  the  West 
Highlands,"  Douglas  Hyde's  "Beside  the 
Fire,"    or   better    still  in    some    respects 
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perhaps,  from  the  \Velsh  romances  known 
as  the  "  Mabinogion."  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  gain  any  just  idea  of  these 
stories,  as  a  whole,  without  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  them  and  great  know- 
ledge of  folklore  in  general.  The  modem 
collections,  made  from  the  lips  of  the 
peasantry,  often  contain  materials  in  an 
older  and  ruder  form  than  that  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  **  Mabinogion,"  of  which 
the  manuscript  has  remained  unchanged 
since  the  fourteenth  century. 

Though  preserved  by  peoples  who  had 
long  forgotten  their  heathenism,  the  stories 
are  essentially  heathen.  They  all  teem 
with  mythological  allusions  ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  earl}^  influence  of  Christianity  among 
the  Celts,  it  requires  the  most  scholarly 
research  to  make  even  an  attempt  at  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Celtic  pantheon  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Celtic  and  Teutonic  folklore. 
With  Odin  and  Thor,  with  Baldur  and 
Freya,  we  are  familiar ;  but  how  many  of 
us  know  even  the  names  of  Mider  the  king 
of  the  Irish  fairies,  or  of  Gwyn  the  son  of 
Nudd,  king  of  the  Cymric  elfland  ?  It  is 
significant  that,  though  we  speak  of  Odin 
and  Thor  as  gods,  Mider  and  Gwyn  are 
talked  of  only  as  fairy  kings ;  for 
Christianity  had  dethroned  these  ancient 
gods,  and  sent  them  to  hold  their  courts  in 
the  hills  and  burial  mounds,  long  before 
Odin  and  Thor  laid  down  the  symbols  ol' 
their  power  at  the  feet  of  the  "White 
Christ."  It  is,  however,  only  natural  that, 
as  portions  of  Irish  legends  survive  in 
manuscripts  older  than  any  to  be  had  in 
Welsh,  the  personages  in  Irish  myth  should 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  old  gods  than 
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they  do  in  Welsh  tradition,  at  any  rate  in 
the  "  Mabinogion,"  where  they  are  apt  to 
appear  as  human  beings  with  wondrous 
qualities,  as  knights  and  heroes,  or  even  as 
mere  names. 

But  Christianity  did  not  only  dethrone 
the  old  gods ;  in  raising,  as  it  has  ever 
done,  the  whole  tone  of  society,  it  gave  a 
new  and  honourable  place  to  the  poor,  the 
lowly,  and  the  weak.  Fierce  warriors 
bowed  down,  and  wondered  as  they  did  so, 
before  tlie  moral  grandeur  of  men  who 
neither  had  nor  coveted  cattle  or  lands  or 
gold  ;  who  told  them  that  even  the  meanest 
life,  since  they  could  not  give  it  back,  was 
not  theirs  to  take;  who  bade  them  have 
pity  on  the  prisoner,  and  on  the  maiden  in 
distress.  And  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
such  teaching  was  the  elevation  of  woman 
to  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
dignity,  to  her  true  place  in  the  household 
and  in  the  social  scale. 

"  Christianity,"  says  Martin,  "  among  the 
Celts  set  free  that  tenderness  which  had  been 
held  back  by  the  intellectual  tendency  of 
druidism,"  and  "  that  brilliant  flower  of  the 
Celtic  genius,  honour  and  love  and  equality 
for  woman,  had  its  first  home  among  the 
Cymry."  But  Martin  is  apt  to  be  too  en- 
thusiastic about  his  "petite  race  douce;" 
and  modem  research  would  not  venture  to 
dogmatise  on  the  tendency,  intellectual 
or  other,  of  druidism.  We  are  on  surer 
ground  when  speaking  of  the  tendency  of 
Christianity.  There  is  a  seventh  century 
Irish  story  which  tells  how  the  rule  of 
St.  Adamnan  which  forbade  women  to  go 
into  battle  was  put  on  the  Gaedhil  "  when 
women  were  made  free  by  Adamnan  and 
by  Finachta  king  of  Erin  and  by  the  men 
of  Erin  also.  For  it  was  alike  that  men 
and  women  went  into  battles  and  conflicts, 
until  the  Rule  of  Adamnan  was  imposed." 
As  time  passed  on  and  the  Welsh  tales 
reflected  improved  conditions  of  life  and 
greater  refinement  of  manners,  we  find  the 
knight  whose  coming  gladdens  all  the 
castle  welcomed  by  fair  maidens  and  enter- 
tained with  their  discourse.  The  prince, 
who  has  stooped  to  a  beggar's  garb  to  win 
bis  bride,  stands  by  her  through  evil  and 
good  report ;  the  mother  bids  her  son  "  pay 
court  to  a  fair  woman,  whether  she  will  or 
no ;  she  will  think  the  better  of  thee ;  and 


if  thou  hearest  a  cry  of  distress,  hie  thee 
thither ;  not  hard  it  is  to  know  a  woman's 
voice."  No  insignificant  part  is  that  which 
the  Celtic  lady  plays  in  Celtic  literature. 
"No  doubt,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "the 
sensibility  of  the  Celtic  nature,  and  its 
nervous  exaltation, have  something  feminine 
in  them ;  and  the  Celt  is  thus  peculiarly 
disposed  to  feel  the  spell  of  the  feminine 
idiosyncrasy,  he  has  an  affinity  with  it, — he 
is  not  far  from  the  secret,"  and  "  there  have 
been  those  who  have  found  in  the  Celtic 
nature  and  its  sensibility  the  main  root  out 
of  which  chivalry  and  romance  and  the 
glorification  of  a  feminine  ideal  spring." 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  Out  of 
pure  pity  for  the  mothers  of  their  race  the 
Celts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  said  to 
have  submitted  to  the  Rule  of  Adamnan. 
This  is  the  story.  Adamnan  was  travelling 
through  the  plain  of  Brigia  one  day,  carry- 
ing his  mother  on  his  back,  and  they  be- 
held two  armies  fighting.  And  Adamnan's 
mother  caught  sight  or  one  woman  drag- 
ging another  out  of  the  opposite  ranks 
with  a  reaping  hook  in  one  of  her  breasts. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  take  me  from  the  spot," 
said  she,  "till  thou  dost  exempt  women 
from  being  in  this  state  through  hariyings 
and  hostings." 

It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  through  the 
ascetic  ideal  that  Christianity  established 
among  the  Teutons  the  moral  independence 
of  woman  ;  and,  as  a  free  soul,  a  person  in 
the  sight  of  God,  she  obtained  liberty  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  father  and  husband, 
in  order  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of 
One  higher  than  they. 

Even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century, 
Rowland,  the  hero  of  the  great  Teutonic 
epic,  as  he  lies  dying,  is  represented  think- 
ing of  his  soul's  health,  of  his  country,  of 
his  Lord,  but  not  once  of  the  fond  wife  who 
will  die  for  love  of  him.  The  knightly 
heroes  of  twelfth  century  romance,  who  hail 
from  Arthurs  hall,  account  their  ladies 
smiles  the  highest  meed  of  valour,  an  ample 
recompense  for  wounds  and  woe. 

This  substitution  of  the  Celtic  for  the 
Teutonic  hero  marked,  not  only  a  literary 
era,  but  a  moral  revolution.  It  was  no 
mere  poet's  dream,  but  a  great  awakening 
to  joy  and  freedom  through  the  dedication 
of  manhood's  noblest  qualities  to  the  service 
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of  the  weak.  The  oath  of  knighthood, 
which,  in  the  eleventh  century  bound  the 
knight  to  keep  the  "  Peace  of  God,"  in  the 
twelfth  century  made  him  promise  to 
succour  dames  and  damsels  who  had  need 
of  his  strength,  if  he  would  gain  praise  and 
merit ;  and  to  honour  women  and  defend 
their  right  in  all  good  faith. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin  had  not  been 
without  a  certain  t**ndency  in  this  direction; 
and  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
Celtic  element  was  strong,  in  a  luscious 
climate,  the  spirit  of  gallantry  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  spirit  of  love.  The  harsh 
customs  of  feudalism  too  gradually  produced 
a  revulsion  of  feeling.  For  generations 
men  may  be  said  to  have  married  fiefs 
rather  than  wives;  so  heavily  did  the 
shackles  of  worldly  expediency  press  upon 
high  and  low,  in  a  society  bound  more 
or  less  to  the  soil ;  and  so  easy  was  it  to 
shuffle  off  the  bonds  of  one  marriage, 
should  some  unforseen  combination  of 
circumstances  offer  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  new  domains  by  contracting  a 
fresh  alhance.  But  the  new  devotion  to  a 
feminine  ideal  not  only  crowned  woman- 
kind with  honour,  but  asserted  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  the  claims  of  passion  to 
be  paramount  to  any  claims  of  worldly 
advantage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  share  that 
Wales,  which  is  supposed  to  have  hung 
back  from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
and  taken  comparatively  little  part  in  the 
missionary  labours  or  the  learning  of  the 
earlier  centuries,  contributed  to  the  new 
movement.  Chanting  the  "  Song  of  Roland  " 
the  Normans  marched  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Within  a  century  they  were 
singing  other  songs, — ^lays  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Taole  Bound,  and  "  the  little  finger  of 
Arthur  had  become,  not  only  stouter  than 
the  back  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  but  more 
puissant  than  the  powers  of  Charlemagne 
and  all  his  paladina 

When  the  conquest  of  South  Wales  by 
the  Normans  was  begun,  the  intellectual 
reaction  of  the  conquered  on  the  conqueror 
began  also.  In  that  unlettered  age,  when 
songs  and  recitations  were  almost  the  only 
means  of  stilling  that  mental  hunger  which 
we  strive  to  appease  with  books,  when  the 
trouv^re  and  the  jongleur  were  the  wel- 


comed of  all  comers,  what  marvel  that  the 
Normans  fastened  eagerly  on  the  chances 
of  fresh  amusement  to  be  found  in  Welsh 
bardic  lore?  On  the  western  wilds  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  such 
culture  as  they  had  not  found  in  England  ; 
and  as  frequent  intermarriage  made  them 
familiar  guests  in  the  families  of  the  Welsh 
nobility,  their  curiosity  grew  and  deepened. 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  Welsh  audience 
stirred  by  the  might  of  Cymric  eloquence 
as  a  cornfield  sways  to  the  breeze,  will 
wonder  that  the  Normans  listened,  vainly 
longing  as  they  sat  in  the  hall  of  many  a 
stronghold,  the  stillness  of  the  mountains 
or  the  rolling  sea  without,  and  within  light 
and  feasting,  or  breathless  silence  while 
the  company  following  eagerly  every  un- 
couth accent  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
bard  with  the  utmost  fervour  and  im- 
pressiveness.  For  the  Cymric  orator  is  not 
cumbered  with  care  for  his  own  dignity ; 
he  speaks  and  his  hearers  listen, — "calon 
wrth  galon,"  "  heart  to  heart,"  as  the  Welsh 
motto  says ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
subject  seems  to  give  him  words  of  fire,  to 
ennoble  his  whole  being,  and  to  carry  his 
hearers  away  with  him. 

The  manner  of  the  bard  could  not  fail  to 
strike  the  Norman  strangers ;  nor  would 
the  respect  paid  to  him  be  lost  on  them. 
They  found  no  baronial  dwelling  without 
its  household  bard,  who  was  reckoned  the 
eighth  officer  of  the  court.  Through  a 
regular  course  of  training  the  minstrel 
rose,  step  by  step,  according  to  the  number 
of  tfiJes  he  could  recite,  from  the  lowest 
grade  of  "  mabinog  "  whose  training  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  art  of  making  verse, 
up  to  the  chaired  bard  whose  original  poem 
had  won  the  prize  in  a  national  bardic 
contest.  According  to  the  "Ancient  Laws 
of  Wales  "  said  to  nave  been  compiled  by 
Howel  the  Good,  the  household  bard  waa 
to  have  his  land  free,  his  linen  clothing 
from  the  queen,  his  woollen  clothing  from 
the  king,  a  throw-board*  of  ivory  from  the 
king,  a  gold  ring  from  the  queen,  a  cow  or 
an  ox  from  the  booty  of  a  border  country, 
after  one  third  had  gone  to  the  king, — and 
while  the  spoil  was  being  divided,  he  was 
to  sing  the  "  Monarchy  of  Britain  "  to  the 
captors.     He  alone  could  solicit. — i.e,  ask 
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either  a  largess  or  permission  to  address  a 
poem  to  his  patron.  Of  the  common  gains 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  he  was  to 
have  two  shares;  also  twenty  four  pence 
from  every  minstrel  when  he  should  have 
finished  his  instructions;  the  maiden  fees 
of  the  daughters  of  minstrels ;  and  twenty 
four  pence  from  every  woman  on  marriage, 
if  he  had  not  received  it  before.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  hoi*se   in  attendance  and  his 

*  lodging  with  the  heir  apparent.  The  fine 
imposed  for  injuring  him  was  six  kine  and 
six  score  silver.  The  time  during  which  he 
could  protect  an  offender  was  from  the 
first  song  to  the  last.  His  seat  at  the  three 
principal  feasts  was  assigned  him  next  to 
the  heir  apparent  When  a  sonj^  was 
called  for,  it  was  the  duty  or  privilege  of 
this  exalted  personage  to  place  the  harp  in 

.  his  hand  ;  and  then  the  chief  of  song  began 
the  minstrelsy  with  "  first  a  song  of  God, 
then  of  the  king  who  owns  the  palace,  or 
if  there  be  none,  let  him  sing  of  another 
king." 

The  Normans  heard  and  marvelled,  ready 
with  their  wonderful  genius  to  assimilate 
these  songs  with  their  own  literature,  as 
they  had  already  made  their  own  the  songs 
of  Charlemagne  and  Roland;  nor  is  the 
fact  without  significance  that  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  an  alien  race  that 
the  literature  of  the  Cymry  was  freed  from 
its  prison  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  sent 
forth  to  play  its  part  in  the  world. 

A  translator  was  not  long  in  coming 
forward.  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth,  half 
Welshman,  half  Norman,  one  of  the 
courtiers  of  Henry  I.,  began  the  work.  It 
was  his  pleasure  to  adopt  the  grave  style 
of  the  chronicle;  he  produced,  about  the 
year  1147,  in  Latin, — ^the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  therefore  of  most  readers, — a 
"History  of  British  Kings,"  in  which  he 
wove  together  many  of  the  traditions  of 
his  countrymen  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
Full  of  that  admiration  for  Virgil  which 
inspired  Dante  and  many  another,  he 
thought  to  glorify  the  Cymry  by  repre- 
senting them  as  the  descendants  of  pious 
Aeneas  and  the  high-hearted  defenders  of 
Troy  town.  So  he  produced  an  unbroken 
pedigree  of  British  sovereigns  from  Brutus, 
grandson  of  Aeneas,  down  to  Cad  walla,  son 
of  Cadwalladr,  who  died  A.D.   688.     In 


this  veracious  history,  gods  and  heroes  of 
the  old  Celtic  pantheon  figure  as  earthly 
princes,  fantastic  mythical  regions  are 
given  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and 
with  a  sly  smile  Geoffrey  launched  his 
twelve  books  into  the  world  to  the  delight 
of  his  contemporaries  and  the  bewilderment 
of  future  historians  of  his  race.  Whether 
he  honestly  believed  Brittany  to  be  the 
great  source  of  Celtic  tradition,  or  whether 
it  was  his  humorous  way  of  forbidding 
inquiry  into  his  authorities,  at  any  rate  he 
professed  to  derive  much  of  his  information 
from  "a  very  old  Breton  book,"  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Celtic  tradition 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Normans 
through  more  sources  than  one.  The 
Britons  of  Armorica  differed  little  from  the 
Britons  of  Wales,  and  for  many  centuries 
there  had  been  constant  intercourse 
between  them.  The  Bretons  had  necessarily 
come  into  contact  with  the  Normans 
already,  and  many  a  Breton  baron  and 
knight  followed  the  banner  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  shared  in  the  spoiling  of 
England.  Geoffrey  relates  that  when  he 
had  translated  the  "  Prophecies  of  Merlin," 
Walter  Callen  or  Calenius,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  him  this  old  book,  written 
in  the  tongue  of  the  Cymry,  which  he  had 
found  in  Brittany,  for  him  to  translate. 
But  was  there  not  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
when  he  concluded  his  story  with  an 
injunction  to  all  other  historians  to  "  be 
silent  about  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  since 
they  have  not  that  book  in  the  British 
language  which  Walter,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  out  of  Brittany  V* 

In  his  pages,  Arthur  first  became 
generally  known  as  a  great  hero  of 
romance ;  and  under  the  patronaie  of 
Queen  Maud,  Geoffrey  s  tales  were  speedily 
popular  at  the  couit;  while  throughout 
Europe  they  were  accepted  as  genuine 
history.  Such  a  chronicle,  at  once  a  record 
of  events  and  a  work  of  art  which  stirred 
the  imagination,  had  not  been  seen  before ; 
and  it  created  a  sensation  deep  and  wide- 
spread. It  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  French  verse,  possibly  from 
Geoffreys  own  manuscript,  by  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  for  Constance,  wife  of  Ralf  Fitz- 
Gilbert,  a  baron  of  the  north.  But  this 
translation  was  soon  cast  into  the  shade  by 
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the  work  of  Wace,  who  not  only  gave 
Geoffrey's  "  Brut "  still  wider  popularity  as 
a  French  metrical  romance,  but  amplified 
his  materials  considerably. 

Nor  were  the  Welsh  themselves  idle, 
while  their  neighbours  were  so  busy  with 
their  literature. .  To  them  the  Norman 
conquest  brought  a  short-lived  season  of 
hope,  as  they  saw  the  Saxon  conquerors  of 
Britain  overthrown  in  their  turn,  and  with 
hope  came  quickened  interest  in  the  history 
of  their  past,  the  prophecies  of  their  future, 
an  interest  increased  by  the  admiration 
with  which  the  invaders  regarded  their 
ancient  lore.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an 
old  rule  of  the  bards  to  trust  to  memory 
and  commit  nothing  to  writing,  but  now  it 
appears  that  certain  Welsh  scribes  set 
about  making  a  collection  of  their  legendary 
tales,  of  which  two  copies  have  come  down 
to  us,— the  "  White  Book  of  Rhydderch," 
which  dates  from  1225  to  1275,  and  the 
more  complete  "  Red  Book  of  Hergest," 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  "  Red  Book  of  Hergest,"  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  binding,  contains, 
among  other  things,  twelve  stories,  which 
fall  naturally  into  three  groups.  The 
oldest  group,  consisting  of  four  tales  called 
the  "  Four  branches  of  the  Mabinogi,"  has 
given  the  name  "  Mabinogion  "  to  the  whole 
collection.  It  may  b^  that  these  four 
stories  were  so  named  because  they  formed 


part  of  the  training  of  the  "  mabinog,"  the 
prentice  bard,  who  possibly  was  allowed  to 
recite  them  at  a  fixed  price.  What  the 
price  may  have  been  cannot  now  le 
known;  but  the  nature  of  such  payment 
may  be  gathered  from  the  close  of  an  Irish 
story,  the  "  Vision  of  Mac  Longlimne," 
recently  translated  by  Dr.  Euno  Meyer. 
The  reward  of  the  recital  of  this  story  is 
"  a  white  spotted,  red  eared  cow,  a  shirt  of 
new  linen,  a  woollen  cloak  with  its  brooch, 
from  a  king  and  queen,  from  mariied 
couples,  from  stewards,  from  princes,  to 
him  who  is  able  to  tell  and  recite  it  to 
them." 

In  this  oldest  group  of  stories,  Arthur 
does  not  appear;  nor  does  he  play  any 
part  in  three  other  tales, — "  Lludd  and 
Llevelys,"  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
introduced  into  his  "  Brut  of  Sieffre  ab 
Arthur,"  the  "  Dream  of  Maxen  the  Em- 
peror," which  bears  traces  of  Geoffrey's 
influence,  if  not  of  his  handiwork ;  and 
"  Taliesin,"  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
court  of  the  historical  king  of  North 
Wales,  Maelgwn  Gwynedd.  The  remain- 
ing five  tales  belong  to  the  Arthurian 
cycle.  Two  of  these, — "  Kilhwch  and 
Olwen,"  and  the  "  Dream  of  Rhonabwy," — 
the  Norman  romance  writers  passed  by; 
but  *  the  remaining  three, — "  The  Lady  of 
the  Fountain,"  "Geraint  and  Enid,"  and 
'•  Peredur," — have  had  a  direct  influence  on 
European  literature. 
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'IpHE  place, — or  rather  the  no  place, — 
•*•  given  by  the  University  Senate  to 
Welsh  history  and  Welsh  literature  has 
come  as  a  very  painful  surprise  to  many  of 
those  who  have  worked  hardest  for  the 
University  of  Wales.  It  is  true  that,  so 
far,  the  Senate  has  only  revealed  its  views 
of  the  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  a 
bachelor.  But  what  it  has  done  for  the  first 
examination,  it  may  do  for  the  other  two. 
The  Senate  recommended  that,  in  pre- 
paring for 'matriculation  at  the  University 
of  Wales,  men  should  read  English  history. 
It  may  be  that  the  Senate  thought  that 
English   history  includes   Welsh    history, 


and  that  the  old  stock  question  about  the 
conquest  of  west  Wales  in  1282, — one  in 
twelve, — would  be  enough  to  make  men 
read  Welsh  history  from  the  gwledig  to 
the  rise  of  the  University. 

Welsh  is  an  alternative  for  Greek.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  foreign  language, — the  re- 
quirements of  the  examination  are  the 
same  as  those  for  French  and  German,  as 
if  the  facilities  for  learning  Welsh  in 
Wales  were  the  same  as  the  facilities  for 
learning  the  languages  of  France  and 
Germany.  It  is  regarded  as  more  useless 
than  a  dead  language  ;  the  candidate  for 
matriculation  must  be  able  to  converse  in 
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French  and  German,  a  pamphlet  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Court  to  give  the  right 
pronunciation  of  Latin,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Senate  that 
Welsh  need  be  pronounced  at  all.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  for  a  moment  that  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  Wales  wished  to 
slight  Welsh ;  but  without  actually  ignoring 
it,  every  possible  obstacle  has  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  men's  taking  it.  And  the 
question  that  forces  itself  upon  my  minrl 
is  one  I  hardly  daie  state,  for  fear  that  I 
am  wrong.  Is  the  University  of  Wales  to 
be  used  in  order  to  strengthen  and  guide 
Welsh  aspirations,  or  is  it  to  be  a  means 
for  eliminating  everything  distinctively 
Welsh  from  the  life  and  thought  of  Wales  ? 
Is  it  to  teach  Welshmen  that  patriotism  is 
a  mischievous  sentiment,  or  at  least  a  use- 
less one  ?  Is  it  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  best  education  is,  not  to  make  use  of 
what  a  man  takes  an  interest  in  or  of  what 
will  be  of  use  to  him,  but  to  give  him  a 
smattering  of  a  number  of  subjects  and 
call  his  knowledge  a  "  general "  one. 

Before  discussing  these  subjects,  let  us 
glance  at  the  course  of  study  for  the 
matriculation  examination  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
examines  in  each  of  the  following  subjects, — 

1)  English  language  and  English  history ; 
[2)  Latin; 
^3)  Mathematics; 

and  also  in  two  of  the  subjects  in  the  two  follow- 
ing groups  A  and  B,  one  at  least  of  which  subjects 
must  be  taken  from  group  B. 

Group  A.     (1)  Greek ;  (2)  Welsh ;  (3)  French ; 

(4)  German. 
Group  B.     (1)  Dynamics;    (2)   Chemistry  or 

Botany. 

The  tI!ourt  modified  this  course  by  sub- 
stituting the  "history  of  England  and 
Wales "  for  English  history,  a  change 
which  means  nothing.  It  refused  to  add 
agriculture,  or  to  allow  candidates  to 
specialise  in  languages  or  science. 

The  few  changes  made  will  be  seen  from 
the  following,  which  will  be  the  final  form, 
unfortunately,  of  the  first  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  Wales, — 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  each  of  the  following  subjects, — 

(1)  Enghsh  language  and  history  of  England 
and^  Wales  j 


(2}  Latin; 

(3)  Mathematics; 

and  also  in  two  of  the  subjects  in  the  two  follow- 
ing groups  A  and  B,  one  at  least  of  which  subjects 
must  be  taken  from  Group  B. 

Group  A.     (1)  Hebrew ;  (2)  Greek ;  (3)  Welsh ; 

g)  Prencn ;  ^5^  (German, 
ynamics;    (2)  Chemistry   or 
Botany. 

I  would  offer  the  following  scheme, — 

Candidates    will    be    required    to    satisfy   the 
examiners  in  any  five  of  the  following  subjects, — 

1^  Welsh  Isjiguage  and  literature ; 
'2 J  Welsh  history ; 
|3J  English  language  and  literature ; 

4 )  Latm ;  (6^  Greek ;  (6)  Hebrew ; 

7 J  French ;  (8)  German ; 
[9]  Mathematics;  (10)  Dynamics; 

ll)ChemistiT;  (12)  Botany. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  easier  to 
teach  the  general  subjects  of  history, — such 
as  feudalism,  representation,  the  growth  of 
centralisation,  the  rise  of  industry,  the 
influence  of  geography  on  institutions, — 
by  means  of  Welsh  history  than  by  means 
of  English  history.  To  a  Welshman  at 
least  the  history  of  Wales  and  of  the 
marches  would  afford  far  and  away  the 
best  examples  of  the  truths  of  history. 
That  there  are  no  books  is  no  excuse  for 
refusing  to  teach  Welsh  history  and  litera- 
ture. Brut  y  Tywysogion,  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  a  host  of 
original  authorities  could  easily  be  placed 
in  the  student's  reach.  And,  besides,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  college  lectures 
will  be  published. 
C  What  the  candidate  has  to  do,  as  far  as 
the  Welsh  language  is  concerned,  in  order 
to  matriculate  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
is  thus  described  by  the  Senate, — 

A,      Welsh. 

«•     The  elements  of  Welsh  grammar ; 

Parsing  and  analysis  of  Welsh  sentences ; 
Easy   translation   from    modem   Welsh  into 

English ; 
Easy  trandation  of  continuous  English  prose 

into  Welsh. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
what  the  Eisteddfod  requires  candidates 
for  its  scholarship, — a  small  scholarship 
tenable  at  any  University. — to  do.  This  is 
the  rough  draft  of  the  Llanelly  Welsh 
scholarship  subjects, — 

I.     Welsh  grammar  and  philology. 
(1)  Grammar^ 
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(2)  Philology  roertain   chapters   in    Bhys* 

Philology) ; 

(3)  Translatioii. 

(a,)  Old  Welsh,  Mabinogi  Pwyll ; 
(b)  From  English  into  Welsh. 

II.  Welsh  history. 

Period,  1066-1282. 

III.  Welsh  literature  and  history  of  criticism. 

(1)  Prose.     Period  1547-1653. 

(a,)  Uyfr  lob  (Oxford  edition) ; 
(b)  Uyfr    y  Tri  Aderyn  (Liverpool 
edition) ; 

(2)  Poetry.     Period,  1750-1849. 

ia)  Bonedd  yr  Awen  (Qoronwy  Owen) ; 
b)  Ceinion  (Alun). 

What  Wales  ought  to  see  is.  a  University 
that  uses  the  subjects  in  which  Welshmen 
take  most  interest  in  order  to  cultivate 
their  minds.  To  the  teacher  the  subject  is 
immaterial,  it  is  the  method  that  is  all 
important.  To  him  it  matters  not  whether 
he  takes  English  or  Welsh  history  as  the 
illustration  of  historical  development,  but 
it  means  very  much  to  the  disciple,  whose 
interest  mudt  be  aroused  at  the  threshold. 

Let  us  get  rid,  once  for  all,^of  the  pe- 
dantic notion  that  patriotism  incapacitates 
a  man  for  the  study  of  history.  Without 
patriotism,  the  study  of  history  degenerates 
into  a  pedantic  love  for  parliamentary 
antiquities  and  the  development  of 
academic  or  ecclesiastical  costumes.  The 
early  history  both  of  France  and  of 
Germany  has  been  studied  so  thoroughly 
and  so  well  because  of  the  patriotism 
engendered  by  the  riv^ry  between  these 
two  countries.  Without  German  patriot- 
ism there  would  have  been  no  Waitz, 
without  French  patriotism  there  would 
have  been  no  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Take 
the  chief  English  historians  of  modem 
times, — ^is  it  not  their  intense  patriotism 
that,  while  making  them  all  do  gross 
injustice  to  Welsh  history,  has  given  them 
their  vigour  and  their  charm  ?  John 
Richard  Green  has  made  history  the 
delight  of  thousands  and  thousands;  and 
is  it  not  his  Teutonic  patriotism,  the  most 
unhistorical  the  world  has  seen,  that  made 
him  a  historian  at  all  ?  Take  E.  A.  Free- 
man, who  has  shown  how  geography  and 
architecture  explain  history ;  was  it  not  a 
baseless  sentimental  patriotism, — an  adora- 
tion of  what  he  described  in  his  books  as 
the  ima^nary  "  forefathers  "  of  the  English 


people,  and  of  what  he  described  in 
conversation  sometimes  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  as  a  "  beery  boozy  lot," — was  it 
not  this  patriotism  that  made  Professor 
Freeman  what  he  was  ? 

Welsh  history  has  hitherto  been  read 
and  written  from  a  strongly  anti- Welsh 
point  of  view?  The  most  untrustworthy 
of  all  hist6rians  who  have  in  any  way 
concerned  themselves  with  Welshmen  are 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  But  the  gross  in- 
justice done  by  the  one  to  Jeffreys  and  by 
the  other  to  John  Williams,  is  only  an 
example  of  the  injustice  done  by  com- 
mission or  omission  to  most  Welshmen. 
The  preface  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  government  editor  for 
jeering  at  Welshmen  and  their  tithes; 
Glendower  has  been  made  infamous  by 
writer  after  writer  for  a  cowardice  and 
cruelty  of  which  he  never  could  have  been 
guilty;  the  valour  of  Welshmen  at  Agin- 
court  and  elsewhere  has  been  described  as 
shown  by  creeping  under  horses  and 
stabbing  them;  Khys  ab  Thomas  has  no 
place  in  Tudor  annals ;  in  describing  Stuart 
and  Hanoverian  times  a  Welshman  is 
regarded  almost  as  a  heathen.  The  very 
latest  authority  on  English  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  chief  English  review,  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  final  union  of 
England  arid  Wales  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Welsh  patriotism,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  University,  ought  to  do  away  with  this 
injustice.  But,  so  far,  the  Senate  of  the 
University  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  study  of  Welsh 
history  and  Welsh  literature  in  Wales. 
In  the  matriculation  examination  it  bas 
made  Welsh  an  alternative  to  Greek;  it 
wished  to  give  no  place  at  all  to  Welsh 
history. 

The  University  Colleges  have  shamefully 
neglected  their  duty.  I  never  heard  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Welsh  history  in  any 
of  the  three.  I  have  learnt  that  the 
energies  of  the  professors  of  Welsh  are 
spent  in  teaching  elementary  Latin,  Greek, 
English,  or  Mathematics.  The  Univer- 
sity ought  to  see  justice  done  to  Welsh 
and  Welsh  history.  It  has  begun  by 
justifying  the  old  state  of  things. 


VAtSS. 


THE  history  of  this  inJuatiy  may  be 
tiaced  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
to  a  comparatively  early  period.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  the  Romans  were 
ac(|uainted  with  the  value  and  use  o£  coal 
previous  to  their  occupation  of  Britain  ; 
but  that  they  turned  British  coal  to  account 
has  been  proved  beyond  doubt.  Even  as 
late  as  1883  an  interesting  discovery  of  a 
Boman  villa  was  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caerieon,  under  the  tesselated  pavement 
of  which  coal  was  found,  and  some  of  it 
had  evidently  been  used. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  few 
attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
continue  and  develop  the  various  industries 
planted  by  them.  The  wars  and  troubles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  materially  interfered 
with  all  industrial  progress  in  this  country 
for  many  centuries.  Coal  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  oc- 
casional mention  is  made  of  it  during  the 
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Danish  invasions.  One  of  the  earliest 
documents  recording  the  establishment  of 
collieries  is  Bishop  Pudsley's  Bolder  Book, 
A.D.,  1180,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
collieries  at  Bishop  Wearmouth. 

In  130G,  Edward  I.  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sea  coal  in  London, 
as  the  smoke  was  regarded  as  deleterious, 
and  the  people  were  commanded  to  make 
their  fires  of  wood.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  about  1321,  coal  was  used 
in  the  king's  pulace,  and  it  soon  became  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Henry  VII. 
appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  one  of  the 
governors  of  his  mines  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  engaged  miners  from  the  con- 
tinent to  work  his  mines.  Elizabeth  made 
at  first  a  retrograde  movement  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  coal  in  London  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament,  lest  the  health  of 
the  members  should  sufier  from  the  evil 
effects  of  the  smoke  during  their  r 
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in  town,  but  later  on  she  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  industry  by  sending  to 
Germany  for  experienced  men. 

Robert  Mansel,  vice-admiral  of  England, 
utilised  the  Pembrokeshire  coal  about  1615 
in  his  glass  works  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
reference  is  made  in  Galloway's  "History 
of  Mining "  to  a  company  which  obtained 
a  grant  in  1620,  for  the  use  of  sea  coal  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  company 
appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  Welshmen,  to 
judge  by  their  names,  —  Powell,  Lewis, 
John  Prothro,  Walter  Vaughan,  and  Henry 
Vaughan,  the  last  probably  Henry  Vaughan 
of  Derwydd,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
and  son  of  Walter  Vaughan  of  Golden 
Grove  in  the  same  county,  who  was  well 
known  as  the  owner  of  immense  mineral 
properties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanelly. 

By  1 632,  sea  coal  was  getting  into  general 
use,  although  the  country  still  maintained 
its  densely  wooded  character ;  but  in  1649, 
the  city  of  London  petitioned  Parliament 
against  its  use  on  account  of  the  objection- 
able character  of  the  smoke,  an  objection 
by  the  way  which  most  people  admit  to  be 
worthy  of  redress,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
has  been  sufiered  to  exist  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  coal  produce  of  the  whole  country  in 
1660  was  about  two  and  a  quarter  million 
tons,  and  twenty  years  later  it  appeared 
even  less.  Charles  II.  in  1685,  passed  an 
act  of  Parliament  to  encourage  the  buildincj 
of  ships  in  England,  so  as  to  benefit  the 
coal  trade,  which  was  in  a  depressed  state, 
a  state  which  continued  until  about  1695. 

During  the  following  century  many 
energetic  attempts  were  made  to  bring  pit 
coal  into  general  use,  both  for  household 
and  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  many  an 
interesting  account  might  be  given  or  the 
struggle  of  the  pioneers  who  succeeded  at 
length  in  opening  out  the  vast  resources  of 
the  South  Wales  coal  field,  amongst  whom 
mention  may  be  made  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth  of  the  Gnoll,  Neath,  with  his 
inventions  of  sailing  waggons  on  land  to 
convey  the  coal  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
his  system  of  tubbing  out  water  from 
his  pits,  referred  to  by  the  poet  Yalden  as 
follows, — 

^*  What  spacious  veins  enrich  the  British  soil, 
The  yarious  ores  and  skilful  miners*  toil, 


How  ripening  metals  Ue  oonoealed  in  earth, 
And  teeming  nature  forms  the  wondrous  birth, 
My  useful  verse,  the  first,  transmits  to  fame 
In  numbers  tuned  and  no  unhallowed  flame ; 
O  generous  Mackworth,  could  the  muse  impart 
A  labour  worthy  thy  auspicious  art, 
Like  thee  succeed  in  paths  untrod  before, 
And  secret  treasures  of  the  land  explore ; 
Apollo's  self  should  on  the  labour  smile, 
And  Delphos  quit  for  Britain's  fruitful  isle." 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  this  worthy  man,  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  his  way  by  the  irreijular 
proceedings  of  agents,  servants,  and  de- 
pendents, together  with  quarrels  incident 
on  those  irregularities,  acted  most  detri- 
mentally to  the  mining  interests  and  the 
discouragement  of  its  future  prosecution. 
The  final  picture  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
an  old  tourist,  who  describes  the  scene 
when  the  worthy  knight  rested  from  his 
labours, — 

"  At  a  short  distance  from  Neath  is 
the  Gnoll,  a  castellated  seat  of  the  late 
Sir  H.  Mackwoi-th,  occupying  the  summit 
of  a  hill  at  the  termination  of  a  noble  lawn. 
The  fine  views  which  this  elevation 
commands,  encompassed  by  hanging  woods 
and  extensive  plantations,  shady  walks 
and  picturesque  cascades,  render  it  a  place 
deservedly  attractive."  But  the  writer 
reminds  us  that  the  early  coal  owner  of 
the  west  is  dead,  and  his  picture  of  the 
Gnoll  becomes  a  gloomy  one.  "  An  awful 
circumstance  strikes  every  beholder  visit- 
ing this  mansion,  that  this  lovely  place  has 
closed  its  gates  upon  its  hereditary 
possessor,  the  estate  being  gone  out  of  the 
Mackworth  family.  Every  apartment  is 
unfurnished,  uninhabited,  and  forsaken  ; 
no  minstrel  strikes  the  harp,  no  bard 
celebrates  the  heroic  actions  of  its  ancient 
owners.  The  dance,  the  feast,  and  the 
song  are  no  more ;  nay  the  fish  ponds,  the 
bowling  green,  the  benches,  the  basin  of 
gold  fish,  the  velvet  walks,  shady  alcoves, 
shrubberies,  embellished  with  choicest 
flowers,  the  murmuring  waterfall,  —  all 
these  have  perished  as  if  they  had  never 
been." 

Then  mention  may  be  made  of  Chauncey 
Townsend,  who  opened  collieries  at  Llan- 
samlet  and  Llanelly  about  1760.  An  old 
mineral  lease,  dated  1752,  and  made 
between  the  then  owners  of  the  Stepney 
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Estate,  as  lessors,  and  Chauncey  Townsend 
and  others  as  lessees,  is  still  in  existence  at 
the  Stepney  Estate  Office,  Llanelly.  Mr. 
Chauncey  Townsend  was  an  important 
man  in  London,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
City ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  married  in 
1770  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  the  Drapers' 
Hall,  London,  and  their  son  Henry  gives 
the  following  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — 

"  That  I,  together  with  my  brother 
Charles  Smith,  Esquire,  are  possessed  of 
collieries  in  the  parish  of  Llansamlet,  in 
Glamorganshire,  not  far  from  Swansea; 
that  we  succeeded  to  four  undivided  fifth 
parts  of  these  collieries  upon  the  death  of 
our  father  in  the  year  1797 ;  that  we  have 
since  purchased  the  other  fifth  part  from  a 
person  who  had  an  undivided  interest  in 
it;  that  John  Smith,  deceased,  our  father, 
succeeded  to  one  undivided  fifth  part  of 
this  colliery  in  the  year  1770  in  right  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Chauncey  Townsend,  Esquire ;  that  in  his 
life  he  purchased  three  other  undivided 
fifth  parts  of  the  same  colliery;  that  the 
collieries  which  we  are  now  possessed  of 
and  working  at  Llansamlet  were  originally 
opened  by  the  said  Chauncey  Townsend 
alx)ut  the  year  1750 ;  that  from  my 
remembrance,  I,  being  now  forty  five  years 
of  age,  can  remember  this  colliery  as  long 
as  I  can  remember  anything,  and  that  from 
my  earliest  remembrance  very  deep  pits 
were  sunk  which  must  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

"  There  were  several  very  powerful  fire 
engines  at  work,  one  of  them,  I  believe,  of 
the  largest  dimensions  then  in  use.  That 
there  were  very  expensive  waggon  ways 
made,  the  framework  with  timber,  at  that 
time ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  my 
recollection  of  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  that  a  very  large  capital  must 
have  been  sunk  previous  to  my  earliest 
recollection,  but  the  amount  I  cannot  speak 
to  otherwise  than  by  guess,  but  I  .am 
certain  that  my  grandfather  had  expended 
his  whole  fortune  in  it,  for  he  died  without 
any  property  but  that.  That  when  my 
brother  and  myself  succeeded  to  the 
collieries,  upon  my  father's  death  in  1797, 
he  was  then  of  his  own  proper  money, 
without    taking    into    account    anything 


which  had  been  expended  previous  to  his 
becoming  entitled  in  the  year  1770,  in 
advance  to  these  collieries  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £54,000 ;  that  I  know  that 
in  the  year  1773  he  gave  for  two  undivided 
fifth  parts  of  that  same  concern  the  sum  of 
£6,000,  which  was  not  included  in  the  sum 
of  £54,000  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  and  which  bad  been  wholly 
unprofitable  to  him  from  the  time  he  made 
the  purchase  in  the  year  1773,  and  with 
interest,  if  interest  had  been  calculated 
upon  it  up  to  the  year  1797,  the  sum  which 
would  have  been  in  the  nature  of  capital 
invested  upon  that  concern  would  have 
been  upward  of  £70,000,  which  was  the 
whole  of  it,  invested  and  at  risk  and  at 
stake  previous  to  the  year  1797.  The 
profits  of  the  colliery  had  by  no  means 
reduced  the  capital  on  that  advance,  and  it 
is  only  to  the  future  prospects  of  working 
that  colliery  that  any  reimbursement  of 
any  part  of  that  sum  can  arise.  That 
there  are  now  upon  the  colliery  two  fire 
engines,  I  believe  of  the  largest  dimensions 
which  are  made.  There  is  also  a  small 
fire  engine  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
water.  There  is  also  a  fire  engine  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  coal  from  a  deep  pit, 
and  a  very  extensive  water  engine  for 
raising  them  from  another  pit,  and  there 
is  a  canal,  wholly  private  property,  which 
was  made  some  time  previous  to  1786, — 
the  precise  time  I  cannot  from  recollection 
specify,  but  I  am  certain  it  was  previous 
to  1786, — for  the  purpose  of  leading  coals 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  That  I  know, 
by  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and 
recollection,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swansea  there  were  existing  collieries  of 
equal  dimensions  and  extent,  more  than 
one,  from  my  earliest  recollection,  upon 
which  I  should  think  that  a  less  capital 
could  not  have  been  invested.  That  I  also 
know  that  previous  to  the  year  1770  my 
grandfather  had  sunk  pits,  erected  a  fire 
engine,  and  had  made  a  canal  tp  lead  the 
coals  down  to  the  water's  side  near 
Llanelly,  in  Carmarthenshire.  I  am  unable, 
from  any  documents  which  I  have  access 
to,  to  ascertain  precisely  what  that  ex- 
penditure was ;  but  I  am  very  certain,  from 
the  depth  of  the  pit,  from  the  view  of  the 
engines,  and  from  the  canal,  that  it  must 
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have  been  a  conBiderable  expenditure  whicli 

was  made  there.  But  that  this  colliery 
and  concern  passed  from  my  grandfather 
to  jny  father,  and  from  him  to  my  brother 
and  myself,  and  we  have  since  made  it 
over  to  Major  General  George  Ward,  who 
is,  I  believe,  now  woiking  upon  the  same 
capital  which  was  invested  in  that  concern, 
and  he  ia  making  use  of  that  capital  which 
had  a  pre-existence  previous  to  his  be- 
coming engaged  in  it.  And  I  have  heard 
that  he  has  spent  very  Urge  sums  of  money 
in  addition  to  it  since  he  has  been  engaged 
in  that  work.  That  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
having  been  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
collieries  which   we   now   work   at   Llan- 


Bamlet,  that  they  are  working  at  a  depth 
of  upwards  of  ninety  fathoms  from  the 
surface.  I  also  know,  from  having  seen 
coals  drawn  up  from  collieries  belonging  to 
other  persons  near  Swansea,  that  they  are 
working  them  at  a  very  great  depth.  I 
also  know  that  General  Ward's  collieries 
are  worked  at  considerable  depth,  but  the 
particular  depth  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  of." 

The  collieries  opened  by  Chauncey 
Townsend  at  Llanelly,  and  transferred  by 
his  grand  children  to  General  Ward,  were 
later  on  acquired  by  Messrs.  Nevill,  Dnice, 
and  Co.,  who  continue  to  work  some  of 
them  to  the  present  time. 


THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    HOLYHEAD    AND    DISTRICT. 


CURIOUS  feature 
of    Holyhead   and 
the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,   aa 
indeed  of  the  whole 
of    Wales,    ia    the 
number      of 
ecclesiastical 
edifices    that     can 
be  proved  to  have 
been   in    existence 
at    the    period    of 
the      Reformation, 
which   had   either  wholly   disappeared  or 
were   in   rapid   process    of    disappearance 
when  the  wave  of  evangelical  revivalism 
reached   its   height  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.     Everywhere 
throughout    Wales   are   traces  of    ruined 
churches  to  be  found,  or  the  memory  of 
their  existence  is  preserved  in  place  names 
that  are  themselves  on  the  point  of  vanish- 
ing.    The  very  name  of  Capel  Ho,  or  UIo, 
has   faded   from   the   recollection    of    tlie 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Holyhead ;  yet,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  ruins  of  a 
little   chapel  dedicated   to   this  otherwise 
unknown  saint,  were  dimly  disceraible  on 
the   road   leading  to   another  and   better 
known  shrine,  that  of  the  Irish  St.  Bridget 
on  Tywyn  y  Capel.    This  would  make  the 


fourth  ecclesiastical  edifice  situated  in  the 
small  island  of  Holyhead,  in  addition  tu 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Cybi,*  the 
three  others  being  Eglwys  y  Bedd,  in  the 
precmcts  of  the  pansh  church,  Capel 
Lochwyd,  and  Capel  Gorllas. 

But  there  was  yet  a  fifth,  of  which  I 
could  not  discover  that  there  lingered  even 
the  shadowy  tradition  of  a  name.  Capel 
Gwyngenau, — an  exquisite  epithet  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  has  swallowed  up 
the  less  poetic  personal  name  of  the  ancient 
saint, — was  situated  somewhere  upon  the 
farm  now  known  as  Crecrist,  in  which 
form  we  may  recognise  the  site  of  a 
religious  foundation.  The  fortunes  of 
these  small  churches  have  not  been 
followed  with  the  attention  that  they 
deserve ;  perhaps  the  flux  of  time  has  now 
rendered  the  task  impossible.  But  their 
gradual  abandonment  and  decay  denotes 
tlie  neglect  which  had  fallen  upon  all 
things  religious,  and  they  finally  went  out 
of  the  sight  and  the  recollection  of  men  in 

•  I  totgol,  "hen  doiliug  with  tha  hlilory  of  St.  Cjbl'i  Chuttll 

namely,  tha  detcent  ^  % 

ahrine  coDUlDlng  Ihebonflfl 

Jtuilly  plsoed  on  the  high 

lDl7  Triullr.  now  known  u  Chriit 


■pollar.    Tha  n»ln  porUou  o[  the  pment  sdlflcs  tA  St.  Cfbl 
Mid  It*  Tlae  probBblf  iftw  tUii  the  Uat,  invMlon  of  (be  Iifib, 
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the  spiritual  night  that  brooded  over 
Wales  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century. 

In  this  silence  of  tradition  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  the  presence  of  an 
interesting  place-name,  Camdda'r  Efflwys, — 
the  church  stile, — or  its  application  to  a 
peculiar  pass  between  huge  rocks  upon  the 
farm  of  Bodwarren,  with  a  long  and  sloping 
artificial  mound  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  opening,  which  was  shown  to 
Professor  Rhys  and  myself  by  the 
courteous  tenant  of  Bodwarren,  Mr.  Jones. 
On  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Penrhyn 
Owen  is,  or  rather  was,  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  called  Llain  ffordd  yr  Eglwys, — 
the  church-way  strip, — as  to  which  I  know 
but  the  name,  which  I  obtain  from  the 
schedule  of  the  parish  tithe  map.  Another 
name  that  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when 
prayers  were  uttered  at  little  wayside 
stations  is  that  of  Bryngroes,  which  I 
^lean  from  the  records  of  a  law-suit 
brought  by  Lord  Bulkeley  in  the  days  of 
the  merry  monarch  against  an  unfortunate 
trespasser  upon  his  lordship's  turbary. 
Tempora  mutantv/r  et  nomina  Tnutamur 
in  illis.  The  cross  that  had  uplifted  the 
heart  of  many  a  weary  wayfarer  along  the 
dreary  track  where  now  runs  the  road  to 
the  South  Stack,  has  been  levelled  for 
centuries,  but  "  echo  caught  faintly  its 
sound  as  it  fell"  in  the  name  of  Tan  y 
Qroes,  which  clung  to  a  little  farm  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  until  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  when  it,  too,  gave  way  before 
the  march  of  enlightenment  and  the 
superior  attractions  of  some  utterly 
meaningless  modem  name. 

The  numerous  evidences  of  religious 
activity  in  medieval  times  that  we  have 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holyhead, 
irresistibly  leads  us  to  speculate  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  name  itself.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  thought  it  was  comparatively 
modem  and  a  concoction  by  foreigners 
frequenting  the  port  arising  from  the 
number  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  it  con- 
tained. Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
explanation,  the  English  name  of  the  town 
is  almost  as  old  as  English  acquaintance 
with  it,  for  I  find  it  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  I  am  bound,  however, 
to  say  that  it  usually  assumes  the  form  of 


Holly  head,  which,  when  we  recollect  that 
a  farm  in  the  parish  is  called  Mynydd 
Celyn, — Holly  Mount, — opens  up  vistas  of 
ingenious  etymologies  that  I  will  not  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  follow. 

A  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  the  charms  of  which  are  known 
to  few,  bears  the  striking  name  of 
"  Gorsedd  Qwlwm," — Columbi's  Gorsedd. 
Now,  what  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Gorsedd"  may  be  in  this  and  the  like 
juxtaposition,  I  am  quite  unable  to  suggest. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  term,  and 
usually  accompanies  the  name  of  a  person- 
age of  importance,  or  of  a  place  associated 
with  his  life  or  death.  Holyhead  island 
contains  two  other  Gorseddau,  or  "  Seats," 
namely,  Gorsedd  Warren,  a  corruption  of 
some  such  name  as  Gorsedd  Gwernan, — 
there  is  a  Bodwernan  in  an  unpublished 
survey  of  Anglesea  of  the  date  of  Edward 
the  First,  but  it  is  not  the  Holyhead 
Bodwarren, — and  Gorsedd  Penrhyn,  where 
I  am  told  are,  or  were,  some  early  remains, 
but  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  visit 
the  place.  And  in  the  spurious  charter  of 
Caswallon  of  the  Long  Hand,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Eilian  near  Amlwch,  amongst  the 
boundaries,  which  are  undoubtedly  ancient, 
is  a  Gorsedd  Veigill,  of  which  I  know 
nothing  further. 

But  to  return  to  Gorsedd  Gwlwm.  The 
remains  of  a  fine  tumulus  are  distinctly 
traceable,  the  external  circle  of  stones  de- 
noting that  it  probably  formed  a  large 
mound  ;  but  the  superincumbent  earth  has 
been  removed,  and  the  grave  or  cistvaen  of 
ordinary  construction,  that  is,  of  several 
large  stones  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  an  enormous  capstone,  has  been  dis- 
mantled. The  original  form  of  the  grave 
can,  however,  be  plainly  made  out.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  hero  who  was  laid  to 
rest  in  this  splendid  situation  was  the  great 
apostle  of  the  north,  for  we  know  that  he 
lies  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  lona. 
The  name,  however,  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  amonofst  the  Goidelic  Celts.  A  Columb 
son  of  Cnmthann  was  a  contemporary  and 
fellow  student  of  St.  Columba  at  St. 
Finnian*s  Monastery  of  Clonard;  and  this 
brings  to  our  recollection  Professor  Rhys's 
brilliant  identification  of  the  genealogies  of 
the    royal    line   of  Dimetia, — south   west 
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Wales, — with  those  of  the  banished  Irish 
chieftains  who  were  called  "the  race  of 
Crimthann  on  the  other  side,"  though  the 
two  Crimthanns  were  distinct  personages. 
There  was  a  third  Columb,  a  son  of 
Eochaidh  and  a  descendant  of  Laecrhaire. 
the  celebrated  king  of  Ireland  who  was 
buried  up-standing  with  his  face  to  his 
enemies.  We  would  fain  associate  the  hero 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  wind-swept 
eminence  of  Gorsedd  Gwlwm  with  the 
descendant  of  the  dauntless  monarch  who 
stuck  to  his  heathen  gods  in  the  face  of 
St.  Patrick ;  but  anyway,  both  the  name 
and  the  situation  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  historical  and  natural  features  of 
Anglesea. 

A  tiring  walk,  but  one  that  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted,  is  that  to  Rhoscolyn 
Head,  where  the  prospect  of  the  western 
coast  of  Anglesea,  with  the  grand 
Snowdonian  range  in  full  view,  is  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme.  Almost  at  the  edge 
of  the  stupendous  cliffs  is  situated  the  holy 
well  of  St.  Gwenvaen,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  neighbouring  church.  The  well  is  one 
of  those  known  as  divinatory  or  sacred 
wells,  to  which  votive  offerings  were  paid 
for  the  intercessory  or  remedial  assistance 
of  the  saint.  But  I  could  find  no  local 
tradition  respecting  St.  Gwenvaen's  well 
to  hand  on  to  Professor  Rhys,  and  the  place 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  track  of  the 
madding  crowd  that  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  zealous  antiquaries  of  a  bye- 
gone  age.  I  have,  however,  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  a  highly  interesting 
reference  to  St.  Gwenvaen's  well  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  antiquary, 
who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  married  a 
wife  from  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Ty 
Wridin. 

It  appears  that  a  reverend,  but  anony- 
mous friend  of  the  antiquary,  who  was 
once  vicar, — or  curate,  it  is  not  clear  which, 
— of  Rhoscolyn  had  removed  to  Beaumaris, 
taking  with  him  a  book  entitled  "  Y 
Rhybuddiwr  Cristionogawl,"  no  doubt  be- 
cause he  found  it  of  "  great  use  in  making  up 
tithe  sermons  and  other  polhetick  speeches." 
Lewis  Morris,  in  requesting  its  return, 
observes  that  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  de- 
parture of  his  clerical  friend  was  so  general 
in  the  parish  that  a  cave  "  hight  odyn  gw;^r 


Rhoscolun,"  the  kiln  of  the  men  of 
Rhoscolyn,*  "mimick'd  Etna,"  and  in  order 
to  couch  his  request  in  sufliciently  per- 
suasive terms  he  invokes  the  aid  of  St. 
Gwenvaen,  in  these  lines, — 

*'  Gwenvaen,  thou  chief  est  in  the  choir  of  saints. 
Great  benefactress  of  Rhosoolun  cell. 
Thou,   whilst    on  earth   vast  wonders  hast  per- 
formed. 
But  now  thy  power  no  doubt  is  vastly  great, 
For  even  inanimate  things  obey  tiiy  wul, 
Of  which  the.  well  which  bears  thy  sacred  name 
Is  evidence  sufficient. 

"  Full  oft  have  I  repaired  to  drink  that  spring, 
Waters  which  cure  diseases  of  the  soul 
As  well  as  body !  and  which  always  prove 
The  only  remedy  for  want  of  sense. 
Two  white  spar  stones  is  all  thou  dost  expect 
As  a  free  offering  both  for  sense  and  health. 
[What  duller  creature  than  thy  present  priest 
Before  he'd  tasted  of  thy  chrystal  fluid 
Which  presently  to  's  blood  and  sleeping  sense 
Gave  circulation,  great  and  rare  effects  ! 
And  now  he  lords  it  o'er  his  duller  brethren 
Like  a  game  cock  who's  master  of  the  field, 
Strutting  along,  and  crowing  as  he  struts, 
Wondering  t'other  chickens  are  so  dull]. 

**  'Tis  thou,  and  thou  alone,  that  I  invoke 
To  lead  my  pen.     Then  grant  me  that  small  boon, 
That  witt  and  gentle  sense  may  flow  in  every  line 
In  such  proportion  as  I've  drank  thy  waters. 
Then  distant  nations  shall  adore  thy  name. 
And  the  Grim  Tartar  sing  thy  endless  fame. 

**  'Tis  done !  she  answers  by  ye  bubbling  spring, 
Which  smiles  as  if  well  pleased  with  my  petition. 
Rise,  goddess,  rise,  and  spread  thy  sparkling  beams 
Of  light  upon  the  humblest  of  thy  servants. f 

Now,  whether  we  consider  that  these 
mock-heroic  lines  bear  evidence  that  the  god- 
dess heard  her  votary's  prayer,  or  whether 
she  remained  obdurate,  the  little  poem  is 
valuable  as  affording  possibly  the  only  evi- 
dence in  existence  for  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  St.  Gwenvaen's  well.  The  waters  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  a  charm  against  mental 
disorders,  or,  as  the  poem  implies,  weak 
minds.  We  are  unfortunately  not  told 
whether  a  certain  form  of  incantation  was 
used  to  exorcise  the  sluggish  humours  of 
the  brain,  or  whether  drinking  of  the 
waters  conferred  the  power  of  divining  the 
future,  or  merely  increased  intellectual 
capacity.  Two  small  white  pebbles  con- 
stituted the  propitiatory  oflfering;  which 
may  have  somehow  arisen  from  the  god- 
dess's name,  Gwenvaen  or  White  stone. 

*  I  failed  to  obtain  any  intelligence  respecting  the  location  of 
this  cave. 

t  The  lines  within  brackets  were  an  addition  to  the  first  draft 
of  the  poem. 
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The  well  is  an  interesting  structure, 
and  is  happily  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  majority  of  the  springs  around 
which  so  much  of  our  folklore  has  clustered. 
The  well,  which  itself  is  under  cover,  has 
in  front  of  it  a  small  paved  forecourt,  the 
walls  of  which  are  standing  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet.  At  the  two  corners 
furthest  from  the  water,  a  triangular  slab 
has  been  built  into  the  walls,  forming  two 
seats,  upon  which  no  doubt,  the  suppliant 
sat  to  await  the  stirrings  of  the  divine 
afflatus.  Two  or  three  steps  lead  down  to 
the  enclosed  space  before  the  well.  The 
water  escapes  into  a  small  trough  placed 
outside  the  external  wall,  and  thence 
trickles  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  over 
which  it  speeds  to  join  the  mighty  ocean. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noted  a  few  of  the  spots 
of  antiquarian  interest  within  e&sy  distance 
of  Holyhead.  I  have  avoided  dealing  with 
objects  of  purely  natural  formation  with 
which  the  rocky  coast  abounds,  but  have 


limited  myself  to  those  that  have  been 
erected  by  man,  or  have  been  consecrated 
hy  human  sentiment.  Holyhead  is  in  a 
transition  state  ;  it  is  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  English.  Welsh  who  have  be- 
come or  are  rapidly  becoming  English  in 
language,  in  manners,  and  in  sympathy, 
and  Welsh  who  still  cling  to  their 
ancient  tongue  though  they  have  forgotten 
many  of  their  ancient  traditions.  To  each 
of  these  classes  the  antiquities  of  the 
district  within  which  their  lot  is  cast, 
should  be  matters  of  interest  and  of  pride. 
The  English  settler  will  find  his  new 
neighbourhood  assume  an  added  charm  by 
the  adoption  of  the  historic  and  poetic 
traditions  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  has  come  to  dwell,  whilst  the 
indigenous  Welsh  will  do  well  to  resist  the 
disintegrating  effect  of  time  upon  those 
features  that  are  their  peculiar  contribution 
to  the  sum  of  human  progress. 
London.  Edward  Owen. 


MIDNIGHT     AND    DAWN. 


MIDNIGHT. 

'T^HE  clouds  arise  and  quench  the  s^ars, 

No  ray  of  light  is  left  the  world ; 
lieth  across  the  deep  dark's  bars 
Creation's  every  banner  furled. 

The  wind  sweeps  down  and  circles  all, 
I  hear  it  breathe  vindictive  breath. 

And  valley  deep  and  mountain  tall 
Groan  as  within  the  grasp  of  death, 

'Twas  fabled  in  the  days  of  eld, 

Andromeda,  a  maiden  fair, 
With  straining  agony  beheld 

The  dragon  watch  her  from  his  lair ; 


Then  veiled  her  rolling  eyes  until 
Perseus  triumphant  o'er  the  sea, 

Reliant  on  a  godlike  will 

Came  as  a  god  to  set  her  free. 

So,  can  I  hope  the  land's  round  form 
Girt  in  the  shackles  of  the  night 

May  yet  forget  the  dragon-storm, 
Yet  open  out  its  eyes  to  light  ? 

DAWN. 

A  glimmer  in  the  dista'.t  east 
Trembling  upon  the  ocean's  swell. 

Hail !  hail !  the  dawn !  the  wind  has  ceased. 
The  earth  is  free, — and  all  is  well. 

D.  M.  J. 


"The  Unseen  Life"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
ten  simple  restful  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Warburton  Lewis,  B.A.,  published  by  Allenson. 
It  states  the  modem  view  of  Christianity  clearly, 
in  short  pithy  sentences.  It  shows  how  Christ's 
last  and  highest  word  to  his  disciples  was  spoken 
in  order  to  set  the  crown  of  Christianity  on 
human  love.  **For  to  Jesus  religion  was  not  a 
creed,  it  was  not  temple  worship;  it  was  life." 
''Religion  is  not  the  way  to  heaven;  religion  is 
heaven," 


The  Wokks  of  Christmas  Evans,  the  great 
Welsh  Baptist  preacher,  are  ready  for  the  press. 
So  far,  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  hear,  there  have 
not  been  enough  subscribers  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  publishing  three  volumes  in  shilling  monthly 
parts.  Those  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  should 
write  at  once  to  the  editor, — Rev.  Owen  Davies, 
Cefnfaes,  Carnarvon. 

Y  Llenob,  the  new  Welsh  quarterly,  has  been 
accorded  a  very  flattering  reception  by  the  press  in 
Wales, 


THU    STORY    01?    MAITRICE    KYFFlN    iN    KEWGATE    AND 

THE    TOWER    OF    LONDON. 


By  IVOR  James. 


CHAPTER    rv. 


T  HAVE  heard  Maurice  Kyffin  described 
-L  as  a  mere  adventurer,  without  principle 
and  without  conscience,  who,  to  suit  the 
times,  changed  his  faith  with  as  much  ea.se 
as  a  man  puts  oif  an  old  coat  and  puts 
on  a  new.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Clochfaen*  gives 
us  to  understand  that  "  Maurice  cared  little 
for  religion  further  than  it  might  favour 
his  worldly  advancement.  A  Protestant 
under  Henry  and  Edward,  he  was  a 
Catholic  under  Mary,  and  a  Protestant 
again  under  Elizabeth."  Similar  terms 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  Welsh 
people  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Many 
modem  Welsh  writers  tell  us  that  the 
Welsh  of  three  hundred  years  ago  were 
not  made  of  the  stuff  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  martyrs ;  that  not  a  single 
Welshman  perished  in  the  Marian  fires ; 
that  Wales  was  steeped  in  the  darkest, 
densest,  and  most  hopeless  ignorance,  allied 
to  utter  indifference  about  all  relisfious 
questions ;  in  fact,  that  the  whole  people 
were  mere  intellectual  loofs  drifting  alonor 
the  waves  of  conflicting  opinions. 

Is  that  picture  a  faithful  one  ?  He  who 
proposes  to  answer  the  question  should  re- 
flect that  the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of  men 
known  to  Welsh  literature  appeared  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  strangely  enough  rising, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
monasteries. 

The  nation  was  divided  as  all  Christen- 
dom was  divided.  With  the  rulers  the 
motive,  in  large  measure,  may  have  been 
personal  and  political,  not  religious ;  with 
the  people,  in  greater  measure,  the  motive 
was  religious,  not  political  or  social.  The 
controversialists,  it  may  perhaps  be  re- 
peated, made  extensive  use  of  the  printing 
press,  both  English  and  foreign.  Penry 
tells  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  set  up  a 
printing  press  in  Wales  itself.  Not  one  of 
the  publications  issued  from  that  press 
appears  to  have  survived,  unless  they  are 

•  Hiatoiy  of  Powya  Fadog,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  373-1. 


among  the  volumes  which  bear  foreign 
imprints.  There  are  indications,  and  they 
deserve  close  attention,  that  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  had  penetrated  deeper 
in  Wales  than  in  England.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, take  the  parts  played  by  the  laity  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  the  literary 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Reformation 
proceeded  from  the  clergy ;  but  in  Wales 
the  laity  were  more  prominent.  Happy 
is  that  church  whose  exponents  and 
champions  are  laymen, — Sir  John  Price, 
the  translator  of  the  Primer;  William 
Salisbury,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
William  Middleton  (Qwilym  Ganoldref)  the 
translator  of  the  Psalms  into  the  twenty 
four  Welsh  metres  ;  Maurice  Kyfiin,  the 
translator  of  the  "  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England ; "  Sir  William  Vaughan,  the 
author  of  "  The  Church  Militant ; "  and 
Rowland  Vaughan, — what  subsequent  age 
in  Welsh  church  history  can  equal  that 
group  of  Christian  laymen  ?  There  were 
Welsh  exiles  under  Elizabeth  as  there  had 
been  under  her  sister  Mary.  Those  who 
took  part  in  the  insurrections  and  con- 
spiracies of  the  period  were  actuQ/ted  by 
their  religious  feelings ;  and  many  of  the 
Welshmen  who  fought  and  intrigued  for 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  other  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  died  for  the  old  faith.  The 
principles  of  religious  liberty  were  not 
learnt  for  two  subsequent  centuries.  "  The 
idolater  shall  die  the  death," — was  the 
sentence  proclaimed  by  John  Knox ;  in 
plain  words, — every  Roman  Catholic  shall 
be  hanged.  Not  less  than  180  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  their 
religious  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Dean  Swift  of  Wales, — John  Penry, — 
unhappily  was  of  the  number.  These 
things  are  the  marks  of  the  conflict  which 
was  raging  in  men's  minds.  That  Wales 
should  have  remained  unaffected  by  a 
movement  which  convulsed  all  Europe 
would  be  very  surprising.  The  Reformation 
has  been  described  as  a  Teutonic  movement. 
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The  Latin  and  the  Celtic  races,  in  the  main, 
continued  true  to  Rome.  Was  Wales  in 
any  sense  an  exception  ?  A  sufficient 
inquiry  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that 
owing  perhaps  in  some  degree,  to  the  in- 
fluence (1)  of  Wiclifs  friend,  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  had  his  favourite  country 
residence  at  Grosmont,  (2)  of  Lord  Cobham 
who  went  to  the  flames  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Oldcastle,  and  (3)  of  the  surviving 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Bntish  Church, 
the  Reformation  had  made  considerable 
process  in  Wales  and  especially  in  South 
Wales,  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  ground  had  been  prepared.  It  is 
significant  that  the  defence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  against  Lollardy,  by  Reginald 
Pecock,  a  man  worthy  of  remembrance  in 
his  native  Carmarthenshire,  very  nearly 
resulted  in  his  consignment  to  the  flames 
which  consumed  his  books.  Kyffin  trans- 
lated Jewel's  Apology  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  his  own  friends  and  re- 
lations. There  is  a  story  that  he,  himself, 
renounced  Protestantism  at  last,  and  for 
his  pains  was  thrown  into  Newgate  and 
the  Tower  of  London.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  conflict  waged  in  the  individual  mind  in 
Wales  as  elsewhere,  must  have  been  intense. 

For  the  story  of  Kyffin  in  the  Tower,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  foundation 
unless  it  be  an  inscription,  made  in  1562, 
on  the  walls  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  by 
Edward  Gyffin,  who  seems  to  have  been 
confined  there,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  for 
refusing  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  at 
the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  Is 
it  possible  that  Kyffin  the  apologist  for  the 
Church  of  England  proved  a  backslider  ? 

The  .following  letter,  dated  September, 
1611,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Michael  Hickes,  is  preserved  in  the  Lans- 
down  collection  of  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum, — 

**Sir, 

**  I  beseech  you  to  direct  me  how  I  shall 
know  what  order  Mr.  Bilotte  left  touching  the 
debt  which  I  owe  him.  If  he  had  known  of  my 
troubles  and  how  hardly  I  have  been  dealt  withal 
npon  small  deserts, — which  many  of  good  worth 
marvel  at, — I  do  not  doubt  but  he  would  have 
dealt  well  and  charitably  with  me,  and  so  I  doubt 
not  but  he  hath  done. 

"The  world  goeth  hard  with  me  at  this  time. 
When  I  was  committed  by  my  Lord  Bishop  to 
Newgate,  his  pursuivant  rifled  me  of  all  that  I  and 
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my  wife  had,  and  now  I  know  not  how  to  relieve 
myself  or  my  sickly  wife,  being  a  woman  well 
brought  up,  and  never  known  what  want  was  till 
this  time,  which,  within  this  four  or  five  days,  I 
know  not  how  to  reHeve  her  with  meat  and  drink, 
having  already  x>&wned  and  sold  her  chains, 
borders,  aye,  and  her  rings  off  her  fingers,  and 
myself  in  prison  condemned  in  a  premunire  for  not 
taking  the  oath.  The  which  oath  contains  many 
words  which  I  understand  not,  much  less  under- 
stand the  sense  and  meaning  of  them.  The  king 
in  his  book  extant  in  print  hath  explained  his 
meaning  touching  the  oath,  that  he  demandeth 
nothing  of  his  subjects  but  temporal  allegiance ; 
and,  as  touching  my  allegiance  to  my  prince  and 
country,  as  my  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Recorder,  and  the 
rest  of  the  bench  can  testify,  I  have  offered  to 
swear  my  allegiance  as  f oUoweth,  —  I  do  acknow- 
ledge and  wul  swear  that  King  James  is  my 
sovereign  lord  and  king  and  myself  one  of  his 
subjects,  and,  as  far  as  my  goods,  lands,  and  life 
shall  extend,  I  will  defend  him  and  his  successors 
against  all  invasions  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
\^atsoever;  and  if  the  Pope  do  excommunicate 
the  king's  majesty  or  otherwise  censure  him,  that 
I  will  bear  faithful  and  true  allegiance  in  temporal 
affairs  to  his  majesty  and  his  successors. 

**  It  were  too  tedious  to  trouble  you,  if  I  should 
set  down  the  straights  and  severe  proceedings  that 
hath  been  against  mo,  and  so  craving  pardon  for 
my  over  much  boldness  I  rest, 

*'  Your  worship,  ever  at  commandment, 

Mauriob  Kyffin." 

**If  it  please  you  I  will  attend  you  to  know 
•what  order  Mr.  Bilotte  left;  and  when  you  have 
read  this  I  pray  you  bum  it." 

Well,  Sir  Michael  didn't  bum  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  was  returned,  or 
how  long  Maurice  KyflSn  remained  in 
Newgate.  It  is  some  years  since  I  came 
across  the  letter.  The  story  of  the  im- 
prisonment was  related  to  me  so  many 
times  in  North  and  South  Wales  that  I 
was  quite  satisfied  that  the  letter  was  both 
genuine  and  authentic.  However,  before 
publishing  it,  I  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  examine  the  whole  business,  with  the 
result  which  1  will  state  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  The  available  data  for  a 
judgment  are  as  follows, — 

1.  A    will    which    the    authorities    at 

Somerset  House  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
wrongly  accepted  as  original. 

2.  A    document    in    the    Record    OflSce 

erroneously  said  by  the  editor  of  the 
Calendar  of  the  State  Papei-s  to  be  an 
original  certificate  of  Maurice  Kyffin. 

3.  Six   letters,   signed    Maurice    KyflSn, 

preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield. 
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4.  The  letter  given  above. 

5.  The  signature,  Maurice  Kyffin,  pointed 

out  to  me  by  Prof.  Powel,  on  the 
margin  of  the  title  page  of  a  beauti- 
ful copy  at  the  British  Museum,  of 
the  1588  Welsh  Psalter,  containing, 
also  on  the  title  page,  the  following 
inscription, — "  Llyfr  Rhist.  Morys 
or  Nafi  Offis,  Llundain,  1761." 

The  Record  Office  document  and  the  will 
were  thought  to  be  in  the  same  hand ;  but 
the  Somerset  House  authorities,  at  my 
request,  have  very  carefully  compared  the 
two.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  but  of  two,  and  both 
men  possibly  "office  clerks"  of  the  time. 
The  will  is  undoubtedly  an  "  office 
copy."  The  Record  Office  document, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say, 
is  a  transcript  from  the  accounts  of 
a  Maurice  Kyffin  who  was  the  pay- 
master or  vice  treasurer  of  the  Nor- 
mandy forces  under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  the  war  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
against  Spain,  between  1590  and  1594. 
Of    Lord    Salisbury's    letters,    three, 

written  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Maurice  Kyffin 
whose  name  appears  in  the  British  Museum 
Psalter  of  1588  ;  and  three,  written 
between  1600  and  1608,  are  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  letter  addressed  from  Newgate 
to  Sir  Michael  Hickes  in  1611.  These 
signatures,  all  of  them,  have  been 
courteously  examined  by  Mr.  Warner,  the 
chief  of  the  MS.  Department,  and  by  Mr. 
Miller  and  others,  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  I  am  permitted  to  say  that  they  do 
not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
subject,  although  Mr.  Warner  qualifies  his 
judgment  witb  the  reservation  that  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  back  his  opinion 
as  an  expert,  m  court,  on  oath.  There  is, 
indeed,  only  one  point  of  difficulty,  the 
letter  "R,"  which  is  written  "r"  in  the 
Psalter  and  "r"  in  the  signature  of  the 
Hatfield  letters  of  the  XVI.  century.  The 
whole  inscription  in  the  Psalter  is  "  Mauricij 
Kyffini  Liber  ex  dono  Mri.  Joannis  Price 
1588,"— the  book  of  Maurice  Kyffin,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  John  Price.  If  Mr.  John  Price  had 
written  the  inscription  no  doubt  he  would 
have  placed  the  "  Mr.  "  before  Maurice 
KyffiU;  and  not  before  his  own  name. 


As  these  signatures  are  of  intei'est,  and 
two  of  them  of  great  interest,  I  give  them 
all,  marking  them  1,  2,  3,  4.  No.  1  is  from 
the  Hatfield  sixteenth  century  letters; 
No.  2  from  the  Psalter.  The  original  of 
the  second  is  in  one  line  along  the  top 
mai'gin  of  the  book.  The  writing  is  a  little 
cramped  because  the  space  was  limited,  and 
there  was  no  room  at  all  for  the  flourish 
which  distinguishes  the  signature  in  the 
letters.  No.  3  is  from  the  Hatfield 
seventeenth  century  letters;  and  No.  4 
from  the  Newgate  letter  in  the  Lansdown 
collection. 

No.  1—  From  the  Hatfield  XVI.  century 
letter, — 


Xo.  2— From  the  Psalter  of  1588,— 
No.  3,— 


No.  4 — From  the  Newgate  letter, — 


The  only  possible  conclusion  from  a 
critical  comparison  of  these  letters  is  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
were  two  individuals  of  the  name  of 
Maurice  Kyffin. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  Newgate 
letter  ?  Who  was  the  apologist  for  the 
Church  of  England  ? 


AN    ODE    TO    CHARITY. 


From  Dewi  Wyn's  Elmengarwchy  by  Gkiffith  Geoboe,  J.P.  (Oruffydd  DyfedJ,  Aberdare. 

The  foUowingr  is  an  attempt  at  imitatinKi  as  far  as  thoy  can  be  imitated  in  a  translation,  the  characteristics  of  an  avodX, 
The  alliteration  must,  of  course,  almost  entirely  disappear.  I  should  state  that  this  attempt  was  awarded  the  prize  at  the 
National  Eisteddfod  of  188S,  at  Pontypridd.    Dewi  Wyn's  powerful  word-paJnting  can  not  oe  reproduced. 


TTHE  burning  words  of  Charity, 
•*•  Each  line  a  flame  of  poesy  ; 
Now  to  my  palm  a  plume  is  sent, 
Baise  ye  the  towering  monument. 

See  here,  O  dove,  the  tapering  spire 
Of  Want's  abode  with  moanings  dire  ; 
And  from  its  pinnacle  descry 
The  inner  courts  of  Charity. 

See,  where  the  poor  huddle  in  low  habitations, 
Weak  women  and  children  'neath  dreary  conditions ; 
LfOne  orphans  and  widows  with  cheeks  sadly  fading. 
Wives  with  their   wan  faces,  their  human   loads 

bearing 
In  want,  and  with  sunken  eyes  waiting  to  bless 
Sweet  Charity's  smile  in  their  homes  of  distress. 

Full  many  a  hundred  on  beds  torn  asunder, 
Belentlessly  gnawed  by  the  plague  and  the  fever ; 
The  keen  pangs  of  poverty,  buffeting  feeling, 
like   death's   final    strife   with  its    curbing    and 

lashing, — 
Aye,  all  but  consmned  with  fierce  Want's  restless 

craving ; 
But  Charity  feels  in  her  warm  loving  breast, 
The  needs  and  the  groans  of  the  sorely  oppressed. 

Eden's  swift  fall,  its  sins  and  woes, 
Has  brought  on  us  Want's  awful  throes  ; 
But  heaven  through  Jesus  sent  us  free 
The  priceless  gift  of  Charity. 

Aye,  from  high  heaven  the  goddess  came. 
To  our  earth  and  regal  fame ; 
The  kingly  courts  of  crowned  men. 
She  held  unworthy  of  her  ken  ; 
Towards  the  needy  hearths  and  mean 
Ban  out  the  heart  of  this  great  queen  ; 
She  opened  wide  her  treasure  door. 
To  feed  the  needy  and  the  poor ; 
From  no  flesh,  whether  young  or  old. 
Will  Charity  her  hand  with-hold. 

She  spies  the  lonely  man's  sore  need. 
The  weak  and  aged  she  will  heed. 
And  ever  tries  to  heal  and  mend, 
And  make  a  foe  a  bosom  friend ; 
To  her  humanity  is  one, 
The  enemy  and  pitying  man. 

To  g^oilty  foes  of  evil  mind, 
Our  Gk>a  is  merciful  and  kind ; 
Life,  being,  and  ail  goodness  flow 
Through  grace  from  him  to  us  below  ; 
Unfailing,  free,  his  mercies  run, 
He  gave  to  us  his  one  strong  Son, 
Whose  gift,  transcending  every  good, — 
Tboagh  Son,  he  gave  his  own  heart's  blood  ! 


And  let  us  not  in  heart  bemoan 
To  give  the  giver  of  his  own ; 
'Tis  easy  here  to  freely  share. 
Since  all  we  have  God's  blessings  are. 

When  every  hair  on  his  child's  head 
Is  counted, — surely  he'll  be  fed ; 
And  called  ere  long,  even  he  the  least. 
To  glory's  everlasting  feast. 

To  see  my  Maker's  mould  divine 
In  my  weak  brother's  visage  shine. 
To  think  of  my  poor  Saviour  crave 
For  water  once  nis  lips  to  lave. 
Incites  my  powers,  and  justly  so. 
And  makes  my  tender  passions  glow. 

Half  of  my  goods  would  I  now  freely  offer. 
And  view  without  flinching  my  treasure  all  sold. 
To  bounteously  give  in  his  name,  and  the  fulness 
Of  kingdoms  and  planets  would  I  not  with-hold. 

All  we  are  but  brethren,  in  lineage  coequal. 

One  father  had  we  in  fair  Eden  of  yore  ; 

And  doubtless  one  blood  through  our  veins  is  still 

coursing. 
One  flesh  and  one  breath,  and  one  God  to  adore. 

Within  tlie  conditions  of  self  abnegation. 
Was  found  that  of  sympathy  heavenly  and  clear  ; 
To  reach  out  the  right  hand  of  love  to  all  people. 
Though  he  be  an  enemy, — one  welcome  here. 

An  Ottoman,  Austrian,  or  any  stranger,      [hurled. 
Or  some  banished  wretch  from  his  native  wilds 
Every  Gktel,  every  outcast,  regard  as  a  brother. 
Thus  keeping  philanthrophy  crowned  o'er  the  world. 

I  feed  the  men  of  every  clime. 
And  nearest  friends  time  after  time ; 
I  give  to  children  readily. 
Fond  brethren,  their  full  portions  free. 

The  sick  old  woman's  case  I  heed, 
The  limping  stooping  old  man's  need ; 
The  sluggish  hag  with  visage  drear, 
As  if  an  aunt  or  mother  dear. 

My  bitter  tears  in  drops  alight 
At  seeing  uncle  William's  plight ; 
Grandmothers  and  fond  mothers  meek, 
From  door  to  door  their  living  seek ; 
O,  that  old  man  in  torn  attire, 
He  is  my  father  and  my  sire ; 
Barefooted  and  bareheaded  he. 
With  stick  and  bag  'neath  eaves  I  see  ; 
Stem,  full  of  strength  he  once  has  been, 
A  Gwmerth*  in  his  gait  and  mien. 
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Of  large  administrative  mould, 
Ahasuerus,  or  Cyrus  bold  ; 
If  in  king  George's  senate,  he 
A  leader  of  the  house  would  bo ; 
A  strong  point  on  the  royal  side, 
A  mind  above  all  minds  to  guide. 

In  neither  of  the  senate  halls, 
Sat  his  superior, — O,  it  galls 
To  think  he's  not  a  magistrate, 
Or  some  great  virtuous  potentate. 

But  he,  instead,  a  wretch  so  bare 
Greyheaded,  living  on  hard  fare ; 
Some  Alexander  of  great  might 
So  sad  and  worn,  O  wondrous  plight. 

Fair,  rosy  children,  flowerets  sweet, 
With  droopinc^  heads  our  glances  meet ; 
Their  hundred  virtues,  fading  fast, 
Though  young,  are  shrivelled  in  i^e  blast. 

See  the  pale  cheek,  where  misery 
Has  stamped  the  spirit's  agony ; 
Enfeebling,  plun«ng  hearts  in  gloom, 
And  stealing  all  tne  radiant  bloom. 

Want,  frailty  and  every  ill, 

Grind  down  their  life  in  sorrow's  mill ; 

Oppression,  anger,  bitterness. 

And  sinbom  trouble  on  them  press. 

While  in  bloom  they  pale  and  wither. 
Commonly  he  cries  who  suffer ; 
Charity  takes  note,  and  listening. 
Hears  their  pantinj?  and  their  groaning ; 
Swiftly  sends  her  objects  succour. 
Welcome  alms  with  love's  sweet  flavour ; 
Points  to  every  want,  and  feeds, 
GKves  the  wretch  all  that  he  needs. 

Pallid  people,  treasureless, 
Save  in  faith  and  righteousness ; 
Here  they're  rich  eternally, 
And  ere  long  enthroned  will  be  ; 
Kingdoms  then  they  will  enjoy. 
Evermore  without  alloy. 

Those  who  scatter  now  the  seed, 
On  life's  plains  will  never  need ; 
If  the  tomb  be  their  last  keep. 
They  will  rise  again  to  reap ; 
And  o'er  blissful  fields  will  roam, 
Find  in  heaven  their  harvest  home. 

But  the  scoffer, — O,  the  pallor  of  death's  hour, 

When  his  useless  life  he'll  see ; 
Left  the  poor  stung  by  disaster. 
Lone  to  wander, 

With  his  means  on  usury. 

In  fine  linen  gaily  he, 
lived  in  sinful  luxury ; 
Angry  would  he  meet  the  jwor 
Pale  and  trembling  at  his  door ; 
Word  or  letter  would  not  bring 
From  his  store  the  smallest  thing ; 


Gave  his  dogs  of  his  ^y  fare, 
While  the  poor  man  sent  he  bare  ; 
Daily  would  he  scowl  and  chide. 
Beat  their  sores  in  angry  pride ; 
But  the  mighty  judgment  day 
In  broad  light  the  deeds  will  pay ; 
Gtod  will  make  an  awful  flame, 
Of  his  treasure,  acts,  and  name ; 
In  their  midst  a  burning  brand 
Will  the  false  old  miser  stand ; 
Nought  his  goods  will  count  for  ever, 
Save  to  feed  his  bouI's  fleroe  fire. 
There's  no  robe  for  his  soul's  shame, 
Or  his  body,  but  the  flame. 

Though  he  craves  it,  he  will  never 
Find  a  drop  of  cooling  water 
For  a  burning  tongue, — so  needy 
WiU  the  cruel  miser's  lot  be. 

In  Canaan's  polity  we  read, 

The  tenth  supplied  the  weak  one's  need ; 

But  clearly  in  our  island  lore, 

It  is  not  tithe,  but  plenteous  store  ; 

Enough  is  given  the  feeble  crew, 

(The  tithe  is  for  the  lazy  few), 

A  tribute  in  extent  unknown, 

And  measured  by  sheer  want  alone  ; 

A  rate  inevitable  and  sure, 

A  prior  charge  all  must  endure. 

**  Are  they,"  once  asked  a  kindly  soul, 

'*  The  lords  of  houses,  lands,  and  all  ?  " 

O,  larger  joy  we  now  receive, 

Aye,  six  tunes  more  to  freely  give ; 

Sow  freely,  plenteously  in  this, 

In  heaven  we'll  reap  abundant  bliss : 

Our  giving  will  a  tower  raise. 

On  a  f ouimation  firm  and  wise ; 

A  man  who  shares  his  goodly  store. 

Through  lending  will  have  all  the  more. 

What  privilege  so  great  is  given 

As  lending  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  ? 

Alas  !  a  man  worm -weak  and  frail, 

His  burden  bears  with  many  a  wail ; 

The  sun  with  his  abundant  light. 

Hastes  from  the  heavens  to  save  the  sight ; 

But  they,  men-stealers,  hellish  gangs, 

Gktze  calmly  on  their  dying  pangs ; 

To  sell  a  life  is  horrid  art, 

It  pierces  Charity's  fond  heart. 

O  never  may  such  moral  blight, 

Warp  Europe  with  her  heroes  bright. 

Entrap  fair  souls  to  slavery, 

Through  foul  and  fiendish  bartery ; 

Humanity  weeps  faint  and  low, 

With  furrowed  heart  she  moans  out,  "  O !  " 

No  greater  feast  could  we  prepare 

To  tiie  world's  citers  everywhere. 

Than  cause  the  black  word  out  to  leak, — 

**  Bed  England  crushes  down  the  weak." 

The  husband  with  his  nine  all  told, 
Himself  belabours  in  the  cold ; 
Benumbed,  his  heavy  shovel  wields. 
Aye,  dinnerless  through  toilsome  fields. 
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Often  feels  lie  on  his  nail, 
The  keen  bite  of  wind  and  hail ; 
See  how  bare  his  ootton  gear, 
To  his  blood  cold  is  austere. 
Faint  at  eve,  home  see  him  pass, 
With  a  bosom  cold  as  brass, 
There  to  find  his  children  bright, 
In  a  starving  fainting  plight ; 
Brings  his  pence  with  many  a  whine, 
Shares  one*8  need  between  the  nine  ! 
Gaadng  on  this  mirrored  view, 
Will  a  stony  heart  subdue. 
Open  cells  and  purses  wide. 
Burst  door-locks  on  every  side. 

At  once  will  I  go  if  my  treasure  will  hold, 
And  break  in  its  strength  their  necessities  cold ; 
They   who  are   now   naked   and   furrowed   with 

care. 
May  have  loving  progeny  some  time  who'll  share 
Their  wealth  with  my  children,  then  in  sore  plight, 
As  in  bushy  green  pastures  they  feast  with  delight. 

Who  knows  when  reverse  our  fortunes  will  shift, 
And  hurl  us  from  title's  proud  peak ; 

And,  perverse,  we  neither  Imow  Qod's  priceless  gift 
Until  it  has  come  to  the  weak. 

Some  find  the  mine  to  prove  unkind, 
And  station  chansfes  like  the  wind ; 
Qoods,  lands,  and  houses  trouble  biing, 
And  health  and  honour  take  the  wing. 

Through  want  rush  on  in  an&ry  guise. 
Through  God  I  live, — not  otherwise ; 
Enjoy  old  age  right  merrily, 
A  second  life  on  Charity. 

But  busily  labouring,  careful,  and  just,  ^ 

Bright  silver  I  earn  as  each  toiling  hand  must ; 
My  treasure  I  save  with  a  provident  hand, 
Not  to  be  all  buried  in  profitless  land 


To  rust,  or  to  squander  it  needlessly  free, 
But  share  with  the  pitiful,  gladly  to  see 
Their  joy  in  my  fulness,  and  richer  I'll  be. 

The  heedy  shall  m^  increase  share, 
A  banker  he  with  mterest  rare, 
A  debtor  vi^rous  to  bail, 
A  hand  almighty  rich  to  hail. 
The  purse  and  pocket  of  best  mould, 
Are  weak  and  uender  keeps  for  gold. 

Were  hosts  of  poor  in  dose  array. 
To  cross  our  thresholds  in  their  strife ; 

God  will  ere  long  in  blessings  pay 
The  merciful  and  tender  wife. 

Believe  a  beggar  feeble,  wan, 
From  witnesses  that  dog  his  train ; 

Bead  the  face,  language  of  the  man, 
No  card  will  speak  so  true  and  plain. 

Enough  to  witness  silently 

The  ill-clad  body's  tattered  shreds ; 
From  head  to  foot  so  piteously, 

With  downcast  willing  eye  he  treads. 

Some  old,  some  young  for  alms  will  sue. 
Some  angel  following  distantly  ; 

Bead  from  their  hearts  the  welcome  due. 
To  the  true  sons  of  misery. 

Meek  Charity  ensweetens  all. 
The  fulsome  head,  the  bitter  gall. 
She  drives  from  prisons  hardships  dire. 
And  weakens  the  mad  thief's  desire. 
She  points  not  to  the  fault  and  sin. 
But  shows  the  need  to  help  and  win. 
A  spark,  a  seedling  pure  is  she. 
Of  God's  great  gift  and  mercy  free. 
O,  may  she  go  and  raise  the  tone. 
Of  a  world's  lot  from  zone  to  zone ; 
Till  empires  steeped  in  misery, 
Seek  her  as  queen  o'er  land  and  sea. 
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T  F  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky. 
No  gleam  of  sunlight  nigh, 

If  life  should  prove 

Devoid  of  love 
A  hope  with  no  fulfilment  blest, 

Still  may  we  say, 

Each  night,  each  day, — 
**  Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest  best." 

If  dark  the  path  and  drear, 
With  ne'er  a  friend's  help  near. 

If  all  our  life 

Be  toil  and  strife, 


A  labour  with  no  after  rest. 
Still  may  we  say. 
Each  night,  each  day, — 

**  Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest  best." 

Whate'er,  whate'er  betides 
While  life  with  us  abides, 

Our  aim  be  still 

To  work  His  will. 
To  follow  every  least  behest. 

And  humbly  say 

Each  night,  each  day, — 
**  Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest  best." 


THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION. 

III._IN  CARNAEVONSHIRE. 
By  D.  P.  Williams,  J.P,,  DolaTon,  Llanberia. 

THE  county  of  Carnarvon  ha*  the  dis-  enquiries,  and  nearly  all  committee  meet- 

Hnction  of  having  formulated  the  first  inga,  giving  the  committee  most  valuable 

scheme,  of  first  receiving  the  royal  assent  advice, 

to  a  scheme,  and  also  of  being  the  first  to  The  Joint  Eiducation  Committee  kept  in 
open  a  county  school,  under  the  Welsh  view  the  best  means  of  providing  inter- 
Intermediate    Act  of   1889.     The   scheme  mediate   and  technical   education   for  the 


needs  of  the  county  as  a  whole.     The  first 
great    question    to    be    decided   was    the 
number  of  schools.     The  great  preponder- 
ance  of   witnesses   and    opinion   went  in 
favour  of  having  a  school  in  every  populous 
district,  believing  in  bringing  the  schools 
to  the  doors  of  the  children,  rather  than  in 
sending  children  from   great  distances   to 
the  school.     Several  witnesses  thought  that 
three  schools  would  be  suHicient ; 
one     witness     only     gave    an 
opinion  that  "  one  good  school " 
would   suffice    for   the  county. 
The  committee  ultimately   de- 
cided to  constitute  ten  county 
school  districts,  viz. : — Carnar- 
von,Bangor.PwIlheli,  Bottwnog, 
Portniadoc,     Penygroes,    Llan- 
beris,  Bethesda,  Conway   with 
Llandudno,  and  Llunrwst. 

The  claims  of  the  various 
districts  were  of  a  somewhat 
different  and  conflicting 
charactei-,  and  some  trouble  was 
experienced  in  selecting  the 
best  centres  for  the  schools,  oa 
well  aa  in  drawing  the  lines  of 
demarkation  around  each  school  centre,  so 
schools.  A  series  of  questions  were  sent  as  to  group  together  the  industrial,  agri- 
out  in  advance,  and  the  replies  received  cultural,  and  other  classes.  Some  difficulty 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  conducting     was  also  met  in  dealing  with  the  endow- 


was    approved    of   by    Her     Majesty 
Council,  on  May  16th,  1893. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  the  County 
Council  of  Carnarvonshire,  in  November, 
1889,  elected  its  three  members  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Education  Committee,  viz  : — the 
Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.;  Mr. 
Robert  Jones,  Pwllheli;  and  Mr.  D.  P. 
Williams,  Llanberis. 

The  two  following  members 
were  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  President 
of  H.  M.  Privy  Council,— Mr, 
J.  Issard  Davies,  Carnarvon ; 
and  Principal  H.  R,  Reichel, 
Bangor. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  held  at  Carnarvon, 
in  November,  1889.  Mr.  Acland 
was  elected  chairman,  and  his 
wide  experience  in  educational 
matters  proved  invaluable  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
committee." 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  public 
enquiries  in  all  the  localities 
which   presented   claims   for   intermediate 


the  respective  enquiries.  The.'se  were  held 
at  Pwllheli,  Criccieth,  Portmadoc,  Bangor, 
Bethesda,  Penygroes,  Llanberis,  and  (Car- 
narvon. A  further  enquiry  was  held  at 
Bangor,  and  the  lost  at  Conway.  The  Hon. 
W.  N.  Bruce,  Assistant  Charity  Com- 
missioner, attended    some    of    the   public 


Bnd  tint,  when  Mr. 


r.  D.  P.  WlUiima  wu  el 


ments ;  and,  also,  in  deciding  upon  the 
class  of  schools  to  be  put  up.  The  com- 
mittee was  charged,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
"  dealing  shabbily,  niggardly,  and  dis- 
honestly" with  the  endowed  schools  then 
existing,  and  of  reducing  the  schools  to  a 
dead  level  of  uniformity  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  dealing  far  too  liberally  with 
them,  conferring  upon  them  undue  favours, 
by  giving  them  exceptional  provisions  and 
facilities.     The  committee  did  their  utmost 
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to  act  judicially  in  considering  the  local 
claims  of  the  old  endowments,  and  appor- 
tioned them  AS  liberal  an  amount  as  was 
possible,  having  re- 
gard to  the  general 
interest  of  the 
county.  The  scheme 
is  also  so  framed, 
that  each  school  can 
be  moulded  into  the 
form  that  the  local 
governing  bodies, 
with  the  approval 
of  the  county 
governing  body, 
consider  most  suit- 
able for  the  needs  of 
therespectiveneigh- 
joKti  owBH,  H,A.  bourn oods;  and 

(Canitnonj  for   teaching    those 

technical  and  otlier 
subjects  that  are  likely  to  prove  practically 
useful  to  the  district.  But,  whatever  special 
character  or  training  any  county  school  may 
adopt,  the  general  subjects  are  compulsory. 
The  constitution  of  the  county  governing 
body,  as  well  aa  of  the  local  governing 
bodies,  is  thoroughly  representative,  and  the 
success  of  the  Welsh  intermediate  school 
system  is  safe-guarded  by  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  of  government  and  of  de- 
velopment is  entrusted  to  the  people. 
Upon  the  character  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  the  character  of  the  schools  will  to 
a  great  extent  depend.  It  will  also  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  these  schools  that 
their  inspection  and  examination  will  be 
conducted  by  a  Central  Welsh  Board. 

The  general  opinion  given  at  most  of 
the  enquiries  waa  favourable  to  dual  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  committee 
adopted  that  view.  Dual  schools,  affording 
separate  accomodation  in  one  building,  as 
against  entirely  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls,  were  considered  to  be  better 
training  for  both ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  school  buildings  would  be  cheaper  te 
build ;  and  the  schools  could  be  worked  in 
a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  manner. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee were  so  limited  as  to  require  each 
school  district  to  provide  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  towards  the  building,  and  also  a 
suitable  site  and  playground. 


Each  district  is  called  upon  to  provide 
the  sum  of  £13  per  scholar,  the  county 
governing  body  giving  a  grant  in  aid  of  £7 
per  scholar.  The  scheme  specifies  the 
number  of  scholars  to  be  provided  for,  in 
each  school  building,  according  to  the 
population,  e.g.,  in  the  smaller  districts 
the  scheme  requires  that  the  building  shall 
accommodate  50  hoys  and  30  girls ;  these 
will  therefore  have  te  provide  £1,040,  the 
county  governing  body  giving  £560. 

The  schools  can  claim  grants  in  aid  of 
them  as  follows, — a  local  county  rate  of 
one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  under  the 
Intermediate  Act ;  a  Treasury  grant  to  the 
same  amount ;  a  local  rate,  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound ;  also,  a  grant  to  be 
earned  by  the  science  and  art  department, 
which  shall  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  school 
in  respect  of  which  the  grant  is  earned. 
The  other  sources  of  income  are  the  liquor 
money,  the  endowments,  and  the  fees. 

With  the  funds  at  disposal,  the  fees 
have  been  fixed  as  low  as  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  schools  would  allow, 
namely,  from  £3  to  £8,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  governing  bodiea 

The  county  schools  provide  accommoda- 
tion  for   about   600   boys   and   400  girls, 
being  equal  to  about  eight  per  thousand  of 
the  population.     The  committee  was  not 
80  sanguine  as  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission of  1868  and 
the     Welsh     Com- 
mission of  lS80,who 
recommended,  re- 
spectively, that  pro- 
vision for  secondary 
education  should  be 
made  te  educate  18 
and  20  per  thousand 
of  the  population. 

The  scheme  pro- 
vides for  a  number 
of  scholarships  and 
bursaries  for  the 
school  districts.     Of 

the  money  allotted         j_  ^^  ^^^  j,.a. 
to  the  distnct  where  fporimiiaocj, 

there  is  no  school, 

one-fifth  is  payable  to  the  nearest  school, 
and  the  remaining  four-fifths  is  spent  in 
scholarships  and  bursaries.     Arrangements 
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are  made  by  which  the  building  grants  to 
the  rural  districts  may  be  retained  for  five 
years,  so  as  not  to  unduly  press  the  local 
governing  bodies,  and  so  as  to  give  them 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  method  of 
educating  the  children  in  their  particular 
district. 

Although  several  endowments  in  the 
county,  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  were,  in  drafting  the  scheme,  laid 
aside,  in  order  to  start  the  schools 
as  early  as  possible,  still,  a  long  delay  of 
nearly  four  years  took  place  before  the 
scheme  became  law.  This  was  inevitable, 
when  the  scheme  had  to  be  considered 
and  reconsidered  by  the  Joint  Education 
Committee,  the  Charity  Commission,  the 
County  Council,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
finally,  the  Queen  in  Council  ;  a  most 
tedious  and  cumbersome  course.  Though 
this  protracted  delay  ensued,  the  time  was 
not  ill-spent.  The  discussions  at  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Joint  Education  Committees 
materially  helped  in  laying  down  a  safer 
foundation  for  the  schools. 

The  system  adopted  for  educating  the 
boys  and  girls  is  such  as  will  ensure 
thoroughness  and  efficiency.  Ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  furnishing  a  full  and  well 
qualified  staff  of  teachers,  travelling 
teachers  being  provided  for  special  subjects. 

Thoroughly  good  buildings, — with  work- 
shops and  laboratories, — are  to  be  provided, 
as  the  success  of  the  schools  will  depend  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  having  good  masters  and 
mistresses. 

There  was  urgent  need  of  providing  im- 
proved means  for  the  education  of  our 
girls,  particularly  those  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pulsory subjects,  in  which  the  girls  will  be 
taught,  a  room  will  be  provided  for  needle- 
work and  dressmaking,  and  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  classes.  North  Wales,  with  all  its 
musical  talents,  ought  also  to  provide  one 
school  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  education  provided  will  be  of  such  a 
character  as  will  best  adapt  the  child  for 
the  practical  needs  of  life.  Although  the 
proposed  course  of  technical  and  manual 
instruction  does  not  include  the  teaching  of 
any  trade  or  industry,  still  it  provides  the 


tecuihing  of  the  principles  of  science  and 
art,  thus  laying  the  proper  foundation  for 
the  learning  of  any  trade  or  craft.  Our 
markets  are  flooded  with  foreign  goods,  let 
Wales  reverse  the  order  by  producing 
goods  of  such  superior  workmanship  as 
will  compel  the  foreigner  to  buy  from  us, 
and  thus  indirectly  pay  for  our  industrial 
training.  Our  progress  must  be  in  pro- 
ducing better  trained  and  more  intelligent 
workmen. 

The  county  governing  body  is  now 
engaged  in  considering  the  best  method  of 
imparting  technical  and  manual  instruction 
in  the  schools.  Mr.  William  Rathbone, 
M.P.,  who  has  always  taken  such  deep 
interest  in  education,  has  most  generously 
placed  the  sum  of  £300  at  their  disposal, 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  technical 
organizer,  to  assist  and  advise  in  securing 
the  best  and  most  modem  type  of 
laboratories,  workshops,  apparatus,  &c. 
Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Tait  are  also  giving 
Carnarvonshire  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money  to  help  some  of  the  districts  in 
putting  up  suitable  technical  wings. 

The  progress  made  with  intermediate 
education  in  Carnarvonshire  has  exceeded 
ev6n  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
There  are  already  four  schools  open, — 

Bangor,  with  about  120  boys.  Head 
master,  Mr.  William  Glynn  Williams,  M.A. 

BoTTWXOG,  with  40  boys  and  girls. 
Head  master,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Howell,  M.A. 

Carnarvon,  with  65  boys  and  65  girls. 
Head  master,  Mr.  John  Owen,  M.A. 

PoRTMADOC,  with  about  50  boys  and  girls. 
Head  master,  Mr.  J.  Rhys  Evans,  M.A, 

Bethesda,  a  school  with  a  commercial 
and  a  strong  technical  side,  will  shortly  be 
opened.  The  head  master  is  about  to  be 
appointed. 

Bangor,  girls.  This  school  is  to  be 
opened  early  in  the  new  year. 

Penygroes  and  Pwllheli  have  both 
decided  to  erect  schools,  and  are  actively 
collecting  the  required  money. 

The  other  school  districts  are  making 
good  use  of  the  scholarships  and  bursaries 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm is  shown  in  competing  for  them. 
They  are  also  considering  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  putting  up  schools. 

Llanrwst.    This  school    supplies   that 
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portion  of  Carntirvonahire  in  its  immediate 
□eighbourhood. 

The  opportunity  for  secondary  education 
is  thus  BO  conveniently  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  boy  and  girl,  that  no  one 
need  go  out  of  the  county  for  this  pai-t  of 
their  education. 

Let  all  heartily  unite  and  co-operate  in 
perfecting   the    scheme    for    intermediate 


education,  and  especially  assist  in  making 
the  technical  or  practical  side  of  education 
as  thorough  and  as  efficient  as  possible,  bo 
as  "  to  make,"  in  the  wortfs  of  Mr. 
Mundella,  "  this  comer  of  Great  Britain  a 
model, — a  complete  model, — of  educational 
organization,  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
the  English  people." 
Deceinher  31, 1894. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    PIANO. 
By  B.  David,  Tbbiiabbis. 


HE  harp, 
once  the 
national 
instrument, 
has  long 
since  been 
dethroned 
ia  Wales, 
and  the 
is   regnant 
id.     To   this 
iment    of  a 
i  Wales  can 
ng  her  own 
piano  is  de- 
etive  Welsh 
»>8mopolitan 
lUDuuiucui,,  auu  its  music  is 
that   of   the    world.     As    you    walk    the 
streets  of  Rhywle  you   hear  snatches   of 
Handel,  Chevalier,  Chopin,  the  latest  comic, 
Wagner,  and  Saukey's  hymns.    The  piano 
is    the    greatest    revolutionaiy    force    in 
Welsh  life ;  it  introduces  Wales,  and  that 
in  its  most  sensitive  mood,  into  the  great 
world  of  universal  music.     The  owner  of  a 
piano  can  never  remain  a  Welsh  provincial ; 
though,  when  translated  into  a  coeter  or 
music  hall  monstrosity,  'tis  a  sorry  trans- 
lation.    But  for  good  or  ill  the  translation 
goes  on  apace.     For  the  greatest  ambition 
of  every  steady  and  high-waged  workman's 
wife    in    the   colliery   districts   of    South 
Wales  is  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  piano ; 
the  piano  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of    respectability.      Once,    the    cottager's 
parlour  was  furnished  with  a  mahogany 
table,  siK  plain  mahogany  chairs,  covered 


with  white  antimaccaasars,  and  a  chest  of 
drawers.  Upon  the  latter  were  placed,  one 
at  each  end,  a  pair  of  china  dogs ;  in  the 
centre  a  large  family  Bible,  and  upon  this 
smaller  books  of  divinity,  rising  into  a 
small  pyramid.  Upon  the  walls  were 
prints  of  the  four  evangelists  and  of 
certain  denominational  heroes.  But  'tis 
otherwise  now.  You  now  find  the  collier's 
parlour  furnished  in  the  latest  style  of  the 
competitive  upholsterer.  Instead  of  the 
chest  of  drawers  you  behold  a  piano ; 
instead  of  the  four  evangelists,  old  parlia- 
mentary hands  in  oleographs.  In  no  part, 
probably,  of  Great  BriWn  will  you  find  so 
many  pianos  among  the  working  classes  as 
in  South  Wales.  Certainly,  in  Rhywle, 
you  can  discover  no  spot  that  is  not  reached 
by  the  sound  of  the  piano.  In  Gelli  Street 
there  is  but  one  house,— No.  29, — which  is 
without  a  piano;  and  that  one  was  not 
always  so  destitute. 

Jethro  Mo^n  and  his  family  dwelt  at 
No.  29;  and  Katie,  who  is  but  a  little  over 
thirteen  years,  is  the  eldest  girl  of  the 
family.  Upon  her  the  piano  has  ever 
exerted  a  strange  fascination.  No  sooner 
could  she  walk  than  she  sought  a  piuno 
whenever  she  heard  one.  Whenever  her 
mother  lost  little  Katie  the  £rst  thing  she 
did  was  to  listen  for  the  tones  of  a  piano, 
and  then  go  to  the  place  whence  those 
tones  issued,  and  there  she  was  always  sure 
to  find  her  child.  This  fascination  grew 
with  her  growth.  And  as  there  were 
pianos  in  sul  her  neighbours'  bouses,  she 
acquired,  nobody  knows  exactly  how,  con- 
siderable mastery  over  the  instrument  by 
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the  time  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Many 
of  her  compauions,  who  had  received 
tuition  for  years,  could  not  play  nearly  so 
well  as  she.  But  though  she  was  thus 
learning,— and  learning  well,— in  this  in- 
formal  way  to  play  her  loved  instrument, 
Katie  was  not  happy.  She  wanted  a  piano 
of  her  own.  Daily  did  she  beg  her  parents 
to  buy  one.  At  last  they  promised  that 
when  her  brother  Tom  began  to  work  they 
would  seriously  think  about  the  matter. 
But  when  Tom  began,  Jethro  and  his  wife 
thought  it  better  to  save  a  little  towards 
paying  before  buying.  And  this  would 
have  been,  probably,  the  domestic  policy, 
in  spite  of  Katie's  vehement  insistence 
upon  the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  had  not 
Mrs.  Edwards, — Jacob  Edwards*  wife, — 
who  lived  in  a  house  in  Jones  Street,  the 
back  garden  of  which  was  contiguous  to 
Mrs.  Morgan's  garden,  bought  a  piano  at 
this  juncture  for  her  Margaret  Ann.  Now 
Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Edwards  never 
spoke  to  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  in 
their  gardens  they  did  so  only  to  quarrel. 
There  was  a  keen  rivalry  between  these 
two.  Each  sought  to  outdo  the  other  in 
every  detail  of  life,  and  especially  in  things 
concerning  their  respective  children.  Here 
their  rivalry  was  cruel ;  for  no  sooner  had 
one  bought  a  new  fashioned  garment  for 
one  of  her  children  than  the  other  bought 
a  highly  exaggerated  copy  of  it,  which 
exposed  the  unhappy  little  wearer  to  much 
inconvenience  and  ridicule.  But  that  was 
a  small  matter  to  the  mothers,  who  con- 
sidered their  own  glory  rather  than  their 
children's  welfare.  That  was  always  a 
great  day,  a  red  lettered  Sunday,  to  the 
mother  whose  child  first  wore  a  new 
fashioned  article ;  it  was  a  day  of  triumph 
and  of  rejoicing.  Both  Mrs.  Morgan  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  had  had  such  days  in  their 
lives ;  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  honours 
were  about  equally  divided  between  them. 
But  at  last  Mrs.  Edwards  determined 
secretly  upon  a  bold  plan.  She  would  buy 
a  grand  cott€tge  piano  for  Margaret  Ann. 
And  that  her  rival  might  not  steal  a  march 
upon  her  she  kept  the  matter, — a  difficult 
task, — a  secret  from  all. 


But  once  the  piano  arrived  the  fact  was 
speedily    and    loudly  proclaimed  by   the 


instrument  itself.  Mrs.  Edwards  opened 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  her  house 
and  set  the  children  to  play  solos,  duets, 
and  trios  all  at  once  upon  tho  piano.  In 
the  evening  the  lodgers  assisted  also,  and 
by  bed  time  few  were  ignorant  of  its 
existence  in  the  upper  part  of  Rhywle. 
Of  those  few  Mrs.  Morgan  was  one.  It 
was  next  morning,  while  out  in  her  garden, 
that  she  heard  its  notes  first.  And  they 
transfixed  her.  She  stood  spell-bound  by 
a  great  anguish.  Nor  could  she  move 
when  Mrs.  Edwards,  coming  into  her  own 
garden,  wished  her,  in  evident  triumph,  a 
very  good  morning. 

"  Nice  morning,  Mrs.  Morgan.  No  such 
thing  as  to  get  our  Margaret  Ann  to  do 
anything  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  she  is  good  for 
nothing" 

"  Good  for  nothing,  indeed ;  she  is  as 
good  as  your  Katie  every  bit.  She  is  a 
very  good  girl.  Only  she  is  so  taken  up 
with  the  piano  this  morning.  Of  course 
you  know  we  have  bought  her  one." 

Mrs.  Morgan,  affecting  great  indifference, 
replied,— 

"  Pianos  are  wonderfully  cheap  now." 

"  Ours  cost  forty  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings,  there  for  you  now.  'Tis  a 
beautiful  instrument." 

"  Pity  your  Margaret  Ann  cannot  play, 
though." 

"  You'll  have  no  need  to  pity  her  long ; 
she  will  soon  learn." 

"  But  some  children  will  never  learn ; 
'tis  not  in  them.  Now  our  Katie  has  a 
wonderful  gift  that  way." 

"  Pity  she  hasn't  a  piano,  poor  thing." 

"  O,  she  shall  have  one  whenever  Mr. 
Alf.  Williams  advises  us.  We  always  take 
the  advice  of  professionala" 

"Professional  or  no  professional,  she 
won't  be  able  to  play  without  a  piano. 
Some  people  give  themselves  great  airs 
upon  nothing,  I  know;  but  your  Katie 
will  have  to  he  clever  indeed  to  play  airs 
without  an  instrument." 

"She  is  clever  enough  for  that,  I  can 
tell  you.  She'll  play  better  without  a 
piano  than  your  Margaret  Ann  will  with 
one." 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  fast  losing  all  control 
over  herself^  though  she  was  seeking  hard 
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to  appear  indifferent.  She  would  not  for 
worlds  have  Mrs.  Edwards  Bce  that  she  felt 
herself  beaten.  She  therefore  remembered 
that  something  required  attention  in  the 
house.  But  as  she  was  retiring,  Mrs. 
Edwards  threw  a  parting  shaft  after  her. 

"  If  you  like,  Mrs.  Morgan,  you  can  send 
Katie  to  practise  on  Margaret  Ann's  piano." 

And  that  shaft  hurt  Mrs.  Morgan  as  few 
things  ever  had.  When  she  got  to  the 
house  she  could  have  cried  with  vexation. 
But,  like  a  brave  general,  she  did  not 
mourn  long  over  her  defeat,  but  determined 
to  snatch  a  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of 
disaster.  She,  too,  would  have  a  piano 
for  her  daughter,  and  a  more  expensive 
one  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Edwards. 

When  Jethro  came 
home  that  evening,  a 
savoury  dish  such  as  his 
soul  loved  awaited  him. 
And  when  he  had  eaten 
and  was  full,  and  a 
jocund  warmth  had  made 
his  soul  pliant,  his  wife 
broached  the  subject  of 
a  piauo. 

"I  think,  Jethro,  we 
ought,  now,  to  buy  a 
piano  for  Katie.  Both 
you  and  Tom  are  earn- 
ing very  good  money,and 
we  can  arrange  to  pay 
according  to  our  means 
on  the  hire  system." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  save  most  of  the  money  before 
ordering  an  instrument  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  now,  when  I  consider  the  matter, 
I  think  Katie  is  old  enough  to  have  a  piano. 
And  Mr.  Williams  says  that  the  sooner  she 
begins  practising  regularly  the  better." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  she  won't  be  much 
older  in  six  or  nine  months'  time.  We  can 
wait  that  much  agaiu." 

"  No,  we  can't.  For  Katie,  as  Mr. 
Williams  told  me,  may  fall  into  bad  and 
incorrect  ways  of  playing,  when  she  ia 
allowed  to  pick  up  her  knowledge  anyhow. 
And  it  is  always  more  difficult,  he  says,  to 
unlearn  bad  habits  than  to  acquire  good 
onea  And,  Jethro  bach,  we  must  not  risk 
(he  cbance  of  spoiling  Katie's  playing." 


"  Very  good ;  but  can't  we  place  her 
with  a  teacher  now  and  leave  her  to 
practise  on  other  people's  pianos  for  a 
little  time  again  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  little  Jane,  who  had  just 
come  in,  "  I  heard  Mrs.  Edwards  tell 
mother  this  morning  that  Katie  might  play 
upon  Margaret  Ann  s  piano." 

"  Play  upon  Margaret  Ann  Edwards's 
piano,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morgan  vehemently, 
"  never." 

"  Has    Margaret    Ann   a   piano   then  ? " 
inquired  Jethro. 
"  Yes,  a  beautiful  one,"  said  Jane. 
"  But  it  won't  be  beautiful  long."  said 
her  mother,  "  after  the  thumping  it  gets 
from  tkem." 

Jethro  Morgan  now 
clearly  saw  the  force  of 
hia  wife's  awnment  in 
favour  of  an  immediate 
purchase  of  a  piano,  and 
offered  no  further  op- 
position to  her  proposal. 
Happy  the  husband  who 
yields  to  the  ostensible 
reasons  of  his  wife  when 
he  has  discovered  the 
real  ones.  Jethro  was 
^  regarded  that  ni^t  as 

^..^^       the  best  of  husbands  by 
.-'-'^^  Mrs.    Morgan    and    the 
best  of  fatliers  by  Katie 
And   when    your    wife 
and     daughter     regard 
you     as     the     best    of 
fellows,  you  may  be  forgiven  if  you  think 
so  yourself.    There  was  peace  in  No.  2i) 
that  night. 

Next  Monday,  being  Mabon's  day,  Jethro 
Morgan  and  his  wife  were  at  Abertaf  in 
the  shop  of  Wilson  and  Harness,  listening 
to  the  manager's  discourse  on  pianos,  and 
trying  to  understand  the  special  features 
of  the  different  makers'  instruments.  And 
in  the  course  of  conversation  it  came  out 
that  Mrs.  Edwards's  piano  was  of  German 
make,  which,  the  manager  said,  was 
inferior  to  the  English.  Here,  at  last,  was 
a  point  which  Mrs.  Morgan  thoroughly 
understood.  She  made  up  her  mind  at 
once  to  have  an  English  maker's  piano, 
and  give  more  for  it  t&n  did  Mrs.  Edwards 
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for  her  German  one.  And  when  they 
came  home,  Mrs.  Morgan  took  vast  care  to 
extol  the  excellence  of  English  pianos  and 
to  depreciate  German  ones,  explaining,  also, 
that  hers  was  English  and  Mrs.  Edwards's 
German.  "  Made  in  Germany  "  became 
Mrs.  Morgan's  set  phrase  for  expressing 
her  supreme  contempt  for  anything  that 
met  not  with  her  approval.  And  how  fine 
a  scorn  this  familiar  phrase  might  convey, 
only  those  who  heard  Mrs.  Morgan  utter  it 
can  realise.  She  did  not  use  these  words 
to  hide  her  thought;  and  as  they  helped 
her  to  express  her  contempt  for  Mrs. 
Edwards,  she  was  not  sorry  Mrs.  Edwards 
had  bought  a  piano  before  her,  since  it  was 
German. 

Months  passed.  And  Katie,  you  may 
be  sure,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
practising.  She  did  not  despise  the 
minutes.  And  Mr.  Williams,  her  teacher, 
hoped  great  things  of  her,  so  careful  and 
diligent  was  she.  And  her  father  had 
ceased  to  repine  over  what  he  had  for  some 
time  secretly  regarded  as  the  over  confident 
speculation  of  his  wife.  Jethro  was  proud 
or  his  daughter's  progress.  And  of  an 
evening,  when  he  had  washed  and  supped, 
and  was  enjoying  his  pipe  beside  his  fire, 
it  was  an  exquisite  joy  to  him  to  listen  to 
Katie  playing  in  the  parlour.  Not  that 
the  joy  was  unmingled  with  sadness; 
there  was  a  keen,  if  delicate  pain,  in  it  too. 
For  somehow  the  music  ever  spoke  to  him 
of  unfulfilled  promises,  of  unattained 
possibilities ;  it  made  him  feel  that  there 
was  something  within  him  which  had  not 
yet  been  developed ;  he  felt  as  if  some  bird- 
soul  had  been  awakened  into  life  within 
him,  and  was  seeking  wings  to  mount 
upward  into  the  azure  firmament  of  a 
beautiful  life.  But  the  wings  were  lacking, 
and  the  azure  was  not  for  him.  He  felt  as 
a  wing-clipped  falcon,  that  had  obtained  a 
glad  vision  of  its  azure  home,  but  could  not 
mount, — exultant  in  the  vision,  sorrowful 
in  the  failure  to  mount.  Yet  if  the  azure 
were  not  for  him  it  should  be  for  Katie. 
At  least  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part  to  help  her  to  mount.  And  as  he 
expressed  what  he  felt  to  his  wife,  she,  too, 
began  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  her  daughter's 
playing  apart  from  any  spirit  of  rivalry. 


Indeed  Mrs.  Morgan  was  now  seldom 
reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
piano.  For  no  sooner  had  Margaret  Ann 
Edwards  discovered  that  it  was  impossible 
to  become  a  brilliant  pianist  without  labour 
than  she  returned  to  her  earlier  habits  of 
gossiping  by  day  and  of  walking  out  by 
night.  Uer  piano  bad  become  a  mere 
household  ornament.  And  since  it  had 
ceaaed  from  strumming  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
happy.  In  fact,  there  was  no  happier 
family  in  Bhywle  than  Jethro  Morgan's. 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth  ?  On  May  3rd  a  small  procession, 
carrying  a  stretcher  whereon  a  man  was 
laid,  issued  forth  from  the  colliery  gates  of 
Rhywle.  What  procession  is  there  that 
grips  the  heart  like  that  one  ?  A  funeral  ? 
Nay ;  for  then  you  know  who  it  is  that  is 
being  carried  to  the  long  and  last  home. 
And  if  it  be  the  sepulture  of  one  of  yours, 
you  have  become  somewhat  resigned  to  the 
inevitable ;  or,  if  it  be  that  of  a  neighbour, 
you  bear  it  with  equanimity.  And  when 
that  procession  passes  you  hear,  too,  if  not 
the  rising  and  falling  cadences  of  some 
well-known  hymn,  at  least  the  murmur  of 
subdued  conversation.  But  a  procession 
from  a  colliery  sends  before  it  a  silent  chill 
which  you  feel  before  you  see  the  march  of 
the  bearers,  or  even  before  you  hear  the 
ominous  thuds  of  their  footfalls.  You  feel 
as  if  the  angel  of  death  were  approaching 
upon  a  triumphal  car, — a  colliery  stretcher, 
— breathing  from  his  nostrils  icy  blasts 
that  freeze  the  glowing  stream  of  life. 
And  the  uncertainty  whether  that  angel 
has  slain  its  victim  or  but  played  with 
him,  depriving  him  of  a  limb,  may  be,  or 
otherwise  injuring  him,  adds  to  your  terror. 
For  death  in  its  playful  moods  harrows  us 
even  more  than  in  its  fatal.  And  as  you 
behold,  with  bated  breath,  the  victim  of 
death's  playfulness  or  of  its  grimness 
being  carried,  you  watch,  afraid  to  question, 
into  what  street  the  procession  moves. 
Ah, — ^the  relief  of  it, — not  into  yours.  On 
this  occasion  it  turns  into  Gelli  Street. 
And  as  it  moves  up  that  street  it  sends 
before  it  that  steely  blast  that  pierces  the 
heart,  and  makes  the  question  "  Who  is 
he  ? "  tremble  upon  the  lips.  The  black 
procession, — ^is    death    ever    so    suitably 
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accompanied  as  when  he  rides  upon  his 
ooUiery  car  with  a  retinue  of  begrimed 
colliers? — stops  at  No.  29.  It  is  Jethro 
Morgan  that  has  been  injured.  He  is  not 
killed,  but  grievously  hurt.  This  fact  had 
been  announced  to  Mrs.  Morgan  a  few 
minutes  before  Jethro  was  carried  into  the 
housa  There  is  no  time  for  grief ;  she  has 
time  but  for  one  thought, — ^what  is  best 
for  her  husband.  And  when  the  doctors 
told  her  that  her  husband  would  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  weeks, — perhaps  for 
months, — ^yet  for  Jethro's  sake  she  gave 
not  way  to  grief.  Indeed,  when  you  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  struggle,  the  arrows  of 
adversity  flying  around  you,  and  spectators 
are  dropping  tears  of  sympathy  over  what 
you  must  suffer,  you  yourself  are  strangely 
unconscious  of  the  poignancy  of  your 
position.  Nature  has  administered  unto 
you  her  kindly  anaasthetic.  By  and  bye 
you  shall  awake  out  of  its  influence,  and 
then, — ah  then.  In  the  meantime  be  grate- 
ful for  life's  ansasthetics.  This  Mrs. 
Morgan  should  have  been.     For  the  weeks 

f>assed  rapidly,  and  the  months  were 
oUowing  in  their  wake  all  too  quickly, 
and  yet  Jethro  was  making  but  slow,  if 
any,  progress  towards  recovery.  He  no 
longer    suffered    acutely    indeed,   but    he 

Sained  no  strength.  And  now  another 
ifficulty  faced  Mrs.  Morgan.  With  only 
the  fund,  the  club,  and  Tom's  wages, 
matters  were  getting  straightened.  She 
could  barely  find  the  means  to  obtain  what 
was  necessary  for  her  husband  and  family, 
— ^how  then  could  she  hope  to  pay  her 
instalments  for  the  piano  ?  She  told  Jethro 
her  difficulty. 

"  We  must  give  up  the  piano,  Jethro,  for 
we  want  the  money  for  you.  Katie  will 
feel  the  loss  ojE  course,  and  many,  perhaps, 
will  rejoice  because  we  have  had  to  give  it 

up.     But  never  mind " 

"  Never  mind  !  But,  my  girl,  I  do  mind 
very  much.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
Katie  becoming  a  great  player.  And  her 
playing  is  even  now  my  best  medicine.  I 
forget  my  pain  when  I  listen  to  my 
darling.  For  my  hopes  of  her  seem  to  find 
voice  in  her  music.  And  how  beautiful 
are  its  promises.  No,  we  must  keep  the 
piano.  I'll  do  without  the  nice  things  that 
you  may  pay  the  instalment." 


"  No,  no,  Jethro  anwyl,  you  must 
have  every  nourishment.  You  cannot  get 
stronger  on  music,  you  know.  You  must 
have  the  best  we  can  afford." 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  cannot  get  better  with- 
out Katie's  music.  Part  with  anything 
rather  than  with  the  piano.  I'll  die  when 
that  leaves  the  house." 

"You  mustn't  say  that,  my  boy.  You 
must  get  well,  and  then  we  will  manage  to 
get  a  piano  again.  And  I'm  sure  that 
when  Katie  understands  that  your  welfare 
depends  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  piano,  she 
will  be  only  too  willing  to  part  with  it." 

"But  I'm  not.  You'll  pay  the  instal- 
ment, won't  you  ? " 

And  Mrs.  Morgan  did  so.  Many  won- 
dered how  she  managed  it.  Had  they 
known  what  it  cost  Mrs.  Morgan, — what 
she  parted  with, — ^in  order  to  pay  that 
instalment,  they  would  have  wondered 
still  more.  But  before  the  other  instalment 
was  due,  Mrs.  Morgan  saw  clearly  that  she 
could  not  possibly  retain  the  piano.  She 
was  reconciled  to  the  loss,  but  her  husband 
could  not  be  persuaded.  Every  effort  to 
do  so  had  but  the  eSect  of  weakeninof  him. 
Mrs  Morgan,  therefore,  determined  to  use 
subtlety.  She  would  get  Katie  gradually 
to  cease  playing,  to  accustom  her  husband 
to  the  pianos  fined  silence.  But  Katie 
must  be  plainly  told  of  what  awaited  the 
piano. 

"Katie  fachy  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
supply  your  father's  wants,  and  what  you 
children  require.  They  are  so  many  and 
the  money  so  little.  You  will  have  to  do 
without  some  things.  I  don't  think  I  can 
buy  you  new  clothes  for  some  time." 

"  Never  mind  the  clothes,  mother.  I'll  do 
without  any  new  ones  till  father  be  better." 

"But  you  cannot  be  always  without 
some  new  clothes ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  won't 
be  able  to  get  you  any,  nor  all  the  things 
necessary  for  your  father,  if  I  have  to  go 
on  paying  the  instalments  for  the  piano." 

"  O  mother,  you  won't  fail  to  pay  the 
instalments,  will  you  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  my  child." 

"  And  lose  the  piano  ?    O  no,  no  ? " 

"  But  I  must  have  the  money  for  your 
father.  You  would  rather  keep  your 
father  than  the  piano  wouldn't  you  ? " 

"  Must  I  choose  between  them  then  ?  " 
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"  I'm  afraid  so.     But  don't  grieve ;  once 
father  is  better  you  shall  have  a  piano 


again. 


Katie  wept  bitter  tears  of  anguish.  She 
had  descended  into  a  Valley  of  Decision, — 
ever  the  valley  of  anguish.  But  she  had 
to  decide  only  between  a  piano  and  her 
father,  you  say, — a  trifle.  And  how  often 
have  you  stood  in  the  Valley  of  Decision 
hesitant  between  an  ignoble  desire  and  a 
noble  one  ?  Have  you  never  experienced 
the  diflSculty  of  decision  between  con- 
tradictory and  almost  equally  strong 
attractions  ?  Why  wonder,  then,  that  this 
poor  child  was  riven  with  anguish  ?  But 
the  next  morning  saw  Katie  calm  with  the 
calmness  of  a  great  decision.  She  was 
resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  piano,  and 
determined  to  play  but  seldom  in  order  to 
accustom  her  father  to  eventual  silence. 
But  Jethro,  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
day  by  day  though  he  was,  insisted  upon 
her  playing.  He  became  restless  if  the 
piano  was  long  silent;  and  in  order  to 
sooth  him  into  rest,  Katie  had  to  play  with 
increasing  frequency.  At  her  piano  she 
sat  for  hours  of  an  evening  playing 
plaintive  melodies, — ^perhaps  because  they 
were  accordant  with  her  own  emotions, — 
and  above,  in  his  bed,  semi-delirious  with 
his  weakness  and  suffering,  Jethro  listened ; 
and  he  seemed  to  himself  as  one  that 
dwelt  in  a  palace  of  harmony  and  of 
beauty.  And, — as  one  gathered  from  his 
disjointed  sentences, — Katie  was  there  too, 
and  mounting,  mounting,  upward  and  up- 
ward, helped  by  him.  And  a  brave,  if 
wan,  smile  beautified  his  pallid  face. 

But  quarter-day  loiters  not.  And  as  it 
was  impossible  to  pay  the  instalment,  the 
piano  was  quietly  removed.  Jethro  soon 
missed  it.  He  became  restless,  eagerly 
appealing  for    something, — something   he 


wanted,  yet  not  knowing  whai  But  Mrs. 
Morgan  knew.  And,  alas,  that  something 
could  not  be  supplied.  She  was  almost 
besides  herself ;  so  was  Katie.  What  could 
be  done  ?  Katie  went  downstairs  and 
wandered  into  the  parlour,  attracted  like  a 
ghost  to  the  scene  of  a  former  more 
abundant  existence.  But  what  is  that  on 
the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard  ?  Tom's  old 
axicordion.  She  had  once  played  it ;  but 
had  banned  it  a  while  since  on  account  of  its 
tawdry  vulgarity.  But  if  she  played  it  now, 
perhaps  her  father  might  not  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  piano,  and  be  quieted  ? 
She  would  try.  She  opens  it  and  plays, — 
slowly,  softly.  But  how  hateful  it  is.  The 
irony  of  being  forced  to  play  such  a  thing 
after  the  piano  is  too  cruel.  She  thrusts  it 
from  her.  But  in  a  moment  her  mother  is 
close  besides  her. 

"  Your  father  heard  you,  and  he  seemed 
pleased.  Play  the  accordion  again,  and  I'm 
sure  he  will  grow  calm." 

"  But  I  hate  it  mother.  It  seems  to 
mock  me.  I  can  hear  it  say, — *  Where  is 
your  grand  piano  now  ? ' " 

"But  for  father's  sake.  He  will  never 
sleep  unless  you  play." 

And  once  again  Katie  takes  up  the 
accordion,  smothering  her  hate,  to  soothe 
her  father.  And  she  succeeds.  For  Jethro's 
delirium  supplied  whatever  was  lacking  in 
the  accordion.  He  heard  peals  of  majestic 
music  alternating  with  interludes  of  en- 
trancing whispering  cadences.  And  he  be- 
came calmer.  This  was  reported  to  Katie. 
She  then  played  on,  forgetful  of  her  hatred 
of  the  thing,  in  the  joy  of  service  to  her 
father.  And  he  has  grown  calm.  And  now 
Katie  feels  the  spell  of  the  new  music, — 
even  that  of  well  doing.  She  is  herself  a 
sweet  song.  And  to  that  song  her  father 
falls  asleep, — to  awake  to  the  music  of 
another  sphere. 


<•» 


WRITTEN    IN    A    CHILD'S    ALBUM. 


Ih  ABTH  smiling  at  the  glance  of  May, 

Stars  kindling  in  their  distant  home. 
The  laugh  of  waters  at  their  play. 

The  song  of  birds  when  day  doth  oome, 
May  l(Hhy  1892, 


Are  not  so  sweet  as  thy  fair  life, 

Qod  give  thee  grace  to  keep  it  pure. 

Unsullied  in  the  world's  deep  strife, 
To  love,  to  hope,  and  to  endure. 

D.  M.  J. 


FACSIMILES    TO    ILLUSTRATE    WELSH     HISTORY    AND 
LITERATURE. 


I. — lEUAN  GLAN  OEIRIONNYDDS  LICENCE  TO  HIS  CURACY. 

T  EUAN  GLAN  GEIRIONN  YDD  has  left  parture  from  Anglesey,"  "  Charles  ot  Bala," 

■■■     an    indelible    impress  on   the    Welsh  "  The    Grave,"    and    the    "  Resurrection." 

mind.     By  means   of   his   periodical, — the  The  last  is  the  longest,  running  through 

Gwladgarv/r,  far  and  away  the  most  in-  about  three  thousand  lines, 
teresting  of  the  earlier  Welsh  periodicals, — 

he  helped  to  cause  the  awakening  which  Evan  Evans  {leuan  Glan  Geirionnydd) 

followed  fi-om  contact  with  the  thought  of  was    bom  at  the   farmhouse   of    Ty  n   y 

England.      His    longer    poems   have,    un-  Celyn,  near  Trefriw,  April  20,  1795.     His 

doubtedly,  had  a  great  mSuence  on  later  earliest    recollections    were    of    the   river 


generations  of  tiards; 
Bis  shorter  poems, 
and  hymns  es- 
pecially, have  be- 
come part  of  the 
thought  of  the 
Welsh  peasantry. 
The  hymn  begin- 
ning "On  Jordan's 
bank  I  tread " ('  Ar 
Ian  lorddonen 
ddofn")  can  be  re- 
peated, possibly,  by 
every  Welshman,  of 
full  age  and  of  sound 
mind,  throughout 
the  world.  Hardly 
loss  known  are  "  To 
him  that  hears  a 
weak  one's  voice " 
('At  un  a  wrendy 
weddi'r  gwan  "); 
"  Tis  sweet  to  think 
sometimes"  ("Mae'n 
hyfryd  meddwl 
amodl  dro  ") ;  and 
"On  Jordan's 
stormy  bank  I 
stand  "  ("  Rwy'ti 
sefyll  ar  dymhesilog 


Conway,  and  he  has 
made  Welshmen 
take  the  Conway  as 
a  picture  of  the 
Jordan  of  their 
Bible.  He  showed 
great  promise  while 
young,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of 
patriotic  Church- 
men who  were  try- 
ing to  renovate  the 
church  by  drawing 
into  its  service  some 
of  the  ablest  young 
Nonconformists  of 
the  time.  He  was 
sent  to  Richards,  of 
Berriew,  thence  to 
St.  Bees,  and  then 
to  a  curacy  at 
Chistleton,  in  1826. 
He  moved  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of 
Ince  in  1843 ;  be 
returned  to  Trefriw 
when  he  lost  his 
beloved  wife  ia 
1852  ;  he  had  a 
curacy  at   Rhyl   in 


Ian)  ;  and  others.     Ot  his  patriotic  songs  1854,  where  he  died  January  21, 1855. 

his  famous  "  Rhuddlan  Marsh  "  is  perhaps  His  works  have  been  published  in  one 

the   liest,  though   the   address   to   his  old  volume  of  460  pages  by  Gwilym  Cowlyd  at 

school  at  Llanrwst  and  the  "  Cuckoo's  song  Llanrwst.     Hie  licence  to  his  curacy,  re- 

to  Arvon "  are  equally  popular.  produced   on    the    next    page,    is    in    the 

The   subjects   of   his   longer  poems   are  possession  of  Gwalchmai. 

"  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  the  "  Wreck  of  the  It  ought  to  be  stated   that   he   served 

Bothsay   Castle,"  "  Goronwy  Owen's    de-  Welsh  literature  without  any  support  from 


**f.rr.  that  I   .rill  oonfo™   to  the   Liturg,   of  ,b.   Uoittd  Cban^  «f 
Z<^la»d  ud  /rri™t  M  a  ■  now  by  Uw  «*ublUlted. 


<^«-»x.       1^ 


Divine  PenoUiion,   Buhop  of  S&int  Aapb,  do  eertUy  that  the 
•bore  Dccraration  was  made  and  labacribed  lo  odr  prwence.  by 

tbe  Bbora  named       &'iJOt-*xy  ^x/ci^^^ 

before  be  vai      if^C£-t^  CMjO  ■/o  ftX/C^r.**^^,''^^^ 

Id  the  County  of      V^^a^/—- 
OUT  Diocew  and  Juritdiction. 


.  wftUn 


eof,  M*  bave  ewMd  oor  ^ibgopal  Seal 
(Wbif h  iD  tbi4  bBtalrWorfwe)  to  be  affiled  to^wo  pnmiti,  aitd 
ban  nbaeiibed  (be  aaiDe       »«*)>  tlie     ^i^Ajr^^-^^ 

•toy  of  G>1<^ ioitoy^roftwLofd 

One  Ihonaand  Eigiit  hnHlred  and  /y^  ^4«.«X 


year  of  our  TniiidatlM   . 


I^  /^7>. 


the  Oburcli  he  served  so  well.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  wife's  fortune,  his  labours 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  following  translation  of  the  well 
known  "  Mae  'nghyfeillion  adre'n.  myned," 
and  of  the  closing  part  of  his  "  Grave,"  have 
just  reached  me,— - 

PARTING  . 
Frvm  the  fVel«h  of  leuan  Glan  Qmrumnydd. 


LeaTing  me  a  lonely  pilgrim, 

Watohiog  them  wit£  wistful  eye. 

Longwe  fared  the  way  together, 
Throngh  the  weaiy  deaert  drear, 


PrimdB  well  proven,  why  desert  me, 
Now  the  jowmey  end  is  near  P 

They  are  gone  beyond  affliction. 
Far  beyond  the  foeman's  barb, 

Crowns  of  palm  their  brow  adorning. 
Snow  white  purity  their  garh. 

Oft  methinkg  a  glorious  vision 
Greets  mine  eye  on  Zion  hill. 

Hark,  the  music  sweetly  wafting, 
Songs  of  joy  the  azure  fill. 

But  the  day  is  m  t  far  distant. 

Ere  we  meet  on  yonder  shore. 

In  the  sweet  ne'er  ending  chorus, 
Pree  from  parting  evermore. 

B.  BbyaK. 


ENOCH  HUGHES. 


By  Dajxizl  Owew, 

Author  of  The  AutoHoffvaphy  of  Rhyt  Lewis,  Otoen  Tomoe,  ^. 

Traualated   from   the   Welfih   by   the  Hon.    Claud   Yiyiait. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A    OLUMST    LOYEK. 

'T'HE  night  was  oold  and  foggy,  as  has  been 
remarked  twice  before,  and  when  Miss  Trevor 
opened  the  front  door  to  let  Enoch  out,  the  latter 
felt  as  though  the  wind  were  taking  the  skin  off 
his  face. 

'^  Take  care  you  don't  catch  cold,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  I  hoi>e  that  by  this  time  you  have  recovered 
and  are  quite  weU,"  said  Miss  Trevor. 

'*  As  well  as  ever  I  was,''  said  Enoch,  and  he 
thought  that  the  opportunity  had  come  for  him  to 
tell  her  a  little  of  his  feelings.  **  I  know,  for  the 
future,  where  to  send  for  a  doctor  if  I  happen  to  be 
ill.  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  came  over  me, 
— perhaps  I  had  hurried  too  much.  You  take  care 
of  yourself.  Miss  Trevor,  and  don't  come  out  into 
the  cold  air.    I  can  find  the  gate  quite  well." 

**  Oh,"  said  Miss  Trevor,  walking  in  front  of 
Enoch  along  the  garden  path,  ''I  am  not 
delicate." 

Enoch  felt  the  sting  of  the  sarcasm,  and  he  said 
quickly, — "  I  am  not  either,  as  a  rule ;  but  I 
should  never  forgive  myself.  Miss  Trevor,  if  you 
caught  cold  in  coming  to  open  the  gate  for  me." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Susie,  *'that  you  will  not  have 
cause  to  be  so  unforgiving  to  yourself.  Even  if  I 
have  not  got  a  bonnet  on,  I  have  a  hard  head, 
you  know,  Mr.  Hughes." 

**  I  hope  the  same  thing  can't  be  said  of  your 
heart.  Miss  Trevor,"  said  Enoch  trying  to  break 
the  ice. 

*'  My  heart  never  wears  a  bonnet,  Mr.  Hughes, 
for  that  has  not  come  into  fashion  yet,"  said  Susie. 

**  It  was  not  the  bonnet  that  was  in  my  mind, 
Miss  Trevor,  but  the  hardness,"  said  Enoch. 

**  That  is  the  more  sensible  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Hughes,  for  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  hardness  in 
the  mind  than  a  bonnet  in  the  mind,"  said  Susie. 

''  You  are  a  specimen,  Miss  Trevor,"  said  Enoch, 
no  other  answer  offering  itself  to  his  mind. 

**  Thank  you  Mr.  Hughes, — ^a  specimen  is  what 
we,  in  Flintshire,  call  anyone  who  is  noted  for 
ugliness,  or  who  is  badly  marked  with  the  small 
pox, — ^like  Margaret,  your  housekeeper,"  said  Susie. 
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**  That's  true  enough.  Miss  Trevor,"  said  Enoch, 
*'but  you  know  that  there  are  two  meanings  to 
some  words,  and  that  that  was  not  the  mean- 
ing ." 

**Two  meanings,  Mr.  Hughes?"  said  Susie, 
before  Enoch  had  finished  his  sentence,  **  you 
mean  every  word  has  a  dozen  meanings,  with  you 
men,  for  you  never  think  the  thing  you  say, 
nor  say  the  thing  you  think,  when  your  words  and 
yourselves  are  put  face  to  face." 

'*  1  will  say  this,"  said  Enoch,  calling  as  much 
gallantry  as  was  in  his  nature  into  operation, 
**  that  you  are  an  angel." 

**  Eh  !  "  said  Susie,  "  a  fallen  angel,  of  course, 
you  mean,  for  there  are  two  meanings  to  that  word. 
Well,  if  I  had  known,  Mr.  Hughes,  that  you  dis- 
liked me  so  much,  you  should  not  have  had  a  drop 
of  brandy, — and  you  might  have  died  on  the  sofa, 
you  rude  man  you !  Good  night,  Mr.  Hughes," 
and  Susie  ran  into  the  house. 

"  Well,  the  clever  witch !  If  she  had  not 
vanished,  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  could  have 
answered  her,"  said  Enoch  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
quickly  home,  with  his  thoughts  of  Miss  Trevor 
higher  than  they  ever  had  been.  He  thought  of 
no  one  and  nothing  but  of  her  till  he  was  within  ten 
yards  of  the  house,  when  Margaret  came  across  his 
vision.  Like  a  naughty  boy  who  has  stopped  out 
late  without  his  mother's  leave,  Enoch  felt  un- 
comfortable at  the  thought  of  facing  Margaret, 
and  he  began  to  search  for  some  soft  word  to  put 
her  in  a  good  humour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  two  hours  of  sleep 
by  the  fire  had  had  no  softening  or  beautifying 
effect  on  Margaret.  After  she  had  had  an  hour  or 
two's  nap  before  the  hob,  her  eyelids  would  stick 
together  as  though  fastened  with  cobbler's  wax, 
and  she  had  to  use  her  knuckles  violently  for  a 
time  before  she  could  open  her  eyes.  After  going 
through  this  operation,  and  sneezing  as  if  she  had 
got  a  cold,  Margaret  fixed  down  her  eyes,  wrinkled 
her  forehead,  and  looked  at  the  clock  and  said, — 

**  Well,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  reasonable, 
master,  where  have  you  been  till  now  P  If  I 
hadn't  put  plenty  on  the  fire,  you  would  have  had 
a  nice  warm  place  wouldn't  you  ?  And  I  don't 
know  whatever  made  me  think  of  making  up  a 
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good  fire,  for  I  never  thought  you  would  be  out 
till  the  middle  of  the  night  like  this.*' 

**  You  are  always  very  thoughtful,  Margaret/' 
said  Enoch.  **  It's  a  great  pity  indeed  that  you 
are  not  married.  You  would  be  a  good  and 
attentive  wife." 

Margaret  looked  pleased,  and  Enoch  thought  he 
had  made  a  happy  remark,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  broken  his  finger  or  to  have 
submitted  to  her  abuse,  than  utter  the  words. 
Enoch  felt  in  the  best  temper  he  had  been  in  for 
many  years.  He  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  getting 
his  nose  into  Ty'nyrardd,  and  he  believed  that  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  estrangement  between 
himself  and  Miss  Trevor;  and  Margaret's  ex- 
cellent humour  added  not'  a  little  to  his  happiness. 
He   longed    to   see  Margaret  going  to   bed,  in 


order  that  he  might  enjoy  and  feast  on  his  thoughts 
in  solitude,  and  build  brand  new  castles  in  the  air. 
But  fair  Margaret  was  not  even  turning  the  comer 
of  her  eyes  towards  the  stairs.  On  the  contrary 
she  sat  a  bit  nearer  to  her  master  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  and  showed  an  extraordinary 
inclination  to  converse  in  quite  a  friendly  way. 
Enoch  could  not  comprehend  the  sudden  and 
wished  for  change  that  had  come  over  Margaret's 
spirit.  He  thought  that  fate  was  beginning  to 
smile  on  him,  and  that  days  of  happiness  yet 
awaited  him.  He  would  have  been  quite  ready  to 
do  without  Margaret's  company,  but  she  made  no 
move  towards  going  to  roost.  Enoch  soon  went 
to  bed,  though  Margaret  said  it  was  not  so 
very  late,  after  all,  and  that  their  clock  was  a  little 
before  the  town. 
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By  R.  E.  Hughes,  B.A.,  (Oxon.,)  B.Sc.  (Lond.,)  Assoc.  XJ.C.W. 


^O  scientific  man  of  really  great 
■^^  eminence  hcus  been  produced  by 
Wales,  not  even  such  a  man  as  Hugh 
Miller,  the  Scotch  quarryman,  who,  poor 
and  self-educated,  made  for  himself  a 
famous  name  by  his  researches  on  the  old 
red  sandstone  of  the  district  in  which  he 
worked  and  lived.  Even  of  recent  years 
men  whose  names  speak  to  us  of  their 
nationality, — such  as  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
Rupert  Jones,  and  McKenny-Hughes, — 
have  ceased,  in  one  sense,  to  be  Welshmen 
before  becoming  scientific  savants. 

The  most  obvious  reasons  for  this  dearth 
of  scientific  men  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
following, — 

First.  Until  quite  recently,  it  was  im- 
possible to  receive  a  scientific  education  in 
Wales ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  study  of 
science  necessitates  the  understanding  of  a 
great  many  specialized  terms  in  English, 
the  difficulties  of  a  Welsh  student  of 
science  are  enormously  increased. 

Secondly.  It  is  probable  that  the  poetic 
and  imaginative  faculties  of  the  Welsh 
people  do  not  readily  adapt  or  lend  them- 
selves to  the  rigid  interpretation  of  facts 
and  observation  of  phenomena.  That  is  to 
say,  our  national  idiosyncrasies  are  more 
poetic  than  scientific,  more  Tennysonian 


than  Darwinian;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed our  data  for  such  a  conclusion  are 
not  conclusive. 

Thirdly.  The  more  or  less  prevalent 
belief  among  the  middle  classes  that  science 
is  antagonistic  to  religion  has,  in  the  past, 
been  an  obstacle  to  so  religious  a  nation  as 
the  Welsh  becoming  scientific  enthusiasts. 
We  can  only  hope  that  time  will  prove 
how  erroneous  such  a  belief  is,  and  will 
bring  with  it  some  compensation  for  this 
prolonged  dominance  of  a  grotesque  error. 

We  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
most,  if  not  all  these  obstacles  will  b«>  soon 
removed,  and  it  is  remarkable  evidence  of 
this  fact  that  we  find  Welshmen  taking 
high  honours  in  natuiul  science  subjects, 
not  only  at  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  but  also  at  those  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  only  matter  of  regret  in  this  promising 
state  of  things  is  that,  although  so  many 
young  Welshmen  distinguish  themselves  in 
examination,  yet  so  few  have  as  yet  done 
so  in  original  research ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  continually  remembered  that 
examinations  are  only  means,  not  ends. 

There  is  in  at  least  one  of  our  University 
Colleges  a  tendency  to  make  examination 
results  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  a  student^s 
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existence,  the  consequence  being  that  some 
of  the  most  precious  years  of  a  man's 
life  are  devoted  to  preparing  for  examina- 
tions. I  know  of  a  man  who,  at  thirty 
five,  began  teaching  with  three  magnificent 
degrees,  as  a  result  of  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  years'  hard  reading.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  our  large  educational 
establishments  will  soon  see  their  way 
clear  to  opening  a  research  laboratory,  so 
that  more  investigations  may  be  under- 
taken by  Welsh  students.  At  present  the 
opportunities  given  to  Welsh  students  for 
undertaking  research  are  few.  To  in- 
vestigate successfully  one  needs  time  and 
money,  and  with  these  a  well-equipped 
laboratory  and  a  competent  director. 
Takii^  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  science  professors  at  our 
University  Colleges  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  research,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the 
dearth  of  such  work  amongst  their  pupils ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  professors  are  so 
poorly  paid,  and  so  handicapped  by  their 
tutorial  duties,  that  they  get  little  oppor- 
tunity for  such  work  except  by  neglecting 
their  professional  duties. 

The  edifice  of  Welsh  education  is 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  recently 
by  the  creation  of  our  University.  The 
scaffolding  is  no  doubt  up,  but  the 
building  has  only  been  completed  as  regards 
its  basement  and  top  story. 

For  my  purposes,  however,  I  propose  to 
examine  how  far  this  structure  of  modem 
Welsh  education  provides  for,  or  is  likely 
to  provide  for,  the  training  of  Welsh 
scientific  and  technical  students,  so  that  a 
lad  may  receive  such  an  education  eus  will 
make  the  wonders  of  nature  intelligible  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  train  him  to 
become  a  useful  citizen  of  the  state;  for 
we  cannot  all  be  preachers  and  teachers. 
In  England,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  school  boards 
have  under  their  control  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  and  Science  and  Art 
classes,  taught  generally  by  a  qualified 
board  school  teacher.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  missed  for  the  working  man, 
shop  assistant,  clerk,  and  factory  hand  to 
obtain  an  inkling  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
universe,  so  that  their  work  and  daily  life, 
together  with    every  object    surrounding 


them,  become  of  a  deeper  significance  to 
them.  In  Wales,  though  here  and  there,  it 
is  true,  such  classes  exist,  yet  it  is  well 
known  how  few  and  far  between  they  are. 
Why  do  not  our  Welsh  school  boards 
endeavour  to  establish  in  their  districts 
such  classes,  which,  not  only  from  a  com- 
mercial, but  also  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  are  of  great  influence  ?  For  what 
more  potent  counter  attraction  could  one 
find  to  the  public  house  than  such  an 
evening  educational  system  ?  Believe  me, 
there  is  a  power  for  good  not  yet  recog- 
nised in  Wales  in  such  classes. 

With  reference  to  the  new  intermediate 
schools,  we  cannot  as  yet  express  an 
opinion,  we  can  only  express  hopes.  I 
notice  that,  up  to  the  present,  the  greater 
number  of  head  masters  appointed  are  not 
science  graduates,  but  classical  or  modem 
language  scholars,  the  London  M.A  being 
prominent.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential 
for  success  that  the  governors  should 
appoint  experienced  men,  and  that  they 
should  consider  a  graduate  in  scientific  or 
technical  subjects  at  least  as  eligible  as  a 
graduate  in  arts.  The  majority  of  pupils 
m  these  intermediate  schools  will  not  be 
boys  anxious  to  obtain  a  classical  education 
>reparatory  to  proceeding  to  the  University 

)lleges,  but  of  boys  preparing  for  business, 
engineering,  farming,  and  technical  ap- 
pointments ;  so  that  it  appears  to  me  much 
more  important  to  have  a  scientific  man  at 
the  head  of  the  school  than  an  authority 
on  Greek  roots. 

To  my  mind, — and  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience,— the  thought  of  a  science  graduate 
taking  a  junior  form  in  classics  is  not  any- 
thing like  so  diverting  as  that  of  a  London 
M.A.  taking  a  junior  form  in  chemistry  or 
applied  mechanics.  This  much  I  dare 
ask  for, — that  the  governors  should  insist 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  tea^cher  and 
teaching  in  science  subjects,  and  that  they 
should  take  the  precaution  of  consulting 
an  expert  as  to  the  best  means  of  con- 
structing their  laboratories,  and  of  utilising 
to  the  best  advantage  their  resources  for 
science  teaching. 

So  much  for  our  intermediate  schools, 
fix)m  which  we  expect  much.  I  now  come 
to  a  part  of  science  teaching  of  which 
Wales    is    almost    destitute,  —  municipal 
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technical  schools.  Not  half  a  dozen  towns 
in  Wales  possess  them,  and  of  these  none 
are  large  and  but  few  flourishing ;  whereas 
in  England  their  number  is  not  only  large 
but  rapidly  increasing,  and  even  so  small  a 
town  as  Henley  on  Thames  possesses  a 
technical  school  which  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  Welsh  town  with  twice 
its  population.  We  have  need  to  be 
stirring  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  every  town  with  a  population 
greater  than  four  or  five  thousand  should 
possess  such  a  school,  where  the  theory  and 
practical  manipulation,  —  together  with 
recent  improvements,  —  of  the  various 
manufactures  or  trades  carried  on  in  that 
town  and  district  might  be  taught. 

How  great  would  be  the  advantage,  for 
example,  to  some  Montgomeryshire  towns 
were  technical  schools  established  therein, 
where  the  theory  and  best  practice  of 
woollen  manufacture  and  treatment,  to- 
gether with  dyeing,  printing,  &c.,  was 
taught  by  teachers  capable  of  explaining 
and  illustrating  the  most  recent  discoveries 
in  those  subjects.  But  no,  we  are  content 
to  go  on  in  the  same  old  ways  that  our 
fathers  trod  before  us,  not  attempting  to 
educate  ourselves  so  as  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  result  is  that  our  flannel 
becomes  a  commodity  of  but  little  value  in 
the  market,  and  we  are  not  capable  of 
supplanting  it  by  a  product  of  more  com- 
mercial value.  The  tiade  of  the  world  in 
the  future  will  belong  to  the  nation 
possessing  the  most  skilled  and  educated 
artisans.  The  Qermans  have  long  learnt 
this  lesson;  England  is  learning  it;  but 
where  is  Wales?  Alas,  she  has  not  even 
awoke  to  the  fact ;  or,  if  she  has,  there  is 
no  sign.  She  sits  still,  watching  with  sad 
eyes  the  other  nations  rushing  by  in  the 
competition  for  national  existence  and 
well-being. 

I  am  anxious  to  emphasize  this  necessity 
for  a  system  of  municipal  technical  schools. 
If  one  enters  any  of  the  flourishing  towns  in 
the  north  and  centre  of  England,  one  finds 
that  the  most  recent  and  often  the  most 
beautiful  building  of  the  municipality  is 
the  technical  school.  Some  of  them  have 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  students, 
whereas  others  have  as  many  as  three  or 
four  thousand.    The  head  master  is  almost 


invariably  a  scientific  or  technical  man, 
under  whose  supervision  day  and  evening 
classes  are  taught  in  dyeing,  woodwork, 
working  of  metals,  carpentry,  joinery, 
bread  making,  cookery,  building  construc- 
tion, machine  construction  and  engineering, 
wool  treatment,  flannel  manufacture,  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  coal  mining,  and 
much  else;  so  that  a  lad  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  leaves  the  board  school  and 
immediately  enters  upon  the  technique  of 
his  future  trade  or  profession,  instead  of 
floundering  about  amid  Latin  genders  and 
Greek  verbs  to  the  permanent  atrophy  of 
his  brain  and  the  loss  of  invaluable  time. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  of  education 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  municipality  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  possesses  a  proximate  definite- 
ness  of  character  that  cannot  be  claimed 
for  any  other  system  of  education.  Of 
course  I  admit  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  sweet  ideality  of  an  education  for 
education's  sake;  I  am  ready  to  confess 
that  scientific  students  are  anything  but 
ideal.  We  belong  to  the  age  we  are  born 
in ;  let  the  historian  and  philosopher  revel 
in  dreams  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
must  for  truth's  sake  recognise  our  own 
earthliness.  Our  philosophy  is  a  utilitarian 
one,  one  which  in  Wales  will  never  so 
supremely  rule  the  nation  as  to  become  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
We  are  not  yet,  as  a  nation,  canny  as  the 
Scot,  or  843  long-headed  in  business  matters 
as  the  Saxon ;  we  are  too  introspective  and 
reserved  to  hope  to  attain  to  either  of 
these  admirable  qualities  yet  awhile.  The 
foundation  of  municipal  technical  schools 
will  accentuate  no  failings  in  our  character. 
But,  admitting  the  advantages  of  such 
schools,  how  can  the  poverty-stricken 
municipalities  of  many  of  the  Welsh  towns 
found  them  ?  There  are  various  means  of 
obtaining  them,  some  of  which  I  cannot 
now  discuss,  but  the  most  feasible  plan  to 
my  mind  under  present  conditions  would 
be  to  utilise  the  new  intermediate  schools. 
In  every  town  and  district  which  is  of 
industrial  and  commercial  importance,  the 
governors  of  the  intermediate  school  for 
that  district  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  make  their  schools  take  as  much 
as  possible  the  character  of  a  municipal 
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technical  Bchool;  and  by  consulting  the 
annual  directory  of  the  Science  and  Ai*t 
Department,  they  will  find  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  make  it  a  grant  earning  science 
institution  under  government  supervision. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Welsh  inter- 
mediate schools  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
type  of  an  ordinary  grammar  school,  in 
which  science  occupies  only  a  subsidiary 
position.  If  the  municipalities,  in  whose 
district  the  founding  of  a  municipal 
technical  school  would  be  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage, were  to  endeavour  to  make 
science  and  technical  instuction  the  chief 
object  of  education  in  their  intermediate 


school,  then  a  very  good  substitute  for  a 
technical  school  might  be  obtained.  The 
headmaster  of  such  a  school  should  be  a 
scientific  and  technical  authority,  and 
under  his  direction  the  laboratories  should 
be  built,  and  to  him  should  be  entrusted 
the  whole  system  of  education.  By  this 
means  an  efilicient  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  municipal  technical  school  would 
be  obtained. 

In  another  chapter,  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  opportunities  of  obtaining  higher 
scientinc  education  in  Wales,  pointing  out 
the  need  of  a  national  museum  of  geology 
and  natural  history. 


"THE    THWAITE." 


**  Dark  and  tme  and  tender  is  the  north. 
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By  Amy  Kimpsteb,  Literature  Lecturer  at  the  Boyal  Holloway  College. 


HE  "  Thwaite  "  was  the 
one  spot  of  domestic 
comfort  in  the  midst  of 
howling  desolation.  It 
had  a  stone  porch  with 
niches  for  tree-pots.  It 
had  a  paddock,with  fairy 
rings,  running  down 
to  the  beck.  It  even 
boasted  of  wall-fruit  of 
a  kind,— much  skin  and 
stone,  and  little  else.  To 
the  dalesmen  "The 
Thwaite  "  was  a  poem  in 
grey  stone  and  red  tiles.  There  was  much 
more  poetry,  mayhap,  in  the  great  grim 
moors  where  the  winds  whistled  and  rufSed 
the  waters  of  the  tarn ;  but  for  generations 
those  moors  had  steadily  grown  into  the 
lives  of  the  folk,  and  were  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  strange  race  and  a  fierce  had  lived  at 
"  The  Thwaite,"  despite  its  look  of  peace,  a 
folk  strangest  and  fiercest  in  their  wooing. 
Tbo  countryside  told  of  him,  nicknamed 
the  "  Boggert,"  of  more  than  a  hundred 
yeais  ago.  His  terrible  face  had  made  the 
children  run  to  hide  their  eyes  in  their 
mothers'  apron.  The  dale  had  said  that  the 
"  Boffffert," — in  other  words,  John-of-Tom 
(Miclde'waite), — would    never    wed,    and 


they  taunted  him  with  the  same  at  Beckley 
"  Feast."  A  blow  with  him  was  as  soon  as 
a  word,  but  he  did  not  deal  a  blow  then ; 
he  saddled  his  mare,  and  rode  over  the 
moors  to  Eeightley.  Back  he  came  some 
days  afterwards,  with  a  lovely  lass  on  the 
horse  behind  him,  the  bonniest  bird  that 
one  could  see.  She  was  what  they  called  a 
"  foreigner "  in  the  shires,  and  her  eyes 
were  the  bonny  grey  eyes  of  old  Ireland. 

John-of-Tom  did  many  a  dark  deed 
before  they  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  there 
were  some  who  said  he  was  in  league 
with  the  devil.  Ah,  they  were  unholy 
Mickle'waites  in  those  days,  and  sometimes 
it  was  only  through  intimidation  that  their 
bones  were  allowed  a  place  in  God's  acre. 
"  Insult  a  priest  o'  the  kirk ! "  cried  one 
who  had  enforced  the  funeral  rites  of  his 
father, — "  Insult  a  priest !  Who  a's  a'  in- 
sultin'  o'  uz.  We've  paid  for  our  buryin' 
and  we  mun  be  buried  !  Our  money  's  as 
good  as  annybody's  else's  ! "  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  spiritual  side  of  a  question, 
those  old  Mickle'waites. 

There  was  another  John-of-Tom  in  later 
years,  who  was  to  have  married  the  village 
belle ;  but  fate  was  hard  on  him.  The 
bride  jilted  him  at  the  very  church  door. 
Then  John-of-Tom  cursed  a  long  deep  curse 
like  the  wind  in  the  pines  in  an  autumn 
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gale,  and  away  he  went  to  the  moors,  and 
lived  nine  long  winters  in  a  cave,  holding 
word  with  no  man.  His  sister  brought  him 
bread  and  meat  and  laid  it  besides  the 
great  Cow  Craig,  whence  he  bore  it  away 
to  his  cell. 

But  one  day,  at  the  yearly  hirings,  he 
came  down  to  the  dale  and  betook  himself 
to  the  barber's  on  the  towngate.  Once 
more  he  looked  the  smartest  man  in  all 
the  Riding,  and  he  went  straight  to  the 
"  Weaver's  Arms. '  There  he  found  the 
blue-eyed  Mary  who  had  drawn  his  ale 
nine  years  ago,  and  who  waited  for  him 
still. 

The  dalesmen  say  he  wedded  her  for 
spite,  she  him  for  love,  and  true  it  is  that 
he  daily  left  his  hearthstone  for  the  ale- 
house bench  till  death  took  him,  and  his 
place  at  the  "  Weaver's  Arms  "  knew  him 
no  more.  Those  who  ate  the  spice-loaf  at 
his  "wake"  shook  their  heads  over  the 
prospects  of  his  widow  and  child.  That 
child  was  Daniel  John,  and  he  had  the 
great  grey  eyes  of  his  Irish  foremother; 
but,  to  his  sorrow,  he  had  a  foot  that  was 
twisted  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  Daniel 
John  was  but  three  years  old  when  "  The 
Thwaite  "  was  sold, — much  too  young  to 
know  why  grannie  Mickle'waite  hid  her 
head  in  her  apron,  and  broke  her  heart. 

All  these  things  were  becoming  ancient 
history  by  the  day  when  I  lost  myself  on 
Bemblestone  Moor.  I  remember  it  was  an 
autumn  day,  and  little  air  was  stirring,  one 
of  those  brooding  times  that  come  before 
storms  and  furious  gales.  The  moorland 
roads  were  bewildering,  and  night-fall 
found  me  miles  astray.  I  tramped  on  under 
a  few  faint  stars,  with  a  rack  of  thunder- 
heads  and  flicker  of  far-off  lightning  away 
to  the  south.  Once,  twice,  the  lightning 
grew  vivid,  and  lit  up  a  tall  gaunt  object 
stretching  a  ghostly  arm  out  over  the  heath. 
It  was  a  disused  gibbet,  and  I  fell  to  think- 
ing how  the  chains  must  have  clanked  on 
windy  nights.  I  thought  how  the  storms 
must  have  beat  on  swinging  figures  not 
many  years  ago.  I  remembered  All  Hallow 
E'en,  and  wondered  what  the  wraiths  of 
the  highwaymen  did  then. 

I  gave  myself  up  to  eerie  thoughts,  and 
the  blood  crept  ^and  crawled  in  my  veins 


and  all  but  stood  still.  I  would  fight  with 
myself,  I  said,  I  would  go  boldly  and  stand 
under  the  old  ^bbet,  and  let  fancy  do  its 
worst.  I  struck  across  the  moor,  wiping 
my  brow,  and  right  before  me  lay  the  moss 
pools,  a  shadow-tilled  hollow  that  I  knew 
not  of.  But  the  Providence  that  watches 
over  fools  and  infants  sent  the  lame  school- 
master on  my  track,  and  he  brought  me 
towards  the  dale. 

How  the  man  talked  as  he  limped  along, 
like  me,  belated.     How  years  of   reserve 

f,ve  way  before  an  involuntary  impulse, 
had  never  seen  him  before, — I  did  not 
exactly  see  him  now,  only  the  glimmer  of  a 
white  face  in  the  darkness  ;  but  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  known  him  for  years.  Sti  angers 
rouse  in  me  an  unreasoning  dislike,  but  this 
man  was  no  stranger,  he  was  like  the  echo 
of  a  familiar  voice  in  a  past  existence. 

It  might  have  been  interesting  to  trudge 
over  the  moor  under  a  thundrous  sky 
with  a  recovered  portion  of  one's  own 
identity,  but  it  was  better  to  get  into  the 
dale.  Here  and  there  homestead  windows 
twinkled  out  into  the  night  in  an  irregular 
line  from  end  to  end  of  the  valley.  One 
light  showed  as  a  bigger  spark  than  the 
rest,  and  it  lay  at  the  head  of  the  dale.  For 
this  spark  we  were  gradually  steering. 

I  cannot  tell  how  we  descended  the  hill. 
I  seemed  to  be  in  an  old  watercourse,  and 
the  rain,  which  had  come  at  last,  hissed 
madly  on  the  stones.  Bough  walls  on 
either  side  shut  out  the  guiding  star,  and 
I  stumbled  on  in  the  darkness,  conscious  of 
a  torrent  about  my  feet. 

An  inward  "  how  long  ?  "  was  answered 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  a  pause  for  breath,  and 
then  a  blinding  flood  of  light  flung  amply 
from  an  open  door.  A  voice  came  out  of 
the  light,—"  Daniel  John." 

Daniel  John  went  through  a  quaint  form 
of  introduction,  and  his  mother  took  charge 
of  me.  I  hoped  I  was  not  intruding,  but 
she  cut  me  short  in  all  my  introductoiy 
remarks.  Had  I  known  the  county  better, 
I  should  have  made  none.  "  Eh,  sir,  but 
ye've  no  call  to  be  excusin  yersen.  Better 
men  than  you  have  lost  theirsens  on  yon 
moss,  and,  my  word,  it  tak's  a  mon  wi' 
summat  aboat  'im  to  go  the  right  gate 
theer." 

I  thought  she  was  scarcely  complimentary, 
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this  strong-shouldered  woman,  with  the 
hard  calm  face  that  had  weathered  many  a 
storm.  She  had  the  probing  glance  that 
makes  so  many  Yorksbiremen  look  uneasy 
in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  when 
conscience  has  a  little  score  against  them  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  all-powerful 
housewife's  rule.  I  divined  that  the  waters 
of  affliction  had  once  passed  over  this 
woman's  head,  and  I  thought  they  had  left 
her  strength,  but  the  poetry  of  woman- 
hood they  had  taken  away.  Like  "  mony 
mighty  men  "  I  was  to  find  that  I  had  been 
too  sure. 

"Ye're  welcome,  sir,"  she  said,  and  the 

fleam  of  sincerity  shone  in  her  eyes,  "  and 
appen  ye'D  sit  ye  down ;  a  good  supper  '11 
not  be  much  amiss,  belike." 

It  was  a  close  night,  and  yet  she  had  a 
great  leaping  fire  towards  which  she  pushed 
the  settle.  I  drew  back  and  she  ^azed  at 
me  in  mild  amazement.  "  Let's  hope  as 
ye'U  go  to  the  good  place,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  for  ye  doant  seem  owt  inclined  for  't  fire." 
There  was  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  her 
steady  face,  but  she  was  far  from  the  jovial 
women  of  my  acquaintance,  twenty  miles 
southwards 

*  It's  a  warm  night,"  I  ventured,  in  self 
defence. 

"  Whey,  a'  doant  saay  but  it's  non'  so 
freezin'." 

At  supper  it  became  evident  that  Mrs. 
Mickle'waite  had  a  grievance,  and  in  the 
interval  of  serving  out  ham  and  eggs  and 
recommending  her  crisp,  hot  cakes,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  its  own  recom- 
mendation, she  spoke  her  mind. 

"  Daniel  John,  them  theer  lads  o'  thine 
ha'  been  servin'  ma  a  bit  o'  their  joe,  and 
tha  mun  mak  'em  sit  up  for  it.  If  tha' 
doesn't  dust  their  jackets  for  'em  this  time, 
uz  '11  never  be  shut  on  'em." 

*•'  What  have  they  been  doing  now, 
mother  ? " 

"  Whey,  a'  thowt  as  a'  be  brewin'  to-neet, 
a  resky  thing  to  do  wi  thunder  hangin' 
ovver  't  dale,  but  seein'  a'  had  a  grand  sup 
o'  yeast  as  it  war  fair  shameful  to  let  lie 
till  't  war  fou',  and  't  beer  war  all  ready 
like  a'  thowt  a'd  be  gerin'  on.  So  a'  jest 
made  ma  fire  under  t  setpot,  and  things 
war  framing  very  nicst  when  up  coom  them 
theer  bams.    Won  on  'em  had  a  tegl  wi 't, 


and  it  clomb  on  ma  wash'aas  roof  and 
struck  it  tegl  athwart  ma  chimley  'oil  (hole). 
Tha  mun  guess  the  pother  o'  smoke  as  coom 
doan  i'  ma  clean  wash'aas,  and  what  war  a 
deal  worse,  when  a'  ran  oat,  that  theer 
bam,  as  is  a  fair  gran'child  o'  Belial,  had  let 
it  tegl  fall  daan  't  chimley  where  a'  war 
long  enough  afore  a*  could  shift  it  up  or 
daan.  Now  Daniel  John,  a'  puts  ma  foot 
daan,  and  a'  says  tha  mun  do  summat." 

She  was  highly  incensed,  not  to  say  out 
of  breath,  and  yet  she  was  the  woman  who 
had  previously  borne  with  a  drunken 
husband,  feeling  her  great  love  for  him 
ebbing  from  her  day  by  day.  All  that 
she  had  endured  with  unflinching  heroism, 
but  the  "  tegl  in  the  chimley  'oil  "  had  set 
her  on  edge  and  untuned  her  voice. 

The  schoolmaster  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  reflected  a  moment. 

**  Mother,  we'll  ask  'em  to  supper  to- 
morrow neet,  and  thou  shall  mak'  em 
pancakes." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  glow  of  re- 
bellion  in  her  face,  but  she  met  her  son's 
grey  eyes,  and  he  conquered. 

Supper  over,  Mrs.  Mickle'waite  busied 
herself  with  clearing  away,  and  Daniel 
John  helped  her.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
many  things  separated  him  from  his  mother, 
and  he  was  ever  jealously  on  the  watch 
against  symptoms  of  neglect  of  her.  It 
was  pathetic  to  see  how  he  tried  in  his 
clumsy  way  to  do  what  a  daughter  might 
have  done,  and  with  all  the  clumsiness  there 
was  a  dignity  intermingled. 

"  A'  sides  up  ivry  neet  and  fettles  up  the 
place,"  she  explained  to  me  on  her  way  to 
the  corner  cupboard,  "n'body  knows  but 
the  A'mighty  might  tak'  ma  afore  momin', 
and  a'  mun  have  things  straight  agen  ma 
layin'  out" 

When  things  were  straight,  she  produced 
a  great  Bible  and  three  well-thumbed  hymn- 
books.  "  We're  agoin'  to  have  prayers,"  she 
announced  in  an  impressive  voice,  "and 
belike,  yell  be  glad  to  join  uz." 

I  shall  never  forget  how  the  schoolmaster 
read  the  chapter,  sitting  as  he  did  in  the 
circle  of  the  lamplight,  and  how  his  mother 
folded  her  hands  over  her  spotless  apron, 
and  gazed  into  the  glowing  fire,  her  lips 
twitching  now  and  again  as  she  followed 
the  holy  words.    Then  we  sang,  the  old 
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rafters  echoing  the  notes  of  that  hymn  dear 
to  the  Methodists, — 


**  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu*B  name. 


»> 


Mrs.  Miekle'waite  was  averse  to  late 
hours,  and  she  gave  a  parting  warning  to 
her  son,  as  she  hghted  her  candle, — 

"  Daniel  John,  parafin  ain't  got  for  now't, 
and  sittin'  up  kalin'  till  dead  o*  neet  '11  not 
help  thee  i'  't  momin*." 

When  she  had  gone,  Daniel  John  showed 
me  his  books,  and  told  me  his  plans.  He 
told  me  that  he  meant  some  day  to  go 
abroad  with  a  view  towards  entering  a 
German  University ;  and  his  eyes  shone 
like  stars  as  he  spoke. 

"  People  always  have  their  dreams,  sir, 
haven't  they  ;  they  always  have  something 
to  think  about  and  look  forward  too. 
Most  of  the  fellows  think  about  getting 
married,  but  I  don't."  Here  a  slight  shade 
passed  over  his  face,  and  my  eyes  falling 
by  chance  on  his  distorted  shadow  which  lay 
black  on  the  ochre  washed  wall,  I  grieved 
for  him.  He  scarcely  needed  my  pity,  for 
his  voice  was  brimful  of  enthusiasm. 

"  My  one  dream,  sir,  is  to  get  to  college, 
— not  in  England,  for  I  must  combine,  you 
see.  A  German  University  is  my  goal,  and 
I  believe, — I  believe  it  is  coming  in  sight ! " 

We  talked  late  into  the  night,  despite 
Mrs.  Mickle'waite's  warning.  I  told  myself 
that  perchance  great  disappointments  lay 
before  Daniel,  but  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  would  carry  him  through. 
In  the  deep  silence  of  occasional  pauses,  one 
heard  the  steady  breathing  of  the  woman 
above  ;  her  heroism  had  built  up  the  fitness 
of  Daniel's  soul. 

The  next  day,  I  had  to  leave  my  new 
found  friends,  but  I  readily  promised  to 
come  round  their  way  again  soon,  to  drop 
in  and  have  the  cup  o'  tea  and  the  peat 
cakes  which  Mrs.  Mickle'waite  held  out 
seductively.  But  we  know  what  befalls 
the  best-laid  scheme  of  mice  and  men  ;  and 
it  chanced  to  be  years  before  I  passed 
through  that  dale  again. 

I  made  straight  for  the  Mickle'waite's 
cottage,  and  found  a  stranger  at  work  in 
the  gajrden.  "What  has  become  of  the 
schoolmaster  ? "  I  asked. 

"Whey,  he's  up  t  't  'Thwaite,'  he's 
flitted  this  more  'n  twelvemonth." 


"  The  Thwaite  ? " 

"  Ay,  he's  theer,  wi'  his  owd  mother." 

"He  hasn't  bought  'The  Thwaite,'  has 
he?" 

"  Yea,  he  has,  he's  bowt  it  to  please  't 
owd  woman.  They'  quite  the  gran'folk 
now." 

I  asked  a  few  more  questions,  and  he 
told  me  why  "  The  Thwaite  "  was  so  dear  to 
the  widow,  the  old  family  home  to  which 
she  had  gone  a  joyous  bride.  I  wondered 
how  she  could  bear  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  her  disillusionment  and  sorrow,  for  the 
garrulous  countryman  dilated  upon  the 
story  of  her  marriage;  but  the  heart  of 
woman,  like  that  of  the  king,  is  inscrutable. 
As  for  my  informant,  I  heard  his  wife 
lecturing  him  on  his  incontinence  of  speech, 
as  I  moved  away, — "  blatin'  out  everythink 
to  a  body  as  tha's  niver  seed  afore  ! " 

I  followed  the  beck  till  I  re^hed  "  The 
Thwaite ; "  and  school-hours  over,  I  saw 
Daniel  John  setting  up  pea-sticks.  I  folded 
my  arms  on  the  gate,  and  called  softly  to 
him. 

"  You'll  think  that  I've  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  then  looked  back,"  he  said 
wistfully,  when  we  were  talking  together 
in  the  old  way.  He  eyed  the  house  and 
garden,  as  he  spoke,  but  with  no  jaunty  air 
of  proprietorship.  "  It  was  in  this  way. 
Just  as  I  had  fixed  where  to  go  and 
got  my  money  to  hand,  with  proper  pro- 
vision for  mother,  things  came  to  a  stop. 
I  had  kept  things  to  myself  while  I  was 
preparing,  but  I  meant  to  tell  mother  all 
about  it  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  tea, 
when  just  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  she  set 
down  her  cup  and  said,  as  if  she  couldn't 
keep  silent  any  longer, — 

"  Oh,  Daniel  John,  oh  ma  bam,  *  The 
Thwaite '  's  for  sale  ! " 

I  took  one  look  at  her,  and  I  saw  what  her 
eyes  were  asking  me, — something  that  her 
tongue  wouldn't  ask.  I  got  up  from  my 
chair  and  went  out,  right  out  under  God's 
•eat  sky,  and  I  laid  it  all  before  Him,  just 
itween  him  and  me,  and  I  wrestled  like 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  in  the 
morning  I  got  the  blessing.  You  see  it  had 
taken  me  years  and  years  to  get  ready, 
and  from  week  end  to  week  end  I'd  planned 
and  planned  and  set  everything  out  in  my 
mind ;  and  when  morning  came  after  that 
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night  of  wandering  and  praying  on  tlie 
moor,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  buned  a  bit  of  my 
own  self.  I  tell  you,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
^mebody  else  when  I  went  to  see  the 
agent,  and  asked  about  this  house,  and  yet 
Bere  we  are,  and  mother's  mind's  at  rest." 

■   "  And  you,  my  friend  ? " 

j  "  I, — I'm  all  right,  I'm  just  beginning  all 
Qver  again." 

'  And  he  never  finished,  for  it  was  soon 
deen  that  his  mother  was  failing ;  she  had 
(tome  back  to  the  old  home  to  die,  and 
Daniel  John  was  there  to  fence  her  round 
irith  sweet  observances.     When  she  died. 


Daniel  John  found  that  the  fire  of  youth 
was  quenched  in  him,  the"  very  power  to 
dream  and  plan  had  passed  away. 

I  often  think  of  tnose  two  together  at 
"  The  Thwaite,"  how  they  sang  their  hymn 
under  the  old  roof-tree,  I  wonder  if  the 
restless  ghosts  of  the  wicked  Mickle'waites 
listened  under  the  hollies,  and  then  glided 
away  sorrowfully.  I  fancy  I  hear  their 
moan  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  down  the 
dale,  their  pale  forms  making  dim  twilight 
in  the  gloom, — 

"  These  are  not  such  as  we — " 
And  those  wailing  ghosts  are  right. 
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PEOFESSOR  JOHM  MoRBis  Jokes,  M.A.,  of  tha 
TTniTersity  College  of  North  Wales,  is  at  the 
some  time  one  of  the  best  poeta  of  Walea,  and  one 
of   the  highest 
aatborities    on 
the   history    of 
Welah  liter- 
ature.    The 
charm    of    bis 
poems  in  meaur 
rkydil  and  the 
perfection  of 
the  allitaration 


hear  that  the  Qorsedd  is  a  modem  imitation  of  an 
institution  tikat  has,  perhaps,  existed  only  in 
imaciQation. 


har^o     frater- 
nity   who   had 

coming  from 
Oxford    for    a 

Prof^r  Jonw  ^^'-  ^-  "■  •"■™'  "-*■ 

and   the    bards  Vnirtrniv  OoUti  <tf  Xori^  WaUt. 

are  not  always 

at  one  however.  He  is  a  reformer,  almost  an  im- 
patient one,  and  his  soathing'  ' '  Cymra  Fa  Cymni 
Fydd,"  which  appeared  in  Cymru  some  time  ago, 
will  remain  as  one  of  the  mast«rpioc«s  of  these 
years  fruitful  of  Welsh  poetry. 


bards.  The  Llandudno  committee  has  decided 
that  the  Chair  poem  of  1896  need  not  be  an  aivdl. 
It  can  take  the  form  of  the  pryddat  if  the  poet 
Ukee,  It  is  deroutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  poet 
will  also  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  subject. 
Professor  J.  M.  Jones  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
awdl,  bnt  he  did  not  give  the  strict  school  of  bards 
his  support  without  forcing  them  to  listen  to  what 
a  historian  must  say  about  their  beloved  Oorsedd. 
It  was  news  to  some  of  the  baids,  we  are  told,  to 


"Lullabies   of   many    Lands, '"^collected   and 

St  into  English  verse  by  Alma  Strettoll,  beauti- 
ly  illustrated  by  Emily  J.  Harding, — has  two 
lullabies  from  Wales.  One  is  Ceiriog's  cradle  song 
of  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  other  is 
Penar's  pathetic  "Widow's  Lullaby,"  taken  from 
Cymbu'b  PiAMT.  The  last  verse  is  very  character- 
istic of  quite  modem  times  in  the  mining  districts, — 
"  Lolljf.— lullx,— wljhont  thnre  the  roogh  wlod  Worn  colder, 

But  yoDder,  idt  Gwen,  thtn-g  ■  beftn^nl  Cuimu 
Fur  U-,  the  (orlDm.-irllhont  dickngw  Dr  clgnd. 

or  thit  CDantiT  ill  brlgbl 

We  wilt  dreun  through  thli  olght ; 
Oh,  wuld  «B  bnt  ffo  there  to  wjuider.  set  tnc, 
Yu,  go  whlla  w*  dnuD  of  the  dawn  Uut  ihiU  ba  I " 

A  book  of  tina  Hnd,  composed  entirely  of  Welsh 
lullabies,  with  translations  into  Englisn,  would  be 
welcome. 

It  is  an  iniquitous  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  raise 

the  cry  of  "Welsh  against  English."  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  it,  the  consequences  will  be  dis- 
astrous oeyond  all  description.  Among  Wel^mcn 
there  is  no  desire  that  the  cry  should  be  raised ; 
they  study  the  history  of  their  country  with  no 
auger  against  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day, 
they  are  anzious  that  their  children  sbottld  know 

"igbs  .-...- 

England  as  well  as  Welshmen  it 
the  ambition  of  their  youths, — Bume  Jones, 
William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  George  Meredith, 
Professor  Rhys,  Professor  York  Powell,  Qoscombe 
John,  and  others. 

But  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  action  of  the 

r  Huv  LuiH  collKted  uid  nodgred  Inlo 

" rlth  HTsnt]' Hnn  UlnBtintloiu 

toiga  Alien,  IM,  ChuiDg  Crow 


^  Emll: 
&iiad,L> 


London  and  Kordk  Western  KoiIwrt  Mid  of  the 
*"     '  igham  Corporataon  in  dismiaaJng  Welshmen 


from  their  employ,  limply  on  oooount  of  their 
nAtioaality  and  language,  have  aroiued  a  bitt«r  feel- 
ing all  through  Wales.  The  railway  companiea 
^point  officers  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
Welsh  to  places  where  there  is  pradioally  no 
English  spoken.  This  ii  Hubmitted  to  without  a 
iir,  lliough  the  public  suffer  the  greatest  in- 
3.     But  the  London  and  North  Western 


lenging  Welshmen  to  redstanoe.  Thay  ore 
calling  into  being  a  Welsh  radal  feeling. — stronger 
than  all  differences  between  Unionist  and  Home 
Rule  or  between  Tory  and  Churchmen.  It  is  most 
unfortunate,  to  say  tbe  least. 

Ur.  D.  3.  Davies,  of  Llanelly,  whose  group  of 
bards  forms  a  striking  frontispiece  to  this  volume, 
promises  to  do 
much  for  the 
depicting  of 
Welsh  hfe.  Mr. 
DaTies  began 
by  cariooturing 
his  school- 
fellows, and 
was  rewarded 
with  many  a 
thrashing. 
The  first  to 
notice  his  work 
was  Uaria  T. 
Harerga],  the 
sister  of  the 
poetees,   whose 

Srew!^*This 
obtained  for 
him  An  offer  of 
free  tuition  at  the  Kidderminster  Art  School, 
where  he  also  taught.  He  has  been  patronised  by 
the  leading  Sontii  Wales  people, — such  as  the  late 
D.  Pugh,  H.P. ;  Lord  Dynevor ;  Lord  Emlyn ; 
Ur.    Mansel 


D.  J.  DATin. 


Llanelly,  the  home  of  the  iSateddfod  of  1805,  is 
for  South  Wales  what  Portmadoo  is  for  NorUi 
Wale*, — a  nest 


Elfed.  Among 


alsc 
the  enthusi- 
astic  vioac  of 
St.  Paul's, 
whose  short 
poems  are  seen 
occasionally 
on  these  pages. 
The  secretary 
says  that  the 
L^elly  Eis- 
teddfod will 
be  the  most 
successful  ever 
held.  This  is 
what  Eistedd- 
fod 


The  Llewok,  the  new  Welsh  quartely  magaane, 
has  been  aooorded  a  most  flattering  welcome.  The 
printer's  work  is,  especially,  deservedly  praised. 
Of  the  articles,  that  on  "  Here  and  there  in  Asia," 
— amusingly  ridiculing  the  ordinary  traveller'B 
"  impressions  "  of  the  country  the  writer  knows  so 
well,— has  so  far  attracted  most  attention. 


Probably  the  next  Eisteddfod  committee  will 
allow  the  poet  to  take  any  form  he  likes  for  the 
Chair  poem ;  and  I  for  one  would  be  delighted  to 
see  the  chairing  of  a  pastoral  poet,  or  of  a 
dramatist. 

A  sUp  in  the  article  on  "  Holyhead  and  its 
Antiquities "  escaped  the  notice  of  author  and 
editor  until  the  forme  was  printed  off.  The  I«tin 
sentence  should  read,  of  coarse,  Temfora  Tautantttr 


Ur.  Davies 
owes  most  to 
Mrs.  Gwynne 
Hughes  of 
Tregib,  Llan- 
dilo,  whose 
protfgS  he  has 
practically 
always  been. 
He  studied  with 
great  success  at 
Antwerp  and 
other  places  on 
the  Continent. 
The  illustra- 
tions of  South  R«»-  l>-  M-  •'(WM,  XJk.. 
Wales  industries,  now  appearing  in  Wai.ks,  i 
his  work. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  queries  and  replies  reach 
me  almost  every  day.  Uany  queries  have  to  be 
left  over  to  the  next  number ;  some  of  the  answers 
will  appear  in  the  form  of  complete  articles.  As  I 
expected,  the  pages  devoted  to  them  are  becoming 
the  moat  interesting  pages  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  next  number  a  page  or  two  n-ill  be  given 
to  brief  contributions.  For  the  interchange  and 
snggestion  of  thought,  terse  and  concise  paragraphs 
wSL  be  invaluable.  Among  the  first  bits  will  be 
contributions  1w  Edward  Foulkes  of  Llanberia  ; 
D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.,  of  Abeiystwyth;  Evan  E. 
Uorgan  of  Talgarth,  Breconshire ;  and  J.  Uonhall 
Dusdale,  J.P.,of  Llanfyllin.  Political  and  religions 
modem  questions  may  be  discussed ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  as  a  glance  at  the  names  of  its 
writers  shows,  that  WALES  belongs  to  no  party. 


EDITORS  NOTES. 
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SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


m  MBMOBT  OP  THE  LAST  LLYWELTIT. 

I  look  upon  the  memorial  to  be  erected  where 
our  last  liywelyn  fell  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Welsh  education.  It  will  deepen 
interest  in  history,  it  will  make  children  ask 
questions;  it  will  give  the  guide-book, — a  source 
of  information  not  at  all  to  be  despised, — an 
entirely  new  subject. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is  Lord 
Kenyon ;  the  treasurers,  Robert  Bowland,  J.P.,  of 
Penmorfa,  and  D.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Builth;  the 
secretary  is  the  Bev  J.  Ghirynoro  Davies  of 
Barmouth. 

The  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 
The  statue, — ^though  a  thirteenth  century  knight 
would  have  been  i£e  ideal  memorial, — is  not  very 
suitable  to  the  open  air  of  our  climate. 

A  NEW  PBOFESSOB. 

Professor  Sorley,  who  has  done  invaluable 
service  to  the  University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  to  our  young  University,  has  been  taken  away 
by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  to  succeed 
I^fessor  Henry  Jones.  He  is  succeeded  at 
Cardiff  by  Professor  MacEenzie,  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Cambridge  and  Victoria  Universities.  We 
w^come  Professor  MacKemde  to  Wales. 


QUESTIONS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY. 

zni. 

1.  Describe  the  court  of  a  Welsh  king. 

2.  Explain  brenirif  tywyMg,  maer,  cangheUivr. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  feudalism. 

4.  Describe  a  typical  manor. 

XIV. 

1.  **  An  English  king,  who  had  murdered  his 
brother,  tried  to  persuade  the  Welsh  princes  to 
murder  theirs."     Comment  on  this  statement. 

2.  What  Norman  Welshmen  went  down  with 
the  White  Ship  ? 

3.  What  was  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  towards 
the  Norman  barons  of  Wales  ? 

4.  What  Norman  castles  had  been  built  in  Wales 
by  1135? 

XV. 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  Ceredigion  between 
1066  and  1135. 

2.  Account  for  the  importance  of  the  family  of 
Bleddyn. 

3.  What  were  the  sources  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Gwynedd  under  Gruffydl  ab  Cynan  ? 

4.  Write  the  history  of  Owen  ab  Cadwgan. 

XVI. 

1.  What  light  does  geography  throw  on  the 
failure  of  the  sons  of  Edwin  P 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  fleets  in  early 
Welsh  history. 

3.  Explain  the  rise  of  Welsh  literature  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

4.  What  plaice  is  given  to  GrufPydd  ab  Cynan  in 
literature  P 


Pieces  foe  Translatioit, — 

1.— THE  INVITATION  TO  HOBAB. 

From  Mrs.  Alexander's  **  014  Testament  Poems, 

'*  Come,  go  with  us,  the  desert  path 
Has  many  a  lone  and  lovely  spot, 
Where  underneath  the  tall  green  palm, 
The  silent  waters,  cool  and  calm. 
Sleep  in  their  silver  grot. 

'*  And  those  wild  eyes  shall  pierce  for  us 
The  unbroken  blue  that  rmgs  us  round. 
And  o'er  the  desert's  burning  face 
Along  the  track  that  leaves  no  trace, 
Shall  find  their  depths  profound. 

!*  Dark  chieftain  of  the  wandering  tribe, 

Come  with  us  !  For  thou  koowest  well, — 
Whose  foot  hath  tracked  the  desert  bird. 
Whose  ear  the  lion's  voice  has  heard, — 
What  perils  round  us  dwell. 

"  Come  with  us,  we  will  do  thee  good, 

When  skies  with  morning  roses  blush ; 
Thine  hand  shall  gather  angels'  food. 
And  for  thy  cheer  the  cooling  flood 
Out  of  the  rock  shall  rush. 

"  For  we  are  journeying  to  the  land 
Where  golden  com,  and  purple  vine 

Streak  the  dark  mountain's  laden  breast. 

Come  with  us !    And  the  glorious  rest 
For  ever  shall  be  thine. 

So  sang  they  to  the  Arab  chief 

Along  the  dewless  desert  lea. 
O  Christian  youth,  that  waverest  still, 
With  wandering  glance  and  perverse  will. 

So  sing  we  unto  thee. 

2.— MOLAWD  EIFION. 
O'r  Md  Awen,  gan  Pedr  Fardd. 

Rhy w  anghelfydd  brydydd  brau 
O  Eiflonnydd  wyf  finnau. 
Fe'm  ganwyd  o  fam  gynnil 
O  fewn  hon,  wyf  un  o'i  hil. 
A  phrydydd  hoff  ei  rediad, 
Addfwyn,  o  hon  oedd  fy  nhad. 
Ond,  heddyw,  gwn  nad  diddan 
Fy  llais,  mi  gollais  g&n. 
Fy  hen  serchawg  fryniawg  fro, 
Ni  chaf  ond  prin  ei  chofio, 
Nid  yfir  o  Dwyfawr  iach, 
Darf  11  difyr  dwrf  Dwyfach. 
Aeth  y  Gam  ymaith  o  gof , 
Bryn  Engan  bron  i  angof ; 
Ac  nid  oes  am  oes  i  mi 
Un  gobaith  am  Langybi. 
Fy  enaid  am  Eiflonnydd 
Mewn  hiraeth,  ysywaeth,  sydd. 
liawn  Uafur  yw  liynlleifiad, 
Cyfyng  loes  yw  cofio  'ngwlad. 
O  f  y  anwyl  Eiflonnydd  I 
Pan  wneir  ei  son,  poen  arw  sydd. 
Gloew  a  di-wag  wlad  awen, 
A  da  wlad  hael  i  dlawd  hen. 
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PnsoES  FOR  Teanblation,— (7on<»ntt«f, — 
3.— RHYFEL  OWEN  GLYN  DWE. 
O  Hanes  y  Ffydd,  Charles  Edwards. 

Ond  g^wnaeth  y  ^wrthryfel  hwimw  niwed  mawr 
iddynt.  O  herwydd  wedi  eu  gorchfygn,  aeth  y 
brenin  Harri  y  Pedwerydd  yn  orddig  wrfchynt,  ac 
yn  orthrymwr  creulon  amynt;  efe  a  wnaeth  en 
llyffetheiriaa  yn  drymach,  a'u  rhwymau  yn 
dynnach;  ac  ordeiniodd  bethau  anrhesymol  yn 
eu  herbyn  hwy ;  gan  osod  cyfreitbiau  ydoedd  yn 
gwarafun  i  un  Cymro  brynnu  tir,  na  bod  yn 
f wrdes  o  un  dref  farcbnad,  na  swyddog,  na  gwisgo 
arfau,  na  chael  cyfraith  ar  Scds  ond  drwy  ustusiaid 
a    chwest    o    Saeson;    na    chadw    ei   blant   at 


ddysffeidiaeih,  na'u  rboddi  yn  brentisiaid  i  greffb 
yn  y  byd  mewn  un  dref  yn  y  deymas.  Gk>8odwyd 
deddf au  hefyd  na  chai'r  Oymrv  mo'r  ymgyfarfod 
ynghyd  i  ymgynghori  ond  yngwydd  y  swyddogion 
Seisnig,  ac  na  chaent  gadw  neb  rhyw  gastell,  nao 
amddufynfa.  Ac  os  Sais  a  briodai  Gymraes, 
gorfydded  iddo  goUi  ei  fwrdeisiaeth  a*i  swydd. 
Nid  oedd  Uaf asus  chwaith  ddwyn  dim  Uuniaeth 
i  Gymru  heb  eennad  yspysol  j  brenin  neu'r 
cyneor.  Y  gyiraith  yw  goleuni  gwladwriaeth, 
am  nynny  os  ydoedd  hi  yn  dywrllwch,  pa  faint 
oedd  y  tywyllwch  hwnnw  P  Os  rheol  Uywodraeth 
oedd  anghyfiawn,  mawr  oedd  yr  an^hyfiawnder 
hwnnw !  Pan  drowd  bam  yn  wermoa,  aeth  trais 
yn  fusil.  Tost  oedd  y  gyfraith,  ond  tostach  oedd 
anghyfraith  y  swyddogion  milain. 


QUERIES    AND    REPLIES. 


QUEBIES. 

XXV.  The  Old  Welsh  Tkaot  Chukoh,  1746. — 
In  an  old  number  of  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  I  observe  the  following  paragraph : — 

**  There  is  an  old  Welsh  Tract  Church,  so  called 
from  a  tract  of  laud  purchased  by  the  Welsh,  near 
the  present  town  of  Newark,  in  Newcastle  County. 
In  tne  month  of  June,  1701,  sixteen  persons  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales,  in  tne  ship  James 
and  Mary.  They  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  Delaware,  then  called 
the  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware,  where  they 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  erected  a  church. 

**The  original  church  was  built  of  logs.  The 
one  that  now  stands  is  a  more  modem  structure, 
bearing  the  date  1746. 

**Many  of  the  tombstones  are  very  old.  One 
of  them  has  an  inscription,  nearly  erased,  in  old 

Welsh— 

^  '  Bioena  RTthrongh 

Tnnes  ahud  ffanwenoc 

In  comitam  Cardigan 

«rh  ie  Bepnltos  fait 

An.  Dom.  1707. 

JEUt  is  fine  87.' 

General  Howe,  on  his  march  through  Delaware  to 
the  position  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
fired  into  this  church.  The  doors  were  pretty 
well  bullet-riddled." 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  way  the  Latin  of  the 
last  four  lines  has  been  mis-copied.  But  can 
any  one  acquainted  with  Uanwenog  families  and 
place  names  explain  **  Eicens  Eythborough  Tranes 
ahud ;  "  or  is  there  any  in  Wales  or  America 
that  can  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  the 
above  sixteen  people  P 

Fenygroes.  G.  Lewis. 

XXVI.  Cornish  Lttebatuee.  —  In  **  Original 
Letters  I."  (Parker  Socie^),  p.  73,  a  letter  is 
given  from  John  Hooper  (afterwards  bishop)  to 
BuUinger  of  Zarich,  in  1549.  The  former  says : — 
**TeU  my  excellent  friend,  Master  Gessner,  that 
there  is  on  the  road  for  him  a  Welsh  dictionary 


and  some  writings  in  the  lang^nage  of  Comubia, 
commonly  called  Cornwall."  No  doubt,  Hooper 
refers  to  **  Salesbury's  Dictionary;  "  but  can  any 
reader  of  Wales  indicate  what  we  may  suppose 
were  the  Comubian  writings  P 

Newport,  Mon,  J.  E.  Sottthal. 

xxyn.  Beaveas. — ^Will  anybody  kindly  explain 
what  the  following  lines  refer  to  P 

*'  By  the  old  man  Kranoo'i  beaven 
Of  the  prehistoric  age." 

They  are  part  of  the  poem  headed  **  Taffy,"  which 
appeared  in  Punch  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  T.  Lewis. 

Fishguard*     '  ^        • 

xxvin.  The  Sevekn  Valley.  —  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  correspondence  about  the 
language  of  Eadnorshire.  Can  you  give  an 
equally  satisfactory  history  of  the  language  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Severn  P  J.  W. 

Newtown*  — — - 


All  Souls'. — Is  it  known  what  Welsh- 
men, famous  or  otherwise,  have  been  Fellows  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  P 
Oxford,  XJkdebobaduate. 


EEPLIES. 

22.  The  Univeesity  College  of  Wales. — 
For  the  early  history  of  this  institution,  consult 
the  printed  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  its  Council, 
kept,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  coUege  library.  See 
also  the  report  of  Lord  Aberdare's  Commission, 
and  the  Eev.  D.  Adams'  article  in  the  first  volume 
of  Cymbu.  The  men  who  helped  Sir  Hugh  Owen 
are  still  alive, — Lord  Aberdare,  Lewis  Morris, 
Stephen  Evans,  Alderman  Roberts,  and  many 
others.  

16.  Pedigree  of  Henry  VII.  —  A  pedigree 
was  made  up  for  James  I.  by  George  Owen  Parry, 
parson  of  Whitchurch  in  Kemeis,  at  the  request 
of  M.  Robert  Holland.  The  genealogie  of  James 
is  traced  to  Owen  Tudor,  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth, 
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Gadwaladr,  Brutus,  and  Noah.    This  is  a  portion 
of  the  long  pedigree, — 
Grafiiydd  ab  Cyiuui 

Gadwaladr 

Rhys 

I 
Adellcia=It]iel  fychan. 

Aiighaxad=:Tndiir  ab  Orono,  descended 
from  les^  ab  Owigan  of 
Olamorgan  and  from- Rhys 
ab  Tewdwr  of  DehenbarUi. 

Goronwy=Gwerfyl,   from   royal 
family  of  Powys. 

Tudnr 

Meredydd 

Owen  Tudur 

Edmund  Mortimer 

Hkmbt  VII. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  find  historical 


proof  of  this  genealogy, — not  to  mention  the 
elongation  of  it  through  Celtic  deities  and  Old 
Testament  patriarchs. 


17.  Patagonia.  —  A  novel,  illustrating  Welah 
life  in  Patagonia,  is  to  begin  with  the  February 
or  March  number  of  Cymru.  The  Patagonian 
Welsh  newspaper,  Y  Dravod,  may  be  consulted 
by  those  interested. 

18.  The  fact  that  Idris  appears  as  a  name  in 
Wales  and  the  Soudan  is  a  sheer  accident.  There 
is  a  Carnac  in  Brittany,  and  a  Camac  in  Efi^ypt ; 
but  Professor  Max  Miiller  says  there  is  no 
connection  between  them.  B.  L. 

Oxford, 

24.  For  the  history  of  the  Hanoverians,  I  would 
advise  Asaph  to  read  Justin  McCarthy's  most 
interesting  **  History  of  the  Four  Gorges."  Two 
volumes  at  least,  have  been  published. 


VERBUM      SAP. 


UP  to  the  present,  historically  at  least, 
Oxford  has  been  the  Welsh  Uni- 
versity ;  to  Jesus  College,  to  Pembroke,  and 
to  other  colleges  in  less  degree  Welsh 
students  have  come.  Oxford  still  hopes  to 
draw  students  from  Wales,  just  as  she  does 
from  Scotland,  though  Scotland  has  long 
possessed  old,  famous,  and  efficient  uni- 
versities of  her  own.  As  an  Oxford 
Welshman,  one  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  what  many  of  us  Oxford 
Welshmen  hope  this  new  Welsh  University 
will  do. 

We  hope  first  that  it  will  rather 
take  the  Scottish  than  the  London  model, 
that  the  evil  tradition  that  has  confused 
the  very  idea  of  an  university  with  that  of 
a  great  examining  board  will  be  repudiated 
once  and  for  all  Secondly,  as  the  dis-^"^ 
tinguishing  note  of  a  Welsh  University, 
we  hope  to  see  the  Welsh  literature,  the 
Welsh  languafi[e,  and  the  history  of  Wales 
properly  provided  for  and  acknowledged  as 
the  efficient  instruments  of  culture  theyj 
are  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers.  Itj 
has  a  little  shocked  some  of  us  to  find  that, 
in  the  senate  scheme  of  matriculation, 
English  literature  has  a  place  and  Welsh 
literature  has  not ;  and  it  is  something  more 
than  enigmatic  to  find  the  Welsh  language 
so  treated  that  it  can  only  be  taken  as  an 


alternative  to  Greek  or  Hebrew  or  French 
or  German,  thus  practically  excluding  it 
from  the  student's  matriculation  list. 

Why  have  a  Welsh  University  at  all,  if    1 
Welsh    and    Welsh    history    and    Welsh 
literature  are  to  be  thrust  into  a  comer  as 
unimportant  subjects  ?    One  might  as  well ' 
have   gone  on   with   London   University, 
which  at  least  did  not  pretend  to  be  Welsh.  "^ 

The  very  essence  of  the  claim  for  a  ' 
Welsh  University  was  nationality,  and  the 
essence  of  nationality  is  the  Welsh  tongue 
and  the  Welsh  literature.  Surely  one  is  not 
claiming  too  much  in  claiming  that  Welsh 
literature  shall  be  treated  as  an  alternative 
to  English  literature  in  the  matriculation 
syllabus  of  a  Welsh  University.  "  Where 
is  Welsh  history  to  be  worked  out  if  not  in  j 
Wales  ? " 

The  woeful  neglect  of  the  Celtic  history 
and  Celtic  literature  of  these  islands,  which 
has  left  to  Germans  and  Frenchmen  the 
elucidation  of  the  most  venerable  literary 
monuments  that  time  has  spared  us,  is  not  a 
a  light  thing.  It  has  evil  consequences.  I 
think  Irish  culture  has  lost  disastrously 
by  the  silly  contempt  for  native  Irish 
literature.  Wales  has  been  wiser  in  her 
days  of  poverty.  Now,  with  the  possibility 
of  an  organized  training  in  Welsh  literature 
and  in  the  Welsh  language  in  a  great 
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Welsh  University,  it  would  be  pure  folly  to 
neglect  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

If  the  University  passes  over  and 
despises  the  vernicular  m  its  curriculum, 
it  will  be  openly  and  avowedly  striking 
the  deadliest  blow  it  can  to  Welsh 
nationality  and  all  that  it  implies. 

In  the  wise  cultivation  of  local  ad- 
vantages, of  local  tradition,  of  local 
patriotism,  the  greatest  successes  may 
be  reaped.  We  are  all  the  richer  by  the 
diversity  of  race,  of  tongue,  of  faith,  of 
culture,  in  these  islands.  Anything  that 
displaces  a  local  usage  or  phrase  with  good 
in  it,  is,  so  far,  doing  bad  work. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  senate,  whatever 
its  policy  may  be,  may  never  lose  sight 
of  the  immense  advantacre  it  may  draw 
from  such  grand  instrir^eDts  of  culture 
and  education  in  the  truest  sense  as  Welsh 
literature  and  Welsh  history. 

We  do  not  want  a  Welsh  University  to 
be  a  mere  copy  of  London  University.  We 
do  not  want  a  Welsh  University  to  be 
anti- Welsh,  as  Trinity  Ck)llege  used  in 
times  now  past  to  be  anti-Irish.  We  want 
a  Welsh  University  to  be  frankly  Welsh ; 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  is 


a  University  for  Wales.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  discourage  the  careful  study  of 
English. 

It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  hamper- 
ing the  senate  in  the  difficult  task  of  draw- 
ing up  a  scheme  for  the  studies  of  its 
junior  members  that  I  have  ventured  to 
pen  these  lines.  It  is  with  the  hope  that 
those  who  care  for  the  national  language, 
literature,  and  history,  may  be  led  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  senate. 

As  a  student  of  history  and  literature, 
I  have  welcomed  the  creation  of  a  Welsh 
University  in  the  hope  that  the  long 
continued  reproach  of  the  neglect  of  Celtic 
studies  in  these  islands  might  be  at  last 
wiped  away  as  far  as  concerns  Wales. 
The  dread  that  a  noble  opportunity 
may  be  missed  has  led  me  to  break 
silence.  There  are  many  who  could  have 
spoken  better  and  with  more  authority 
than  I  possess,  and  I  hope  they  will  add 
their  testimony  to  mine.  The  matter 
seems  to  me  so  urgent  that  I  have  not 
dared  to  keep  silence. 

F.  York  Powell. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Jan,  9th,  1895. 
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A    STORY    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    WELSH    THOUGHT    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 

By  the  Key.  E.  Cykffiq  Davies,  M.A.,  Mekai  Bridge. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

WISE      SOCIALISM. 

TEN  years  have  passed  since  the  events 
of  the  preceding  chapter — ^years  of 
sunshine,  happiness  and  blessing,  as  was 
anticipated,  for  May,  Gabriel,  and  their 
friends.  Their  comfortable  home  is  in 
many  respects  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  life  May  had  seen  at  the  Manse,  in  its 
piety  and  keen  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  good.  Abundant  proofs  are  in 
evidence  around  their  hearth  of  substantia] 
unpretentious  prosperity.  Under  their  roof 
there  is  another  Gabriel  John,  christened 
Gabriel  John  Yoreth,  of  nine  summers, 
and  another  May  of  seven,  and  a  James 
Riley  Yoreth  the  youngest,  whose  voices 


are  sweeter  than  any  music  ever  heard  by 
their  parents  Gabriel  and  May. 

Several  inducements  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  in  the  first  two  years 
of  their  married  life  to  leave  Bailey-hill 
for  a  wider  sphere ;  but  the  influence  of 
Gabriel  in  the  town  and  district  was  such 
as  he  could  not  easily  and  soon  acquire 
elsewhere,  and  he  knew  this.  The  kind 
consideration  with  which  he  treated  his 
workmen  and  clerks  had  secured  for  his 
employ  the  best  class  of  labour  in  the 
CJolony.  They  looked  upon  him,  not  as  a 
taskmaster,  but  rather  as  a  friend,  who 
sympathised  with  them  in  their  sorrow 
and  trials,  aspirations  and  joys. 

His  head  clerk,  Mr.  G.  Warren,  gently 
remonstrated  with  him  now  and  then,  for 
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his  leniency  towards  his  workmen;  and 
the  following  conversation  may  serve  as  a 
type  of  others  of  similar  significance,  which 
occurred  when  Gabriel  was  dictating  a 
notice  to  be  set  up  near  the  ^haft  of  his 
gold  mine. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  sir,"  asked  Warren, 
''that  there  is  danger  sometimes  of  yielding 
too  much  to  the  whims  and  wishes  cS 
dissatisfied  workmen  ?" 

"You  frequently  refer  to  this  topic, 
Warren,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  think- 
ing you  do  so  with  the  best  intention. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  only  just  to  try  and  look 
at  things  not  only  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
working  man.  No  class  of  men  have  more 
need  than  masters  to  possess  the  gift  which 
Burns  desires  to  be  conferred  when  he 
says,— 

*  Wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  U8, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.' " 

"Is  it  really  necessary  in  giving  orders 
to  your  servants  and  workmen  to  assign 
also  the  reason  for  the  request?"  asked 
Warren. 

"Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  elucidation  of  a  certain  plan  I 
wish  to  carry  out,  but  whenever  it  is 
feasible  to  let  the  workmen  into  my  confi- 
dence, it  is  certainly  preferable,  for  by 
doin^  so  I  seem  to  treat  them  as  trust- 
worthy and  responsible  persons,  and  not  as 
mere  machines.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  developing  trustworthiness  in  the  char- 
acter of  my  men  than  by  letting  them 
perceive  that  I  place  confidence  in  their 
manhood  and  inte^ity." 

"You  will  pardon  my  telling  you,  sir, 
either  you  take  too  much  trouble  for  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  those  in  your 
employ,  or  other  masters  take  by  far  too 
little  care  for  theirs." 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others, 
I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  I  do  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  me ; 
and  it  strikes  me  that  some  masters  would 
be  only  too  pleased  with  their  lot,  if  they 
had  fflJlen  into  the  groove  of  a  similar  line 
of  action  to  mine,  years  ago,  when  they 
commenced  to  engage  labour.  One  species 
of  reply  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  the 
objection  your  words  imply ,^my  method 


produces  the  best  results.  What  employer 
IS  there  within  a  radius  of  fiftv  miles  who 
is  able  to  command  the  services  of  such 
exceptionally  good  craftsmen  and  labourers 
as  mine  ?  And  where  can  you  find  any 
more  loyal  to  their  employer  ?  " 

He  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to 
enter  into  a  formal  and  close  argument 
with  his  clerk,  nevertheless  it  afibroed  him 
pleasure  to  make  a  kindly  statement  of  his 
sentiments  and  view&  In  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  met  a  friend,  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
pretty  lar^e  employer  of  labour  like  him- 
self, and  me  same  theme  presented  itself 
for  discussion. 

Their  friendship  did  not  prevent  their 
difierence  of  opinion  on  many  essential 
points  in  political  economy,  a  subject  which 
was  then  being  generally  discussed  in 
several  of  its  aspecta 

"  I  heard  just  now  that  you  have  issued 
a  kind  of  a  manifesto,  Mr.  John,  to  your 
underground  workmen.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  a  gentleman  of  your  mercantile 
experience  and  masterfulness  over  men 
should  condescend  to  explain  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  to  those  whose  first  business 
it  is  to  obey ; "  broke  in  Mr.  Jackson. 

"It  is  hardly  fair,  my  friend,  to 
designate  the  notice  I  have  set  up  near 
the  mine  a  manifesto,  seeing  it  simply  states 
that  certain  changes  are  pending  in  some 
sections  of  the  underground  workings.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  imparting  all 
possible  information  to  our  men  on  all 
matters  touching  their  occupations  and 
social  welfare,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
mental  and  moral  interests;  but  great 
dangers  must  accrue  to  capital  when  l£nx)ur 
becomes  characterised  by  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, superstition,  and  defective  morality. 
Even  an  animal,  such  as  a  sheep-do£:  or  a 
huntsman's  horse,  performs  its  work  more 
eagerly  and  intelligently  when  able  to  take 
in,  to  some  degree,  the  purpose  of  its 
master;  and  it  would  be  discreditable  in 
the  extreme  to  treat  man  with  scantier  con- 
sideration than  a  dog.  Our  workmen  have 
many  and  clear  claims  upon  us,  beyond  and 
above,  fair  wages  and  freedom  from  needless 
exposure  to  physical  injuries." 

"Though  I  admire  your  enthusiasm  in 
the  connection  which  we  now  discuss,  as  in 
many  others,  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
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to  go  with  you,  Mr.  John,  the  whole  length 
of  your  assertion.  The  relation  subsisting 
between  an  employer  and  his  men  is  simply 
a  business  arrangement  of  so  much  for  so 
much  pay — that  is  all." 

*'  What  I  maintain  amounts  to  more  than 
a  mere  assertion,  seeing  I  have  suggested 
reasons  and  illustrations  in  proof  of  my 
statement.  The  return  I  am  in  duty  bound 
to  make  my  servants,  does  not  end  at  the 
counter  of  my  caghier,  for  I  receive  more 
from  them  than  can  be  requited  in  gold 
and  silver  alone;  their  good-will,  kindly 
services  in  various  ways,  and  the  prayers 
of  many  of  them  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  my  wife  and  children,  demand  a 

Eayment  in  kind  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
indly  office.  It  has  been  given  me  to 
become  their  master  it  is  true,  but  I  am, 
on  that  account,  no  less  their  neighbour ; 
in  fact,  I  am  placed  thereby  in  a  position 
of  greater  accountability  to  God  in 
reference  to  them." 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  in  taking 
account  of  ideal  relations,  such  as  you 
name,  you  seem  to  me  to  overlook  the 
rights  of  capital,  rights  arising  from  its 
power,  value,  and  risks." 

"  The  particular  consideration  you  specify, 
Mr.  Jackson,  belongs  to  a  lower  plane  which 
I  take  for  granted.  Capital  and  labour 
are  two  parts  of  one  whole — the  one  as 
essential  to  existing  society  as  the  other. 
It  is  the  express  wish  of  all  true  economists 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  these  two 
parts  as  evenly  balanced  as  possible." 

"  These  theories  look  well ;  but  are  they 
workable  ?" 

"I  am  persuaded  they  are,  but  you 
objected  just  now  to  their  practice,  at 
least  in  one  of  their  phases.  Are  you 
coming  to  the  missionary  meeting  to  the 
Town- hall  this  evening  ?"  asked  Gabriel, 
turning  the  conversation  to  a  new  channel. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  find  time,  and  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  my  wife  and 
myself  how  you  are  able  to  keep  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  at  once." 

"  One  cannot  have  too  many  irons,  if 
they  are  kept  from  burning;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  all 
our  proverbs  present  exaggerated  or  one- 
sided ideas,  and  consequently  require 
others  to  counterbalance  or    complement 


them.  The  proverb  you  have  now 
suggested  has  its  converse, — 'in  change 
of  work  find  rest.'" 

"  Is  not  religiosity  a  pre-eminent  feature 
in  the  moral  character  of  your  nation, 
Mr.  John  ? " 

"No  doubt  it  is,  if  you  mean  thereby 
the  habit  of  looking  at  all  duties  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  ;  yet,  it  is  a  pietism 
freed  from  all  that  is  mystical,  and  this 
fact  is  due  to  its  intensely  practical  and 
at  the  same  time  poetical  bent ;  the  latter 
renders  the  ideal  lucid,  crystallizing  the 
impersonal,  and  the  practical  turns  mystic 
thought  into  deed." 

"  I  have  observed,  Mr.  John,  that  the 
Congregational  body  in  this  district  devotes 
a  deal  of  its  time  and  energy  to  promote 
missionary  work  in  various  ways  ;  but  are 
you  not  called  Independents,  and  do  not 
your  tenets  on  church  government  tend 
to  make  your  efforts  somewhat  isolated 
and  disjointed  ? " 

"  We  are  Independent,  that  is  each 
church,  of  any  external  interference  and 
control ;  but  our  Independency  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  united  action  in 
any  public  movement  for  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race ;  and  the  individual 
autonomy  of  each  of  our  churches,  by  a 
kind  of  reaction,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  kind  of  a  consolidated  unity  in  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  a  general  movement 
such  as  missions  to  the  heathen." 

"  This  is  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
things,  but  does  not  the  liberality  evoked 
in  your  churches  towards  foreign  missions 
run  the  risk  of  crippling  your  resources 
for  rendering  assistance  nearer  home  ?" 

"  It  is  altogether  the  other  way  about, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Missionary  zeal  and  Christian 
activity  of  all  kinds  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  higher 
form  of  Christian  life." 

"  You  better  take  care,  my  friend,  lest 
this  missionary  spirit  should  run  to 
inordinate  lengths,  or  possibly  your  little 
heir  may  become  a  missionary,  in  fact  I 
almost  think  he  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
his  home." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better 
for  him." 
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THE     FRIENDS     IN     WALES. 

1. — lKTlt(H>l'<TJ<»N. 

By  E.  Geifitth,  J.P.,  DolgellHU. 


f^'l^'i 


UAKERISM"  has  been  a  great 
power  in  many  parts  of  Wales 
where,  by  this  time,  the  very 
name  of  the  Friends  has  been 
forgotten  among  the  peasantry.  A  solitary 
burial-place  in  the  mountains,  a  tradition 
of  meek  suffering,  the  name  of  a  rough 
stone  pulpit, — these  are  the  only  memorials 
of  the  men  and  women  who  taught  the  high 
ideals  of  honesty  and  peace  during  times 
of  religious  indifference  and  of  religious 
fervour  alike. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  Welshmen,  and 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh  Quakers  in 
America,  to  have  a  series  of  documents  and 
traditions  to  illustrate  the  history  of  those 
who  did  so  much  for  their  fellow  men.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  a  Friend  who  describes  his  work  in 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ex- 
tracts were  sent  by  Edward  Griffith,  J.P., 
of  Dolgellau,  who  has  made  the  interesting 
history  of  the  Friends  his  particular  study. 
The  documents  will  be  illustrated  and 
furnished  with  notes. 

II. — JOHN   KELSALE. 

The  following  extracts  were  taken  out 
of  three  volumes  of  John  Kelsale's  journal 
or  diary.  From  other  volumes  of  a  similar 
character,  from  poems  composed  by  him, 
and  from  documents  stored  in  the  Friends' 
MSS.  library  at  Devonshire  House,  London, 
the  following  brief  life  of  the  writer  of 
the  diary  has  been  drawn. 

John  Eelsale  and  his  brother  Joseph  were 
born  in  London,  in  the  year  1683.  Their 
father  dying  in  1684,  and  mother  in  1685, 
they  were  left  orphans  in  infancy.  In  1687 
they  were,  it  is  said,  fetched  from  London 
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by  their  grandmother,  Jennett  Thomson 
(Crogg)  to  her  home  in  Wynsdale,  near 
Lancaster,  riding  in  panniers  -  on  her 
galloway.  John  had  pai't  of  his  education 
at  the  Abbeystead  school,  and  afterwards 
under  Gilbert  Thompson,  at  Penketh.  He 
began  to  keep  schom  himself  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  at  Dolobran,  in 
Wales ;  he  was  also  employed  both  there  and 
at  Dol  Gun  as  a  clerk  for  some  iron-works 
at  those  places.  The  diary  from  1699  to 
1716  appears  to  be  quite  lost.  There  is  an 
index  of  it  with  those  of  the  other  years. 
From  1701  to  1712  there  is  no  volume 
giving  account  of  the  vi.sits  and  labours 
of  ministering  Friends  at  Dolobran,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  diary  volume  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  extracts  here  given,  from 
1716  to  1722.  And  there  is  a  book  of 
poems  of  his  own  composition,  both  varied 
and  numerous,  from  1702  to  1743. 

III. — EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  JOHN   KELSALE. 

17-20,  XIL,  I72f.— At  a  yearly  meeting 
in  a  large  bam  at  Presteign ;  thence  to 
Roger  Prichard's  of  Almaly  to  lodge. 

14,  II. — ^Another  large  meeting  at 
Presteign,  several  sittings,  select  and  public; 
John  Gurney  from  Norwich  had  a  very 
fine  opportunity  in  gospel  service ;  Thomas 
Story,  Benjamin  Holme,  and  other  ministers 
also  there. 

13,  III. — Had  a  profitable  religious 
meditation  about  spiritual  husbandry. 

28,  III.— Went  with  J.  Reynolds  to 
London  yearly  meeting ;  lodging  at  several 
places  by  the  way,  including  Sampson 
Lloyd's  at  Birmingham.  Left  their  horse 
at  Staines,  and  thence  to  Brentford,  and  by 
boat   to   London, — fare  6d.     Lodged  with 
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William  Tomlinson,  watchmaker,  in  White 
Hart  Court.  While  attendingyearly  meet- 
ing we  met  with  Richard  Davies* ;  also 
went  to  see  the  heiress  of  Nannau,  and 
Katharine  her  sister.  Returned  homeward 
from  London  by  way  of  Brentford  and 
Maidenhead,  Oxfordshire ;  saw  Blenheim 
Castle,  &c.,  Evesham  and  Pershore,  to 
Leamington  and  Ross,  and  to  the  marriage 
of  his  young  master,  Charles  Lloyd,  and 
Jane  Wilkins  of  Burfield.  "  Mr.  Charles 
produced  several  certificates  to  the  monthly 
meeting.  The  meeting  sat  again,  and  they 
were  married.  We  dined  afterwards,  then 
went  to  Burfield."  Very  thankful  after 
reaching  home  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  his  journey.  "  I  met  at  London  with 
several  of  my  old  schoolfellows,  Nathaniel 
Gunn,  B.  Walker,  and  Richard  Mitchell ; 
here  I  met  also  with  Rowland  Ellis,  who 
was  lately  arrived  from  Pennsylvannia ; 
we  were  frequently  together.  I  was  in 
company  also  with  Springate  and  William 
Penn, — grandsons  to  old  William  Penn.  I 
also  met  with  my  cousin,  John  Dilworth 
from  Lancaster,  and  with  my  good  friend 
Edward  Price  of  Dolgelley,  and  George 
Lewis  the  parson,  about  removing  to 
Ireland." 

10,  V. — Mary  Glover  from  Bray,  near 
Lancaster,  largely  and  livingly  engaged  in 
this  meeting;  friends  Joseph  Heath  and 
wife,  from  Frandley,  with  her. 

29,  v.,  1723.— A  letter  from  Thomas 
Oliver  from  Pennsylvannia,  gave  an  account 
that  Dorothy  Vaughan,  of  Nannau,  departed 
this  life  on  4th  of  3rd  month,  last  year. 

17,  VI.— This  evening,  Griffith  Owen, 
youngest  son  of  Griffith  Owen  of  Pennsyl- 
vannia, came  here. 

20,  I.,  1724. — Received  a  letter  from 
Rowland  Ellis  at  London  this  week,  and 
wrote  to  him  again. 

25.  I. — Heard  also  that  Owen  Price, 
nephew  to  Edward  Price  of  Dolgelley,  died 
about  two  weeks  ago. 

II. — Went  with  other  Friends  to  a  yearly 
meeting  at  Monmouth,  one  or  two  of  the 
meetings  for  worship  at  which  were  very 
large, — some  1600  at  one  of  them,  who 
behaved  themselves  civilly,  and  altogether 
was  a  brave  comfortable  meeting.  John 
Fallowfield,  Daniel  Bell  of  Tottenham,  and 

•  Not  tiie  Bichftra  D»v1m  of  CloddUn  Cocliion,  who  died  ITOrT 


other  ministers  in  attendance  at  the  several 
sittings.  John  Eelsale,  clerk,and  J.  Griffiths 
read  the  papers,  epistles,  &c. ;  things  were 
managed  in  great  love  and  unity. 

27,  V. — Went  with  several  Friends  to  the 
burial  of  Mary  Morris,  John  Thomas' 
mother,  of  Llanwddyn,  who  died  the 
23rd  inst.  There  met  us  John  Goodwin 
(Escar  goch),  and  Robert  Griffith.  John 
Goodwin  had  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
at  the  graveyard,  the  people  being  very 
attentive,  and  many  of  them  very  tender. 
It  was  a  sweet  and  comfortable  time,  and 
the  people  gave  great  commendation  of 
what  they  heard. 

28,  V. — One  quarterly  meeting,  several 
friends  from  Shropshire,  and  Ellis  Lewis 
of  Merioneth,  at  it.  Ellis  Lewis  began  to 
pi'each  at  the  age  of  13  years,  and  was  of 

food  report  through  life  to  the  age  of  87. 
ohn  Eelsale  laments  his  own  deficiencies 
in  not  keeping  near  enough  to  the  Lord  in 
his  ordinary  walk  and  conduct,  and  has  ten- 
dering times  under  the  renewed  visitations 
of  his  grace  and  good  spirit.  The  state  of 
things  in  the  church  and  meeting  was  also 
so  low  as  to  be  often  a  burden  to  him,  the 
world  and  its  interests  absorbing  the  mind 
of  too  many.  Ministering  Friends  visiting 
their  meeting  had  also  to  sound  the  word 
of  admonition  and  alarm  from  time  to 
time. 

20,  VII. — At  Leominster,  at  Gabriel 
Smith's.  Went  with  M.  Smith  to  see  some 
friends,  as  Peter  Young,  Samuel  Southall, 
&c. ;  where  also  was  Sarah  Frost  (formerly 
of  Dolobran  meeting.)  She  is  lately  con- 
cerned in  public,  testimony. 

28,  VII. — This  morning  went  for  monthly 
meeting  at  John  Goodwin's,  Eskyrgoch  (in 
Llanidloes).  Met  with  D.  Endon  and  J. 
Roberts  at  Llanvair.  Lodged  at  James 
Bebb's,  Llanbrynmair  village;  next  morning, 
29th,  went  to  Eskyrgoch ;  had  the  meeting 
in  the  new  meeting-house ;  lodged  at  John 
Goodwin's,  30th;  returned  home  through 
Camo  by  Cefn  Coch,  &c.,  being  well  satisfied 
to  see  Friends  there. 

29,  X. — This  morning  John  Goodwin  and 
Robert  Griffiths, — ^visiting  families, — were 
at  our  house,  and  we  had  a  sweet  comfort- 
able time  together. 

16,  XII. — Received  a  letter  from  Griffith 
Jones,a  friend  of  Germantown, Philadelphia, 
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with  an  account  of  the  decease  of  my  dear 
friend,  Richard  Lewis,  with  a  testimony 
of  his  character,  &c.,  which  was  very 
acceptable. 

20,  XII. — Went  to  Rhos,  near  Wrexham, 
to  see  the  coal  works,  and  went  down 
into  one  of  the  pits.  Returned  by  Baron 
Meredith,  dined  there,  and  stayed   some 


hours,  having  had  much  conversation  about 
the  author's  poetry  and  learning.  He  was 
a  good  scholar  and  great  reader. 

21,  XII. — Went  to  meeting  at  Wrexham, 
where  was  Richard  Williams  from  Chester, 
who  had  a  good  and  tender  opportunity 
in  ministry ;  met  with  him  and  other 
friends  after  at  John  James'. 


THE    CHARTIST    MOVEMENT    IN    WALES. 

II. — THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE   LLANIDLOES  OUTBREAK. 
By  J.  Denley  Spbnceb,  Newtown. 


ERHAPS  there  was 
no  town  in  Wales, 
at  the  time  of 
the  chartist  dis- 
turbances, where  the 
doctrines  of  the 
agitators  found  more 

sympathetic  and 
earnest  advocates 
than  at  Llanidloes ; 
and  in  no  other  place 
were  the  actions  of 
the  chartists  so 
determined,  and  so 
quickly  brought  to  a  head. 

Llanidloes  at  that  time  numbered  a 
population  a  little  more  than  2,000,  and  at 
least  one  third  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
flannel  industry,  which  at  that  period  was 
in  its  prosperity.  The  weavers  took  great 
interest  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  every  step  tending  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  working  classes  was  watched 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  It  mi^ht  be 
expected  that  a  movement  of  the  chartist 
character,  which  was  regarded  as  Xmng  the 
perfection  of  reform,  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants;  and  when  a 
fellow  townsman  returned  from  Birming- 
ham, fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  project,  he 
found  ready  listeners  in  the  factory-hands 
of  his  native  place.  He  had  brought  with 
him  publications  which  set  out  more  in 
detail  the  ideas  which  the  movement  em- 
braced, and  inviting  the  work  people  to 
meet  and  discuss  them.  The  latter  quickly 
gleaned    from  their    contents    enough   to 


encourage  them  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
soon  the  all  absorbing  topic  with  them  was 
the  people's  charter.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried  that  some  of  their  members 
would  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
having  sent  an  ambassador  to  enlighten 
them  upon  "  this  intricate  subject."  "  O 
Lord,"  said  one  in  his  prayer,  "  if  it  be  in 
accordance  with  thy  will,  let  the  cause 
proceed  headlong,  and  I  will  go  and  live  at 
the  Ffinnant." 

A  society  was  established  amongst  them 
and  called  the  "Political  Union."  Their 
numbers  were  small ;  and  as  their  in- 
dividual position  and  standing  in  the  town 
was  very  slight,  little  attention  was  paid 
them  by  the  more  sober-minded  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  few  meetings  were 
held  in  an  old  building  called  Hosier's 
Close  ;  but  as  their  ranks  became  stronger, 
they  removed  to  an  inn  in  the  town.  For 
months  they  met  and  held  their  meetings 
in  peace ;  the  expenses  of  the  society  being 
met  by  subscriptions,  not  only  i'rom  the 
members,  but  also  from  some  of  the  trades- 
people, who  held  similar  views,  though  not 
caring  to  actually  show  themselves  as 
members  of  the  society.  Their  close  appli- 
cation to  politics,  and  their  readiness  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  discretion,  was  at 
this  stage  made  apparent.  They  always 
held  two  meetings,— one  in  public  and  the 
other  in  private.  In  the  first  meeting  their 
language  was  of  the  most  guarded  character^ 
for  they  were  well  aware  that  their 
actions  were  being  closely  watched.  In 
the  private  meeting,  however,  all  their 
enthusiasm  found  vent,  and  they  gave  way 
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to  expressions  which  in  public  they  would 

have  never  dared  to  make  use  of. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  parent 

society  in  London  to  send  them  a  delegate ; 

and  in  response  to  the  appeal  a  man  named 

Hetherington   was   sent   down.     A  public 

meeting  was  held,  and  speeches  in  support 

of  the  movement  wore  made.     As  a  result 

the    ranks    of    the    society    became    still 

stronger,    and     they    impatiently    awaited 

the  day  of  their  salvation,  which  in  their 

opinion    was   so    amply    set   forth    in    the 

following  lines, — 

"  We'll  have  no  pension,  place,  or  oourt, 
No  king,  no  regent,  to  support ; 
No  priests  to  feed,  no  taxes  to  pay, 
And  we'U  go  to  the  devil  in  our  own  way. 

Then  hey  for  Radical  Reform, 
To  raise  in  England  a  glorious  storm, 
Till  every  man  his  dinner  has  got. 
For  twopence  a  loaf,  a  penny  a  pot. 

A  Parliament  shall  be  held  once  a  year, 
"Without  the  presence  of  bishop  or  peer ; 
And  every  man  be  his  own  law  m^^er. 
In  the  right  of  his  single  vote  and  acre. 

Then  hey,  etc." 

At  the  close  of  the  public  meeting  a 
conference  was  held  in  the  room  of  the  inn 
where  they  assembled,  and  the  delegate  in 
less  sober  language  advised  them  to  procure 
fire  arms  "  for  the  purpose  of  self  defence." 
This  advice  was  of  not  so  agreeable  a 
nature  to  the  local  leaders  as  the  delegate 
expected.  "  They  were  men,"  they  declared, 
**  ready  to  use  moral  force,"  but  they  did 
not  wish  to  have  recourse  to  weapons. 
Ultimately  this  protest  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  votes  of  the  young  men,  who  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  take  the  steps 
hinted  at,  and  the  delegate  returned  to 
London  with  the  permission  of  the  members 
to  enrol  Llanidloes  union  amongst  the 
physical  force  supporters  of  the  Convention. 
He  recounted  to  the  London  section  that 
if  the  people  of  Llanidloes  could  only  be 
inspired  with  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
politics  as  in  religion,  they  would  prove 
invaluable  allies. 

Following  the  advice  of  Hetherington 
the  chartists  paid  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
farms  in  order  to  obtain  guns.  In  most 
instances  they  merely  "  borrowed  the 
weapons,"  but  apparently  this  was  a  mere 
pretext,  for  had  the  tenant  refused  to  give 
them  weapons  they  would  have  used  force. 


One  instance  of  this  kind  did  occur.  A 
farmer  living  at  Brithdir  had  been  warned 
of  the  approach  of  the  chartists,  and  had 
locked  the  doors,  but  this  was  of  no  avail, 
as  a  window  was  immediately  broken ; 
and  one  of  the  party,  getting  in,  unfastened 
the  door,  and  let  in  the  others.  They  failed 
to  find  any  guns,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  matter  was  reported  to  the  ex-mayor 
of  tlie  town  (T.  E.  Marsh,  Esq.)  As  this 
was  tlie  first  known  act  of  violence,  the 
farmer's  evidence  was  taken  down,  and 
shortly  afterwards  other  farmers  came 
forward  with  similar  tales.  The  authorities 
of  the  town  regarded  this  as  a  rather  serious 
matter,  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  despatch 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Earl 
Russell).  Earl  Russell  was  undecided  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken,  and  eventually 
left  it  to  the  magistrates  to  apprehend  the 
parties. 

The  chartists  now  made  use  of  their 
guns,  and  under  the  instructions  of  an  old 
militia  man  they  practised  foot  drills  on 
the  "  race-course."  The  regiment  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  fellows  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  five  years  of  age,  who 
were  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring  and  also 
were  quite  reckless  regarding  the  result. 
The  drills  were  practised  assiduously,  and 
at  their  conclusion  one  of  the  local  orators 
would  deliver  a  stirring  address. 

A  more  serious  aspect  now  came  over 
the  affairs,  and  pikes  were  secretly  manu- 
factured by  the  chartists.  Others  went  so 
far  as  to  manufacture  bombs,  grenades,  and 
other  destructive  war  material, — indeed  to 
such  a  stage  was  their  enthusiasm  carried 
that  even  coining  was  resorted  to.  About 
this  time  a  mock-shooting  match  was  got 
up  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  order 
to  afford  the  chartists  an  excuse  for 
the  possession  of  their  weapons.  This 
stratagem  proved  of  considerable  service 
in  the  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoners  at 
the  assizes.  When  the  town  authorities 
learned  that  resistance  would  be  made  to 
the  execution  of  the  law  in  arresting  those 
members  of  the  society  who  had  unlawfully 
procured  arms,  they  applied  through  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  help,  as  their  police 
force, — a  harmless  old  watchman, — was  not 
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strong  enough  to  effect  a  capture.  The 
Home  Secretary  readily  consented,  and 
with  apparently  but  a  vafrue  idea  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  coped  with,  he  sent  down 
three  London  policemen.  This  step  only 
added  to  the  ire  of  the  chartists,  and  the 
London  policemen  had  a  warm  time  of  it. 
They  were  powerless,  however  much  they 
might  have  exerted  themselves,  to  quell 
any  disturbance.  The  magistrates  were 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  delaying  the 
adoption  of  precautionary  measures,  and 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  swear  in  two 
hundred  special  constables.  On  taking  the 
oath  each  man  was  presented  with  a  yellow 
paper,  on  which  was  printed  the  word 
**  constable,"  and  this  was  fixed  to  his  hat. 


These  measures  were  watched  with  a  keen 
eye  by  the  agitators,  and  on  Monday 
evening,  April  29th,  1839,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  **  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  measures  lately 
adopted  by  the  authorities."  Whilst  one 
of  the  speakers  was  delivering  a  heated 
address,  a  closed  carriage  passed  through 
the  crowd  to  the  Trewythen  Arras  Hotel. 
In  the  carriage  were  Sergeant  Garrett  and 
Constable  Banks  of  London,  Blenkhom  of 
Newtown,  and  Henshaw  of  Welshpool. 
Never  suspecting  that  their  enemies  were 
so  near  at  hand,  the  chartists  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that  they  were  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  police. 


THE      WOMEN     OF      WALES. 

I. — IN   EARLY   WELSH   LITERATURE. 
By  Beatrice  E.  Booxe. 


FROM  the  earliest  references  to  the 
Celtic  races  in  history,  it  would  seem 
that  war  and  not  love  was  their  prevailing 
passion.  That  the  women  accompanied 
the  men  to  battle,  urging  them  on  by  their 
cries,  aiding,  and  encouraging,  and  taking 
the  omens,  is  evident  from  the  testimony 
of  Roman  writers.  Strabo  says  that  the 
Celtic  women  were  remarkable  for  their 
courage.  He  speaks  of  the  women  attend- 
ing their  husbands  to  war,  and  mentions 
"hoary  priestesses"  in  white  linen,  who 
slew  captives  and  took  the  omens.  Tacitus 
describes  women  with  firebrands,  running 
up  and  down  the  ranks  like  furies,  stirring 
up  the  Britons ;  and  he,  too,  mentions  the 
auguring.  Athenaeus  says  that  the  Celtic 
women  were  noted  for  their  beauty. 

When  Caesar  met  the  Celtic  nation  it 
was  already  on  the  decline,  having  reached 
its  climax  of  civilization.  He  states,  in  his 
history,  that  there  were  communities  of 
women  among  ten  or  twelve  men,  but  this 
is  denied  by  patriotic  historians.  How- 
ever, though  civilization  was  so  advanced, 
the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  was  still 
retained,  and  torture  was  allowed  by  law 
to  be  used  on  free  women  as  well  as  slaves, 
though  free  men  were  exempted.     The  fact 


is  one  that  casts  a  far  from  agreeable 
light  on  the  position  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Celts  even  in  their  pride  of 
civilization. 

Warrington,  in  his  history  of  Wales, 
relates  that  in  the  early  times  the  women 
as  well  as  men  of  the  nation  had  their  hair 
cut  round  at  the  ears  and  eyes.  Women 
wore  also  a  head-dress,  consisting  of  a  white 
robe  folded  round,  rising  by  degrees  to  a 
graceful  tuft.  Both  men  and  women  were 
very  attentive  to  their  teeth,  rubbing  them 
with  green  hazel  and  cleaning  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth ;  they  abstained  rigidly  from 
hot  food,  it  is  said.  Th^.y  were  a  very 
hospitable  race,  according  to  this  historian, 
and  in  entertaining  guests,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  always  remained 
standing,  and  waited  at  table  themselves. 
The  guests  were  placed  in  threes  at 
supper. 

The  early  bardic  literature,  supposed  to 
have  come  down  from  the  sixth  century, 
deals  almost  entirely  with  battle  or 
religious  topics.  If  love  poems  were 
written  they  have  not  come  down  to  us ; 
women  are  scarcely  mentioned  except  in 
connection  with  weeping  over  the  slain. 
Lly  warch  Hen's  "  Lament,"  in  his  old  age, 
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enumerating  the  various  joys  of  which  he 
is  deprived,  mentions  that 

''Young  maidens  love  me  not;   I  am  visited  by 
none. 
I  cannot  move  about. 
I  am  aged,  I  am  lonely,  I  am  decrepit  and  old.*' 

And  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen, — 
the  oldest  Welsh  book, — occur  the  lines, — 

*'  In  the  battle  of  Ardderyd  golden  was  my  torque, 
Though  I  am  now  despised  by  her  who  is  of  the 
colour  of  swans." 

The  laws  of  Howel,  belonging  in  part  to 
the  tenth  century,  prove  that  the  legal 
position  of  woman  was  improving.  By 
these  the  Welsh  queen  had  the  right  of 
patronage  or  protection,  and  received  one 
third  of  the  revenues  of  the  royal  manors. 
She  had  the  power  to  dispose  of  one  third 
of  what  she  received  from  the  king;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  a  present  of  money  was  due  to 
the  queen.  In  the  regulations  concerning 
the  domestic  bard  set  forth  in  these  laws, 
it  is  ordered  that  after  the  bard  president 
had  sung  three  songs  at  the  close  of  the 
meal,  the  domestic  bard  shall  sing  three. 
"  And  if  the  queen  should  desire  a  song,  let 
the  domestic  bard  go  aside  and  recite  with- 
out music  and  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  hall." 

It  is  clear  that  maternal  parents  were 
held  in  high  respect  for  legal  reasons ;  as 
in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  election  of  the 
king,  the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the 
former  king  by  the  female  line  was  chosen. 
Is  the  chivalrous  feeling  for  woman  of 
native  origin  in  Welsh  literature  ?  Or, 
where  it  occurs,  as  it  does  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  is  it  due  to  foreign 
influence  ?  We  have  proofs  that  there 
were  frequent  intermarriages  between  the 
Normans  and  the  Kymry,  and  that  the 
connection  was  strongly  felt  in  literature. 
The  Norman  trouveres,  incapable  of  in- 
vention, were  skilful  at  adaptation,  and 
joyfully  fell  upon  the  task  of  "  improving  " 
the  old  Celtic  traditions.  The  Mabinogion 
are  largely  tinged  with  this  feeling  of 
chivalric  romance,  of  which  the  story  of 
Peredur  is  a  good  instance. 

Peredur,  the  son  of  Evrawc,  after  many 
adventures,  falls  in  love  with  Angharad  of 
the  golden  hand.  ''  Thou  art  a  beauteous 
and  lovely  maiden,"  he  says,  "  and  were  it 


pleasing  to  thee  I  could  love  thee  above  all 
women." 

"  I  pledge  my  faith,"  she  answers,  "  that 
I  do  not  love  thee,  nor  ever  will  I  do  so." 

"I  also  pledge  my  faith,"  said  Peredur, 
"that  I  will  never  speak  a  word  to  any 
Christian  again  until  thou  come  to  love  me 
above  all  men." 

He  then  leaves  her  and  undergoes  many 
adventures,  carrying  out  his  vow  of  silence, 
— a  performance  not  uncommon  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.  He  "loses  his  colour 
and  aspect"  from  pining  after  Arthur's 
court,  and  at  length  returning  to  the  palace 
is  not  recognised,  but  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  "  dumb  youth."  There  he  meets 
Angharad  again,  and  her  feelings  undergo 
a  change.  "  I  declare  to  Heaven,  chief- 
tain," she  says,  "  woeful  is  it  that  thou  canst 
not  speak ;  for  could'st  thou  speak,  I  would 
love  thee  best  of  all  men ;  and  by  my 
faith,  although  thou  canst  not,  I  do  love 
thee  above  all." 

"  Heaven  reward  thee,  my  sister,"  ex- 
claims Peredur,  "by  my  faith  I  also  do 
love  thee." 

And  thereupon  it  was  known  that  he 
was  Peredur. 

The  occupations  assigned  to  women  in 
the  Mabinogion  are  usually  needlework, 
or  the  practice  of  healing  arts,  or  hunting. 
They  are  always  very  richly  clad,  are 
frequently  to  be  found  sitting  on  golden 
chairs;  and  everywhere  Celtic  fancy  runs 
riot  in  describing  their  charm  and  beauty, 
and  comparing  them  to  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature. 

The  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain 
opens  thus, — 

"  Arthur  was  at  Caerlleon  on  Usk,  sitting 
in  his  chamber,  and  Gwenhwy var  and  her 
handmaidens  were  at  needlework  by  the 
window." 

Such  descriptions  as  the  following  are 
frequent, — 

"  A  lovely  auburn-haired  maiden  sitting 
on  a  golden  chair  at  the  door  of  a  tent ;  a 
golden  frontlet  was  on  her  forehead,  and 
sparkling  stones  in  the  frontlet,  and  a 
large  gold  ring  on  her  hand."  "  The 
maiden  was  clad  in  satin.  Whiter  was  her 
skin  than  the  bloom  of  the  crystal,  and 
her  hair  and  her  two  eyebrows  were 
blacker  than  jet,  and  on  her  cheeks  were 
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two  red  spots,  redder  than  whatever  is 
reddest/'  "  The  maiden  was  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  flame-coloured  silk,  and  about  her 
neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold,  on  which 
were  precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  More 
yellow  was  her  head  than  the  flower  of  the 
Droom,  and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the 
foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her 
hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of 
the  wood  anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the 
meadow  foimtain.  The  eye  of  the  trained 
hawk,  the  glance  of  the  mewed  falcon,  was 
not  brighter  than  hers.  Her  bosom  was 
more  snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white 
swan,  her  cheek  was  redder  than  the 
reddest  roses.  Whoso  beheld  her  was 
filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils 
sprang  up  wherever  she  trod.  And  there- 
fore was  she  called  Olwen."  Maxen 
Wledig,  the  Emperor  of  Borne,  dreams  of  a 
maiden  in  a  fair  castle,  gold  roofed,  '*  sitting 
in  a  chair  of  ruddy  gold.  Not  more  easy 
than  to  gaze  upon  the  sun  when  brightest 
was  it  to  look  upon  her  by  reason  of  her 
beauty.  A  vest  of  white  silk  was  upon 
the  maiden,  with  clasps  of  red  gold  at  the 
breast,  and  a  surcoat  of  gold  tissue  was  on 
her,  and  a  frontlet  of  red  gold  on  her  head, 
and  rubies  and  gems  in  the  frontlet 
alternating  with  pearls  and  imperial  stones. 
And  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold  was  around 
her.  She  was  the  fairest  sight  that  man 
ever  beheld." 

Then  when  the  efiect  of  ugliness  is 
desired,  it  is  easy  to  reverse  the  picture, — 

"A  black  curly  headed  maiden  entered, 
riding  on  a  yellow  mule.  Blacker  were 
her  face  and  her  two  hands  than  the 
blackest  iron  covered  with  pitch,  and  her 
hue  was  not  more  frightful  than  her  form. 
High  cheeks  had  she,  and  a  face  lengthened 
downwards,  and  a  short  nose  with  dis- 
tended nostrils.  And  one  eye  was  of  a 
piercing  mottled  grey,  and  the  other  was 
as  black  as  jet,  deep  sunk  in  her  head. 
And  her  teeth  were  long  and  yellow,  more 
yellow  were  they  than  the  flower  of  the 
broom.  And  her  back  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  crook,  and  her  legs  were  large  and  bony. 
And  her  figure  was  very  thin  and  spare 
except  her  feet  and  legs,  which  were  of 
huge  size."* 

^  It  ihould  be  noticed  that  this  ugly  person  turns  out  to  be  a 
bof  in  disguise.  There  is  no  description  of  an  ugly  woman  in 
Welsh  Utentnre. 


A  very  singular  occupation  is  assigned 
to  the  maiden  Goewin ;  she  is  called  "  foot- 
hoMer"  to  Math.  A  description  of  this 
oflice  is  found  in  the  ancient  customs  of 
Wales, — "The  foot-holder  is  to  sit  under 
the  king's  feet,  he  is  to  eat  from  the  same 
dish  as  the  king,  his  land  shall  be  free,  and 
he  shall  receive  a  horse  from  the  kin^, 
and  shall  have  a  share  of  the  visitors'  giit 
money." 

In  the  twelfth  century  woman  has 
become  a  frequent  topic  among  the  Welsh 
poets.  In  the  lyrics  of  Howel  ab  Owen 
we  find  the  artistic  sensibility  to  colour 
and  form,  the  same  tendency  to  trace  a 
mystic  connection  between  the  beauty  of 
woman  and  the  beauty  of  nature  that 
inspired  the  author  of  the  old  Irish  ballad 
to  sing, — 

'*  For  dulness  the  creeping  Saxons, 
For  beauty  and  amorousness  the  GhiedhiUs." 

This  is  the  description  of  Howel's  fair 
one, — 

**  I  haye  loved  ardently,  but  unsuccessfully, 

A  tall  and    white-necked    fair   of  slow  languid 

gait, 
Her  complexion  vies  with  the  mild  light  of  the 

evening  hour ; 
Bright,   slightly  formed,   feebly    bending,   white 

hued  knowing  one. 
In  stepping  over  a  rush  she  would  nearly  fall, 
The  small  and  delicate  one  of  feeble  step. 
But  though  small,  she  is  older  than  a  ten  year  old 

youth, 
And  though  childlike  in  appearance  is    full    of 

propriety. 
From  her  childhood  she  has  learned  to  give  freely, 
And    the   virgin  would  rather  impede  her  own 

prosperity 
Than  utter  one  sentence  of  unseemly  import." 

And  the  same  characteristics  mark 
another  poem,  almost  modem  in  tone,  by 
the  same  author, — 

'*  Give  me  the  fair,  the  gentle  maid. 
Of  slender  form  in  mantle  green, 
Whose  woman's  wit  is  ever  staid, 
Subdued  by  virtue's  graceful  mien. 
Give  me  the  maid,  whose  heart  with  mine 
Shall  blend  each  thought,  each  hope  combine. 
Then  maiden,  fair  as  ocean's  spray, 
Gifted  with  Kymric  wit's  bright  ray, 
Say,  am  I  thine  P 
Art  thou  then  mine  P 
What  P    Silent  now  ? 
Thv  silence  makes  this  bosom  glow. 
I  choose  thee,  maiden,  for  thy  gifts  divine ; 
'Tis  right  to  choose ;  then,  fairest,  choose  me 
time  I" 
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On  another  occasion  the  poet  desires  to 
sing  a  song  of  praise  to 

**  The  women  who  have  so  long  claimed  my  bardic 

lore, 
And  who  are  so  tardy  in  dispensing  grace." 

He   proceeds   to  name  tbem  one  by  one, 
giving  each  a  characteristic  description, — 

**The  first  is  the  nymph  who  will  be  the  subject 

of  universal  praise, 
Gwenllian,  whose  complexion  is  like  the  summer's 

day. 
The  second  is  another  of  high  state  far  from  my 

embrace, 
Adorned  with  golden  torques, 
Fair  Gwervyl,  from  whom  no  token  or  confidence 
Have  I  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race. 
And  Gwladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin. 
The  idol  of  the  multitude. 
Longing,  alas,  is  become  habitual 
For  the  fair  Nest,  Kke  the  apple  blossom  sweet, 
For  Penvewr,  the  centre  of  my  desire, 
For  Generys  the  chaste,  who  will  not  grant  me  a 

smile !  *' 

Einion  ab  Gwalchmai,  a  poet  of  the 
same  period,  writes  in  a  very  similar 
strain,  but  the  religious  tinge  of  thought 
is  more  marked  in  him  than  in  Howel.  In 
his  "  Lament  over  Lady  Nest "  he  praises 

**  Her  iimocence  and  simplicity 
Joined  with  consummate  prudence. 
She  was  above  the  base  arts  of  dissimulation. 
Now  the  ruddy  earth  covers  her  in  silence. 
How  great  was  our  grief ! 
Her  eye  was  as  sharp  as  the  hawk's, 
Which  argued  she  descended  from  noble  ancestors. 
She  was  Gwynedd's  ornament  €uid  pride, 
She  rewarded  the  bard  generously, 
A  face  that  shone  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri." 

He   prays   that   she   may   be   received   to 
converse  with  the  prophets, — 

'*  Saint  Peter  protect  her ! 
God  himself  will  not  sufiEer  her  to  be  an  exile 
From  the  mansion  of  bliss." 

In  the  later  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  note  of-  love  is  predominant 
in  Welsh  literature.  The  love-song  reaches 
its  perfection  in  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and 
Dafydd  Nanmor.  Then,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  terms  are  beginning  to  grow 
conventional,  and  the  comparisons  to 
cherry  bloom,  flakes  of  snow,  hawthorn 
flowers,  the  rising  sun,  get  worn  to 
tatters. 

The  poems  of  Rhys  ab  Rhiccert,  the 
Glamorganshire  bard,  have  all  the  natural- 
ness of  the  golden  period  of  Welsh  poetry. 


He  writes  thus  of  a  maiden's  hair, — 

*•  On  the  head  of  Gwen  there's  a  growth  of  loveliest 

hue, 
Loose  flowing  and  worthy  of  a  coimtess, 
It  hangs  down  to  her  heels. 
As  a  flaxen  bush,  wine  coloured  and  willow-like. 
How  beautiful  are  the  long  golden  ringlets 
Drooping  from  the  temples  of  a  lovely  woman  ! 
Her  forehead  is  smooth,  clear,  and  as  purely  white 
As  the  spray  of  waters  dashing  over  rugged  rocks, 
And  it  is  encircled  by  a  broad  band  of  precious  gold. 
Beneath  the  tall  and  glistening  white  veil 
Peep  out  two  tender  eyes,  joyous  and  cheerful, 
Two  stars  of  love,  gladdening  to  the  sight. 
In  the  head  of  the  elegantly  formed  second  Lunette. 
Her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the   red  wine  of 

raspberries. 
As  the  colour  of  wild  roses  in  leafy  woods 
Is  the  coral  hue  of  her  buoyant  health." 

And  another  poem  describes  a  maiden, — 

**  Fair,  reserved,  and  so  light  and  nimble. 
That  the  smallest  trefoils  bend  not  beneath  her. 
Swan !  Seamew  !  Lovely  is  her  pure  aspect, 
Slight,  straight,  sprightly,  and  handsome. 
Her  hands  are  white, 
And  her  slender  Angers 
Swiftly  move 
While  weaving  silk, 
And  her  nails 
Are  ruddy  tinted. 
Skilful  and  alert  she  waits  at  the  wine  feast." 

Such  then  is  the  result  of  the  blending 
of  Norman  chivalry  with  Celtic  suscepti- 
bility. From  the  companion  in  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  taking  part  in  the  slaughter, 
and  sharing,  in  the  wild  thirst  for  human 
blood,  woman  has  passed  into  a  being  of 
more  than  mortal  mould,  of  nature  other 
than  man.  No  other  race  has  been  so 
peculiarly  able  to  catch  this  mysterious 
aspect  of  woman  which  renders  her  akin 
to  the  pearly  shell,  the  budding  rose,  and 
the  sky  at  dawn,  as  the  "amorous  and 
beauty  loving  Gaedhill." 

The  description  in  the  Mabinogion  of 
the  creation  of  Blodeuwedd, — the  flower 
bride, — for  the  son  of  Arianrod,  instinctively 
rises  in  the  mind  as  we  think  of  the 
woman  conceived  by  the  poetic  imagination 
of  the  Celt,— 

"  So  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the  oak, 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  meadow-sweet,  and  pro- 
duced from  them  a  maiden,  the  fairest  and 
most  graceful  that  man  ever  saw.  And 
they  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the  name 
of  Blodeuwedd  "  (Flower  aspect.) 


KING    CRADOC,    OR    THE    LEGEND    OF    SAINT    WINIFRED. 
By  J.  Craven  Thomas. 


8iUe  ot  the  bridegroom. 


lied  the  ceremoTiy  by  placing  a.  ring  upon  her  flnger  la  the  pi 


'I  'OK  vesper  bell  hod  ceased,  and  o'er  the  Dee, 
■'■      In  iieace,  the  shadowB  of  the  evening  spread; 
WhsD  bold  King  Cradoo,  from  his  balcony, 
Stood  watching-  for  his  bride,  sweet  Winifred. 
High  from  the  giddy  keep  his  wearied  gaze 
Pierced  through  the  twilight  to  the  distant  shrine ; 
To  see  returning  from  the  evening  praise, 
The  loved  one  of  bis  heart,  his  spouse  divine. 

And  she  wns  ptire,  and  lived  a  faultless  hfo, — 
Then  quif«  unique  for  one  so  nobly  bom,^ 
And  though  engaged  to  be  King  Cradoc's  wife, 
Was  to  the  altar  clandestinely'  sworn. 
She  cared  not  for  a  queenly  life  with  all, 
Nor  the  allurements  of  a  transient  love, 
Having  already  consecrated  all 
To  the  eternal  Father  throned  above. 

Cradoc  had  kept  his  vigil  long  in  vain, 
Unti]  the  night-clouds  shrouded  all  below. 
Save  the  dim  lights  within  the  sacred  fane, 
And  the  swift  linlc-fixcs  swaying  to  and  fro. 
When  suddenly  aroused,  his  valet  cried, — 
' '  Good  king,  why  watchest  thou  ?  the  feast  is  spread. 
And  heralds  tell  bow  vassals  bear  thy  bride 
Mid  minstreby ;  the  loved  sweet  Winifred." 

The  castle  halls  were  all  aglow  that  eve, 
And  merry  music  filled  the  festive  air; 
The  banquet  set ;  and  the  king's  faithfid  reeve 
Had  spread  each  table  with  a  bounteous  fare ; 
The  marriage  guests  had  passed  into  the  hall, 
Uid  sturdy  yeomen, — ready  for  surprise, 
Shoidd  any  watchman  from  the  turrets  call. 
Or  crafty  turbulence  within  arise. 

The  king,  expectant,  to  the  table  strolled, 
Through  courtiers,  gay  as  gaudy  robes  create ; 
Fine  squires  and  dames,  and  knights  in  burnished 

gold, 
Black  monks  were  there,— none  looking  too  sedate  I 
A  hundred  cooks,  with  steaming  dishes  ran 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  in  and  out 
The  motley  crew ;  each  bowing  man  to  man. 
Or  thane  to  dame,  with  mannei's  most  devout. 


And  jesters,  too,  with  bells  on  bobbing  peaks. 
Cracked  merry  jokes ;  making  the  spacious  hall 
With  laughter  ring  and  rattle  with  flieir  freaks ; 
Until  the  caU  tor  grace  had  silenced  all. 
The  hungry  guests,  after  the  lengthy  fast, 
Needed  no  pressure  to  begin  to  eat, 
Save  the  royal  host,  and  he  could  only  cast 
TJnoeasing  glances  at  the  vacant  seat '. 


At  lei^h  the  vass^  came ;  and  bending  low 
Craved  pardon,  '■  In  that  some  low  crew 
Had  stolen  the  bride ! — receiving  many  a  blow  ; 
And  where  she  was,  none  but  Sir  Niukey  knew." 
Then  Crndoc,  standing,  quaffed  his  rummer  dry,— 
For  vengtiance  made  his  maddened  heart  to  bleed, — 
And  bade  big  heges  rise  in  bainte  and  fly 
Throughout  the  country  to  avenge  the  deed. 


Now  Winifred  was  rich  as  well  as  good ; 

And  owned  a  villa  on  the  verdant  down, 

Above  the  valley  where  the  chapel  stood, — 

A  place  of  no  particular  renown. 

Yet  every  day  at  mom,  for  praise  or  prayer, 

As  often  as  the  sounding  of  the  bell. 

All  the  inhabitants  assembled  there. 

For  good  Saint  Beuuo  tended  to  them  well. 

Not  dreaming  ill,  the  morrow  of  the  feast 
Before  the  altar  knelt  sweet  Winifred ; 
When  Cradoc  entered,  and,  despite  the  piiest, 
Sought  to  aiTest  her ;  but  she  swiftly  fled, 
And  made  to  reach  her  home.    Yet,  like  a  hound, 
He  followed,  sword  in  hand ;  and,  with  a  blow. 
Struck   off   her   head ;    which    rolled    along    the 

ground. 
And  reached  the  altar  of  the  shrine  below. 

The  worshippers  amazed,  the  priest  aghast, 
Beheld  the  head  rest  bleeding  on  the  base  ; 
And  from  the  eyes  hot  tears  were  flooding  fast, 
While  harplike  music  filled  the  sacred  place. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  mighty  crystal  stream 
Gushed  swiftly  from  beneath  the  altar  floor ; 
And  a  loud  voice  proclaimed,  as  in  a  dream ,  — 
"  This  shall  flow  on  for  healing,  ( 


Now  when  Saint  Beuno  recognised  the  face 
He  wept  aloud ;  and,  taking  up  the  head. 
Sent  forth  his  followers  about  the  place 
To  find  the  body  ot  Saint  Winifred; 
Which  very  soon  was  carried  in,  and  ere 
They  touched  the  waters  of  the  sacred  fane. 
While  good  Saint  Beuuo  knelt  in  silent  prayer, 
The  head  joined  to  the  body  once  again  1 

And  from  that  day  the  Church  an  abbess  made 
Of  Winifred,  the  saint  and  martyr  pure ; 
And  fifteen  years  a  holy  life,  'tis  said. 
She  lived  to  bless  and  heal  the  helpless  poor. 
And  Cradoc  died ;  for  when  his  reeking  blade 
Touched  the  vile  earth  whereon  the  deed  was  do; 
Xt  clave,  and  drew  him  down  the  gulf  it  made 
To  the  warm  realms ;  least  so  tractions  run, 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


FOTTR  BEDROOMS. 


ATO>  1.  *'  No,  she  is  not  so  imapproachable  as  I 
thought.  It's  only  a  kind  of  way  she  has. 
Indeed,  she  is  kind, — I  saw  enough  to-night  to 
prove  that.  And  she  is  clever  too, — sharp  !  Well 
wasn*t  I  an  ass !  I  wonder  whether  the  Captain 
understood  that  I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Susie, 
whilst  he  was  talking  of  the  working  of  a  mine.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  naming  her  more  than 
once.  What  luck  I  didn't  I  What  a  joke  it  would 
have  been  !  What  a  joke  it  is  I  What  if  some  of 
the  chaps  here  were  only  to  get  wind  of  the  story. 
What  a  feast  for  them  it  would  be  !  And  yet  I  am 
not  quite  at  ease  in  my  mind.  I  can't  help  fearing 
that  the  old  bird  spotted  that  I  was  thinking  of 
Miss  Trevor,  whilst  he  was  talking  of  a  mine.  And 
how  like  the  two  subjects  were  !  Who,  on  this 
side  of  the  sun,  could  have  understood  what  he 
was  driving  at,  with  his  *  indeeds '  and  '  so  to 
speak '  and  '  as  a  matter  of  fact.'  Every  sentence 
of  his  is  as  long  as  a  year,  and  takes  a  man's  breath 
clean  away.  There  is  one  thing  that  annoys  me 
extremely.  'Don't  cry,  dear  Mr.  Hughes,'  she 
said.  Confound  that.  Cry  I  a  man  of  my  age 
cry !  because  he  his  ill !  She  thought  it,  I  know, — 
drat  that.  But  that  cursed  brandy  made  the  tears 
come  to  my  eyes.  If  I  had  had  to  die  for  it,  I 
couldn't  have  stopped  them.     Well,  it  was  as  hot 

as  a  lump  of  h fire.     I'll  take   my  oath  of 

it.  And  she  to  think  that  I  was  like  some  baby 
crying  for  its  mother  I  If  anything  will  do  for  me 
in  her  sight, — ^that  crying  will.  I  must  explain  it 
to  her.  Confound  that  cry, — I  would  rather 
that  that  crying  had  not  happened  than  make  a 
hundred  pounds.  I'll  take  my  oath  she  looked  on 
me  as  a  sort  of  hobbledehoy.  But  stop,  Enoch, 
you  are  now  on  such  terms  with  the  family  as  to 
be  able  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  there,  it  is 
like  a  dream.  But  I  shall  have  to  take  shares  in 
the  new  venture,  or  I  shall  be  in  the  same  position 
as  before.  If  the  venture  were  at  Jericho  I  should 
be  better  pleased.  Why  should  I  go  and  throw  my 
money  away  on  something  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  P  A  swindle  most  of  these  mines  are.  And 
yet  the  Captain  is  Susie's  father,  and  an  honest  and 


honourable  man, — so  far — as — I  know.  If  he  said 
he  was  going  to  start  a  venture  in  the  moon,  I 
should  have  to  take  a  few  shares.  But  I'll  try  to  be 
cautious  at  first,  tiU  I  find  out  if  there  is  any  hope 
for  me  with  Susie.  No  Susie, — ^no  venture;  but 
with  Susie, — well !  I  would  venture  in  Jupiter, — 
may  I  never  stir  if  I  wouldn't." 


No.  2.  *'  I  am  twenty  five  years  old, — and  the 
gentleman  has  not  turned  up  as  a  husband  for 
me  yet.  He  wont  turn  up  either,  or  he  would  have 
come  before  now.  Perhaps  people  have  realized, 
before  I  have,  that  father  is  poor.  Good  heavens, 
what  a  sell !  Honestly  so !  Why  didn't  he  say 
so  before,  instead  of  keeping  mother  and  me  in  the 
dark  P  And  letting  us  carry  on  for  years  !  But 
father  is  always  so  close.  What  will  people  say  P 
and  what  shall  we  do  P  Well  you  can  be  put  away 
now !  I  shan't  wear  you  again,  now  that  we  are 
poor.  It's  *  humbug,'  as  Will,  poor  fellow,  would 
say,  to  keep  up  'appearances'  on  nothing  but 
appearances.  And  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  no 
matter  what  mother  may  say.  If  poor  we  are,  poor 
we  ought  to  appear.  I  will  wear  a  cotton  frock, — 
people  won't  find  so  much  fault  when  our  poverty 
becomes  knowd.  I  should  like  to  throw  this  gold 
watch  out  of  the  window.  No  more  of  yoM,  my 
bracelets  and  gold  brooch.  You  are  not  becoming 
to  poor  people.  And  yet  you  are  very  pretty ! 
And  there's  a  farewell  kiss  for  you  I  lie  quiet  in 
your  cotton  wool  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell 
you  to  get  food.  You  pretty  thing  I  One  more 
kiss  and  then  the  lock  over — yotfr — face.  Oh,  I 
have,  as  my  father  said,  given  myself  airs.  But 
never  again !  I  am  going  to  be  a  sensible  girl  now, 
— without  any  *  humbug '  as  Will  caUs  it.  But  I 
would  not  have  '  carried  on '  if  father  had  told  me 
before  that  we  were  poor.  How  shall  I  look,  I 
wonder,  in  a  cotton  frock  P  There  is  one  somewhere 
about.  It's  a  bit  out  of  fashion  by  now,  I  expect, 
but  I  can  alter  it.  Where  is  it  P  I  haven't  seen  it 
since  I  don't  know  when.  I  will  try  it  on  to  see 
what  I  look  like.  A  sealskin  P  Well,  you  will  have 
to  be  turned  into  coin,  some  day,  I  expect.  Where 
is  that  old  frock  P  I  never  thought  I  had  so  many 
dresses.  I  shall  be  the  best  customer  Mr.  Leviticus, 
the  pawnbroker,  has  had  for  years.    In  the  name 
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of  goodness  can  I  have  given  it  away  to  someone  ? 
No,    here    it    is !     Well,    old    frock,    should    old 
acquaintances  be  forgot  ?    Father  likes  hearing  me 
sing  that, — ^but  no  more  singing  for  me  !     Do  you 
remember  me,  old  frock  ?    You  look  very  wrinkled, 
but  to-morrow  I  will  put  you  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  to  take  the  wiinkles  out  of  you. 
What  do  you  think,  old  frock,  of  going  to  chapel  once 
more  ?    You  have  for  a  long  time  been  deprived  of 
the  means  of  grace,  haven't  you  ?    Gracious  !  is  it 
I  who  have  got  fatter,  or  you  who  have  shrunk  ? 
Well,  by  my  living  on  broth,  and  your  being  let 
out,  we  shall  meet  yet.     Gracious !  there  is  room 
enough  in  your  sleeves  for  me  to  live  in,  and  your 
waist  is  about  a  mile  too  long.     But  why  won't  you 
button  ?    Don't  I  look  awful  ?    Bat  never  mind, 
Susie,  if  that  glass  speaks  the  truth,  you  are  not  a 
jwrfect  fright  yet !     Well,  old  frock,  you  beat  me 
in  one  thing, — when  /  get  old,  it  will  be  no  good 
putting  me  on  the  back  of  the  chair  before  the  fire 
to  take  the  wrinkles  out  of  my  face.     The  idea  ! 
Yes,  father  to  talk  of  my  taking  a  common  miner  ! 
No, — no, — never.     No, — ^for  ever  and  ever, — ^no  I 
not  if  I  were  as  poor  as  Job !    What  did  that 
gorilla  of  an  Enoch  mean  by  saying  I  was  an 
angel  ?    Did  he  mean  something  ?    But  I  hate 
the  old  saint,   he  is  too  goody, — too  quiet.     If 
he  had  been  half  a  man  he  would  have  tried  to 
have  got  a  kiss  from  me  at  the  gate.     But  if  he  had, 
I  should  have  given  him  a  slap  in  the  face.     Didn't 
I  give  the  old  blue  ribbon  a  strong  dose.     He  nearly 
choked  !     The  gorilla  !     And  I  said  too, — '  Don't 
cry,    dear  Mr.   Hughes ! '      Perhaps  I  am  a  bit 
mischievous, — but  I  do  like  saying  things  to  annoy 
old   bachelors, — something,  -  if    I   can,  that   will 
make  the  blood  jump  out  of  their  hearts.     But  still, 
Enoch  is  better  than  a  common  miner.     Poverty 
has  no  choice,  if  it  comes  to  that.     He  has  money, 
— a  lot  they  say.     That's  one  good  point.     But  he 
is  so  old  fashioned  !    And  has  it  come  to  this,  Susie  ? 
Well, — well, — my  *  idea'  always  was,— if  I  did  not 
marry  for  money,  —  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  someone,  fling  myself  out  of  the  window  into 
his  arms  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  run 
away  to  be  married  by  special  licence.     I  have  no 
patience  with  those  who  are  stupidly  married  in 
a  chapel.     I   hate  looking   at  them.     And   yet, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  like  that  with  me,  myself  I    With 
a  *  common  miner  ? '     Never,  if  I  had  to  drown 
myself.     What,  I  wonder,  did  father  want  with 
Enoch  P    To  suck  him  in,  I  expect,  as  he  did  with 
Hugh  Bryan,  poor  chap,  and  Mr.  Denman.     But 
one  must  do  something  to  keep  from  starving.     I 
don't  just  at  this  minute  remember  if  I  have  said 
my  prayers.     What  odds, — ^the  best  prayers  for  me, 
to-night,  is  a  good  cry  in  bed.'- 


No.  3.     *' Are  you  awake,  Sarah?  or,  in  other 
words,  are  you  asleep  ?  " 

"Ugh?" 

**  Sarah,wakeup,  wake  up.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

**  What  o'clock  is  it,  Richard  ?  " 

*'  Well,  it's  nearly  half  past  twelve,  or,  perhaps, 
a  little  better.     How  time  goes  !     Are  you  awake, 
Sarah  ?    I  am, — are  you  awake  ?    Oh.     Well.     I 
am  afraid  that  I  astonished  and  hurt  you  to-night, 
Sarah.     But  there  has  been  so  much  on  my  mind 
lately, — the  pressure  has  been  so  great,  so  to  speak, 
that  I  was  afraid  the  boiler  would  burst,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  open  a  valve  somewhere,  and 
where  could  I  do  so  except  in  my  own  family  ?    To 
whom  could  I  tell  my  trouble  except  to  you  and 
Susie  ?    But,  thinking  over  things  again, — don't 
cry,  Sarah,  don't,  I  beseech  you, — on  my  thinking 
over  things    again,   as   I   have   said,    perhaps, — 
indeed  I  am  sure,  —  I  overcoloured  our  position  and 
set  it  out,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  as  worse 
than    it  really  is.     You    shouldn't,    Sarah,   have 
rushed  off  to  bed  so  down-hearted.     No,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Ruler,  we  will  have  a  mouthful 
yet.     Indeed,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  better  off  than 
we  have  ever  been.     Even  if  things  come  to  the 
worst,  I  have  an  eye  on  something,  and  I  want 
you,  Sarah,  to  give  Susie  a  warning  not  to  say  a 
word  to  anyone  about  what  I  said  to-night  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtf ulness.    After  you  went  to  bed, 
Mr.   Hughes,   of  the  Cross  Shop,  came  here.     A 
very  excellent  young  man  indeed  Mr.  Hughes  is, 
— done  well, — and  I  think, — ^indeed,  I  am  sure, — 
he  will  be  willing  to  join  us  in  the  new  venture. 
One  or  two  more  like  Mr.  Hughes,  and  we  shall  be 
all  right.     He  is  weak, —  very  weak, — overworked 
himself  no  doubt.     Won't  you  speak,  Sarah  ?  " 
*'  Why  should  I  speak  ?     I  have  got  no  brains." 
"That  is  enough  of  that,  Sarah,  that  is  enough, 
— don't  mention  that  again.     I  was  afraid  that  I 
had  hurt  you,  Sarah,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  I  repent,  and  the  Gospel  says, — *  Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath ;  '   and  we 
ought,  indeed  I  humbly  think  that  you  and  I,  up  to 
now,  have  tried, — so  far  as  lay  in  us, — to  keep  to  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  in  the  present  instance, 
— ^no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  is,  especially  to  me, 
— I  think  you  can  keep  to  the  rule  I  have  alluded 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  had  gone  down  hefore  you 
got  angry,  and  it  will  not,  I  hope,  go  down  on 
your  anger.     Have  you  forgiven  me,  Sarah,  as  the 
Gospel  exhorts  ?  " 

• '  I  have  not  forgiven  you,  Richard,  for  keeping 
me  in  the  dark  as  to  how  we  stood  in  the  world. 
What  will  people  say  when  they  get  to  know 
about  our  poverty,  and  we  too  to  have  carried  on 
as  we  have  ?  " 

*'  Well  you  know,  Sarah,  that  is  my  nature,  I 
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can't  help  it.  It  is  in  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, — 
over  tenderness, — over  tenderness.  I  was  never 
able  even  to  kill  a  fly,  and  I  perfectly  well  recollect, 
— ^have  you  seen  my  nightcap,  Sarah  ?  O,  here  it 
is.  I  perfectly  well  recollect,  I  say,  when  father 
killed  a  chicken,  or  what  was  worse,  a  pig,  I  used 
to  be  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  till  the  cruel 
act  was  over ;  and  though  I  had,  directly,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  killing  of  the  pig,  I  used  to  feel  a 
sort  of  guiltiness  for  weeks,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  pressing  ou  luy  mother's  part  that 
I  could  be  grot  to  tiike  aiiv  of  the  haooii  when  it 
was  ready  for  eating.  You  youi'self  know,  Sai'ah, 
how  I  grieved  when  Job  Jones,  poor  fellow,  was 
killed  in  PwUygwynt.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
there  was  some  negligence,  but  I  could  not  help 
that,  though  the  mine  was  under  my  care,  and  I 
was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  responsible,  so  to  speak, 
for  Job*s  death,  poor  chap.  You  know,  Sarah, 
how  I  grieved,  I  say,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  never  told  you  before, — that  I  was  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  killing  myself,  or,  in  other 
words,  committing  suicide,  and  that  was  brought 
on  by  over  grieving  about  the  young  fellow's  death. 
And  I  put  this  intention  partly  into  operation,  for 
you  know  that,  on  that  occasion,  I  lost  more  than 
forty  pounds  in  weight.  Where  did  these  forty 
pounds,  which  were  a  veritable  part  of  m3'8elf ,  go  to  ? 
Well,  so  to  speak,  it  might  be  said  that  I  had 
committed  suicide  with  them,  or  in  other  words, 
that  I  had  offered  them  up  on  the  altar  of  a  sad 
and  over  tender  heart.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  believe  me,  Sarah,  but  it's  the  truth 
that  I  have  never  since  met  Job's  mother  without 
saying  to  myself, — '  There  is  the  mother  of  the 
boy  that  I  killed.'  You  have,  before  now,  Sarah, 
scolded  me  for  not  going  to  the  church  meeting 
except  only  now  and  then,  and  insinuated  that  I 
am  going  back  in  my  religion ;  but  do  you  know 
that  the  chief  cause  of  it  is  the  tenderness  of  my 
heart,  and  because  I  cannot  look  upon  Job's  mother 
without  feeling  a  kind  of  guiltiness,  though  such  a 
thing  is  to  the  highest  degree  unreasonable.  Do 
you  see  now,  Sarah,  why  J  kept  our  true  position 
from  you  ?  Over  tenderness  is  the  reason  for  it  all. 
Bather  than  make  you  unhappy,  I  preferred  keeping 
the  whole  anxiety  and  trouble  to  myself, — so  long 
as  it  was  possible.  Not  because  I  did  hot  trust  you, 
Sarah,  to  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  not  because  I  had 
forgotten  the  inspired  direction  that  we  ought  to 
bear  oui*  burdens  together,  but  in  order  to  spare 
your  feehngs  and  avoid  breaking  in  on  your 
happiness.  But  I  can  say  this,  that  I  have  an  easy 
consdenoe,  and  have  done  my  duty." 

**  How  have  you  done  your  duty,  Bichard,  when 
yon  knew  all  the  time  that  there  was  not  your 
hat-full  of  lead  in  PwUygwynt  ?  " 


**  There  is  duty  and  duty,  Sarah.  My  duty  as 
Captain  was  to  work  for  the  Company,  and  to  give 
a  fair  and  honest  tiial  to  the  mine,  to  see  if  there 
was  lead  there  or  not.  Now  1  am  able  to  say  there 
is  not  my  hat-full  of  lead  in  PwUygwynt,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  did  not  know  this  years  bctck. 
Business,  Sarah,  is  a  matter  you  don't  under- 
stand, and  it  would  be  in  vain  for  mo  to  try  to 
explain  it.  Wo  will  leave  the  matter  whore  it  is 
for  to-uight.  But  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  on 
anotlior  thing,  though  I  feel  very  sleopy.  You 
know  Siusie  is  beginning  to  get  ou  in  years,  and 
the  girl  ought  to  have  luarried  before  now.  Don't 
you  think,  Sarah,  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  make 
her  a  very  good  husband  ? — Sarah." 

"  Don't  bother,-rplease  !  " 

**  WeU,  the  girl  ought  to  have  thought  of  someone 
by  this  time,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  her  waiting 
too  long.  If  my  sight  has  not  begun  to  grow  dull, 
I  think  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  not, — what  I 
mean,  Sarah,  is  that  you  might  hint  at  it  to  the 
girl, — it's  the  mother's  place  to  do  that.  Wliat  do 
you  say,  Sarah  ? — Sarah  ?  " 

*'  Go  to  sleep,  — and  stop  bothering, — ^please." 

**  Well  I  am  sorry  to  weary  you,  and  it  is  time 
perhaps  for  us  to  think  of, — perhaps  of  finish — and 
go  to  sleep, — ugh — ugh — ugh — chg." 

*'  There,  now  snore  Hke  a  fat  pig.  But  you  will 
stop  talking  now,  I  suppose.  Oh  dear  me  !  There 
is  a  skeleton  in  everybody's  cupboard,  as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say.  But  I  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  this.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had 
never  married." 


No,  4.  "  WeU,  Denman  !  Denman  !  how  have 
you  got  the  face  to  come  home  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

**  Did  you  expect  me  to  come  without  a  face  at 
aU  ?  " 

"  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  seriously, 
Denman,  having  been  gossipping  at  people's  houses 
tiU  the  dead  of  the  night  ?  Do  you  ever  see  any 
other  person  do  it  ?  " 

"A  lot." 

**  A  lot  ?  Who  are  they  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Are  they  any  who  are  of  any  account  ?  " 

*'Ye8." 

^*  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  people  of  the  same  sort 
as  you.  Are  they  people  who  mind  at  all  about 
their  wives  and  family  ?  " 

**  I  haven't  even  asked  them." 

**No,  I  should  think  not,  I  knew  that  without 
your  telling  it  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  going 
to  wait  up  tiU  the  middle  of  the  night  for  you  to 
come  home  ?  " 

**  I  never  asked  you  to." 

"  No,  and  if  you  did  ask  me,  I  wouldn't  do  it." 
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"  Vary  well.*' 

*'  Its  all  very  fine  to  say  *  very  well,*  Haven't 
yon  got  a  bouse  of  your  own  to  be  in  at  nigbt  ?  " 

**  Eigbty  two  Higb  Street.** 

* '  Dear  me, — ^bow  well  you  remember  the  number  I 
You  never  mistake  the  bouse  at  any  time.    Eb  P  ** 

**  I  was  never  so  lucky.'* 

*'  Lucky  P  Don  you  mean  to  tell  me,  to  my  face, 
Denman,  that  you  are  tired  of  me  P  ** 

**  Tired  of  one  so  kind  as  you  P  ** 

'*  Yes,  speak  out  plain,  Denman,  for  I  know  that 
that's  what  you  mean, — say  out  plain  that  you 
don't  care  for  me.  I  am  good  for  nothing  but  to 
slave ;  the  more  foolish  I  for  doing  it.  Have  you 
ever  seen  me  go  gossipping  to  neighbours* 
bouses  P  *' 

**0b  never;  you  were  never  in  Mrs.  Price's 
bouse  till  eleven  at  nigbt !    Dear  me, — ^no  ! " 

'*  Because  I  once, — once  to  your  four  seasons  I 
went  to  Mrs.  Price's  bouse  to  have  a  cup  of  tea, 
you  reproach  me,  do  you,  Denman  ?  Do  you  want 
me  to  be  tied  with  my  head  to  the  post  all  the  year 
round  P  " 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  should  like  you  to  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Jones  at  her  shop,  half  a  dozen  times 
a  month,  but  you  never  do  go  of  course  !  " 

"  Do  you  blame  me  for  that  too,  Denman  P  I'll 
take  my  oath  I  have  only  been  twice  in  Mrs.  Jones' 
bouse  for  a  fortnight.  If  I  go  anywhere,  I  get  it 
thrown  in  my  teeth  straight." 

"  In  your  teeth  P  " 

'*  Less  of  your  spite,  Denman  !  I  had  as  good 
teeth  as  you  till  lately.  And  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  mother  with  five  children  P  Do  you  expect 
me  to  remain  a  young  woman  always  P  But  you 
have  no  respect  for  mcy—  that  is  clear  enough. 
Where  have  you  been  to-night,  Denman  P  Where 
— ^bave — you — ^been  P  *' 

**  On  the  drink,  of  course,  don*t  you  consider  me 
drunk  P" 

*'  No,  I  know  you  have  not  been  on  the  drink, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  been 
on  the  drink  than  with  that  cursed  old  Captain,  for 
I  know  perfectly  that  that's  where  you  have  been. 
Weren't  you  there,  Denman  P  " 

<*  What's  the  good  of  asking,  if  you  know  P  " 


*'  I'll  take  my  oath  you  were  there.  Tell  the 
truth,  Denman,  wasn't  it  there  that  you  were  P  **   «: 

"  To  be  sure,  you  would  never  take  your  oath  to 
a  be." 

**  Didn*t  I  know  as  well  as  if  I  bad  been  with 
you,  that  it  was  with  that  cursed  old  mine  that 
you  were.  I  have  said  and  said,  till  my  tongue  is 
quite  tired " 

**  What  P    Your  tongue  tired  P  " 

**  Scold  as  much  as  you  like,'  I  have  said  plenty, 
— ^if  much  is  plentj, — ^to  get  you  to  give  up  that 
cursed  old  venture.  If  other  people  with  their 
silks  and  satins  are  able  to  throw  their  money  away 
on  ventures,  there  is  no  need  for  you,  who  has  to 
do  bis  best  for  his  living,  to  get  bold  of  every  penny 
and  chuck  them  all  into  PwUygwynt,  where  you 
will  never  see  a  glimpse  of  a  f  artlung  of  them  again. 
You  have  made  us  so  poor  that  we  have  not  even  a 
penny  to  bang  ourselves  with.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do,  Denman  P  When  do  you  mean  to  stop  taking 
every  penny  to  that  cursed  old  Captain  P  What ! 
now  you  are  going  to  bed  without  going  on  your 
knees !    You  are  a  fine  sort  of  religious  person." 

'*  Look  here,  my  good  woman,  if  you  will  promise 
to  keep  that  tongue  of  yours  quiet  for  two  minutes, 
I  will  get  out  and  say  my  prayers." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose,  I  am  always  to  bold  my  tongue  I 
I  am  to  be  silent,  and  suffer  everything  as  if  I 
were  a  stone.  Well  it  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass  ! 
it  has ;  /  am  no  one, — ^no  one, — ^though  I  am  the 
mother  of  five  children.  Yes,  unfortunate  children, 
X>oor  things  !  No  one  cares  for  them.  It's  well 
for  them  they  have  a  mother,  or  what  would  become 
of  them  P  Some  people  can  be  careless  enough, 
just  as  though  they  were  not  related  a  bit  to  them. 
Well,  something  will  come  of  all  this, — ^it  will 
come, — come, — but  I  know  this,  /  sha'nt  be  here 
long.  Strike  a  stone  long  enough,  it  is  sure  to 
break, — and  much  you  would  care.  But  perhaps 
my  loss  will  be  felt  by  theniy  though  I  am  such  a 
poor  being.  There  is  One  who  knows  all,  and  every 
one  will  get  full  justice  in  the  end.  Yes.  Yes. 
Some  people  can  go  to  sleep  directly  they  lie 
down,  as  if  nothing  troubled  them.  I  wish  / 
could  do  that.  But  the  Great  Buler  knows, — yes 
be  kno  ws — uff — ^uff  .  *  * 


THE  OBDER  OF  ABTICLES. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  bold 
over  a  number  of  articles,  especially  the  next 
section  of  Howell  Harris'  autobiography,  the 
history  of  monasticism  in  Wales,  and  the 
itinerary  of  Gerald  the  Welshman.  A  number 
of  articles  on  Uywelyn,  and  on  the  last 
struggle  for  Welsh  independence,  are  also 
ready. 


BEDD  OELERT. 

The  grand  scenery  of  Bedd  Ctelert  has  attracted 
many  famous  Englishmen  to  it  at  different  times. 
It  was  in  it  that  Froude  began  to  write  his  history 
of  Tudor  England.  It  has  given  its  colour  to 
Charles  Eingsley's  Two  Years  Ago.  In  this  month's 
Cymru,  K.  O.  Glaslyn  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Froude,  Newman,  Kingsley,  Tom  Hughes,  and 
Tom  Taylor  at  Bedd  Gelert. 


THE    BURIAL    PLACE    OF    OWEN    GLENDOWER. 


By  Db.  H.  C.  Moore. 


page  43  of  the 
January  number  of 
Wales  for  1895  it 
is  remarked  that 
"Owen  Glendower's 
grave  is  not, as  stated 
in  an  aiticle  in  the 
first  volume  (page 
292),  in  Monmouth- 
shire or  in  Wales." 
Then  follows  a 
quotation  from  a  writing  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  C.E.,  of  Wrexham,  concerning 
his  visit  to  the  traditional  burial  place  at 
Monington  on  the  river  Wye,  distant  about 
nine  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Hereford. 

To  justify  my  writing  in  reply  upon 
this  sulject,  I  may  say  at  once  that  my 
acquaintance  with  Herefordshire  extends 
over  twenty-two  years  as  a  resident,  and 
that,  having  had  my  long-cherished  belief 
shattered  as  to  the  locality  of  the  burial 
of  Owen  Glendower  at  Monington  on  Wye, 
I  have  for  several  years  been  endeavouring 
to  discover  his  burial  place.  With  this 
object  in  view  I  have  read  various  books, 
histories,  and  newspaper  accounts,  where 
his  name  has  appeared,  but  must  add  that 
my  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language  has 
precluded  me  from  reading  any  papers  in 
that  tongue.  In  September,  1893,  I  inter- 
viewed upon  this  subject  Mr.  Isaac  Foulkes, 
editor  of  the  GyinrOy  at  the  offices  of  that 
paper,  in  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 
He  appeared  more  interested  in  the  subject 
when  1  pointed  out  that  our  contemporary 
historian  of  Herefordshire  had  completely 
upset  the  probability  of  Monington  on 
Wye  being  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  I 
have  made  frequent  sojourns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glyndyfrdwy,  and  made 
enquiries  from  natives  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower's  favourite  country,  amongst  whom 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  David 
Jones,  tailor,  of  Llansantfiraid  Glyn- 
dyfrdwy, in  whose  bard's  chair  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  recapitula- 
tion of  local  history. 

In  the  transactions  of    the    Woolhope 


Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Hereford,  — of 
which  society  I  have  for  several  years 
held,  and  still  hold,  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary, — upon  the  occasion  of  the  club's 
visiting  Monington  on  Wye,  I  wrote  very 
unwillingly  my  confession  of  unbelief  in 
the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood. 

After  these  explanations,  having  got  rid 
of  the  personal  element,  I  proceed  to  give 
the  causes  of  my  want  of  faith  by  partly 
transcribing  from  the  paper  I  wrote  on  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

The  most  detailed  histoty  we  have  of 
Owen  Glendower  is  "Memoirs  of  Owen 
Glendower,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas," 
printed  at  Haverfordwest,  1822.  On  page 
168  he  informs  us  that  our  hero  diea  on 
September  20,  1415,  on  the  eve  of  Saint 
Matthew,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  daughters,  but 
whether  that  of  his  daughter  Scudamoi*e 
or  Monington,  is  uncertain;  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  county  of  Hereford  is  that  he 
died  at  Monington,  and  was  buried  in  that 
churchyard.  " No  sepulchral  Qf^gy  peculiar 
to  that  period,  no  monument  or  any 
memorial,  mark  the  place  of  his  sepulture." 
In  a  note  on  page  169  Mr.  Thomas  gives 
an  extract  from  Harl.  MSS.,  6832,  notifying 
that  when  the  Monington  Church  was 
re-built  in  1680,  a  large  gravestone,  with- 
out any  inscription,  was  found  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whilst 
removing  the  trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree  in 
the  churchyard.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
gravestone,  "  there  was  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well-stoned  grave  the  body,  as 
'tis  supposed,  of  Owen  Glendwr,  which 
was  whole  and  entire,  and  of  goodly 
stature.  But  there  were  no  tokens  or 
remains  in  the  coffin.  When  any  part  of 
it  was  touched,  it  fell  to  ashes.  After  it 
had  been  exposed  two  days,  Mr.  Tomkins 
ordered  the  stone  to  be  placed  over  it 
again,  and  the  earth  to  be  cast  in  upon  it." 
Monington  on  Wye  is  distant  nine  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Hereford. 

On  reference  to  page  51,  we  find  that 
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Owen  Qlendower's  "fifth  and  youngest 
daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Roger 
Monington,  of  Monington,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford.  Mr.  Pennant  says  that  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  his  house  two 
ladies,  owners  of  Monington,  and  direct 
descendants  from  the  daughter  of  Glyndwr." 

On  the  same  page  51  we  read  that  "his 
second  daughter,  Elizabeth, — according  to 
some,  Alicia, — was  married  to  Sir  John 
Scudamore,  of  Ewyas  and  Holme  Lacy,  and 
proprietor  of  Kcntchurch  Court,  Hereford- 
shire." It  so  happens  that  at  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Kentchurch  Court  there 
is,  in  the  parish  of  Vowchurch,  distant  104 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hereford,  a  small  district 
called  Monington  and  Straddle,  and  I 
have  heard  a  resident  express  belief  that 
Owen  Glendower  was  buried  there.  This 
Monington  in  the  Golden  Valley  was 
most  probably  a  portion  of  the  estate 
of  Scudamore,  proprietor  of  Kentchurch 
Court,  which  would  support  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomas'  statement,  on  page  169  of 
"  Memoirs,"  that "  Kentchurch  also  claims  the 
honour  of  being  the  place  of  his  interment." 

"^"^e  must  not  leave  Kentchurch  without 
allusion  to  the  mysterious  John  of  Kent 
(Sion  Cent  of  the  Welsh),  of  whom  a 
portrait  still  hangs  as  a  heirloom  on  the 
walls  of  Kentchurch  Court,  but  the  allusion 
is  only  made  in  order  to  dispel  any  belief 
that  this  is  our  hero  under  a  feigned  name, 
as  has  been  suggested.  This  singular 
personage  was  held  up  as  a  universal 
benefactor,  a  second  Doctor  Faustus,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles, 
a  Franciscan  monk,  a  bard  of  Glyndwr, 
domesticated  at  Kentchurch  after  the 
defeat  of  his  chieftain,  mentioned  by 
Leland  as  a  man  of  uncommon  bearing  and 
great  sanctity.  He  was  most  probably  a 
clergyman  of  Herefordshire  and  a  poet. 

Owen  Glendower's  third  daughter  Janet 
married,  as  we  are  informed  on  page  51  of 
"  Memoirs,"  John  Crofts  of  Croft  Castle, 
distant  18  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Hereford. 
Thus  we  observe  that  three  of  his  daughters 
married  into  families  of  distinction  in 
Herefordshire,  and  it  becomes  very  natural 
to  conjecture  that  after  his  proscription  he 
would  endeavour  to  seek  seclusion  and 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  daughter. 

The  author  of  "  Memoirs  "  says  on  page 


50, — "  History  is  silent  as  to  the  number  of 
his  sons, — it  seems  they  were  grown  up, 
and  commanded  under  him.  That  they 
fell  in  battle  is  highly  probable."  The 
date  is  not  given  of  Owen's  marriage  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  David  Hanmer,  of 
Hanmer,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  a  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench. 

On  page  3f>  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Webb,  of  Tretire,  Hereford- 
shire,— the  original  collector  of  materials 
incorporated  in  the  two-volume  work, 
"  The  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,"  edited 
and  completed  by  his  son,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb, — which  manuscripts  are  now  in  the 
Hereford  Cathedral  Library,  we  read, — 
"  There  is  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
published  by  Mr.  Rymer;  in  Faedera,  tom. 
viii.,  pages  608  and  753 :  tom.  ix.,  pages 
283  and  330.  Browne  Willis,  Esq.,  in  his 
history  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  says: — 
Owen  Glendower  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Monington,  the  20th  September,  1415,  etc." 

So  far  pro ;  henceforth  contra. 

Judge  W.  H.  Cooke,  recently  deceased, 
historian  of  Herefordshire,  informs  us  that 
at  the  time  of  Owen  Glendower's  rebellion, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Monington 
on  Wye  was  never  possessed  by  an  owner 
named  Monington.  Reference  to  pages  131 
et  seqq,  of  his  continuation  of  Duncumb's 
Hisiary  of  fferefm^dshirey  proves  that 
Monington  was  in  possession  of  the  Audley 
family  at  the  period  of  Owen  Glendower's 
rebellion,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
until  1525.  The  visitation  of  1634,  he 
adds  in  a  footnote  on  page  137,  "  contains 
a  pedigree  of  Monington  commencing  in 
1385,  yet  does  not  include  a  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Owen  Glendower."*  Judge 
Cooke  thus  assumes  that  the  tradition  of 
Monington  on  Wye  being  the  burial  place 
of  Owen  Glendower  was  only  founded  on 
prominent  credulity  during  four  centuries, 
(p.  135). 

Judge  Cooke  reminds  us  of  the  pro- 
clamation that  Englishmen  who  married 
women  of  the  kindred  of  Owen,  traitor  to 
the  king,  or  any  other  Welsh  woman, 
became  disqualified  from  holding  office  in 

*  In  the  visitatlun  of  1500,  llu^h  de  Monington  of  Sarnesfleld 
is  given  as  M.P.  for  Herefunlshire  in  1364.  The  purish  of 
Sarnesfleld  is  situated  seven  miles  north  of  Monington  on  Wye. 
and  in  the  Chnrch  there  arc  Eeveral  monuments  to  the  family  of 
Monington. 
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Wales  or  in  the  Marches.  Moreover,  he 
adds,  the  improbability  of  this  legend  has 
been  urged  by  an  accomplished  historical 
writer,— Sir  Henry  Ellis, — ^not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  tradition  is  unsupported 
by  proof,  but  contradicted  by  authenticated 
facts.  At  the  commencement  of  Owen's 
rebellion,  his  houses  were  burnt,  his  lands 
confiscated,  his  wife  and  children,  sons  and 
daughters,  were  carried  away  captive,  and 
detained  prisoners  in  London.  A  document 
extant,  dated  14!l2,  authorises  the  payment 
of  the  monies  to  the  wife  of  Qlyndwr,  and 
of  others  their  sons  and  daughters.* 

In  the   spring  of    1405,  Judge   Cooke 

froceeds  to  say,  reinforcements  from 
'ranee  enabled  Glyndwr  to  make  desperate 
inroads  into  England,  and  especially  into 
Herefordshire.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Council  by  Richard  de  Kingston, 
archdeacon  of  Hereford,  we  are  told  that 
"  the  Welsh  rebels,  in  great  numbers,  have 
entered  Irchenfield,  and  there  they  have 
burnt  houses,  killed  the  inhabitants,  taken 
prisoners,  and  ravaged  the  country,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  our  king,  and  the  in- 
supportable damage  of  the  county.  We 
have  also  certain  information  that  within 
the  next  eight  days  the  rebels  are  resolved 
to  make  an  attack  in  the  March  of  Wales  to 
its  utter  ruin,  if  speedy  succour  be  not  sent, 
&c.  Written  in  haste  at  Hereford,  June  10."i" 
Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  was 
sent  to  Hereford,  where  he  heard  that  a 
force  of  Welsh  had  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  Grosmont,  and  burnt  part  of  the 
town.  Having  hastily  collected  a  small 
force.  Prince  Henry  marched  to  Grosmont 
and  defeated  the  Welsh  on  March  11. 
Tudor,  a  brother  of  Glyndwr,  was  amongst 
the  dead  left  upon  the  field ;  and  his  eldest 
son  Griffith,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition, was  taken  prisoner.  This  place 
Grosmont  adjoins  the  property  of  Kent- 
church,  where  one  of  his  supposed  sons  in 
law,  Scudamore,  was  an  influential  land- 
owner.J 

Judge  Cooke  suggests  the   probability 
(p.  137)  that  "  his  remains  may  be  covered 

•  Pell  BolU.    1  Hen.  V.,  June  27^ 

t  MSS.,  Donat.,  4fi9«. 

t  For  ft  quaint  letter  (too  long  to  quote  here)  from  Prince 
Henry  to  hia  father,  describing  tbis  victory,  lee  MSS.  Cotton, 
ClMp.  F.  lit,  fol.  69 ;  Bymer,  torn.  ylU.,  p.  890 ;  Ellia,  Original 
i;iett«m.yoLI.,p.  88. 
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by  a  stone  in  the  churchyard  on  the  south 
side  of  Corwen  Church,  and  known  as 
Owen  Glyndwr  s  sword.  It  is  a  cross  on 
an  old  coffin-shaped  stone,  not  uncommon 
in  many  churchyards." 

The  stone  referred  to  is  over  the  priests' 
doorway  leading  into  the  vestry  of 
Corwen  Church.  It  is  four  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  Near 
one  extremity  is  incised  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch  a  small  plain  cross,  of  which  each 
arm  is  four  inches  in  length,  the  leg  being 
twelve  inches  long.  It  is  generally  called 
Owen  Glendower's  dagger.  Guide  books 
give  the  absurd  tradition  that  it  was  caused 
by  Owen  Glendower,  in  an  act  of  rage, 
throwing  his  dagger  against  it.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  old  gravestone.  Canon 
William  Ridiardson,  vicar  of  Corwen, 
informs  me  that  Mr.  Ferrey,  architect  for 
the  late  restoration  of  Corwen  Church,  gave 
its  date  as  eleventh  century.  The  shait  of 
the  cross  at  the  western  side  of  the  church- 
yard is  supposed  to  be  of  still  earlier  date. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Corwen  abounds 
with  associations  of  Owen  Glendower. 
About  three  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to 
Llangollen,  is  pointed  out  the  site  of  his 
palatial  residence  near  Carrog  Ucha^  a 
large  tumulus  from  the  heights  of  which 
he  surveyed  miles  of  his  country,  and  a 
huge  oak  table  in  the  kitchen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farm  house,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  him.  Opposite  the  farm  of 
Pen  y  Bont,  and  close  to  Carrog  Railway 
Station,  is  a  field  called  the  "  Parliament 
field."  Mr.  Jones,  of  Pen  y  Bont,  possesses 
a  fragment  of  a  skull,  which  has  been 
dubbed  the  skull  of  one  of  Owen's  chief- 
tains. On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dee,  in 
the  parish  of  Llansantffraid  Glyndyfrdwy, 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  prison,  called  Car- 
chardy  Owen  Glyndwr,  where, — so  local 
tradition  has  it, — he  confined  his  captives ; 
it  has  been  modernised  into  a  cottage 
which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  in- 
habited, but  is  now  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  ruin.  Its  position,  however,  is  perilously 
near  the  present  bank  of  the  river  Dee, 
which  has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  made 
serious  encroachments  on  this  left  bank. 
It  is  believed  that  the  river  here,  at  high 
floods,  covers  the  site  of  an  ancient 
church.    In  June,  1893,  six  large  masses  of 
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oak  timbers  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Jones,  of  Pen  y  Bont,  about  one  hundred 
yards  below  Carrog  bridge,  which  at  first 
were  supposed  to  be  fragments  of  the  roof 
of  this  church,  of  which  the  supposed  site  is 
two  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge ;  the 
date  inscribed  upon  the  stone  bridge  is  1661. 
Further  examination,  however,  and  the 
position  of  these  large  baulks  of  timber, 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  timber  bridge  at 
this  site,  just  below  Pen  y  Bont,  "the  head  of 
the  bridge."    The  mortises  and  tenons  range 


from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  leiigth- 
One  piece  is  thirty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  the  scantling  of  the  baulks  varies 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Mr.  Hugh 
Jones  says  there  are  more  baulks  in  the 
river,  but  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
laborious  excavations  when  the  river  is  at 
its  lowest  summer  level. 

To  return  to  our  subject, — ^the  place  of 
Owen  Glendower's  burial  — all  that  can  be 
said  is  "not  proven;"  'it  still  remains 
unknown. 
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VII. — TEETOTALISM,  NEVIN,   DIGNITY. 


1837. 

October  7th. — Went  to  Carnarvon  to 
buy  goods.  Total  abstinence  petition  to 
the  queen  for  a  remission  of  American 
import  duty  on  £5,000  worth  of  teetotal 
tracts,  tendered  as  a  present  to  the 
teetotallers  of  Britain.  N.B.  —  John 
Thomas,  Chwilog,  returned  Mr.  Hughes' 
book  and  a  letter  to  me  per  carrier  this  day. 

8th. — My  little  daughter  Ellen  signed 
the  total  abstinence  pledge  at  the  Sunday 
school  at  Eglwys  y  Bedd  without  my 
knowledge.  1  only  pray  God  to  bless  her, 
strengthen  her,  and  cause  this  childish  act 
of  hers  to  prove  for  her  benefit. 

9th. — Composed  a  teetotal  hymn  at  that 
party's  request,  to  be  sung  by  them  in 
their  procession  on  the  11th  inst. ;  it  was 
much  admired.  Read  Morris  Griffith's 
final  account  with  the  parish,  and  closed 
my  own  engagement  with  the  parish, 
which  had  existed  for  ten  years  to  this 
time.  This  retrospection  moves  me  to 
thank  my  God  for  his  kind  providence  in 
respect  to  me,  worthless  being. 

10th. — At  upper  chapel  at  night. 

11th. — Little  Catherine  always  attempts 
to  escape  when  I  correct  her,  a  disposition 
I  much  disapprove  of,  and  which  I  never 
discovered   in  my  other  child.     O   Lord, 

Eour  thy  grace  and  divine  influence  into 
er  heart.     Amen. 

12th. — The  teetotal  procession  came 
through  Clynnog;  they  had  two  large 
banners  inscribed  with  the  word  "  Sob- 
rwydd,"  and  two  flags  inscribed  with  the 
word  "Dirwest,"  colours    white,    with   a 


battle  axe  at  the  top  of  Capel  Ucha 
banner.  They  sang  my  teetotal  hymn  as 
they  passed  through  the  village  with  very 

food  eflect  The  procession  turned  to 
Jglwys  y  Bedd,  where  appropriate  lectures 
were  delivered  on  the  occasion.  Li  the 
morning  David  Tanr'allt  came  to  try  to 
coerce  me  to  sign,  and  to  abuse  Nell  Jones 
for  coming  to  sing  to  the  chapel  without 
signing.  He  was  very  ill  natured  and 
tyrannical.  1  reprobate  his  conduct  with 
unqualified  disgust.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Robert  Jones,  of  Liverpool  (Tecwyn)  called 
me  to  Plas;  had  3^  r's  of  A.  with  him 
there,  and  mutually  agreed  to  withdraw 
our  correspondence  from  the  Owladgai'wr ; 
promised  to  send  him  a  letter  on  this  and 
other  subjects  shortly;  wrote  an  English 
englyn  he  had  made ;  he  also  wrote  at  the 
foot  of  my  teetotal  hymn  an  englyn 
against  the  Clynnog  teetotalism.  I  went 
at  night  to  dig  potatoes  to  Tyddyn  Hen, 
and  called  at  Sportsman,  &c 

14th,  Saturday. — ^At  noon  this  day  I 
started  for  Nevin,  a  place  I  had  never 
before  seen ;  it  was  a  fine  bright  day,  but 
owing  to  my  lateness  in  starting  I  could 
not  take  sufficient  time  to  enjoy  the  grand 
and  varied  prospects  successively  present- 
ing themselves  to  my  sight.  Over  Gelliau 
I  had  a  fine  ample  view  of  all  the  hundred 
of  Eifionnydd ;  passing  through  the  Bwlch, 
the  whole  of  Lleyn  opened  to  my  view. 
At  Llithfaen  the  chapel  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  a  row  of  low  new  cottages  erected 
contiguous  thereto,  thirteen  in  a  row. 
The  old  Llithfaen,  consisting  of  about  a 
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dozen  old  thatched  cottages,  was  in  ruins 
except  for  three  or  four  houses.  A  neat 
gentleman's  cottage,  built  at  this  place  by 
a  Jones,  was  very  much  dilapidated.  The 
road  for  about  three  miles  beyond  Llithfaen 
was  very  uninteresting,  leading  through 
bleak  dreary  uninhabited  heaths  till  we 
arrived  at  a  lone  smithy,  and  an  abrupt 
turn  towards  Pistyll.  This  place  is  situate 
very  near  the  shore,  has  a  church  and  a 
parabolic  churchvard.  The  farmhouse, 
also  caUed  Pistyll,  is  a  very  large  and 
respectable  looking  house,  lately  rebuilt. 
The  farm  is  large,  and  the  farmyard 
indicated  a  very  ample  crop.  This  place 
awakened  my  curiosity  and  excited  my 
veneration  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
late  Rowland  Hughes,  of  mathematical  and 
magiccJ  memory,  and  as  being  also  a  place 
where  my  brother  spent  six  months  in  service, 
and  he  acted  many  a  scene  and  curious  con- 
versation which  he  had  witnessed  here. 

Nevin. — Reached  this  place  at  about  a 
quarter  past  three ;  went  straight  through 
the  town,  along  the  main  road  or  street; 
it  has  no  other  regular  streets,  neither  is 
the  main  street  or  any  other  passage 
paved.  It  has  a  good  many  houses  lying 
in  an  almost  square  form,  pretty  compact, 
with  a  cluster  of  houses  a  little  apart  from 
the  main  town,  lying  about  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  south-east  thereof,  and  some 
straggling  cottages  on  the  adjacent  heights. 
It  has  a  new  windmill,  one  wing  was 
broken  when  I  saw  it.  A  very  large,  neat, 
and  commodious  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  lately  built  anew,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town  fronting 
the  main  street.  There  are  two  other 
chapela  I  then  saw  a  well,  walled  in,  and 
an  arched  smooth  stone  lintel  from  the 
sea  shore  over  the  door,  situated  near  the 
Methodist  chapel  aforesaid, — ^it  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town,  I 
presume  from  what  I  heard  from  my 
brother,  who  served  at  Ty  Cerrig,  Nevin, — 
the  old  house  alluded  to, — conjointly  with 
Pistyll,  the  same  family  then  holding  both. 
The  town  of  Nevin  is  distant  about  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  sea;  the  bay  affords  a 
natural  asylum,  for  shipping.  Carreg  y 
Llam  is  to  be  seen  from  the  road  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  east  of  Pistyll. 
fTevin  Church  is  situated  on  the  north  east 


frecinct  of  the  town ;  it  has  a  tower,  &c. 
did  not  take  a  close  view  of  it,  it  had 
shutters  on  the  windows.  At  the  Harp 
took  bread,  cheese,  and  a  herring,  and  one 
G.  of  A.  Arrived  home  about  twenty 
minutes  before  eight  p.m. 

24th. — At  the  Sportsman  ;  mother-in-law 
disple€ised  me  very  much  by  reminding  me 
in  a  rather  harsh  tone  of  \  oz.  tobacco  I 
owed  for,  and  ^  P.  A.  which  I  had  got  this 
day  week.  I  had  brought  l|d.  with  me  to 
pay  on  purpose,  but  I  happened  not  to 
mention  it  before  she  accosted  me  as  above. 
I  resolve  not  to  take  any  A  there,  free,  or 
for  money,  for  a  long  time  in  future. 

26th. — Finished  the  half  yearly  account 
of  the  parish  of  Llanllyfni,  which  was 
taken  immediately  before  the  auditor  to 
Carnarvon  by  the  two  overseers,  William 
Benjamin  and  Owen  Williams,  Taleithin. 
Each  paid  5s.  for  making  his  account 
Very  great  rain. 

30th  to  November  3rd. — All  the  time  I 
am  remaking  the  accounts  of  the  overseers 
of  Llanllyfni  and  Clynnog,  dividing  it  into 
two  quarters'  account  as  required  by  law. 

4th. — ^At  Carnarvon.  My  accounts  were 
passed  immediately  before  the  auditor  for 
both  Llanllyfni  and  Clynnog. 

6th.— Clynnog  fair.  Pretty  fall.  Tee- 
total procession  passed  through  at  about 
five  p.m.  to  Gym  Qoch,  with  their  banners 
flying,  and  singing  my  teetotal  hymn.  I 
have  not  up  to  this  moment,  half  past  six, 
tasted  a  drop  of  any  malt  or  other  liquors. 

8th. — Night.  A  teetotal  meeting  at 
Eglwys  y  Bedd,  where  Mr.  Griffith  Hughes, 
of  Edem,  delivered  an  admirable  and  most 
able  lecture  on  commerce,  and  rise  and  fall 
of  the  market,  and  he  showed,  or  rather 
demonstrated,  the  impossibility  of  tee- 
totalism  having  any  perceptible  effect  on 
the  market,  as  some  people  apprehended. 
The  regularity  of  the  market,  and  the  con- 
trolling of  its  fluctuation  were,  he  said,  in 
the  power  and  by  the  agency  of  God  in  the 
first  instance.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  of  the  gratifying  comforts  of 
virtue  and  sobriety,  with  noble  eloquence, 
and  brought  the  principle  of  teetotalism  to 
such  a  striking  view  as  to  make  me  admire 
its  superior  claims  on  my  advocacy.  The 
laws  of  nature,  he  said,  and  with  very 
much    truth    too,    were    in    favour    of 
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ieetotalism  ;  vice  and  remoise,  sin  and 
guilt,  virtue  and  reward,  were  so  closely 
connected  as  burning  a  finger  was  with 
putting  it  in  the  fire.  My  teetotal  hymn 
was  sung  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

11th. — Gwladganvr  offers  a  reward  of  a 
book  containing  the  history  of  the  royal 
tribes  of  Wales  for  the  best  six  hir  a 
thoddaid  on  the  eu^cession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to 
be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Gwladgarwr, 
post  paid,  under  a  feigned  name,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  1838. 

I7th. — Went  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Owen 
Roberts,  Tymawr,  to  fetch  some  account 
books  to  be  copied.  Mr.  R.  a  very  zealous 
teetotal. 

24th.  —  This  afternoon  Miss  Laura 
Griffith,  of  Avon  Wen,  took  tea  at  my 
house;  went  to  send  her  as  far  as  Cae'r 
Morfa,  where  I  called  coach  to  stop,  and 
helped  her  in.  She  is  a  lover  of  polite 
literature,  exceedingly  vain,  and  rather 
difficult  to  please  in  the  common  offices  of 
friendship  and  good  neighbourhood. 

29th. — At  New  Inn,  writing  a  notifying 
communication  to  Mr.  Kvffin  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  Bodegroes,  to  require  payment  of 
a  debt  to  Mrs.  Williams,  as  administratrix 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas'  efiects.  N.B. — 
Found  myself,  in  writing  these  notices, 
rather  deficient  in  that  despatch  requisite 
in  the  management  of  business.  However, 
I  have  found  the  secret  to  remedv  this 
awkwardness,  and  it  consists  of  this, — 
"Do  not  attempt  a  circumlocutory,  pe- 
dantic, and  bombastic  style ;  but  state  your 
business  in  simple  plain  terms,  with  neither 
more  nor  less  phrases  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  plain  and  evident  your 
wants  or  requisitions." 

30th. — Very  great  rain  throughout  the 
day.  I  feel  dejected  at  night  on  account  of 
my  two  little  innocents ;  they  may  be  over- 
come by  temptation  and  their  good  name  be 
made  free  with  by  unprincipled  and  wicked 
companions,  from  whom  God  preserve  them, 
and  give  them  grace  to  fear  his  name,  and 
abstain  from  all  occasions  to  act  improperly. 

December  2nd. — To-day  is  Dick  Thomas' 
wedding.  Watkin,  of  Felin  Bencoed,  stood 
at  my  fire-side  when  I  returned  from 
school  in  the  morning.  Was  glad  to  see 
him»  he  brought  word  from  John  Thomas, 


Chwilog,  for  us  not  to  go  thither  at 
Christmas,  but  to  defer  my  visit  till  about 
New  Year's  Day,  when  I  might  find  him 
at  home.  Wat  had  promised  himself  much 
enjoyment  with  me  throughout  the  day, 
and  how  gratifying  to  me  his  company 
would  have  been,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
forego  this  gratification  abruptly.  My 
wife  has  had  a  serious  and  severe  complaint 
these  three  weeks  past ;  I  therefore  started 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
Carnarvon,  to  ask  doctor's  advice.  Had  a 
continuous  shower  of  rain  till  I  reached 
Ty'n  Lon ;  took  one  P.  of  A.  at  M.  P.  Inn ; 
reached  Carnarvon  about  half  past  one, 
called  at  Surgeon  Wm.  Roberts',  found 
only  the  boy  there.  Roberts  was  at 
dinner ;  went  up  to  his  house,  sat  a  minute 
there ;  the  servant  acquainted  him  with 
my  name  and  business,  when  he  ordered 
me  back  to  his  shop  through  the  servant. 
I  went  in  that  direction,  and  bought  a  hat 
in  Bridge  Street  for  7s.  fid. ;  8s.  6d.  was 
asked  for  it.  Re-entered  the  shop,  sat  on 
a  bench,  and  read  in  the  Lancet  Presently 
Mr.  Roberts  entered,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Cae  Doctor  accompanying  him.  Mr. 
Williams  asked  me  where  I  had  been 
throughout  the  summer,  not  coming  to  see 
him.  I  said  I  often  thought  of  coming, 
but  something  always  prevented  me 
"  Prevented  you,  aye  ?  "  said  he  ;  he 
appeared  kindly  as  usual,  oflfered  me  a  lift 
in  his  gig,  which  I  declined.  He  went  into 
an  inner  room  while  Mr.  Roberts  consulted 
him  and  prepared  some  physic  for  him. 
When  Mr.  Williams  left,  Mr.  Roberts 
listened  to  my  case ;  he  directly  wrote  some 
prescription  on  the  cover  of  an  old  letter, 
and  ordered  me  to  take  it  to  a  druggist's 
shop ;  he  advised  my  wife  to  be  im- 
mediately bled,  as  it  was  dangerous  to 
delay,  for  her  complaint  might  "  aflTect  her 
liver  and  destroy  life."  He  said  he  would 
charge  nothing  for  the  prescription,  I  said 
I  had  rather  pay.  "  Then  if  you  had 
rather  pay,  Ebenezer,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
take  this," — at  the  same  time  grasping  a 
half  crown  piece, — *'  and  shall  give  it 
towards  some  benefit,  institution,  or  the 
poor," — or  some  such  stuff*  and  palaver.  I 
greatly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Roberts'  conduct ; 
he  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  but  now  I 
was  ordered  out  of  his  house  without  eveu 
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*  look  at  him,  and  at  his  shop  he  only 
would  give  some  off  hand  prescription  and 
not  charge  for  it.  I  did  not  want  his 
advice  or  goods  gratis;  all  I  should  have 
expected  from  him  as  a  friend,  more  than 
others,  was  a  sincere  and  serious  attention 
to  my  statement,  an  appropriate  medicine, 
and  a  just  charge  for  the  srime.  I  love 
independence,  and  I  pray  God  to  grant  me 
an  enjoyment  thereof  wh»le  I  live ;  nothing 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  very  desirable  condition 
in  the  world,  whilst  this  head  and  these 
hands  shall  be  preserved  to  me  unimpaired, 
and  whilst  the  blessings  of  my  Creator  shall 
ba  extended  graciously  to  an  undeserving 
sinner.     Arrived  home  before  six  p.m. 

3rd,  Sunday. — Very  dejected  on  account 
of  Mary's  illness.  I  pray  God  to  preserve 
her  to  myself  and  children  if  it  pleases 
Him.  Vowed  on  my  knees  to  conduct 
myself  properly  towards  her,  to  do  which  I 
pray  God  to  help  me. 

4th. — She  was  bled  by  Owen  Evans,  and 
exactly  17 J  ounces  of  blood  was  drawn 
from  her  arm.  The  general  and  common 
quantity  to  be  drawn  is  14  ounces.  It  is 
agreed  amongst  all  intelligent  medical  men 
that  the  chief  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the 
liver  is  blood-letting,  and  that  repeatedly 
and  at  short  intervals,  as  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  require.  Mary  fainted  as  her 
blood  was  stopped,  and  I  carried  her  to  bed  ; 
in  a  short  time  she  rallied.  Mr.  Griffith 
Hughes,  of  Edern,  preached  at  Ty  Ucha ;  I 
only  attended  from  my  house. 

12th. — At  Sportsman  with  Mr.  Pughe ; 
saw  John  Pughe's  letter,  also  David's  letter 
from  school.  Promised  to  visit  Coch  y 
Big  during  the  holidays. 

13th. — Wrote  a  carol  for  Betsey  Vicar- 
age to  be  sent  to  her  old  Capel  Curig 
friends,  to  the  tune  "  Gwel  yr  Adeilad." 

20th. — Broke  up  school  abruptly  to 
write  the  Llanllyfni  poor  rate.  On  Thurs- 
day I  assisted  at  the  St.  Thomas  dis- 
tribution, and  made  the  accounts  of  John 
Prichard,  of  Pencaenewydd. 

25th. — Slaughtered  the  pig  and  cleared 
the  pig  yard.  In  the  evening  attended 
service  at  the  church,  where  one  of  my 
carols  was  sung  by  Nell  Jones,  Betsey,  and 
Griffith  Owen.  A  party  of  teetotallers  were 
in  church  on  their  way  from  Bwlan,  where 


they  had  been  holding  a  meeting  on  this 
day.     They  occupied  the  gallery  and  sang. 
27th.— Went    to    Pwllheli    to    bring    a 
present    of    "  asen    fran "    to   Mr.   David 
Williams,  attorney.     By  the  time  I  reached 
Pwllheli    he   was  off   at    the   town   hall, 
attending    the    guardians'    meeting.     The 
maid  advised  me  to  wait  till  three  p.m., 
when  he  would  return  to  dinner,  which  I 
did,  leaving  my  basket  there.     Ambulated 
the  town,  saw  many  old  acquaintances,  a 
list    of    which    I    here    subjoin,  —  John 
Prichard,  Pencaenewydd;    William  Jones, 
my    old    Sunday   school    teacher;    Lewis 
Hughes,  Cae'r  Gof ;  Griffith  Roberts,  Gelli ; 
Robert  Hughes,  Uwchlaw'r  Ffynnon ;  Owen 
Parry,  Ty  Croes ;  John  Parry,  Porthsgadan  ; 
William    Jones,    druggist,   who    appeared 
much  broken  by  age,  hair  grey,  &c.     Took 
half  P.  at  Betty  Ellis',  and  walked  out  to 
order  some  malt  for  father-in-law,  and  to 
pay  Sian  a  St.  Thomas  shilling  granted  to 
her.     Called  exactly  at  three  p.m.  at  Mr. 
D.  Williams'.     He  had  not  returned.     Sat 
in   the   kitchen   to   wait  him.      In   about 
fifteen  minutes  he  came  in,  but  the  maid 
said  I  should  wait  him  to  dine  yet.     Waited 
reluctantly ;  at  half-past  three  she  took  up 
my  present,  as  she  said,  and  gave  me,  by 
Mr.  Williams'  orders,  a  dinner  and  drink. 
Evan  Jones,  Ynyscreua,  was  there  the  same 
time,    talking    nonsense    with    the   maid. 
Came  away  about  quarter  to  four  without 
seeing   Mr.  Williams,  an   incident  I   very 
much  regret.     It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
wherever    and    to    whomever    I   brought 
presents   at  any   time,   I   should   be  sure 
invariably  to  experience  less  kindness  than 
I   expected.     I   am   more   and   more  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  to  give  presents 
to  superiors  is  a  system  fraught  with  evil. 
I  greatly  wished  to  see  Mr.  Williams  this 
time,  not  so  much  for  my  own  gratification, 
as   for  the   sake   of  a  friend.     Besides  I 
should   have  expected   this  condescension 
from  him  if  it  was  but  for  a  minute,  as  a 
mere  performance  of  an  act  of  politeness. 

28th. — To  my  $rreat  satisfaction  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Williams,  solicitor,  Pwllheli, 
by  the  evening  post,  returning  thanks  in  a 
most  flattering  manner  for  the  present  I 
carried  to  him  the  other  day ;  the  uncom- 
mon kindness  and  amiableness  which  was. 
evident  in  his  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
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THE    STRUGGLE    FOB    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION. 

IV. — JIBEIONETHSHIRE. 
By  D&.  Edwabd  Jones,  J.P.,  Dolgelley,  Chainntut  of  the  Merionethshire  Coimly  Ooveniing  Body. 


THE    Joint     Education    Committee    of 
Merionethshire  was  at  first  constituted 
as  tollowa, — 
Elected  by  the  County  Council, — 
Edward  Jones,  M.D.  ,  Caer^'nnoa,  Chairman. 
E.  Pasbt  Jones,  J. P.,  Festimog:. 
Ber.  H.  Ckbntw  Wnxuita,  C^rwen. 
Elected  by  tbe  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council, — 
Oapt.  Masoie  Tati/)r,  J.P.,  Gorwen, 
OWEH  Slanet  Wynne,  J.P.,  Plaa  Newydd. 

The  committee  before  long  lost  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  H.  Cemyw  Williams, 
through  impaired  health.  In  his  place 
the  County  Council  appointed  T.  R  Ellis, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  assistance  has  been 
invaluable.  Capt.  Taylor  also  resigned,  and 
the  vacancy  is  most  ably  filled  by  William 
Davies,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Cae'rblaidd,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
CounciL 

The  first  difficulty  that  met  the  committee 
was  the  fixing^of  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  county.  There  were  two  most  successful 
old  grammar  schools  already  in  existence, — 
one  at  Bala,  and  the  other  at  Dolgelley. 


These  centres  were  at  once  adopted  for 
future  county  schools. 

Then  comes  the  claim  of  Feetiniog.  The 
deputation  from  this  district  bronght  such 
overwhelming  evidence  as  r^iards  popu- 
lation, contribution  to  the  county  rate,  and 
the  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  in  the  past, 
that  convinced  the  committee  at  once  of 
thejustice  of  their  case. 

Then  came  the  claims  of  Towyn  and 
Aberdovey,  The  supporters  of  Aberdovey 
very  soon  threw  in  their  lot  with  Towyu. 
The  friends  of  education  at  Towyn,  ably 
headed  by  Mr,  Haydn  Jones,  made  such  a 
strong  case  that  the  committee  willingly 
granted  a  county  school  for  Towyn.  The 
claim  of  Towyn  was  made  irresistible  by 
the  most  magnificent  offer  of  John  Corbett, 
Esq.,  Ynysmaengwyn,  to  present  a  most 
convenient  freehold  building,  with  play- 
grounds, as  a  gift  for  school  purposes.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Corbett  will  be  honoured  in 
Merioneth  for  ages  to  come. 

Then  came  the  claim  of  Barmouth.  It 
WEis  felt  that  Barmouth  was  too  near 
Dolgelley  in  one  direction,  and  too  near 
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Towyn  in  another;  but  that  there  was  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  county  along 
the  coast  from  Dolgelley  or  Towyn  to 
Portmadoc  which  required  some  provision 
for  intermediate  education.  The  determin- 
ation and  enthusiasm  of  the  promoters  of 
education  at  Barmouth  soon  convinced  the 
committee  of  the  justice  of  their  claim. 
Some  of  the  endowments  will  be  left  at 
Harlech,  for  the  support  of  an  evening 
school  at  which  some  subjects  in  science 
will  be  taught. 

It  was,  uierefore,  decided  to  divide  the 
county  into  five  districts,  such  districts 
to  be  supplied  by  the  following  centres, — 
Bala,  Dolgelley,  Festiniog,  Towyn,  and 
Barmouth.  Under  the  scheme  provision  is 
also  made  for  scholarships  and  bursaries  for 
girls  and  boys  that  reside  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Joint  Education  Committee  worked 
for  nearly  five  years  in  the  preparation  of 
the  scheme ;  and  during  that  time  it  held 
numerous  meetings  throughout  the  county. 
These  meetings  were  also  attended  by  the 
Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
whose  knowledge,  ability,  and  fairness  were 
hi^ly  appreciated  by  the  committee. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  always  ap- 
peared most  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  committee.  But  on  three  points,  in 
particular,  there  was  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
disputed  points  were  the  following, — 

1.  The  granting  to  the  local  governing 
bodies,  and  not  to  the  head  master  and 
mistress,  the  power  to  appoint  the  assistant 
teachers. 

2.  Religious  instruction. 

3.  The  age  for  admission  to  school. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  head  master 
and  head  mistress  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  county  governing  body  ana  not  by  the 
local  managers.  However,  ultimately,  the 
Charity  Commissioners  agreed  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  committee ;  and  under  the 
scheme  the  local  managers  have  the  power 
to  appoint  the  assistant  teachers.  Also 
for  the  next  ten  years,  there  is  no  limit  as 
regards  age  for  admission  to  the  schools. 
This  was  considered  by  some  members  of 
the  committee  as  most  vital  as  regards 
its  bearing:  at  the  present  time  on  the 
«dacationlf  the  young  men  and  women  of 


Wales.  When  the  scheme  passed  through 
the  severe  ordeal  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  its  anti-national  Welsh  bishops,  some 
portion  of  a  clause  dealing  with  religious 
mstruction  was  struck  out.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  efficiency  of  the  scheme 
for  all  purposes  has  not  been  touched. 

The  county  governing  body  is  composed 
of  25  members, — 13  appointed  by  the 
County  Council,  the  rest  by  different 
authorities;  and  some  of  these  members 
are  women. 

The  County  Council  is  most  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  scheme,  and,  with  all 
readiness  voted  the  half-penny  rate  and  the 
customs  and  excise  money  for  intermediate 
education.  The  county  of  Merioneth  must 
be  considered  <»  being  very  poor  as  regards 
rateable  value,  receipts  from  customs  and 
excise,  and  endowments. 

That  excellent  educational  institution. 
Dr.  Williams'  school  for  girls  at  Dolgelley, 
has  to  some  extent  been  placed  under  tne 
scheme.  This  school  is  ably  managed  by 
Miss  Fewings,  with  her  efficient  assistant 
teachers ;  any  town  might  justly  feel  proud 
of  the  class  rooms,  and  the  play  grounds 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  scheme,  £396 
has  been  granted  to  Dr.  Williams'  school 
for  building  purposes;  and  under  the 
Denbighshire  scheme,  £120  per  annum  will 
be  paid  to  this  school  out  of  Howell's 
Trust. 

In  the  scheme  the  Welsh  language,  Welsh 
history,  and  Welsh  literature  are  amongst 
the  obligatory  subjects  to  be  taught  at  the 
schools. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  education  of 
girls  as  well  as  boys  are  contemplated  by 
the  scheme.  The  schools  at  Towyn,  Bar- 
mouth, and  Festiniog,  are  mixed  or  dual 
schools.  The  school  at  Bala  hitherto  is  a 
school  for  boys  only.  But  under  the  scheme 
there  is  a  provision  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  girls,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  local  managers  at  Bala 
will  provide  scholarships  and  bursaries  for 
the  girls  of  the  district,  to  be  held  at  some 
efficient  school.  Obviously  the  school  at 
Dolgelley  is  for  boys  only.  In  the  report 
of  the  departmental  committee  of  1880, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare, 
we   find  the  following  [statement, — "The 
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grammar  schools  have  generally  in  times 
past  been  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the 
most  part  self-elective,  belonging  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  differing  from  the  main 
boay  of  the  people  in  religious  and  political 
opinions."  Now  under  the  scheme  based 
on  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
this  anomaly  is  done  away  with.  The 
members  of  the  county  governing  body,  and 
the  local  managers  to  a  great  extent,  are 
elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  all  sects 
would  join  hands  under  the  Act,  and  work 
harmoniously  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Wales.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
many  instances,  is  not  the  case.  The  spirit 
whidi  succeeded  in  mutilating  some  of  the 
schemes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

The  endowment  of  Dr.  Williams'  school 
has  been  left  untouched,  and  this  is  also  the 
case  as  regards  the  endowment  of  the  Bala 
school.  The  endowment  of  Dr.  John  Ellis 
is  applied  to  the  Dolgelley  county  school. 
There  is  also  a  small  church  endowment  in 
this  town,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
supplementary  scheme.  There  are  other 
endowments  in  the  county  for  which 
supplementary  schemes  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Joint  Education  Committee, — those 
at  Llanbedr,  Harlech,  Llangelynin,  Towyn, 
and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  endow- 
ments of  Hugh  Owen  and  Griffith  Owen  at 
Llanegryn. 

There  are  now  four  schools  in  this 
county  in  working  order, — five  including 
Dr.  Williams'  school  for  girls.  These  five 
schools  were  examined  and  inspected  as 
required  under  the  Act,  and  the  report  upon 


these  examinations  and  inspections  is  most 
satisfactory.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  the  countv  school  is  also 
opened  at  Blaenau  Festiniog.  It  is  difficult 
to  contemplate  the  beneficial  effect  these 
schools  will  have  on  the  education  of  the 
young  during  the  coming  years. 

The  schools  and  staffs  are  the  following. — 

Dr.  Williams'  High  School  for  Girls, 

Dolgelley. 

Head  Mistress, — Miss  Fewings. 

Assistant  Tedchers, — ' 

Miss  L.  M.  Thompson,  Miss  N.  E.  Robinson, 

Miss  F.  A.  Anstey,       Miss  F.  H.  Rutter, 

Miss  Myfanwy  Roberts. 

Music, — M.  W.  Griffiths,  Mus.  Bac 

Bala  County  School. 
Head  Master, — J.  C.  Evans,  M.A. 

Assistant  Teax^ihers, — 

A.  B.  Sully,  B.A.,  G.  V.  Pridham. 

Dolgelley  County  School. 

Head  Master, — J.  H.  Marahall,  M.A. 

Assistant  Teachers, — 

J.  R.  S.  Furlong,  B.A.,  J.  C.  Jones,  B.A. 

Music, — M.  W.  Griffiths,  Mus.  Biic. 

TowYN  County  School. 

Head  Master, — ^D.  H.  Davies,  B.A. 

Assistant  Mistress, — 

Miss  K.  Daniel,  Inter.  Arts. 

Assistant  Master, — Thomas  Jones,  A.R.C.S. 

Barmouth  County  School. 

Head  Master, — Edmund  D.  Jones,  M.A. 

Mistress, — Miss  E.  J.  Owens,  B.A. 

Festiniog  County  School, 

Head  Master, — Frank  Paul  Dodd,  M.A. 

Head  Mistress, — Miss  Annie  M.  Dobell,  B.A. 

A  science  master  will  also  be  appointed 

for  the  school. 
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MANKIND'S    PROCESSION    TO    THE    GRAVK 

The  last  stanzas  of  leuan  Glan  Gteirionnydd's  Oyvfydd  y  Bedd, 


/^  direful  grave  !  in  vain  thine  end  is  sought ; 
^-^      Not  yet  hath  spoil  enough  to  thee  been 

brought, 
Since  pious  Abel,  in  the  primal  age, 
Though  great  his  hope,  began  the  pilgrimage ; 
Myriads,  as  when  the  billow's  drops  are  told, 
Entombed  within  thine  entrails  thou  dost  hold. 
'*  He  that  deyoureth  mankind,'*  is  thy  name, 
Men  shudder  at  thine  hunger's  evil  fame ; 
Unmurmuring  to  thy  strong  maw,  I  ween, 
The  march  of  sixty  centuri(?s  hath  been. 
Nor  is  thy  mighty  appetite  to-day 
So  choked  wifli  surfeit  as  to  cry  out  **  Stay." 

Trevecca* 


And  thy  perpetual  cry  doth  also  live 
Through  every  age  of  mankind, — **  Give,  O  give." 
No  power  avails  thy  fierce  fell  jaws  to  close, 
Thou  hast  a  place  where  I,  too,  shcdl  repose. 

O  thou,  my  soul,  be  this  thy  quest  and  aim, 
There  in  thy  life  to  seek  a  righteous  name. 
The  undying  treasure  of  free  grace  bestowed, 
Which  in  the  grave's  despite  shall  ne'er  corrode, 
**  The  good  part "  which  my  greatest  foeman's 
Shcdl  not  succeed  in  wresting  from  my  sight,  [might 
Ne'er  can  the  darksome  sepulchre's  domain 
Divide  the  undying  fellowship  in  twain. 

John  Yoxtng  EvAifs. 
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THE  DIOCESE  OF  BANGOR  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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/E  most  be  on  our  guard  against  taking 
Nonconformist  record  as  the  only  material 
of  our  history  daring  the  last  centui^.  Much 
lisht  can  be  thrown  on  the  politici^,  social, 
rdigious,  and  economic  condition  of  the  country 
from  veBtry  books,  report*  of  rural  deans,  accounts 
of  episcopal  visitatioua,  and  such  sources.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  to  the  following  four 
questions,  handed  in  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of 
1776,— 

1,  What  number  of  communicants  have  you, 
generally,  in  your  parish  P  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  communicated  at  Easter 
last  ?    Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  F 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry  who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such  ? 

DEANERY    OP 

TOWYN. 

1.  From  sixty  to  an  hundred  at  monthly 
sacrament  generally ;  at,  and  near  Easter 
last,  about  six  hundred,  as  usual. 

2.  There  is  not  one  in  my  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination in  my  parish,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

4.  There  are  none  as  far  as  I  know. 

Jer.  Griffith,  Vicar  o/ Toinjn. 


Have  they  any  priest,  or  any  place  there  where 
they  assemble  for  divine  worship  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians,  Indepeudentf, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  (r 
chapelry  ?  And  of  what  rank  P  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  than 
such  as  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sects  P 
What  are  the  names  of  their  teachers ;  and  are 
they,  and  the  houses  wherein  they  assemble. 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  P  Is  their  number 
greater  or  less  of  late  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  your  observation,  and  by  what  means  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists in  your  parish  or  chapelry  P  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  are  their  teachers  P  Bo  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  and  to  what  do  you 
impute  the  alteration  ? 

ESTIMANEE. 

2.  There  are  none. 

3.  None  at  all. 

4.  There  are  none. 

John  Griffiths, 

OJia'ati'ng  Minieter  at  Llanfihangr}  y  Pentianf. 


TALYLLYN. 

1.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty.     About  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  more  than  usual. 

2.  We  have  no  Papists,  or  any  reputed  to 
be  such. 

3.  We  have  no  Sectaries  in  our  parish, 
only  one  Quaker  woman. 

We  have  no  Methodists  or  any  reputed 
to  be  so, 

Thos.  Jones, 
deanery  op  talybont. 

DOLQELLEY.  4.  Yes ;  about  thirty.     Their  teachers  I 

1.  About    two    hundred.      About  four     do   not  know.     They  do   not   increase   to 
hundred,  rather  more  than  usual.  the  best  of  my  knowledga 

2.  No. 

3.  Only  three  families  of  Quakers.  Yes,                   John  Tamberlain,  JUcior  ofDolgdley, 
by  people  called  Methodists.    I  can't  tell.  John  Jones,  Curate  o/ DolgeOty. 
Yes;  less.  121 


LLANFIHANGEL   Y   PENNANT. 

1.  We   have   generally   from   fifteen   to 

twenty ;  and  at  Eaater  last,  we  had  about 

a  hundred,  which  in  particular  is  about  the 

usual  number. 
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LLANFACHRETH. 

1.  About  four  hundred  and  sixty.  There 
communicated  at  Easter  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty. 

2.  None. 

3.  They  are  all  in  this  parish  members  of 
the  established  church,  and  there  are  no 
sectaries  whatever  within  it. 

4.  None.  Evan  Herbert  * 

Curaie  of  Llan/achreth. 
LLANEGRYN. 

1.  We  have  generally  about  fifty,  and  in 
particular  the  number  at  Easter  last  was 
near  two  hundred,  and  rather  upon  the 
increase. 


2.  Not  one. 

3.  None. 

4.  Not  one. 


Vincent  Humphreys, 

Curate  of  Llanegryn. 


1.  From 
and  forty ; 
and  forty. 

2.  No. 

3.  There 
their  house 
usual. 

4.  There 


LLANGELYNIN. 

three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
at  Easter  last  three  hundred 


is  only  one  family  of  Quakers  ; 
is  licensed  and  their  number  as 

are  no  Methodists  in  our  parish. 
Pierce  Thomas,  Hendre. 


DKANBEY    OP    ARDUDWY. 


I.LANFR0THEN. 

1.  About  forty ;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  at  Easter  last,  which  is  more  than 
usual. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  at  all. 

4.  Very  few,  about  eight  or  ten.  No 
teachers  come  here.    They  decrease. 

John  Thomas,  Hector. 


TRAWSFYNYDD. 

1.  About  eighty  monthly ;  and  at  Easter 
three  hundred  and  upwards,  greater. 

2.  None.    None. 

3.  None. 

4.  None.  Edward  Meyrick,  Curate. 


LLANELLTYD. 

1.  I  suppose  there  may  be  about  two 
hundred  and  forty;  there  communicated 
last  Easter  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

2.  None. 

3.  There  are  none  of  these  sectaries 
within  this  parish. 

4.  There  are  three  families,  but  I  believe 
that  they  do  not  increase. 

Evan  Herbert,  Curate  of  Llandltyd. 
FESTINIOa. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  at  Easter 
at  Festiniog  in  1776  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty  six;  at  Maentwrog,  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  rather  greater  every  year  of  late. 

2.  No. 

3.  There  are  no  sectaries  of  any  kind  in 
these  parishes. 

•  See  CqfUmt  WiUUmt  ^r  Wwn  bj  tli*  £•▼.  O.  Jonoi  of  Chwilog. 


4.  There  are  five  or  six  people  here  that 
are  called  Methodista  Their  teachers  are 
itinerants  that  come  to  these  parts  from 
different  countries.  Their  numbers  rather 
decrease  than  otherwise ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
upon  what  amount,  unless  it  be  by  the 
frequent  admonitions  that  I  give  them 
from  the  pulpit        David  Morris, 

RecUiT  at  Festiniog  and  Maentwrog,  annexed. 
LLANDECWYN. 

1.  About  seventy  upon  common  Sundays; 
and  at  Easter  last,  a  hundred  and  eighty  at 
least.  The  number  was  greater  uian  at 
the  other  Easter. 

2.  There  are  no  such  persons. 

3.  There  are  not. 

4.  The  number  of  Methodists  in  the 
parish  of  Llandecwyn  I  cannot  ascertain, 
they  are  increased  in  number  within  the 
last  twelve  months;  their  teachers  come 
from  all  countries,  mostly  from  South  Wales. 

Wm.  Evans,  Ctirate. 

LLANFIHANGEL' Y  TRAETHAU. 

1.  About  a  hundred  upon  common  Sun- 
days ;  and  at  Easter  last,  two  hundred  and 
forty  at  least;  the  number  was  greater 
than  the  Easter  before. 

2.  There  are  no  such  persons. 

3.  There  are  not. 

4.  The  number  of  Methodists  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfihangel  I  cannot  ascertain, 
they  are  increased  in  number  within  the 
last  twelve  months;  their  teachers  come 
from  all  countries,  but  mostly  from  South 
Wales.  Wm.  Evans,  Curate, 
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LLANFAIR, 

1.  The  usual  number  of  communicants  is 
sixty,  or  thereabouts ;  and  at  Easter  last, 
ninety  or  more.  I  believe  the  number  doth 
neither  increase  nor  diminish. 

2.  No. 

3.  No. 

4.  There  is  one  family  supposed  to  be 
Methodists ;  where  they  assemble,  or  their 
teacher  or  teachers,  I  know  not. 

William  PuGH,  Minister, 


LLANDANWG. 

1.  The  usual  number  of  communicants  is 
eighty,  or  thereabouts ;  and  at  Easter  last, 
six  score,  or  more.  I  believe  the  number 
doth  neither  increase  nor  diminish. 

2.  No. 

3.  No. 

4.  There  is  one  family  supposed  to  be 
Methodists ;  where  they  assemble,  or  their 
teacher  or  teachers,  I  know  not. 

WiLLLAM  PUGH,  Minister. 


LLANBEDR. 

1.  The  usual  number  of  communicants  is 
sixty,  or  thereabouts ;  and  at  Easter  last, 
eighty  or  more.  I  believe  the  number  doth 
neither  increase  nor  diminish. 

2.  No. 

3.  There  are  no  Dissenters  of  any  sect  or 
denominatioD. 

4.  No.  William  Pugh, 

Minister  of  Llanhedr. 
LLANABER. 

1.  There  is  in  general  from  sixty  to 
eighty  communicants  in  the  parish,  but  a 
greater  number  upon  the  high  festivals. 
At  Easter  last,  and  the  two  days  preceding 
it,  I  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  com- 
municants; the  number  was  nearly  the 
same  as  usual. 


2.  There  are  none  in  this  parish. 

3.  There  is  one  Presbyterian  in  this 
parish,  who  is  a  freeholder.  He  was 
originally  a  Pembrokeshire  man  that  pur- 
chased a  tenement  and  settled  here.  He 
has  had  his  house  registered  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  but  greatly  against  the  inclination 
of  the  Justices,  as  he  is  the  only  one  of  that 
persuasion  in  the  parish.  However,  they 
were  forced  to  it  by  a  mandamus  from  the 
King's  Bench.  By  the  intelligence  that  I 
have  had  the  audience  generally  consists  of 
Methodists  who  resort  thither  from  all  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  preacher  is  one 
Evans  of  Llanuwchllyn,  near  Bala. 

4.  There  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
about  twenty  that  are  reputed  such.  The 
establishing  the  above  mentioned  meeting 
house  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause,  for  they 
were  but  very  few  here  that  were  c^nly 
of  that  persuasion  before.  They  have  no 
settled  teachers  in  this  parish,  but  itinerant 
preachers  are  encouraged  by  them.  I  have 
used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  show  the 
errors  and  pernicious  consequences  of  their 
tenets. 

Francis  Parry. 


LLANENDDWYN. 

1.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
there  are  commonly  about  eighty  com- 
municants in  Llanenddwyn  church,  and 
about  sixty  in  Llanddwywe  church  or 
chapel ;  and  at  Easter  last,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  in  the  former,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  latter,  being 
more  than  usual. 

2,  3,  4.  There  is  not  a  Papist,  Presby- 
terian, Quaker,  Methodist,  or  any  dissenter 
in  either  of  the  said  paiishes. 

Hugh  Pryse, 

Hector  of  Llanenddwyn  and  LUinddvyyive, 


THE    DESERTED    CHURCH    BY    THE    SEA    SHORE. 


Llaitdanwo  ghttbcih,  to  whioh  six  score  com- 
municanta  resorted  at  Easter  in  1776,  is  now 
empty  and  deserted.  It  is  placed  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  fore-shore,  the  incessant  sound  of  the 
wayes  is  heard  from  within  it,  and  the  wind  drives 
sand  into  it  throngh  crevice  and  slit.  It  stands 
in  a  spot  that,  save  for  the  sea,  is  most 
peaceful. 


Llandanw^  churchyard,  half  buried  in  sand,  is 
the  last  restmg  place  of  the  sturdy  old  royalist 
William  Phylip,  the  poet  of  kings  and  gulls.  He 
lies  rifi^ht  before  the  east  window.  The  \Bst  time  I 
visitea  the  spot,  a  solitary  gull  was  as  if  it  were 
watching  the  gull  poet's  grave. 

This  country  is  the  country  of  ElUs  Wynn,  he  of 
the  Bardd  Cwsg, 
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By  Meta  Williams  F.R.H.S. 


T  is,  however, 
not  to   Wales 
but  to  France 
that  we  must 
look    for    the 
development 
of    Celtic    ro- 
mance  into  a 
moral   i  n- 
fl  u  e  n  c  e  . 
Among  the 
Normans   and 
e     French,     the 
)irit   of   early 
lie  chivalry,  with 
ble  ideal   of  de- 
ty,  coming   into 
^>-..™vv    ...v..    Celtic    thought, 
■was   profoundly   influenced  by  the  Celtic 
ideal  of  life  and  love.     Troubadours  spread 
the  new  stories  far  and  wide ;  they  were 
echoed    in    court    and    camp    and   lonely 
castle.     Ladies  began  to  arm  the  warrior 
for  the  fray ;  they  buckled  on  hia  golden 
spurs  when  he  had  proved  himself  worthy 
of  knighthood.     They  awarded  the  prize  at 
tilt  and  toumay ;  the  winning  of  their  smile 
was  the  dearest  ambition  of  the  conqueror. 
Such  words  as  "  courtoisie  "  and  "  droiture  " 
were  coined  to  express  that  gentleness  of 
manner  and  constancy  in  love  which  the 
standard  of  chivalrous  morality  demanded. 
Thus   the    tendency   of    the   Celtic   spirit 
resulted  in  making  woman  "the  ideiu  of 
gentleness  and  beauty,  the  supreme  end  o£ 
Rfe ;  and  made  love  to  the  true  knight  the 
principle  of  all  virtue,  of  all  moral  good- 
ness, and  of  all  gloiy,"  finding   its  most 
definite    expression    in    the   adoration   of 
"  Mary  mother." 

But  the  picture  has  its  darker  side. 
When  the  romances  show  the  exaggerated 
regard  of  the  age  of  chivalry  for  mere 
brute  force,  or  when  they  paint,  with 
exultation,  the  steadfastness  of  lovers 
whose  "  faith  unfaithful  kept  them  falsely 


true,"  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
ideas  of  the  times. 

Love  stories  of  Byzantine  mould  were 
finding  their  way  into  Europe  contem- 
porary with  the  Arthurian  legends,  and 
the  streams  from  east  and  west  found  a 
meeting  place  in  the  works  of  Christiens 
de  Troyes,  in  whose  "  Cliget "  the  scene  is 
laid,  not  only  at  the  court  of  Arthur,  hut 
in  that  of  Constantinople.  In  these 
stories  two  themes  predominate,^ the  wife 
who  is  faithful  to  her  lover,  though  faith- 
leas  to  her  husband,  and  the  daughter  who 
breaks  through  the  bonds  of  parental 
authority  and  sets  aside  all  social  con- 
siderations, to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  chosen  knight.  That  these  subjects 
should  have  been  repeated  so  unweariedly, 
and  still  found  sympathising  listeners,  is, 
surely,  an  indication  of  the  chafing  of 
society  against  the  stern  usages  of 
feudalism. 

It  was  through  Christiens  de  Troyes 
that  three  of  the  Mabinogion  stories  passed 
into  continental  literature.  His  "  Chevalier 
an  Lion  "  is  taken  from  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Fountain  ;  "  his  "  Eric  and  Enid  "  from 
"  Geraint  ab  Erbin,"  his  "  Perceval  le 
Gdllois "  from  "  Peredur."  In  them,  as 
they  now  appear  in  Welsh,  Norman  in- 
fluence is  apparent.  From  the  form  of  a 
name  here,  and  the  turn  of  an  incident 
there,  it  might  almost  seem  that  these 
stories  had  been  abroad  and  come  home 
again,  and  Prof.  Rhys  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  even  be  "free  translations  or 
adaptations  by  the  Welsh  of  versions 
popular  among  their  neighbours." 

About  the  same  time  that  Christiens  de 
Troyes  was  at  work  on  the  Mabinogion, 
one  Thomas  began  to  produce  the  "  Ro- 
manes of  Tristram,"  and  the  same  subject 
was  also  treated  by  Luces  de  Gast  and 
Helie  de  Borron ;  while  Robert  de  Borron 
produced  the  "  Romance  of  Merlin,"  and, 
more  important  still  for  their  influence  on 
Europe    and    on    the    Arthur    cycle,  the 
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romances  of  the  "  Holy  Graal,"  and  of 
"  Joseph  of  Arimathea." 

It  was  chiefly  in  French, — the  language 
of  the  court  and  of  polite  society,— that 
the  Arthur  stories  spread  abroad ;  which 
they  did  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  those 
story-telling  days,  a  good  tale  was  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  kept  back  by  those  who 
knew  it ;  too  profitable  not  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  minstrel.  And  when  the  English 
tongue  was  once  more  heard  in  literature, 
it  was  the  tale  of  Arthur  that  was  told. 
The  first  English  book  since  the  conquest 
was  Layamon's  "  Brut."  *'  It  had  come  to 
Layamon  in  mind  and  in  his  chief  thought " 
to  tell  his  countrymen  the  tales  of  Arthur 
in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  obtain  copies  of  the  books  he 
needed,  and  many  and  long  were  the 
journeys  he  made  to  procure  them ;  and 
the  little  account  he  gives  of  his  return 
home  with  his  treasures  is  a  touching 
revelation  of  his  enthusiasm, — "Layamon 
laid  down  those  books  and  turned  the 
leaves ;  he  beheld  them  lovingly ;  may  the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  him  ! "  His  gentle 
soul  joyed  in  his  task.  Living  in  the  west 
country,  as  he  did,  being  priest  of  the 
church  at  Emley,  now  Areley  Kings 
in  Worcestershire,  he  probably  knew  some- 
thing already  of  Welsh  folk  lore;  and  he 
added  so  much  from  his  own  stores  of 
knowledge  or  from  independent  authorities, 
perhaps,  also,  from  his  own  imagination, 
that  he  swelled  Wace's  fifteen  thousand 
lines  to  more  than  thirty-two  thousand; 
and  soon  the  "Dream  of  Arthur"  in  his 
decline,  was  as  popular  as  the  tales  of 
Arthur  in  his  prime  had  been. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  this  time,  also, 
was  written  the  original  of  the  English 
"  Sir  Perceval." 

Then  Walter  Map, — scholar,  courtier, 
wit,  and  poet, — bethought  him  of  com- 
bining the  Arthur  legends  with  those  of 
the  "Holy  Graal,"  thus  Christianising  the 
stories  of  Arthur,  and  infusing  into  them 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Grail  ro- 
mances. In  this  mood  he  produced  the 
•'Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,"  the  "  Mort 
d 'Arthur,"  and  "Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  all 
prose  romances.  He  found  a  follower  in 
Wolfram  Von  Eschenbach,  who,  though  he 
called    in    question    the    correctness    of 


Christiens'  versions  of  the  tales  he  told,  yet 
mingled  the  story  of  Peredur  with  legends 
from  the  south,  and  made  of  it  nn  allegory, 
setting  forth  man's  striving  after  a  better 
life,  and  despite  failures  and  temptations, 
his  final  triumiph  over  evil.  Christiens  de 
Troyes'  "  Eric  and  Enid "  was  also  the 
original  of  Hartmann  d'Aue's  "  Eric  and 
Ywaine ; "  and  so  the  Arthurian  legend 
spead  over  Europe,  into  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia,  and  back  into  England 
again  ;  always  attracting  to  itself  fresh 
materials  from  the  tales  of  the  lands  to 
which  it  came;  as  when,  for  instance,  the 
opening  scene  of  the  fourteenth  century 
English  tale,  "  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green 
knight,"  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Arthur, 
and  most  of  the  subject  matter  is  taken 
from  Christiens  de  Troyes'  '*  Perceval  le 
Gallois;"  and  yet  there  are  in  it  touches 
and  incidents,  and  above  all,  a  moral 
purpose,  not  to  be  found  in  the  early  Celtic 
romances. 

That  the  Arthurian  legend  had  not  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
English  by  the  fifteenth  century,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  knight,  made  a  collection  and 
digest  of  the  "History  of  King  Arthur," 
the  romances  of  "  Sir  Lancelot "  and  "  Sir 
Tristram,"  and  the  "  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Graal,"  which  was  printed  by  Caxton  him- 
self, under  the  title  of  the  "  Mort  d' Arthur." 

To  read  Malory  s  work  after  the 
Mabinogion  is  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  old  stories  both  lost  and 
gained  in  the  process  of  development  by 
the  romance  writers,  whom  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  as  translators  of  the 
Mabinogion  or  of  any  other  Celtic  tales. 
They  simply  made  use  of  such  characters 
as  they  chose ;  did  their  best,  according  to 
their  light,  with  names  which  had  for 
them  no  meaning,  and  handled  as  they 
pleased  such  incidents  as  they  thought  fittest 
for  their  purpose.  In  fact  the  old  stories 
suffered  not  a  little  at  their  hands.  There 
is  a  coarseness  in  Malory,  and,  of  necessity, 
in  the  authorities  upon  which  he  drew, 
that  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Mabinogion,  and  there  is  often  wanting  in 
Malory  that  natural  sequence  of  events, 
leading  up  to  a  definite  end,  which  rounds 
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off  the  Mabinogion  so  artistically.  The 
grand  old  tales  seem  to  be  pared  down  and 
mutilated  till  they  have  become  mere 
echoes  of  an  echo.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  when  Kai,  the  doughty  and 
magical,  **  who  could  make  himself  as  tall 
as  the  tallest  tree'  in  the  forest/'  is  shrunk 
to  a  mean-spirited  court  steward;  when 
Bedivere  no  longer  wields  the  lance  which 
made  "  one  wound  in  thrusting  and  nine  in 
withdrawing,"  and  when  the  friendship 
between  him  and  Eai,  which  made  him 
"never  shrink  from  any  enterprise  on 
which  Ejii  was  bound,"  has  become  a  mere 
matter  of  association  in  office, — "  Sir  Eai 
the  Seneschal  and  Sir  Bedivere  the  butler ;" 
when  the  sturdy  Drystan,  one  of  the  three 
stout  swine  herds  of  Britain,  who  defended 
the  swine  of  King  Mark  against  all  the 
assaults  of  Arthur  and  his  men,  is  reduced 
to  the  love-sick  Sir  Tristram.  Something 
of  this  had  already  crept  into  the  three 
Mabinogion  which  were  early  subjected  to 
influence  from  without.  In  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Fountain,"  Kai  is  overthrown  in  fair 
fight  by  Owen ;  in  "  Peredur "  and 
"  Geraint,"  he  is  unhorsed  by  a  single  blow 
from  each  of  those  warriors  whom  he  has 
provoked  by  his  rudeness.  It  is  probable 
that  such  a  writer  as  Christiens  of  Troyes 
never  knew  his  heroes  in  the  weird 
grandeur  of  their  mytholo^cal  character; 
and  even  had  he  known^  it  behoved  him  to 
relate  the  adventures  of  Christian  knights, 
not  to  recount  the  exploits  of  Celtic 
divinities. 

The  adaptability  of  Celtic  tradition  to 
Christian  allegory  is  one  secret  of  its  long- 
enduring  charm.  Shorn  of  their  mythical 
glories,  the  heroes  of  romance  acquire  a 
new  and  nobler  dignity  in  moral  purpose 
and  definite  aiming  to  subdue  evil  within 
them  and  around.  The  tone  of  the 
Mabinogion,  for  example,  is  already  so 
pure  that  the  transition  is  not  difficult 
from  Owen,  Peredur,  and  Enid,  who  come 
stainless  out  of  trial,  to  Galahad,  the 
perfect  knight,  whom 

*'  One  should  crown, 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  romances  reveal  a 
grossly  material  view  of  religion,  which 
acconk  naturally  with  the  worship  of  relics 
and  such  like  superstitions,  characteristic 


of  the  period  when  they  took  shape.  It  is 
in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  faith  of 
waverers  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  that 
the  author  of  the  "Grand  St  Graal"  sets 
out  to  tell  his  tale  ;  but  the  truths  of 
Christianity  he  seeks  to  inculcate  have 
more  to  do  with  symbols  and  ceremonies 
than  with  "  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come." 

Aiiother  secret  of  the  enduring  influence 
of  the  Arthurian  lecfend  may  be  found  in 
undying  memories  of  imperii  Rome.  The 
empire  was  too  great,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  too  far-reaching,  not  to  leave 
permanent  traces  on  the  imagination  of 
Europe.  As  Pepin  sous:ht  to  restore  the 
old  Imperial  pWer,  5nd  Charlemagne 
rested  not  till  he  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome,  as  the  name  of  Csdsar  siu^ives  in 
the  titles  of  Eais€tr  and  Czar,  so  the 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur  of  romance 
embody  the  traditional  ideal  of  the 
emperor. 

It  is  almost  worth  while  to  plod  through 
such  a  collection  of  tales  as  Ellis's  "  Metrical 
romances,"  if  it  were  only  for  the  sense  of 
relief  with  which  we  return  to  the 
Mabinogion.  Even  the  stories  adapted  by 
Christiens  de  Troyes  cannot  strictly  be 
called  love  stories  in  their  original  form, 
and  it  is  half  their  charm  that  they  are 
not.  Adventures  and  hunting  are  the 
chief  themes;  events  follow  one  another 
rapidly ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  actors  are, 
for  the  most  part,  left  to  be  inferred ;  for 
the  stories  are  too  near  the  old  nature 
myths  from  which  they  spring  to  allow  of 
consistent  working  out  of  character;  and, 
prominent  as  the  ladies  are,  there  is 
mighty  little  love-making.  The  tone  is 
healthier  by  far  than  that  of  many  stories 
current  in  our  nurseries.  It  is  better  to 
sit  with  Kai  and  Bedivere  "  on  the  top  of 
Plinlimmon,  in  the  highest  wind  that  ever 
blew,"  than  to  penetrate  into  the  stufly 
chambers  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  or  to 
breathe  the  heavy  air  of  German  forests  in 
Grimm's  fairy  tales.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
English-speaking  children  should  not  be 
familiar  with  these  tales,  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  romancers,  have  been  well  nigh 
forgotten  save  by  Welsh  scholars.  Since 
the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  was  written, 
between  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth 
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centuries,  it  has  not  found  a  translator 
until  our  own  times.  In  1795  and  '96,  an 
English  translation  of  one  of  "The  Four 
Branches  of  the  Mabinogi,"  that  which 
relates  the  "  Youthful  adventures  of  Pwyll, 
Prince  of  Dyved,"  appeared  in  the 
"Cambrian  Register:"  in  1806  the 
"Mabinogi  of  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy," 
came  out  in  the  "Cambrian  Quarterly;" 
the  text  of  the  "Dream  of  Maxen  the 
Emperor"  in  the  "Greal,"  and  "Lud  and 
Levelys  "  in  the  "  Brut  Tysilio,"  the  "  Brut 
GrifiBth  ap  Arthur,"  and  in  the  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Britain,"  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Roberts.  But  when  the  whole  collection 
was  translated,  the  translator  was,  perhaps 
appropriately,  a  lady.  Wishing  to  make 
her  two  boys  familiar  with  these  master- 
pieces of  the  folklore  of  their  country. 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  began  her  labours ; 
and  in  1838  her  work  was  published,  and 
dedicated  to  them. 

The  Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  being  pre- 
served in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  an  eminent  Welsh 
scholar,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
Tegid,  was  a  bellow,  he  made  a  copy  of  it 
for  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet,  which  was  by 
him  made  over  to  Lady  Charlotte  Guest, 
and  used  by  her  for  her  work.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  learning  and  labour 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  That 
the  mistress  of  a  household  and  the  mother 
of  a  family  should  have  attempted  it,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  energy  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  this 
branch  of  the  literature  of  her  native  land ; 
and  all  who  reap  the  fruit  of  her  toil  in 
the  delight  afforded  by  these  beautiful 
tales,  must  ever  regard  her  with  gratitude 
and  honour. 

The  work  being  originally  intended  for 
her  children,  she  has  naturally,  here  and 
there,  suppressed  some  of  the  more  bar- 
barous detoils.  In  fact,  now  that  scholars 
are  awaking  to  the  beauty  and  importance 
of  the  Mabinodion,  they  have  discovered 
that  the  text  of  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest, 
from  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  worked, 
required  to  be  revised  before  being  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  translation.  With  mcreased 
learning  new  readings  of  passages,  obscure 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Uuest,  have  been  made 
out ;  yet,  when  all  deductions  have  been 


made,  her  work  remains  a  most  graceful 
and  charming  version.  When  the  new 
translation  comes  to  be  made  from  the 
revised  text  of  Rhys  and  Evans,  lovers  of 
the  Mabinogion  can  only  hope  that  they 
may  find  a  translator  as  sympathetic,  and 
a  writer  as  elegant,  as  Leuiy  Charlotte 
Guest.  A  French  translation,  by  a  Breton 
scholar.  Prof.  Loth,  has  appeared,  in  every 
respect  a  most  valuable  work,  with  every- 
thing incorporated  which  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  left  out,  with  excellent  notes,  and 
with  many  a  mistake  set  right.  But  while 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  fresh  light  such  a 
work  atiords,  it  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice 
in  having  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Mabinogion  first  in  lady  Charlotte  Quest's 
translation,  that  a  veil  of  mystery  was  cast 
over  details  too  rude  for  our  modem 
notions,  by  many  a  well-turned  dainty 
phrase. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because 
the  Red  Book  was  not  written  till  so  com- 
paratively late  a  date,  the  Mabinogion 
are  compositions  of  no  great  antiquity. 
They  are  in  fact  extremely  old.  It  may  be 
asked  why  they  are  not  in  verse,  like  the 
oldest  utterances  of  so  many  races ;  but 
prose,  interrupted  by  occasional  snatches  of 
verse,  is  the  usual  style  of  early  Celtic 
literature.  The  materials  out  of  which  the 
stories  are  woven,  cannot,  of  course,  claim 
to  be  exclusively  Welsh.  The  same  in- 
cidents, in  endless  variety  of  combination, 
appear  again  and  again  in  the  folklore  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Brittany,  in  fact  of  all 
the  Celtic  peoples.  Suggestions  of  them 
may  be  found  running  through  the  folklore 
of  all  the  Aryan  races ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  folk  tales  of  many  non- Aryan  peoples 
throw  light  upon  them,  showing  that  no  set 
of  ideas  can  be  appropriated  by  anv  race ; 
but  that  the  mind  of  man  in  a  primitive 
state,  having  everywhere  to  pass  through 
similar  experiences  of  life  and  nature,  passes 
through  similar  phases  of  thought.  Like 
the  "  Nibelungen  Lied,"  which  owes  much 
of  its  purity  to  neglect,  it  has  been  no 
small  gain  to  the  Mabinogion  that  they 
were  committed  to  writing  not  later  than 
the  fourteenth  century,  ^yone  who  has 
road  such  a  work  as  Macdougal's  "  Folk 
and  Hero  Tales  from  Argyleshire,"  not  to 
speak  of  works  by  less  scholarly  and  con- 
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scientious  labourers,  will  feel  at  once  the 
difference  between  tales  collected  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  lest  they  perish  for 
ever  with  the  ancient  tongues  in  which 
they  are  told,  and  tales  that  are  preserved 
for  us  as  the  bards  used  to  tell  them 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Not  that  these 
collections  are  other  than  most  valuable. 
The  old  romances  have  preserved  for  us 
occasional  scraps  of  mythology,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Mabinogion,  and  which 
throw  light  on  the  path  of  the  student; 
and  in  the  modem  collections  of  tales, 
passages  are  frequently  given  in  such  a 
form  as  to  show  they  have  survived  among 
the  people  in  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
fessional story-teller  of  the  "  unremembered 
ages."  But  occasionally  also,  the  accessories 
of  a  story  are  as  modern  as  the  story  itself 
is  ancient ;  modern  personages  and  modern 
details  of  dress  or  locality  being  substituted 
for  the  originals,  which  had  become  mean- 
ingless to  the  reciters. 

Naturally,  the  Mabinogion  have  similarly 
been  influenced  in  their  descent  from 
the  remote  past  to  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
but  there,  as  far  as  the  Red  Book  is  con- 
cerned, the  process  stopped  short ;  and 
consequently  we  have  no  such  abrupt 
transitions  from  the  archaic  to  the  common- 
place as  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Most 
interesting  it  is  to  read  old  stories  between 
the  lines  of  new  ones,  but  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  Mabinogion  as  they  are.  They 
occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  stories 
contained  in  Irish  manuscripts  and  modern 
collections ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  these  to  the 
student,  amplifying,  explaining,  illustrating, 
they  help  us  to  appreciate  the  Mabinogion 
by  contrast.  Comparing  them  also  with 
stories  of  greater  antiquity  of  form,  whether 
gleaned  from  the  lips  of  peasants  or  pre- 
served  in   old   Irish   manuscripts,  we  are 


not  sorry  that  the  Mabinogion  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  fourteenth  or  even 
from  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  a 
polish  and  elegance  about  them  incom- 
patible with  the  ruggedness  that  gives  a 
charm  of  its  own  to  the  older  stories  ;  and 
the  fact  that  details  of  incidents  are 
occasionally  half-forgotton  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  twelfth  century,  lends  a 
certain  mystery,  altogether  fascinating. 

From  the  style  of  the  story-telling  it  is 
evident  the  hearers  were  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  both  characters  and  incidents. 
The  confused  and  incomplete  condition  of 
portions  of  "  Peredur  "  and  "  Kilhwch  and 
Olwen,"  would  suggest  that  the  scribe  felt 
it  did  not  greatly  matter  at  what  point  he 
took  up  the  various  incidents  ;  or,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  more  intent  on  jotting  down 
all  he  could  remember,  than  on  preserving 
the  unity  of  his  tale.  But  this  is  ex- 
ceptional. As  a  rule,  the  interest  of  the 
story  begins  with  the  first  paragraph  and 
is  sustained  to  the  end.  Link  by  link  the 
chain  of  incidents  is  worked  out  to  the 
climax ;  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  artistic 
completeness  that  we  arrive  at  the  final, 
"  this  is  the  story "  and  "  thus  it 
ends." 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  spread  of 
the  Arthurian  legend,  and  to  note  the 
periods  at  which  they  were  taken  up  and 
embodied  in  works  of  undying  fame, 
down  to  the  latest  and  the  loveliest,  the 
poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
Swinburne,  and  the  operas  of  Wagner.  It 
is  fine  to  see  the  old  saga  capable,  in  the 
nineteenth  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
conveying  meanings  deep  and  lessons  en- 
during ;  nor  is  it  with  scant  pleasure  that 
the  student  of  Welsh  folklore  sees  so  sweet 
and  true-hearted  a  singer  as  Tennyson  draw 
the  inspiration  of  one  of  his  noblest  lays 
from  the  long-buried  Mabinogion. 


THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  THE  MABINOGION. 


The  translator  of  the  Mabinogion,  —  Lady 
Schroiber,— died  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  on 
the  eighth  of  January.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and  married  an  iron-master, 
— J.  J.  Quest,  of  the  Dowlais  iron  works.  The 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Mabinogion,  published  by 
Bees,  of  LlondoTery,  gave  the  name    of    Lady 


Charlotte  Guest  a  lasting  place  both  in  Welsh  and 
in  English  literature.  The  edition  was  in  three 
volumes,  containing  text,  translation,  notes,  fac- 
similes, and  illustrations.  The  volumes  show  an 
exquisite  printer's  taste  that  was  new  in  Wales,  to 
say  the  least.  They  are  dedicated  to  Lady  Guest's 
two  sons,  Ivor  and  Merthyr. 


ANOTHER  worthy  pioneer  in  coDnection 
with  the  early  history  of  coal  mining 
in  South  Wales  was  Mr.  Alexander  Baby, 
who  came  from  the  North  of  England, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  settled  at  Llanelly,  where  he  opened 
collieries  at  Cae-main  and  Caerelms,  con- 
structed the  Carmarthenshire  dock,  and  a 
tram  road,  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  the  same  with  other  collieries 
and  iron-stone  mines  which  he  had  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cross  Hands,  on 
the  Great  Mountain  or  "  Mynydd  Mawr." 
He  built  a  blast  furnace  at  the  "  Furnace," 
and  a  forge  at  the  "  Forge,"  Llanelly,  and 
sank  in  these  various  undertakings  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  But,  unfortuoately 
for  Mr,  Raby,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
advance  of  his  proper  time ;  and  he  made 
the  remarkable  mistake  which  appeal's 
characteristic  of  all  great  men,  who,  when 
they  do  commit  a  blunder,  conceive  even 
the  blunder  on  the  same  grand  scale  as 
8 


everything  else  connected  with  their  lives.  • 
My  father  very  well  remembered  the  old 
Carmarthenshire  tramway,  as  it  was  called, 
being  worked ;  when  it  took  one  horse  a 
whole  day  to  bring  down  two  tons  of  iron- 
stone or  coal  along  it  from  Cross  Hands  to 
the  blast  furnace  at  Llanelly  and  return 
with  the  empty  waggon  to  the  mine.  Now 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  time 
about  three  tons  of  iron-stone  and  another 
three  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  conveyed  all 
that  distance  from  the  mines  and  collieries 
to  the  furnace  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  had  Mr.  Raby 
constructed  his  furnace  near  the  site  of  his 
collieries  and  iron-stone  mines,  he  would 
have  reduced  his  haulage  to  one  sixth,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
works  at  Dowlais,  and  other  places,  which 
had  been  arranged  on  that  principle.  But, 
for  all  that,  had  Mr.  Rahy's  works  been 
carried  on  until  the  present  time,  when 
Spanish  ores  are  being  smelted,  instead  of 
12d 
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the  native  product,  the  position  of  his  works 
would  have  justified  his  foresight  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  he  must  have  antici- 
pated. His  mistake  was  that  he  made  a 
miscalculation  as  to  the  time  which  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  before  his  ideas  could  be 
carried  into  effect  profitably  as  a  speculation. 
Consequently  his  great  undertaking  failed, 
and  the  man  who  had  earned  the  title  of 
"  king  of  Llanelly,"  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died  in  circumstances  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  much  reduced,  considering 
his  former  position.     The  only  monumente 


at  Llanelly  which  remain  to  his  memory 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  blast  furnace  and 
his  old  residence  "The  Dell."  The  latter 
is  now  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  Stepney, 
Baronet.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the 
Llanelly  and  Mynydd  Mawr  Railway,  which 
reaches  from  Llanelly  to  Cross  Hands, 
occupies  the  site  of  Mr.  Raby's  old  tram 
road. 

The  Grants  and  Bowsers  of  Burry  Port, 
and  the  early  workings  at  Trimsaran  and 
Pontyberem  in  the  Gwendraeth  Valley, 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 


SOMETHING    UNCONVENTIONAL. 
By  Owen  George. 


*'  O  AY,  master,  how  much  you  charge  for 

^     a  ride  in  your  boat  ? " 

The  words  were  spoken,  with  a  strong 
Welsh  accent,  by  a  young  miner  who  had 
come  down  from  the  hills  by  the  excursion 
train,  and  they  were  addressed  to  a  tall 
athletic-looking  swell,  who  was  saunter- 
ing leisurely  down  to  his  new  four-oared  gig. 

He  seemed  rather  amused  at  being 
tnistaken  for  a  boatman,  and  smiled 
good-humouredly.  Then,  foreseeing  some 
pleasant  diversion  in  store,  he  turned  to- 
wards his  interrogator,  and  asked, — 

"  How  many  of  you  are  going  ? " 

"  There's  six  of  us  altogether ;  three 
couples,  look  you." 

And  sure  enough  there  they  stood,  full 
of  eager  curiosity  and  childish  delight. 

"  I  cannot  take  so  many  of  you,  my  boat 
would  not  hold  them.  But  I  will  take 
two,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  fall  out 
about  the  figure." 

The  young  collier  looked  enquiringly 
towards  his  sweetheart, — 

"What  you  say,  Gwen,  shall  we  go  in 
this  one  ?  Beautiful  boat  it  is,  and  tidy 
fellow  for  boatman.  Plenty  of  boats  for 
the  others  lower  down." 

This  seemed  convincing,  so  they  took 
their  seats  at  the  stern  of  the  dainty  craft, 
and  left  their  companions  to  find  a  more  ac- 
commodating boat  and  boatman  elsewhere. 

Fred  Stannard,  preserving  as  serious  a 
countenance    as    was   possible  under  the 


circumstances,  plied  his  oars  steadily, 
gazing  out  to  sea,  to  avoid  the  quizzing 
glances  of  certain  of  his  friends,  who 
watched  the  scene  from  the  beach. 

"  Fine  fellow,"  muttered  the  miner, 
patronizingly.  "Look  at  his  arms,  make 
splendid  collier,  look  you ;  legs  little  bit  too 
long,  though." 

"  Hush,  don't  be  vulgar,"  chided  Gwen. 

"  Can't  a  fellow  speak,  girl  ? " 

Then  turning  to  Stannard,  he  asked, — 

"  How  do  you  like  this  work  of  pulling 
boats  all  day  ? " 

"I  am  pretty  well  used  to  it  by  this 
time,"  answered  Fred.  "  One  must  put  in 
the  time  somehow,  you  know." 

Fred  took  mental  note  of  the  pair  before 
him.  The  man  was  rather  under  the 
mid^lle  height,  his  hair  was  of  a  light  red 
colour,  the  expression  of  his  face  was,  on 
the  whole,  pleasing,  his  mobile  features 
revealing  the  passing  emotions  of  his  mind, 
which  evidently  were  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  His  companion  was  a  pretty 
brunette,  petite  and  trim-looking,  with 
regular  features  and  lustrous  brown  eyes. 

A  smart  pull  of  half  an  hour  brought  them 
abreast  of  a  sheltered  cove,  above  which 
could  be  descried,through thick blackfoliage, 
glimpses  of  a  pretentious-looking  edifice. 

"  Would  you  like  to  land  here  ? "  aaked 
Fred,  as  they  reached  the  spot.  "  I  don't 
know  how  you  feel,  but  pulling  is  thirsty 
work,  you  know." 
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"You  shall  have  a  rest,  my  boy.  You 
are  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  you.  Show  us 
a  hotel  and  well  follow." 

They  disembarked,  and  after  securing 
his  boat,  Fred  led  the  way  along  a  zig-zag 
path,  through  well-kept  grounds,  until 
they  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
was  opened  by  a  tall  flunky  in  livery. 

"This  is  a  very  fine  hotel,  to  be  sure," 
was  the  collier's  comment,  as  the  pair 
followed  Fred  into  a  large  well-furnished 
room. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  after- 
noon ? "  asked  Marguerite  Stannard,  as  her 
brother  entered  her  presence.  "Boating, 
of  course.  A  pity  you  cannot  give  us  a 
little  of  your  society  occasionally." 

"Did  not  Irene  tell  me  yesterday  that 
she  was  tired  of  my  company,"  was  Fred's 
retort,  as  he  l6oked  towards  his  sister's 
companion,  who  was  none  other  than  his 
afiSanc6e. 

"  You  evidently  misunderstood  me," 
answered  Irene,  "which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  You  know  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  masculine  intellect." 

"  Well,  you  said  you  hated  beefy  men," 
rejoined  Fred,  "  and  that  you  were  pining 
for  something  unconventional ;  so  I  have 
been  on  the  look  out,  and  flatter  myself 
I  have  found  something  that  will  suit  you." 

"  Have  you  really  ?  Well,  that  is  kind 
of  you." 

"  Yes,  I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of 
fresh  untamed  savages  from  the  Welsh 
mountains.  They  will  doubtless  assist  you 
in  your  ethnological  researches." 

Irene  Pickering  was  what  Fred  would 
style  a  brainy  woman.  This  was  not  one 
of  his  favourite  types,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  two  would  have  come 
together  of  their  own  free  choice.  But  the 
fates,  in  the  persons  of  the  deceased  heads 
of  the  distinguished  Arm  of  Stannard  and 
Pickering,  hcid  willed  otherwise.  The  firm 
must  live  after  them,  like  the  evil  that 
men  do, — according  to  Shakespeare, — and 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  was  by 
wedding  Stannard's  son  to  Pickerings 
daughter.  They  bad  not  lived  to  witness 
this  desirable  consummation,  but  had  left 
their  wishes  on  record  in  unmistakable 
lawyer's  English. 

"I  will  trot  up  the  savages  as  soon  as 


they  have  worn  off  the  edge  of  their  strong 
natural  appetites,  which  otherwise  might 
prove  embarrassing." 

"  Are  they  really  so  primitive  ? "  asked 
Irene,  incredulously. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself 
when  you  see  them.  They  are  emotional 
creatures,  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves, 
and  take  no  care  for  to-morrow." 

"  How  very  interesting.  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  long." 

"  O  no,  the  savage  can  put  away  a  lot  of 
food  in  a  short  time." 

Fred  vanished,  to  re- appear  shortly 
afterwards  with  his  specimens.  A  few 
woi'ds  of  explanation  had  sufficed  to  make 
it  clear  to  them  that  the  quondam  boatman 
was  only  an  amateur,  and  his  residence  not 
a  public  house  at  all.  With  mock  gravity 
he  introduced  them  to  the  two  ladies. 

"Mister  Stannard,"  said  John  Jones,  as 
he  took  his  seat  within  easy  distance  of 
Miss  Pickering,  "some  people  might  feel 
disposed  to  envy  you  the  possession  of  so 
much  wealth  and  beauty,  but  the  poet 
knows  that  the  sordid  fact  of  ownership  is 
but  the  chain  that  binds  the  prisoner  to 
his  dungeon.  The  poet's  title  deeds  are  a 
mortgage  upon  all  that  is  worth  having." 

"  And  so  you  are  a  poet,  are  you  ? " 
exclaimed  Fred. 

"  How  very  interesting,"  ejaculated  both 
the  girls. 

Irene  adjusted  her  gold  pince-nez  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  collier. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  poet,"  answered  the  collier 
sententiously. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Irene,  "  I  like  assur- 
ance." 

"  In  fact,"  continued  the  collier,  "  most  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  are  either  poets  or 
musicians.  You  may  divide  the  population 
of  Wales  into  two  classes,  those  who  make 
songs,  and  those  who  sing  them." 

Irene's  glance  was  diverted  towards 
Gwen. 

"  What  a  sweet  little  thing,"  she 
muttered.  "  And  do  you  really  sing  ? "  she 
asked. 

The  girl,  with  drooping  eyes,  was  bound 
to  admit  the  soft  impeachment. 

"This  is  quite  idyllic,"  exclaimed  Irene, 
as  she  advanced  towards  the  piano.  "  Now, 
my  dear,  you  must  let  us  hear  some  of 
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your  little  ditties.     I  dare  say  I  can  follow 
you  with  an  accompaniment." 

John  Jones  whispered  something  to  his 
sweetheart  in  Welsh. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Qwen  will  accom- 
pany herself,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  Irene. 

Qwen  modestly  took  her  seat  at  the 
instrument,  and  gave  them  one  of  Gounod's 
songs  in  the  style  of  a  finished  artiste. 
Her  voice,  a  rich  mezzo-soprano,  thrilled 
the  listeners  with  pleasure. 

"  Your  savages  have  the  gift  of  melody,  at 
any  rate,"  was  Irene's  comment  on  the  sing- 
ing. "And  they  evidently  belong  to  a  recent 
period.  Perhaps,  miss,  you  would  favour 
the  company  with  a  bit  of  Wagner,"  she 
added,  with  a  suspicion  of  raillery  in  her  tone. 

"I  do  not  know  many  of  his  songs," 
answered  Gwen,  diffidently,  "  but  if  you  do 
not  mind  the  English  words,  I  will  sing 
you  Elizabeth's  song  from  'Tannhauser.'  ' 

*'  I  will  never  open  my  mouth  again  to 
sing,"  was  Irene's  abashed,  but  somewhat 
illogical,  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  Gwen's 
second  performance.  "  This  girl  really 
sings.     Where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?  " 

Gwen  stared  at  the  carpet  uneasily,  till 
John  came  to  her  relief. 

"  You  do  not  learn  sinking,  lady,  it  is  bom 
with  you.  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  The 
same  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  singer." 

"  You  quote  Latin,  too,"  exclaimed  Irene. 
"Fred,  you  are  plaving  a  trick  upon  us. 
Who  are  these  people  ? 

"Madame,"  answered  the  miner,  "I  am 
John  Jones,  collier,  of  Ystradafonwyllt, 
known  in  bardic  circles  as  loan  Gwaelody- 
bryn,  playfully  nick-named  by  my  pit 
mates  Shoni  Cap  SwUt,  which,  by  interpre- 
tation means  Johnny  of  the  shilling  cap. 
My  sweetheart  here  is  Gwen  Edwards, 
otherwise  Llinos  y  Dy&yn,  or  the  linnet 
of  the  valley." 

"  How  very  interesting,"  ejaculated 
Marguerite. 

Then  Irene  took  possession  of  the  bardic 
worthy  and  began  to  pump  him,  a  formid- 
able operation  when  conducted  by  a  person 
of  her  attainments.  But  John  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  She  found  him  well- 
informed,  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  English 
and  French  literature,  and  considerable 
critical  capacity. 


"  Come,  let  ila  take  a  walk  in  the  garden," 
said  Irene,  as  they  were  about  starting  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  Tennyson's  poetical 
reputation  was  likely  to  survive  the 
present  century, — ^'*we  can  fight  it  out 
better  there." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  new  beach- 
house  ? "  asked  Fred  of  the  modest  Gwen, 
whom  he  was  trying  hard  to  entertain,  and 
as  her  silence  implied  assent,  he  led  the 
girl  out  for  a  delightful  ramble. 

John  Jones  and  Irene  were  comfortably 
seated  in  a  leafy  secluded  summer-house. 
They  had  ended  the  Tennyson  argument 
in  a  draw,  and  had  descended  to  more 
personal  matters. 

"You  see,"  said  Irene,  "we  have  been 
engaged  to  be  married  ever  since  we  were 
children.  Our  parents  decided  it  for  us. 
We  are  now  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
business  of  Stannard  and  Pickering,  Fred 
and  I,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an 
annuity  to  Marguerite." 

"  Young,  handsome,  and  rich,  both  of 
you ;  your  lot  has  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  that  boatman, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  liking  him." 

"  I  like  him  well  enough,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient.  I  am  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  a  loveless  marriage,  and  we  have  nothing 
in  common  save  our  wretched  business." 

"  It  is  better  so.  Nature  asserts  it, 
and  the  experience  of  man  confirms  it. 
Differentiated  natures  seek  out  each  other 
to  form  the  perfect  pair.  This  is  your 
much-vaunted  law  of  natural  selection." 

"There  you  are  wrong  again;  we  did 
not  select  each  other.  We  do  not  pull 
together  as  an  affianced  couple,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  not  if  we  are  married.  There  is 
an  alternative  provided  inthe  parental  wills." 

"  What  is  it,  pray  ? " 

"  We  must  offer  ourselves  to  the  public" 

"Not  a  bad  idea.  You  can  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  matrimonial  column 
of  the  Daily  Comforter  thus, — ^*  Spinster, 
aged  nineteen,  wealthy,  considered  good 
looking,  &c.,  &c.' " 

"  You  do  not  quite  understand.  I  mean 
that  if  Fred  and  I  decide  not  to  marry,  the 
business  of  Stannard  and  Pickering  is  to 
be    converted    into     a    limited    liability 


company. 

"0  indeed.     You  see  I  know  nothing 
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whatever  about  business.  A  poet  should 
hold  himself  aloof  from  such  matters." 

"Are  you  superstitious?  I  am  some- 
times afraid  that,  if  I  do  not  marry  Fred, 
our  fathers'  bones  will  rest  uneasily  in 
their  graves." 

*•  I  suppose  they,  when  living,  cared 
more  for  the  continuance  of  their  business 
than  for  the  happiness  of  their  children." 

*I  cannot  marry  Fred.  He  is  all  very 
well  to  take  one  for  a  sail,  or  to  make  up 
a  set  in  lawn  tennis,  but  why  should  I  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  intellect  required 
for  two  ? " 

"  But  marriage  is  not  a  thing  of  minds, 
it  is  a  union  of  hearts." 

"  I  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  the 
statue  of  Apollo  Belvedere." 

"Wait,  my  lady,  and  possess  your  soul 
in  patience." 

"There  you  are  wrong  again.  The 
present  is  a  splendid  time  for  floating  a  com- 
pany.   If  we  wait  we  shall  miss  the  boom." 

"There  you  take  me  beyond  my  depth 
again.     I  am  no  business  man." 

In  the  pretty  little  summer  house  under 
the  cliff  sat  Fred  and  Owen.  The  latter 
had  lost  some  of  her  coyness,  and  was 
chatting  amiably  with  her  stalwart  com- 
panion. She  had  gleaned  from  him  the 
story  of  his  engagement  to  Irene,  and  was 
much  interested. 

"You  should  study  her  more  than  you 
do,"  was  her  comment  when  Fred  began  to 
hint  at  sundry  little  disagreements.  "  She  is 
a  very  clever  lady,  and  or  exceeding  beauty." 


"  And  I  am  a  duffer,  and  an  ugly  one  to 
boot." 

"If  it  were  not  for  those  odious  wills 
you  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other  quickly  enough.  You  could  not 
have  helped  yourself,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have 
happened  under  other  circumstances," 
answered  Fred,  "but  can't  you  suggest  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? " 

"  Yes,  by  your  at  once  marrying  Miss 
Pickering.  It  is  your  duty,  and  if  you 
were  a  good  boy  it  would  prove  your 
highest  bliss." 

"But  she  has  told  me  a  hundred  times 
that  she  does  not  care  for  me.  And  I  don't 
mind  telling  you, — the  feeling,  or  want  of 
feeling,  is  reciprocal  on  my  part ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  have  her  sacrifice  her  life 
on  my  account." 

"  Ah,  now  I  see  how  md^tters  stand.  You 
love  some  other  girl." 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  At  least  I  did 
not  an  hour  or  two  ago.  But  you  know 
events  march  rapidly  at  this  end  of  the 
century." 

The  savages  were  detained  at  Westholme 
Lodge,  Fred  playfully  remarked,  because 
they  would  not  settle  their  hotel  bill ; 
but  a  few  months  later  there  appeared 
simultaneously  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
GoTnforter  the  prospectus  of  Stannard  and 
Pickering,  Limited,  and  the  double  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriages  of  Frederick 
Stannard  to  Gwenllian  Edwards,  and  of 
John  Jones  to  Irene  Pickering. 


IN   HEAVEN  ABOVE. 

A  translation  of  Trebor  Mai's  Fry  yn  y  n^. 


T^XALTED  on  His  great  white  throne 

-*--'  In  heaven  above, 

Our  Lord  is  king,  and  He  alone, 

In  heaven  above ; 
Of  joy  divine  the  centre  true 
Heaven's  universal  empire  through, 
God's  holy  angels  serve  him  too 

In  heaven  above. 

One  sacred,  sweet  communion  there 

In  heaven  above, 
And  blissfulness  without  compare 

In  heaven  above ; 
A  holy  love  pervades  the  place 
Where  saints  behold  their  Saviour's  face, 
And  praise  their  God  for  saving  grace 

£i  heaven  abcve. 


Bright  visions  greet  my  wandering  view 

In  heaven  a{;K>ve, 
Eternal  glories,  ever  new, 

In  heaven  above ; 
The  saints  are  seated  on  their  throne, 
Whom  God  doth  honour  as  His  own. 
And  in  their  midst  some  I  have  known, 

In  heaven  above. 

Deep  yearning  fills  my  heart  to-day 

For  heaven  above. 
To  see  the  eternal  morning's  ray 

In  heaven  above ; 
If  saved  from  sin  by  grace  divine, 
If  cleansing  fires  my  soul  refine, 
No  seraph's  praise  shall  equal  mine 

In  heaven  above. 

£.  Dbubt. 
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JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 
By  William  Davie9  fMynoryddJ. 
I. — INTRODUCTORY. 
"  'T'RUTH  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  some 
J-      one  has  said.     There  are  those  who 
would  change  that  saying  into  "  Trutli  is  a 
stranger  to  fiction."     Here  one  might  add 
that   memorable   question   of  the   Roman 
governor  in  Jerusalem,"  What  is  truth?" 
Now  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  course  of 


not  impossible,  to  account  for  that  mar- 
vellous artistic  instinct  in  him  that  t-nubled 
Cimabue  to  decide,  from  the  boy's  drawing 
of  the  sheep  be  watched,  that  there  was 
the  beginning  of  an  artist.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  his  "  environment  ? " 
The  lovely  scenery  that  surrounded  him, 
my  remarks  on  the  Welsh  sculptor  Joseph      the  balmy  air  of  Italy,  the  tranquil  life. 


Edwards,  who   died   a   few   years  \  _ 
prove  the  first  statement,  for  I  C6ui  venture 
even  to  add,  with  Shakespeare  in  Hainlet, — 

"  There  are  more  thin^  in  heaven  and  earth 
tFu-_  —  J ,.  .1  .„  yQ„^  philosophy." 


and  the  possibility  of  his  having  S' 
of  tUo  works  of  art  in  that  highly  favoured 
country,  formed  altogether  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  the  poetic 
and  artistic  side  of  his  nature.     Besides  this, 


I    consider   that    the    story  of    Joseph      there  was  the  fortunate  passing  by  of  the 
Edwards'  life  is  one  that  tends  to  prove  the     great  master  Cimabue,  who  was  able,  and 


inadequacy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
some  of  our  philosophers  in  the  matter  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Without  wish- 
ing to  make  invidious  comparisons,  I  trust 
I  can  refer  to  the  story  of  Giotto,  the 
shepherd  boy,  as  it  is  a  wonderful  one, 
and  is  difficult  for  believers  in  heredity,  if 


willing, — two  powers  not  always  allied,- 
to  give  the  boy  all  the  advantages  of  his 
own  high  position  in  the  world  of  art. 

Euskin,  in  his  "  Seven  Lamp^  of  Archi- 
tecture," asks,  in  writing  of  Giotto's 
campanile  at  Florence,  which  he  calls  "  The 
shepherd's  Tower," — "  Is  there  not  some- 
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thing  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the 
early  life  of  him  who  raised  it  ?  I  said 
that  the  power  of  human  mind  had  its 
growth  in  the  wilderness ;  much  more 
must  the  love  and  the  conception  of  that 
beauty,  whose  every  line  and  hue  we  have 
seen  to  be,  at  the  best,  a  faded  image  of 
God's  daily  work,  and  an  arrested  ray  of 
some  star  or  creation,  be  given  chiefly  in 
the  places  which  He  has  gladdened  by 
planting  there  the  fir  tree  and  the  pine. 
Not  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  but 
among  the  far  away  fields  of  her  lilies, 
was  the  child  trained  who  was  to  raise  that 
headstone  of  beauty  above  her  towers  of 
watch  and  war.  Remember  all  that  he 
became  ....  and,  if  it  seem  to  you 
that  God  bad  verily  poured  out  upon  His 
servant  no  common  or  restrained  portion 
of  His  Spirit,  and  that  he  was  indeed  a 
king  among  the  children  of  men,  remember, 
also,  that  the  legend  upon  his  crown  was 
that  of  David's, — ^'I  took  thee  from  the 
sheepcote  and  from  following  of  the  sheep.'" 

When  we  compare  the  lives  of  the  two 
men  we  shall  find  a  great  difierence. 
Merthyr  Tydvil  was  Joseph  Edwards' 
birth-place.  The  cot  where  he  was  born 
was  a  very  common-place  one.  The  region 
was  called  "  The  Valley  of  a  Hundred 
Fires."  Night  and  day  vast  volumes  of 
smoke  filled  the  air,  many  huge  furnaces 
blazed  furiously  at  the  ironworks  of 
Cyfarthfa,  Dowlais,  Penydarren,  Ynysfach, 
Plymouth,  and  Pentrebach.  It  was  a 
perpetual  roar,  not  of  a  Niagara  of  falling 
water,  but  of  a  continuously  ascending  fire- 
belching  volcano,  accompanied  by  the  thud 
and  clatter  of  machinery,  from  rolling 
mills  and  blast  engine  bouses;  and  the 
mountains  around  might  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  walls  of  an  enormous  crater. 
The  inhabitants  consisted  chiefly  of 
colliers,  black  as  sweeps, — so  black  that 
the  best  escape  for  transgressors  from 
North  Wales  was  considered  to  be  the 
hiding  of  themselves  in  Merthyr  in  the 
disguise  of  colliers.  There  were  also  the 
,  miners,  the  puddlers,  the  caniers  of  refuse 
from  the  various  works,  and  the  tippers, 
male  and  female. 

In  the  immediate  locality,  the  prominent 
hills  were  the  tips,  now  happily  covered 
with  verdure  (vide  photograph),  formed  by 


the  refuse  of  the  smelted  ore,  brought  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Taff  in  little  trams, 
and  there  tipped,  or  the  refuse  of  the 
mines  brought  out  of  the  pits,  through  the 
mountain  sides.  Dust  and  dirt  were  always 
abundant  in  the  district,  so  fitly,  but 
factiously,  called  bv  the  late  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  "  The  Cinder  Hole." 

Ruskin  has  very  forcibly  brought  this 
feature  of  nature's  disfigurement  forward 
in  more  than  one  of  his  works,  and 
Merthyr  Vale  suffered  from  this  before 
the  day  of  railways.  The  river  Taff  flowed 
through  the  town.  Yes,  but  what  was  it 
like  ?  In  ordinary  times  one  could  wade 
through  almost  any  part  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  it  was  diverted  for  canal  traffic, 
but  its  beauty  as  a  river  was  marred  thereby. 

The  cottage  where  Joseph's  parents 
removed  to  soon  after  his  birth  was  close 
beside  the  Morlais  brook.*  "  Ah  !  here  we 
have  the  poetical  element  coming  in,"  some 
one  might  say.  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 
The  water  that  flowed  in  that  brook  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  water  that  had  been  used 
in  Dowlais  and  Penydarren  ironworks,  and 
was  so  warm  that  it  steamed  as  it  streamed 
into  the  river  Tafl;  where  it  emptied  itself, 
and  was  so  discoloured  that  it  was  useless 
and  unhealthy.  It  was  black!  It  must 
be  evident  to  the  reader  that  all  this 
environment  is  suggestive  of  Dante's 
"  Inferno,"  and  certainly  the  very  antipodes 
to  the  whole  drift,  scope,  and  character  of 
Joseph  Edwards'  works. 

With  regard  to  heredity  it  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  his  father  was  a  stone-cutter. 
Stone-cutting  meant  cutting  inscriptions 
on  headstones, — of  course  it  included  the 
masoning  of  the  stones.  So  far  was  the 
artistic  part  of  the  work  from  being  an 
incentive  or  a  help  to  the  development  of 
the  father's  art  that  he,  when  asked  to 
prepare  anything  extra  or  ornamental,  gave 
the  work  to  the  boy  to  do  as  he  liked  with, 
because  he  himself  could  not  do  it. 

There  were  one  or  two  artistic  minds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  John  Williams,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  painter  and  glazier,  who  also 
suffered  from  very  weak  eyes,  was  fond  of 
making  pencil  sketches  of  his  friends.  I 
remember   seeing    some    sketches  of    my 


*  Ita  site  now  formB  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  of  Olan^mant 
Hooie. 
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parents  ajid  of  myself, — done  when  I  was 
about  three  years  old, — and  they  showed  a 
decidedly  artistic  feeling.  But,  he  lived 
and  died  in  Merthyr,  a  house  painter  and 

f  lazier.  His  brother,  Penry  Williams,  must 
ave  left  Merthyr  before  Joseph  could  have 
known  much  of  him,  because  he  refers  with 
much  pride,  in  his  diary,  to  a  visit  from 
Penry  Williams  of  Rome  at  his  studio  in 
Robert  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  evidently 
not  being  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Another  drawi»ck  in  Joseph  Edwards' 
environment  was  that  no  Cimabue  was  near 
to  advise  his  father,  and  take  the  lad  to  his 
studio  to  develop  the  art  instinct  in  him. 

Amongst  the  earliest  impressions  of  my 
boyhood  is  the  account  my  father  gave  me 
of  how  young  Joseph  had  gone  to  London 
to  try  his  fortune.  No  nobleman,  no 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  come 
hy  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  help  him 
up  the  ladder,  and  yet  he  had  shown  talent 
of  a  high  order. 

A  very  peculiar  incident  had  taken  place. 


A  hanker  in  the  town  wanted  a  headstone 
and  went  to  Edwards'  father  to  order  ii 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  want  a  very  nice  head- 
stone, well  done."  "  Very  well,"  said  the 
father,  "I  will  give  it  to  my  boy  Joseph 
to  do,  he  has  a  fancy  for  doing  things 
something  out  of  the  common  way."  It 
was  done.  It  consisted  of  a  headstone,  and, 
on  the  upper  part  of  it  an  urn  was  carved, 
with  drapery  hanging  from  it.  When  it 
was  finished  he  sent  for  the  banker,  and  he 
was  pleased. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  price  ? " 
"  Five  pounds,"  said  the  father, 
"  Five  pounds !  why  that  is  an  enormous 
price  to  pay  for  a  headstone.     Oh  no,  I  am 
willing  to  pay    a    fair    price,   but   '  five 
pounds  ! '     I  could  not  think  of  it." 

"  Well  sir,  my  boy  has  taken  a  deal  of 
pains  with  it,  he  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
it,  and  he  has  such  a  fancy  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  let  him  do  his  best.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  sir,  that  I  really  cannot  let  it  go  for  less." 
Here  was  a  fix.     However,  one  of  them 


Tsi  Tm,  (prewDt  dayl  a  oontrast. 


IBOH  Chapel  o: 
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said,  **  Couldn't  we  call  in  someone  to  look 
at  it  and  pass  his  opinion  on  it  ? " 

"  All  right,"  said  the  other. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Moses  Davies  ?  I 
think  he  is  a  good  jud^,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  give  an  honest  opinion,  and  he  has  been 
about  agood  deal — in  London  and  elsewhere." 

"Agreed."  This  Moses  Davies  was  my 
father.  He  went  to  see  the  stone,  and  then 
went  to  the  banker. 

"Well,  Davies,"  said  the  banker,  "and 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  headstone,  and 
the  price  ? " 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  work,"  my  father  said, 
"and  well  worth  more  than  double  the 
price  asked  for  it." 

The  boy  never  forgot  the  act,  for  which, 
though  nothing  more  than  what  was  just, 
he  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  repay. 

A  few  years  before  Mr.  Edwards'  death, 
my  brother  David  called  upon  him  to  ask 
a  question.  A  young  sculptor,  Beynon  by 
name,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Breconshire, 
and  had  seen  a  headstone  with  some  drapery 
on  ii  He  had  been  in  London  some  few 
years  and  had  observed  Edwards'  work 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  he  saw  this 
stone,  he  said  to  himself, — "  That  drapery 
was  carved  by  Joseph  Edwards  I  am  sure, 
I  can  swear  to  it" 

My  brother  asked  Mr.  Edwards  if  he  had 
ever  executed  a  headstone  for  a  churchyard 
in  Breconshire  (I  believe  it  is  at  Lly  wel), — 

"Why,  yes   I   did,   when   I   was  about 


eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  But  this  is 
the  marvellous  thing,  that  yotu  should  ask 
me  the  question — you,  the  son  of  the  man 
who  so  nobly  befriended  me  in  my  youth ! " 

And  then  he  related  the  anecdote  given 
above. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  from  its  artistic  side, — ^to 
think  that  after  he  had  studied  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  after  he  had  had 
wide  experience,  had  extended  his  know- 
ledge of  art  by  the  study  and  observation- 
of  the  antique  and  the  best  contemporary 
sculptors,  that  he  still  continued  to  work  in 
a  certain  stvle,  in  which  he  worked  in  his 
youth,  and  that  in  the  works  he  executed 
forty  years  after  he  left  Merthyr  could  be 
found  traces  of  that  instinctive  germ  that 
existed  in  his  mind  before  he  came  under 
any  of  those  influences  that,  one  would 
imagine,  would  have  developed  into  some- 
thing very  different. 

Another  thought  arises  here,  connected 
with  that  life  which,  though  enveloped  in 
mystery  to  some  minds,  was  to  others 
patent  and  clear  as  the  noonday  sun. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  question, 
"What  is  the  truth  about  Joseph  Edwards  ?" 
I  am  glad  to  state  that,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  artist's  executor.  Dr.  Isambard 
Owen,  I  have  had  entrusted  to  me,  a 
quantity  of  MSS.  in  the  form  of  notes, 
diaries,  reflections,  and  from  them  I  hope 
to  compile  a  tolerably  clear  story  of  the 
sculptor's  life  and  opinions. 


Addi^ett.-O.  M.  EDWARDS,  Lincoln  Gollegis,  Oxford. 


A/TB.  JONATHAN  DAVIES,  J.P.,  of  Port- 
^-^  msdoc,  write6  to  inform  me  that,  since  the 
time  Mr.  D.  P.  Williams*  article  was  written,  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  Portmadoo  intermediate 
school  has  risen  to  seventy  fivA  The  school  is 
exceedingly  successful ;  and  the  managers  will 
begin  to  build  the  new  schoolroom  as  soon  as  the 
architect's  plans  are  ready. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
*'Oultaro  and  Cheek"  in  this  magazine,  I  have 
had  voluminous  correspondence  from  friends  in 
South  Waios.    Most  of  them  heartily  concur  in 


what  I  said,  and  express  the  opinion  that  preachers 
of  the  gospel  and  other  men  of  light  and  leading 
should  loudly  demand  that  the  English  newspapers 
of  South  Wales  should  rise  to  a  higher  level.  But 
others  say  that  it  was  not  right  to  attack  the 
Western  Mail  alone.  **  It  is  not  worse  than  other 
South  Wales  papers,  it  is  the  brightest  and  ablest 
of  them,  and  its  success  proves  it  to  be  the  most 
thoroughly  national  paper  in  South  Wales,"  says 
one  correspondent.  He  reminds  me  also  that  this 
paper  has  always  given  me  its  generous  help  in  my 
endeavours. 
I  am  very  sorry  if  anyone  thinks  I  was  thmti-n^ 
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of  the  Weaiem  Mail  alone.  I  was  thinkmg  of  the 
English  papers  in  South  Wales  generally.  It  is  true 
that  I  referred  to  an  article  in  which  the  Western 
Mail  said  the  English  press  in  Wales  was  further- 
ing progress,  and  that  I  was  retarding  it ;  and  it  is 
true  that  the  same  x>aper  took  the  attaick  as  directed 
against  itself,  by  answering  that  I  was  devoid  of 
taste  and  of  honesty,  by  accusing  me  of  plagiarising 
from  periodicals  I  had  never  seen.  But  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Western  Mail  is  not  the 
only  or  perhaps  the  worst  sinner ;  and  I  have  been 
punished,  though  not  in  so  straightforward  a 
manner,  by  other  South  Wales  papers. 

Since  I  penned  that  article,  I  have  seen  revolting 
and  disgusting  headings, — printed  in  all  the  glory 
of  capitals  and  wide  spaces, — ^in  a  South  Wales 

Eaper.  In  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom  could  this 
e  seen.  It  is  fearful  to  think  that  such  papers 
are  introduced  into  Christian  homes,  where  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  up.  If  the  papers  of  other 
districts  were  like  those  of  South  Wales,  the  in- 
dignation of  an  honest  and  pure  nation  would 
have  been  aroused,  and  these  filthy  cases  would 
by  this  time  have  been  taken  in  camera.  I  shall 
call  attention  to  this  point  again. 


what  I  have  written  about  the  matriculation 
syllabus.  One  writes, — '*You  mistake  a  pre- 
liminary for  a  final  examination ;  it  is  the  final, 
not  the  entrance  examination  that  determines  what 
subjects  men  will  take.''  No,  I  see  clearly  what  it 
is.  It  decides  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools ;  and  the  subjects  taught  there 
students  will  insist  upon  taking  at  the  University. 
My  experience  is  that  boys  coming  up  from  school 
can  not  be  deterred  from  taking  a  subject  or  period 
if  they  happen  to  know  only  two  oates  relating 
to  it. 

**  English  should  certainly  be  compulsory."  If 
anything  is  to  be  compulsory,  it  is  Latin  or 
Mathematics.  The  examination  papers  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  in  English ;  and  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  English  can  be  tested,  as  it  is  in 
other  Universities,  from  the  style  of  his  papers  on 
Literature  or  History. 


I  have  had  many  communications  relating  to 


The  motto  of  the  University  of  Wales  is  to  be 
**  Goreu  awen  gwirionedd."  I  have  heard  a  Latin 
version, — Optima  musa  Veritas,  Optima  inspiratio 
Veritas  woidd  be  better  and  more  correct.  **  Y. 
gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd,"  **  A  Duw  yn  y  blaen," 
**  Gk)reu  arf,  arf  dysg,**  were  also  thought  of. 


•«»• 
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QUERIES    AND    REPLIES. 


XXX.  Welsh  Interludes  and  the  Drama. — 
To  what  extent  did  the  Interludes  of  Twm  o'r 
Nant  and  other  Welsh  writera  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  drama  P  Did  they  require  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  acting,  and  were  they  ever 
presented  in  character,  or  merely  spoken  as 
dialogues?  On  what  occasions  were  they  per- 
formed, and  how  long  was  this  description  of 
writing  practised  P  Brwtn. 

XXXI.  W.  O.  Pttghe. — Will  some  one  of  the 
readers  of  Wales  give  some  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  Wmiam  Owen  Pughe,  the  lexi- 
cographer P  Brwyn. 


xxxn.  Glendowbr's  Family.  —  Would  any 
reader  of  Wales  kindly  quote  date  of  Owen 
Glendower's  marriage,  also  date  of  marriage  of 
any  of  his  daughters,  giving  in  each  case  the 
authority  ?  H.  0.  M. 

xxxni.  EiNON.— Who  was  Einon  P  The  name 
occurs  in  several  names  of  places  in  my  parish, 
and  a  tradition  exists  that  a  large  stone  here, 
destroyed  by  some  Vandals  some  years  ago, 
covered  his  grave.  loLO. 

Talgarth* 


xxxrv.  Jenkin  Morgan,  Preacher  and 
Schoolmaster. — Was  the  Jenkin  Morgan  referred 
to  in  Lewis  Rees*  letter  to  Howel  Harris  (Wales, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  183),  and  then  (1740)  resident  some- 
where in  Merionethshire  (where  ?)  identical  with 
Jenkin  Morgan,  founder  of  the  Sunday  school  at 


Crawlwm,  near  Llanidloes,  1769  P    If  not,  what  is 
known  of  the  latter  ?  T.  H.  J. 

Betws-  Cedewain. 


XXXV.  Welsh  Abroad.— What  Welsh  papers 
or  magazines  are  published  outside  of  Wales  P  If 
any,  what  is  the  average  length  of  their  life  P 

Liverpool,  J.  E. 

REPLIES. 

17.  Patagonia. — Mr.  Jonathan  0.  Davies,  of 
Ystrad  Meurig,  who  spent  sixteen  years  among 
the  Welsh  colonists  at  Patagonia,  and  who  knows 
every  colonist  family,  writes  enthusiastically  about 
the  rel.itions  between  the  Welsh  colony  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  to  which  it  is  subject.  The 
official  language  of  the  colony  is  Welsh,  the 
magistrates  are  Welshmen ;  out  of  a  population  of 
three  or  four  thousand  there  are  only  about  two 
hundred  who  can  not  speak  Welsh;  Welsh  is 
taught  in  every  school,  the  children  learn  their 
multiplication  tables  in  Welsh.  It  is  true  that 
Spanish  also  is  taught  in  many  schools ;  and  Mr. 
Davies  points  out  that,  while  English  is  the 
language  of  only  two  independent  states,  Spanish 
is  the  language  of  fifteen.  The  Argentine  Re- 
public published,  at  its  own  expense,  a  history  and 
a  geography  of  tiie  country  in  Welsh.  Mr.  Davies 
has  a  tale,  illustrating  Patagonian  colonial  life, 
now  running  in  Ctmru. 

D.  B.  W.  Powel,  C.E.,  62,  Miskin  Street,  Cardiff, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Chupat  Valley, 
offers  to  give  Sais  any  information.  Mr.  Powel  is 
preparing  an  article  on  the  colony  for  Wales. 
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29.     Att.  Soxtls  Fellows. — Sir  William  Anson 

has  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect  the  registers  of 

the  college.    The  following  Welshmen  were  fellows 

between  1600  and  the  Ghreat  Civil  War, — 

1601.     Morgan  Walter,  Pembroke. 
William  Bennion,  Salop. 
Jenkin  Yaughan,  Montgomery. 
Guil.  Brinker,  Bangor. 
William  Dolben,  Pembroke. 
Morg^an  Winne,  St.  Asaph. 
Hnmphrey  Eyans,  Carnarvon. 
David  Lloyd,  Montgomery. 
John  Watkins,  Monmouth. 
Gilbert  Jones. 


1605. 
1608. 
1611. 
1615. 
1616. 
1618. 
1619. 


1620.  John  Maddox,  Glamorgan. 

1622.  David  Seys,  Glamorgan. 

1623.  John  Meredith,  Berkshire. 
William  Parry,  Flintshire. 

1624.  Oliver  Lloyd,  Montgomery. 
1626.     Hoger  Mostyn,  Flint. 

1631.     William  Meyrick  (nunquam  socius). 

1633.  Rice  Lloyd,  Denbigh 

1634.  Thomas  Croft,  Caermarthen. 
1637.    John  Lloyd,  Salop. 

1642.     Thomas  Jones,  S^op. 

Geo.  Stradling,  Glamorgan. 

Between  1648  and  1653  Robert  Powell,  Richard 
Lloyd,  and  George  Owen  were  fellows;  but  it  is 
not  stated  where  they  came  from. 


SHORT      CHAPTERS. 


L—WORDSWORTH  AND  WALES. 

You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  as  a  devoted  student 
of  Wordsworth,  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
with  reference  to'  tbe  interesting  article  in  the 
December  Number  of  Wales, — or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  with  reference  to  the  pictorial  illustration 
and  the  note  which  accompanied  the  article.  The 
picture  is  a  small  view  of  a  church,  and  is  des- 
cribed as  **  Near  Conway :  the  scene  of  *  We  are 
Seven.'  "  Now  the  scene  of  that  little  poem  was 
very  far  from  Conway.  Wordsworth,  himself, 
says, — '*  The  little  girl  .who  is  the  heroine  I  met 
within  the  area  of  Gtx)drich  Castle."  (Goodrich 
Castle  is  in  Herefordshire.  And  when  he  makes 
tiie  child  say, — 

*'  Two  of  UB  »t  CoDway  dwell," 

it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  *'  Conway  "  was  simply  a 
name  chosen  for  the  purx>ose  of  euphony  or  me&e. 
An  instance  of  this  very  common  kind  of  *'  poetic 
license"  is  given  by  the  poet  in  a  note  on  the 
poem  "The  Pet  Lamb,"  in  which  he  used, — for 
poetical,  not  personal  reasons, — the  name  of 
Barbara  Lewthwaite ;  and  he  writes  that  he  "  was 
much  surprised  and  more  hurt "  to  find  afterwards, 
that  the  little  girl  who  bore  that  name  had 
identified  herself  with  the  subject  of  the  poem  in  a 
manner  which  the  author  had  never  intended. 

In  the  second  place,  I  venture  with  all  due 
deference  to  question  the  critical  justice  of  the  re- 
mark in  the  note  to  the  article,  that "  Wordsworth's 
own  thought  is  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  two 
Welshmen, — ^Heniy  Yaughan  and  John  Dyer." 
This  has  so  often  been  said  that  it  may  come  to  be 
accepted  as  a  critical  tenet  among  Welshmen.  I 
cannot  find  any  adequate  justification  for  it. 
Wordsworth,  it  is  true,  wrote  au  appreciative 
sonnet  on  Dyer,  whom  he  considered  an  unjustly 
neglected  poet.  But  the  sonnet  certainly  warrants 
no  such  conclusion  as  the  one  referred  to.  There 
is  nowhere  any  suggestion  of  such  an  influence 
upon  his  mind  by  Yaughan  or  Dyer  as  he 
acknowledges  to  have  received  from  the  poetry  of 
La.iy  Winchelsea. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  a  hope  that  some 
contributor  will  furnish  the  readers  of  Waubs  with 
an  aocoont  of  Wordsworth's  Welah  ixiend,  Robeort 


Jones,  who  was  the  poet's  fellow-student  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  fellow  traveller  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  summer  of  1790.  The  poet  speaks 
of  that  tour  as  an  ** unprecedented  course; "  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  he  and  Robert  Jones  were 
really  the  pioneers  of  the  now  common  students' 
vacation  tour  on  the  continent. 
LIunheris.  Edward  Foulkes. 


II.-MOONSBT. 

J.  Marshall  Dagdale,  of  the  Uwyn,  Llanfyilin,  sends 
the  following  poem,  written  by  Heber  Castle,  a  boy  of 
sixteen. 

I  love  the  sunset's  glowing  ray. 
The  sober  evening's  twili^t  gray ; 
But  yet  more  beautiful  to  me 
The  calm  moon  setting  in  the  sea. 
Unlike  the  sun,  who  fills  alone 
His  grand  but  solitary  throne, 
The  tranquil  empress  of  the  deep. 
While  nature  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep, 
Not  unattended  seeks  her  rest 
Upon  the  ocean's  heaving  breast. 
Her  starry  courtiers  placed  on  high, 
A  shining  cortege  through  the  sky. 
In  stately,  slow  procession  glide, 
Refiected  by  the  dimpling  tide ; 
While,  as  she  glides  her  downward  way, 
Silence  assimies  a  stiller  sway. 
And  broods,  like  the  Eternal  Love, 
O'er  all  below,  around,  above. 

Soon  crossing  the  horizon's  verge. 
Her  disk,  ha&-hidden  by  the  surge. 
Reflects  a  still  decreasing  light, 
Then  dips,  and  disappears  from  sight. 
The  staris,  whose  paJuig  rays  are  seen 
Nearest  in  order  to  their  queen. 
Ere  in  her  wake  they  plunge  below 
Pause,  as  if  half -afraid  to  go, 
Suspended  in  a  transient  rest 
Upon  the  billows'  snowy  crest ; 
Until  the  perfumed  breeze  of  ni^ht 
Breaks  the  reflection  of  their  li^t, 
When  lo  I  they  vanish,  one  by  one, 
like  torchfis  whea  a  feast  is  done. 


THE    FIFTH    MEETING    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    COURT. 


THE    University     Court     met     at    the  the  day  waa  one  in  a  thousand.     As  one's 

Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  on  Friday,  eye  followed  the  sweep  of  the  semicircle, — 

January    25th.     The   whole   countiy    lay  it   looked   so   from   a   distance, — one   saw 

buried  in  deep  snow,  but  I  found  the  Kaven  many   a  striking  figure   rising  from   the 

quite  full  of  members  the  evening  before  well-ordered  host.     At  one  end  sat  Lewis 

the    meeting.     Everybody    felt    that   the  Morris,    at    the     other     Brynmor    Jones. 


morrow's  meeting  would  be  on 
important  one.  The  chancellor 
was  to  be  elected,  everybody 
knew  who  he  waa  to  be,  and 
everybody  was  glad  of  par- 
taking in  the  ceremony  of 
electing  him.  The  registrar 
of  the  University  was  to  be 
appointed  also ;  there  were 
exceedingly  strong  candidates, 
and  nobody  knew  who  would 
be  placed  in  this  responsible 
and  arduous  office.  There  was 
another  of  the  driblets  by 
means  of  which  the  Senate  is 
giving  the  course  of  studies 
that  ought,  by  this  time,  to 
have  been  submitted  entire  to  the  Court. 


Between  them  there  stood  out 
from  the  rest,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  the  Hon.  G.  T. 
Kenyon,  Alderman  Sanders, 
Principal  Herber  Evans,  and 
Thomas  Gee, — who  had  cele- 
brated his  eightieth  birthday 
the  day  before.  Between  these 
again  were  seen  less  majestic 
forms,  but  men  with  their 
names  luid  their  work  equally 
well-known,  men  with  their 
faces  well-known  from  portrait 
and  caricature. 

Lord    Aberdare     had     been 

nominated  chancellor  by  fdmost 

every  member   of  ihe  Conrt. 

The  election  went  on  in  silence,  and  there 


There  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of     was  heart-felt  applause  when  the  chairman 


the  expenses  of  members  of  the  Court,  and 
many  others. 

The  Court  took  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square.  On  one  side,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Rathbone,  sat  with  Dr. 
Isambard  Owen  at  a 
long  table.  Behind 
this  table  sat  a  row 
of  reporters.  On 
the  three  other  sides 
the  members  sat, 
two  or  three  deep. 
In  the  middle  of  the 
square  stood  a  small 
table,  with  a  mag- 
nificent porcelain 
urn  on  it  for  depos- 
iting ballot  papers. 
The  spacious  room 
was  well  warmed 
and  comfortable, 
and  it  must  be  con- 
f eased  that  the 
Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  looked 
most  imposing.    To  a  Welsh  educationalist. 


;Pen  y  Qraig,  Olam.  ^S 


referred  to  the  incalculable  services  Lord 
Aberdare  had  done  to  Welsh  education. 
Dr.  Isambard  Owen  and  Mr.  Humphreys 
Owen  were  unanimously  elected  senior  and 
junior  deputy  chancellors. 

The  executive 
committee  recom- 
mended that  mem- 
bers, if  they  chose 
to  ask  for  it,  should 
be  paid  third  class 
railway  fare,  but 
that  they  should 
defray  their  own 
/expenses.     Mr.  T. 

/  Thomas,    the     only 

I  labouring  man  be- 
longing to  the  Court 
moved  that,  tor  the 
principle  of  the 
matter,  hotel  ex-  tbokab  Tuohab, 

penses  might  be  de-  Merthyr. 

frayed,  and  he  was 

supported  by  Mr.  Kenyon  and  others. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  find  it  difficult 
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to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  incuned  by  our 
being  representotiveB  oa  the  Court;  but 
then,  is  Uovci'uineQt 
to  vote  money  to  the 
University  in  order 
to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  its  govern- 
ing body?  The 
members  of  the 
Senate  must  have 
their  expenses  paid, 
they  have  no  choice 
but  to  act.  The 
ni  embers  of  the 
Theological  Board 
must  have  their  ex- 
penses paid  also,  for 

they  are  experts  and     AsoaDsunH  pbycb.  h.a., 
are  not  paid  one  Trafdraoth. 

fourth  the  salary  of 

the  college  professore.    "The  Eaven  will 
not  feed  the  prophets  for  nothing,"  one 
mer^  member  said-     But  the  expenses  uf 
the  Court  would  be  too  great  a  burden  for 
the  poorest  University  in  the  world ;  and 
some  feel  it  is  invidious  to   make   a  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  ask  that  their 
expenses  be  paid  and 
those  who  can  afford 
to  abstain  from 
claiming  them.    The 
whole    matter    was 
postponed,    ponding 
the  preparation  of  a 
statement  of   the 
expenses  already 
incurred. 

The  Senate 
brought  no  report 
about  the  inter- 
mediate and  final 
e  xamination  cou  rses. 
OsuLsa  HoBOAH,  B.A.  The  matriculation 
Oardifl.  regulations   were 

pa^ed  provisionally 
for  1895.  One  would  be  glad  to  know 
when  the  Court  is  to  have  the  full  course 
of  studies  for  degrees  placed  before  it. 
The  charter  says  it  is  to  he  brought  in 
"  forthwith ; "  but,  though  the  Senate  has 
held  three  meetings  extending  over  a  week 
each,  the  matriculation  regulations  alone 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Court.  It  is 
impossihle  to  pass  jadgmeut  on  part  of  the 


course ;  the  Court  should  never  have  been 
asked  to  sanction  anything  before  the  whole 
proposed   course   had    been   placed   before 
it ;  school-masters  should   not   have   been 
asked  to  prepare  boys  for  the  matriculation 
examination   without   knowing   what  the 
further  course  was  to  be.     It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  get  a  description  of  the  Senate 
at  work.    One  mem- 
ber   stated    at    the 
meeting  that   he 
would  prefer  a 
fortnight's  college 
lecturinp*    to   one 
week's   Senate  at 
work,  while  a  col- 
league of    his    had 
seen  promise  for  the 
future   of  the  Uni- 
versity  in    the    de- 
lightful and   happy 
meetings     of    the 
Senate. 

The  matriculation      AisBuunSiKSKBs,  J.P.. 
syllabus  has  been  Cmdiff. 

emphatically  con- 
demned by  men  who  know  Wales  so  well 
as  the  Professor  of  Celtic  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  by  men  so  well  versed  in 
all  matters  of  University  education  aa  the 
Regius  Professor  oE  Modem  History  at  the 
same  University.     I  asked  many  members 
of  the    Court  what  they    thought   of  a 
matriculation   examination  which  had  no 
Welsh  history  and  practically  no  place  for 
anything  relating 
to   Wales  at    all 
Some  said  it  was 
only   for  a  year, 
and  that  no  great 
harm    would    be 
dona     "  If  we  re-   ' 
ferred  it  back  to 
the  Senate,"  they 
said, "there  would 
be   no    examin- 
ation at  all   in 
1895."      Others 
said    they     had 
PBOFasaoB  QRiT,  M.A.,        blindly  trusted  to 
BaiiBor.  the   Welsh  mem- 

bers of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Principal  of 
Abmystwyth,  and  others.    However,  th« 
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University  haa  to  begin  without  any  special 
coanection  with  Welsh  education.  The 
London  matriculation  will  be  bettei-,  on  the 
whole,  for  a  boy  from  a  Welsh  intermediate 
school. 

There  were  five  excellent  candidates  for 
the  registrarehip.  A  knowledge  of  Welsh 
was  practically,  of  course,  a  necessity.  I 
had  to  leave  before  the  actual  voting,  but 


I  heard  too  many  questions  asked  the 
candidatea  I  learnt  aft(.'rwards  that  Mr. 
Ivor  James  had  been  elected,  after  ii  very 
close  contest.  His  wide  experience,  and 
his  valuable  services  to  Welsh  literature, 
abundantly  justify  the  choice. 

The  meeting,  before  which  so  many  im- 
portant matters  came,  ended  its  haid  dny's 
work  at  ten  in  the  evening. 


GABRIEL     YOUETH. 

A    STORY     ILLUBTBATIVE     OF    WELSH     THOUGHT     PIPTY     TEARS     AOO. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Cynfiio  Davies.  U.A.,  Menai  BamoE. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


EDDOATION. 


THE  young  family  of  Gabriel  Yoreth 
were  daily  visitants  at  the  manse, 
and  their  grandparents  took  deep  concern 
in  their  education.  Locke  and  Milton's 
essays  on  education  were  taken  down  from 
thi  shelves  and  studied  anew  by  the 
mother  and  the  grandparents ;  but  Gabriel, 
with  his  unfailing  thoroughness,  sought 
out  for  even  later  improvements  upon  the 
educational  theories  of  the  two  great  men 
above  named,  and  became  an  adept  in  the 
principles  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
Festalozzi,  for  his  children,  and  his  eldest 
son  in  especial,  were  developing  an  aptitude 
for  leammg. 

When  the  child  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  Mr.  Riley  asked  his  daughter  why  it 
was  that  "  Gaybrey," — the  pet  name  of  his 
grandson, — went  to  the  Welsh  chapel  every 
Sunday  afternoon, — 

"  For  one  thing,  father,  the  Welsh  Sunday 
school  is  of  a  very  ditferent  type  from  ours. 
In  their  Sunday  school,  adults  as  well  as 
children  study  thij  Word  of  God  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  institution  attains  a  higher 
value  in  Wales,  as  a  spiritual  force  in  the 
life  of  the  church  than  can  possibly  be  the 
case  where  only  children  and  a  few  teachers 


attend,  and  these  Welsh  nonconformists 
carry  with  them,  wherever  they  go,  their 
religious  observances  and  customs,  much  as 
the  Jews  cling  to  theirs.  I  have  attended 
some  of  their  services  here,  and  felt  that 
their  worship  had  a  piquancy  and  a 
peculiarity  altogether  distinct  from  ours, 
derived  in  part  from  their  language  and 
partly  from  their  habits  of  thought.  More- 
over their  worship  in  their  native  tongue 
exercises  upon  them  a  species  of  fascination 
that  we,  unpoetic  Saxons,  cannot  easily 
fathom,  as  Gabriel  sometimes  playfully  tells 
me,  with  a  broad  hint  that  theirs  was  the 
language  of  Paradise." 

"I  Iiave,  myself,  observed  the  traits  you 
mention,  and  some  of  the  good  qualities  in 
Gabriel's  character  belong  more  or  less  to 
the  religious  earnestness  of  his  nation.  So 
Gaybrey  goes  to  the  Welsh  Sunday  school 
because  it  is  better  than  ours ;  but  you 
were  going  to  offer  another  reason  also." 

"  Yes,  Gaybrey  has  been  taught  to  read 
and  to  convM'se  in  his  father's  native  tongue. 
This  to  me,  has  been  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing things  under  our  roof, — to  notice  the 
way  father  and  son  understand  and  respect 
each  other.  To  teach  and  to  learn  Welsh 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  for  them.  The 
language  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  school, 
therefore,  provides  another  strong  motive 
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for  his  attendance,  and  the  members  appear 
to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  child 
learns  their  ancient,  expressive,  and  musical 
language.  I  cannot  but  feel  a  tenderness 
for  the  little  assembly  when  I  perceive  that 
the  majority  of  them  almost  idolize  my  boy." 

"  If  the  lad  takes  kindly  to  his  studies, 
it  is  my  intention,  with  your  permission 
and  Qabriel's,  to  defray  the  extra  expense 
incurred  in  sending  him  to  study  for  his 
degree  to  my  alma  mater,  that  is,  to  Edin- 
burgh University,  where,  as  you  know,  I 
graduated." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  father,  that  we  ought 
to  acquaint  ourselves  as  to  the  tastes  and 
proclivities  of  the  children  under  our 
charge,  with  the  view  of  deciding  upon 
their  career  or  calling  in  life  as  early  as 
possible,  using  all  the  means  available  for 
assisting  our  decision.  Some  of  the  good 
people  at  the  Welsh  church  here,  exercise 
themselves  in  this  direction,  and  think  that 
they  see  some  promise  of  fitness  in  the 
child  for  the  office  of  his  grandfather.  His 
Sunday  school  teacher  has  told  me  so." 

"  He  tells  me.  May,  that  he  should  like 
to  become  a  missionary  in  India,  because  it 
is  a  big  country,  of  a  genial  climate,  and 
fertile,  uke  Australia." 

"  I  have  suspected  his  inclination  for  be- 
coming a  missionary ;  and  though  it  pains 
my  heart  to  think  of  parting  so  with  him, 
yet  I  would  not  prevent  his  wishes  for  the 
world,  if  I  perceived  them  rightly  founded." 

At  the  time  decided  upon  by  his  grand- 
parents and  parents, — that  is,  when  Gaybrey 
was  near  sixteen  years, — his  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  manhood  and  moral  purpose, 
having  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of  his 
friends,  it  was  arranged  to  send  him  to 
Europe,  to  take  a  course  of  study  for  four 
years  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  year  at  a 
theological  college  in  Wales.  His  father 
and  he  had  many  a  consultation  together 
before  the  youth  left  his  home,  yet  the 
preparations  and  his  departure  took  place 
m  the  quietest  and  most  matter  of  fact 
manner  that  could  be  conceived.  The  feel- 
ing of  excitement  evoked  by  the  event  thus 
became  less  intense  and  less  apparent  on 
account  of  the  tranquil  spirit  and  methodical 
ways  which  reigned  at  Qaybrey's  home. 


Mr.  Riley  had  an  old  college  friend  re- 
siding between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  who 
considered  himself  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  pastor,  for  rescuing  him  from  drown- 
ing, whilst  bathing  in  the  swiftly  receding 
tide  of  the  Forth, — Mr.  Watson,  whose  son,  a 
successful  medical  man  in  Edinburgh,  en- 
gaged to  go  to  London  to  meet  young 
Gaybrey  as  he  landed.  The  following  is  the 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Riley  to  his  old  friend 
and  fellow-student,  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Watson  in  favour  of  his  grandson, — 

"Bailey  Hill,  June  18 . 

My  Deab  Fbiend, 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  the  powerful  and 
readable  essay  you  sent  me  on  *  Divine  Sovereignty 
and  Free  Will.*  It  has  vividly  recalled  to  my 
mind  some  of  the  debates  we  had  years  ago  on  the 
same  and  kindred  subjects.  We  were  thought  to 
be  too  advanced  in  our  ideas  then,  but  now  I  have 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  lagging 
rear,  for  the  engrossing  practical  work  of  the 
ministry  sometimes  forbids  the  opportunity  of 
luxurious  study  and  evanescent  topics. 

Tou  wiU  be  interested  to  know  that  the  wide 
field  of  influence  to  which  I  was  led  in  coming  out 
here  is  bearing  precious  fruit,  abundant  bevond 
all  anticipation ;  and  my  labours  continue  to  De  so 
blessed  of  Gh>d,  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
making  arrangements  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old 
country  in  accordance  with  tiie  kind  invitation  of 
so  many  of  my  warm-hearted  friends,  but  none 
more  pressing  and  tender  than  yours.  Now  I 
am  going  to  accept  yours  by  proxy,  if  you  will 
kindly  allow  me,  in  the  person  of  my  grandson, 
Gaybrey  John,  who  hopes  to  commence  his  studies 
at  our  cUma  mater  next  fall  twelve  month.  He 
will  arrive  in  London  by  the  Sea  King  early  in 
summer,  so  that  he  may  form  acquaintance  with 
your  climate  when  most  like  ours  in  warmth,  and 
therefore  be  better  prepared  for  the  winter  of  *  the 
land  o'  cakes.'  It  is  his  desire  to  enter  the  mission 
field  after  he  has  spent  five  years  imder  training  in 
Britain;  I  should,  therefore,  thank  you  much  to 
introduce  him  to  some  of  your  foremost  city 
missionaries  who  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  slums  of  Cowgate  and  other  parts  of  the  town, 
that  he  may  inure  himself  to  the  work  in  some  of 
its  most  uninviting  phases  at  once;  and  besides, 
mission  work  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings 
will  tend  to  fortify  him  against  many  of  the 
frivolities,  enticements,  and  temptations  of  dty 
and  student  life.  Philanthropic  duties  on  Sunday 
will  add  a  zest  to  the  studies  of  the  week.  Of 
course  he  will  attend  the  Congregational  church  of 

St.  A ,  on  Sunday  morning,  as  we  used  to  do, 

for  your  Scottish  lectiire  and  for  every  Lord's 
day  communion,  but  I  leave  this  for  him  to  decide 
according  to  your  advice.  Tou  will  find  that  his 
studies  have  been  so  directed  that  he  may  enter 
upon  his  course  to  good  advantage;  and  it  is 
therefore  expected  of  him  to  acquit  himself  with 
distinotLon  in  all  the  stages  of  his  oarrioulum« 
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You  must  have  observed  that  the  great  draw 
back  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  of  Knox  lies  in 
their  defective,  or  rather  no,  supervision  over  the 
conduct  and  social  life  of  their  students ;  and  it  is 
on  this  point  alone  I  have  a  misgiving  in  advising 
my  children  to  send  their  son  to  the  Athens  of  the 
north,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  after  all,  that  your 
kindly  g^dance  and  watchful  advice  will  more 
than  supply  the  lack.  What  I  ha\  e  in  my  heart 
to  tell  you  will  be  partly  conveyed  you  by  my  dear 
grandson.  The  scenes  of  past  days  crowd  upon 
my  memory  in  sending  Gkiybrey  to  shake  hands 
with  you,  instead  of  your  old  friend  who  expects 
to  meet  you  ere  long  in  a  higher  life " 

The  evening  before  Gaybrey  embarked, 
his  father  gave  him  his  own  Welsh  pocket 
Bible,  whicn  the  youth  well  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valued  treasures  that  could 
be  placed  in  his  hands.  And  the  following 
words  were  spoken  to  hitn  with  calm 
solemnity  in  handing  the  gift, — 

"Make  this  your  companion  and  your 
stay.  May  the  Lord  speak  through  it  to 
you,  my  dear  son,  as  He  has  spoken  many 
a  time  to  me." 

"I  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
gift,  I  believe,  father ;  for  I  remember  some 
of  the  incidents  you  told  me  that  were 
associated  with  its  presentation  to  you." 

"There  is  one  small  item  with  which  I 
should  acquaint  you  as  to  your  name. 
Whenever  you  have  to  sign  any  important 
document,  you  are  aware  that  your  full 
name  is  Gabriel  John  Yoreth.  For  in- 
stance, in  claiming  the  property  which 
descends  to  you  from  my  grandfather  and 
ancestors,  you  cannot  acquire  possession  of  it 
unless  you  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been 
owned  for  centuries  by  a  YoretL  There 
are  reasons,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you 
to  note  just  now,  why  I  do  not  use  the 
surname  Yoreth  in  the  colony,  but  you 
will  find  the  whole  explained  to  you  when 
you  return  to  Victoria,  either  by  me  or  by 
the  papers  which  you  will  find  in  my  safe, 
and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wilfred  will  then 
be  able  also  to  give  you  full  particulars. 
But  I  tell  you,  my  dear  child,  most 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  this  suppression  of  my  surname 
is  not  caused  by  any  dishonourable  act  or 
word  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  my 
grandfather  Gabriel  Yoreth.  A  somewhat 
sad  misfortune  demands  the  incognito  as  a 
matter  of  wisdom  and  precaution.  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  you  will  understand 


the  whole  thing  before  we  meet  again,  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  think  nothing  at  all 
of  this  until  the  explanation  comes  to  you 
unsought ;  and  how  happy  we  shall  be  to 
see  you  back  prepared  for  the  great  work 
of  your  life.*' 

"  You  may  put  implicit  trust  in  me, 
father,  in  any  juncture  that  I  shall  honour 
your  confidence,  and,  if  need  be,  vindicate 
your  integrity." 

"  Send  me  a  full  account  of  the  books 
you  will  read  and  study,  for  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  travel  over  the  same 
ground  as  you  study,  with  the  exception  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  the  trans- 
lations of  even  the  classics  I  shall  certainly 
peruse  together  with  you.  With  the  view 
of  keeping  up  your  Welsh,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  spend  your  holidays  in  Wales. 
You  may  stay  in  Scotland  after  your 
arrival  until  the  session  commences,  but  I 
shall  write  and  arrange  for  the  following 
summer." 

On  board  the  Sea  King  at  Melbourne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  introduced  their  son  to 
the  captain,  and  they  felt  no  compunction 
in  leaving  Gaybrey  during  the  voyage 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  Jones,  whose 
countenance  beamed  with  good  nature. 
Though  the  youth  looked  somewhat  older 
than  his  years,  and  possessed  mental 
acquirements  that  would  grace  a  period  of 
life  beyond  his  own  in  the  number  of  its 
birthdays,  yet,  in  many  respects,  his 
natural  disposition  was  distinctly  in- 
genuous and  childlike.  In  purity  of 
character  and  forcefulness  of  principles  he 
would  stand,  as  compared  with  the 
majority  of  yoimg  men,  on  a  vantage 
ground  of  pre-eminent  promise;  and  it 
was  on  the  possession  of  these  qualities 
those  near  and  dear  to  him  had  calculated 
in  helping  him  to  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions and  plans  with  regard  to  his  course 
of  training  and  usefulness. 

Gabriel  Yoreth  and  Captain  Jones  had 
been  together  on  board  a  ship  before,  but 
neither  of  the  two  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than  twenty 
years  had  wrought  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both,  so  as  to  render  the  recognition 
of  one  by  the  other  anything  but  easy. 

Prx-nUd  and  Pudlu^ied  by  Hvghet  and  Son,  at  66,  Hope  Struts 
fFroGftam. 
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AN    EERIE    SUPERSTITION.* 

By  the  Jlev.  John  Price,  M.A.,  Llanveigan  Rectory,  Breconshire. 


ERTAINLY  the 
Welsh  are  an 
imaginative  people, 
a  poetical  people, 
and,  for  lack  of 
education  were,  a 
hundred  years  ago," 
— yes,  fifty  years 
ago, — a  very  super- 
stitious people.  Like 
the  Greeks  of  old, 
they  peopled  "  earth, 
.and  sky  and  sea" 
with  living  beings. 
The  mysterious 
sights  and  sounds 
of  nature  around 
them  were  signs  or  voices  from  another 
world.  To  what  extent  they  acquired 
much  of  their  belief  from  contact  with 
other  nations  I  will  not  pause  to  consider. 
Traces  of  this  we  shall  certainly  find  later 
on. 

Not  only  had  the  great  events  of  life, — 
niarriage,  birth,  death, — their  foreshadow- 
ings,  but  sorrow  and  joy,  good  luck  and 
biwi  luck,  had  their  premonitory  signs. 
Still,  all  these  clustered  most  thickly 
around  the  closing  scene  of  life, — Death  ! 

It  is  simply  marvellous  how  many  signs 
foretold  to  Welshmen  the  approach  of  the 
dread  tyrani  These  were  firmly  believed 
in  by  a  number  of  people  in  country 
districts  sixty  or  seventy  years  a;^'0,  and 
must  have  tended  to  greatly  sadden  their 
lives.  The  following  is  a  short  list, 
beginning  with  the  one  that  is,  at  least  in 
South  Wales,  the  most  important, — 


*  A  oolleckion  of  the  weird  snperstltioiu  of  Cardiganshire, 
made  by  a  St.  David'i  College  undenradoato  who  died  jroong, 
may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  Toiamea  of  Cymau. 


(1)  The  Canwyll  Corff  or  "  Corpse 
Candle." 

(2)  The  A  deryn  y  Cmf,  or  "  Corpse  Bird." 

(3)  Cwn  Annwn,  or  "  Annwn's  Hounds." 

(4)  Cynhebrwng,  or  premonitory  spectral 
funeral. 

(5)  The  loss  of  fire  from  the  hearth. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  lucifer  matchea 

(6)  The  howling  of  the  watch  dog  or 
sheep  dog,  if  a  favourite  of  the  sick  person. 

(7)  The  ticking  of  the  death-watch, — 
Ttiar  W'Oviaw)\ 

(tS)  The  handling  of  coflBn  boards  by 
Fpirits  in  the  workshops  of  country  car- 
penters. 

(9)  The  sound  of  grave-digging  by  night, 
heard  by  those  living  near  churchyards. 

There  were  other  signs,  almost  too 
numerous  to  mention.  But  of  all  these, 
the  one  most  frequently  seen  and  trustcl 
in  as  infallible  was  the  Canwyll  Corff, 

This  was  a  light  seen  issuing  at  night 
from  the  house  where  death  was  about  to 
occur,  and  proceeding  slowly  along  the 
road  the  corpse  would  travel  to  its  resting 
place  in  the  parish  churchyard.  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  anyone  who  has  seen 
it  travel  the  whole  way.  Sometimes  the 
"  candle  "  would  be  seen  near  the  house,  or 
on  the  road  between  the  house  and  the 
churchyard,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church.  It  travelled  slowly,  at  the  pace 
people  walk  in  a  funeral.  It  was  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  boldly  meet  a  corpse 
candle  when  it  was  advancing  towards 
you.  Such  a  proceeding  might  entail 
death  or  madness  or  some  terrible  mis- 
fortune. The  correct  thing  was  to  turn 
back  or  turn  on  one  side. 

I  must  say,  in  justice  to  my  countrymen, 
that  this  they  were  very  ready  to  do, — 
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giving  the  corpse  candle  a  wide  berth  by 
quicWy  crossing  the  nearest  fence,  oi-  re- 
treating at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  than 
they  had  advanced.  They  thus  per- 
petuated a  belief  in  the  reality  of  "  corpse 
candles." 

There  was  one  thing  about  this  ap- 
paritional  light  that  was  very  comforting, 
— it  always  betokened  that  the  soul  of  the 
departing  one  would  go  to  a  place  of 
happiness, — a  place  of  light.  Thousands 
of  mourners  in  Wales  have  been  cheered 
after  the  death  of  relatives  by  the  assurance 
of  their  friends  that  the  dear  one  was 
perfectly  safe,  so  and  so  had  seen  his 
"  candle ; "  and  this,  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  life  of  the  deceased  would  hardly 
have  led  the  survivors  to  look  for  so  happy 
a  consummation. 

Now  comes  the  question, — what  gives 
rise  to  this  belief  in  "corpse  candles?"  I 
candidly  confess  this  is  a  question  very 
difficult  to  answer.  Did  it  have  its  origin 
in  heathen  days  or  in  early  Christian 
days?  The  heathen  carried  out  their 
dead  after  nightfall,  and  by  torchlight. 
Christians  buried  by  daylight,  but  they 
carried  candles  in  "  token  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving,"  at  the  same  time  chanting 
psalms.  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks 
of  lights  being  carried  at  the  funerals  of 
pious  Christians, — though  probably  tho.se 
of  higher  rank.  Light  has  ever  in  the 
Christian  church  been  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  life,  illumination,  joy,  and 
happiness.  Lights  were  largely  used  in 
the  services  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  Wales,  in  quite  recent  years,  lighted 
candles  were  placed  near  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  kept  burning  day  and  night, 
while  a  pewter  plate  containing  salt  was 
placed  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased  to 
keep  away  the  evil  spirits.  Now  what 
more  natural  when  a  light  was  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  house  where  someone  was  ill, 
or  seen  on  the  road  between  the  house  and 
the  burial  place,  than  that  an  imaginative 
people  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  light  was  associated  with  death  and  a 
funeral,  and  yet  withal  with  a  happy 
release  ? 

But  wTiat  was  this  light  that  was  seen  ? 
I  feel  somewhat  diffident  in  giving  a  reply, 
because  I   feel  sure  my  solution  will  be 


scouted  by  the  many  of  my  countrymen 
who  still  believe  implicitly  in  the  Canwyll 
Corff;  and  if  my  old  nurse,  who  used  to 
make  my  hair  stand  on  end  when  a  little 
lad  by  telling  me  ghost  stories,  only  knew 
what  I  am  writing,  she  would  appear  to 
me  in  ghostly  form  this  night,  and  upbraid 
me  for  my  almost  blasphemous  incredulity. 

But  what  I  have  to  say  is  this, — that 
that  most  useful  article,  the  domestic 
lantern,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
appearances  of  the  Camvyll  Corff.  I  hear 
an  exclamation  of  derision  and  scorn 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  some  of  my  readers 
at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  paltry  solution. 
Well,  gentle  reader,  have  you  ever, — excuse 
the  metaphor, — hunted  down  a  **  corpse 
candle  ? "  I  have,  and  have  given  not  a 
little  time  to  the  pursuit ;  and  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is, — or  rather  in  my 
case, — was  very  difficult  to  find  living 
witnesses  who  had  seen  a  "  corpse  candle  " 
near  at  hand.  It  had  been  seen  at  a 
distance, — near  a  house,  on  a  road,  near  a 
church, — but  never  sufficiently  near  for 
the  witness  to  positively  assert  that  it  was 
not  an  artificial  light  borne  by  some  be- 
lated traveller.  If  the  candle  had  been 
seen  approaching  them,  the  witness  would 
confess,  when  hardly  pressed,  that  he  had 
ignouainiously  taken  to  flight  before  the 
light  approached  sufficiently  near  to  be 
distinguished. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Wales 
houses  were  formerly  largely  built  on  hill 
sides  and  eminences,  whence  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
obtained.  From  these  houses  lights  can 
be  seen  at  gi*eat  distances.  I  have  heard 
an  old  man, — himself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
"corpse  candle," — lay  down  this  canon, 
that  lights  seen  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  night  proceeded  unquestionably  from 
lanterns,  but  a  light  seen  about  midnight, 
or  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  was  almost 
sure  to  be  a  "corpse  candle,"  and  if  a 
funeral  passed  that  way  within  a  week  or 
two,  then  it  was  undoubtedly  such.  If 
you  demurred  to  this  reasoning,  you  were 
met  with  the  knock-down  argument, — if  it 
was  not  a  "  corpse-cemdle "  why  did  the 
coiyse  go  that  way  ?  To  this  there  was  no 
reply.  If  you  mildly  suggested  a  mere 
coincidence,    you    were    scouted    as    an 
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unbeliever  of  whose  salvation  your  friends 
need  despair. 

Furthermore,  these  lights  were  generally 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance  by  men  who 
had  to  get  up  at  night  to  attend  to  ailing 
cattle  or  cows  in  the  throes  of  maternity, 
or  else  by  young  men  returning  from 
paying  court  to  their  lady  loves,  emd  who 
acted  strictly  on  the  injunction  not  to 
venture  to  meet  a  *'  corpse  candle," — though, 
had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  met  a 
neighbour  returning  from  a  similar  ex- 
pedition, but  who  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  lantern,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  might  hasten  his  foot- 
steps homeward. 

The  following  story  may  illustrate  what 
I  have  stated  above.     One  of  the  leading 

business  men  in  the  town  of  L ,  a  man 

whose  word  could  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon,  was  returning  home  late  one  night. 
His  road  lay  past  the  parish  churchyard, 
which  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Looking  through  the  iron  gates  he  saw  a 
light  slowly  moving  amidst  the  graves. 
What  could  it  be  ?  No  mortal  man, — and 
especially  no  mortal  Welshman, — would 
think  of  visiting  a  churchyard  at  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight.  It  could 
only  be  a  "corpse  candle.'  Considerably 
aifright^d  he  hurried  home,  and  sub- 
sequently acquainted  his  friends  of  what 
he  had  seen.  It  was  agreed  that  it  could 
only  have  been  a  "  corpse  candle."  Further 
enquiries,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that 
Palli, — the  sexton's  wife, — ^had  been  out 
that  very  night  in  the  churchyard  collect- 
ing worms  for  her  husband  to  go  fishing 
the  next  day. 

I  remember  being  assured,  on  my  return 
home-  one  Christmas,  that  a  mysterious 
light  had  been  seen  only  some  nine  days 
previously  traversing  a  certain  pathway 
late  at  night.  The  path  ran  alongside  a 
rO'Ul  that  had  been  closed  for  many  years,, 
and  then  dipped  into  a  valley.  Here  the 
light  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  more 
had  been  seen  of  it.  Several  credible 
witnesses  had  seen  the  light.  I  was 
assured  that  my  lantern  theory  had  quite 
broken  down ;  enquiries  had  been  made  of 
all  the  neighbours,  and  none  of  them  had 
been  out  on  that  night  with  lanterns.  I 
was  challenged  for  a   solution.     Further 


enquiries  proved  that  the  lantern  theory 
was  the  true  one.  A  poor  widow  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  very  ill.  It  was 
assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she 
could  not  have  been  out  on  that  night.  A 
daughter  of  hers,  who  was  in  service  some 
miles  away,  hearing  of  her  mother's  illness, 
had  started  for  her  home  one  evening. 
Darkness  overtaking  her,  she  had  borrowed 
a  lantern,  and  knowing  the  country,  had 
taken  the  short  cut  of  the  pathway  to  save 
time.  In  the  valley  she  had  struck  the 
road,  and  the  high  hedges  and  ditches  had 
concealed  the  light.  This  was  the  simple 
solution  of  the  mysterious  candle.  This 
was  forty  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  many  of  the  mysterious  lights 
seen  in  former  years  in  South  Wales  are 
to  be  put  down  to  the  ignis  fatuus,  the 
"  Will-o-the-wisp  "  and  "  Jack-a-lantem  " 
of  the  English,  and  "spunkie"  of  the 
Scotch.  South  Wales,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  contained  large  tracts  of  undrained, 
boggy  moorland.  These  rhosydd, — marshy 
uplands, — were  traversed  by  footpaths  and 
bridle  tracks ;  on  these  lights  were  seen  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  which  were 
assumed  to  be  "corpse  candles,"  but  were 
really  ignes  fatui.  One  brave  man, — 
whom  I  knew, — declared  solemnly  that  he 
had  approached  one  such  light,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  strike  his  hand  through  it, 
but  it  seemed  to  fly  from  him  and  dis- 
appear. I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
man's  story.  This  could  only  have  been 
the  ignis  fatuus, 

I  remember  a  rough  road,  some  forty 
years  ago,  that  crossed  several  rhoaydd,  or 
marshlands.  Two  spots  on  this  road  were 
said  to  be  haunted.  These  spots  had  been 
once  perfect  quagmires.  Into  the  one  of 
them,  to  my  personal  knowlege,  several  cart 
loads  of  stones  were  poured,  in  order  to 
make  a  firm  foundation,  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  after  heavy  redn,  or  thaw  after  severe 
frost,  the  yellow  clay  would  work-  up  and 
the  stones  sink  in.  The  soil  on  each  side 
of  the  road  was  marshy  peat-land.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  spot  that  the 
following  events  occurred.  A  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  sent  his  servant  one 
autumn  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
back  of  a  nervous  spirited  mare,  on  an 
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errand  aloncr  this  road.  When  the  rider 
appipached  this  spot  he  saw  a  dim  light 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  mare  saw  it, 
too,  and  refused  to  advance.  Thoroughly 
frightened,  the  man  i*etumed  at  a  gallop, 
and  jumping  off  the  mare  s  back,  p€ue  and 
trembling,  exclaimed,— 

"  I  will  sooner  give  my  place  up  this 
night  than  venture  along  that  road  again.'' 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  was  the  enquiry. 

"  I  have  seen  a  '  corpse  candle,' "  was  the 

reply. 

Then  followed  an  explanation.  What 
the  man  had  seen  was  undoubtedly  this 
ignis  fatnvs  or  marsh  gas,  and  this  gave 
to  both  places, — as  it  did  to  many  another 
in  Wales, — its  character  of  being  haunted. 
And  it  was  the  marshy  nature  of  much 
of  the  soil  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  that 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  **  corpse  candle  " 
was  especially  confined  to  this  ai<^cese. 

The  enclosure  of  commons,  drainage,  the 
spread  of  education  and  railways,  have 
expelled    "  corpse    candles "    from    South 


Wales.  Traditions  of  past  visions  still 
linger  in  some  of  the  remote  and  outlying^ 
valleys.  If  a  "  corpse  candle  "  story  can  be 
elicited  from  some  middle-aged  matron,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  vision  was  seen  by 
the  narrator  s  mother  or  grandmother,  or 
some  other  relative  who  has  passed  to  the 
majority  long  ago.  If,  however,  the  people 
of  eighty  years  ago  could  rise  from  their 
graves  and  take  their  stand  on  one  of  our 
highways  on  a  dark  night  in  autumn,  and 
could  witness  the  silent  approach  of  solitary- 
light. — one  after  another, — at  a  rate  so 
rapid  as  to  give  no  time  for  flight,  and 
could  trace  the  dim  momentary  outline  of 
some  beings  unlike  anything  they  had  seen 
in  this  world  of  ours,  they  would  conclude 
that  it  was  more  given  over  to  the  super- 
natural than  ever ;  and  not  till  they  had 
seen  the  unnatural  attitude  of  a  modem 
cyclist,  and  had  been  assured  that  the  law 
compelled  him  to  carry  a  "  corpse  candle " 
b}'^  night,  would  their  fears  be  subdued  or 
their  curiosity  satisfied. 
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WELSH    FOLK    LORE. 


I.      Y  GASEG  BEN   FEDI. 
Communicated  to  Professor  Rhys  by  S.  J.  Evans,  Aberystwyth. 


MY  home  is  at  Llandyssul,  South 
Cardiganshire,  and  I  am  now  in  my 
twenty-fifth  year.  When  a  boy,  I  often 
witnessed  the  last  tuft  of  com  on  a  farm 
platted  by  the  reapers,  who  then  withdrew 
to  a  distance  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
yards,  and  then  threw  their  sickles  al- 
ternately at  it  with  a  view  to  cutting  it. 
Then  one  of  the  reapers  would  undertake 
to  hide  it  under  his  clothes,  and  carry  it 
dry  to  the  kitchen  table  of  the  farm  to 
which  the  com  belonged.  The  servant 
girls  would  be  waiting  at  the  door  or  in 
the  passage  with  tubs,  buckets,  and  cans 
full  of  water.  A  suspected  reaper  would 
be  attacked  on  all  sides  with  streams  of 
water,  and  would  not  infrequently  be 
thrown  clean  into  a  tub  of  water,  so  as  to 
secure  the  drenching  of  the  gdseg.  If 
taken  in  dry  the  reaper  felt  triumphant, 
but  if  not  the  maids  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
Beyond  that,  there  was    no    significance 


attached  to  the  gfiseg  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Llandyssul  in  my  time.  The  custom 
has  died  out  there  since  some  years. 

On  July  4th,  1893, 1  met  a  certain  John 
Evans,  of  Blaen  Pant,  Pencader,  Carmar- 
thenshire, a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries  he  gave 
me  the  following  particulars  about  this 
custom.  He  said  that  up  to  the  last 
three  years  he  lived  at  Byrgwm,  Allty- 
wallis,  Carmarthenshire,  and  that  during 
his  early  days  the  following  customs  were 
prevalent  there.  If  the  reapers  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest  in  any  farm  had  time, 
they  allowed  a  few  straws  to  stand,  and 
platted  them ;  then  they  threw  their  sickles 
at  the  plait  from  about  twenty  yards  off*, 
and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  cutting  it 
was  usually  to  carry  it  to  that  farm,  or  to 
any  other  farm  where  they  had  not  finished 
reaping.  Afterwards  a  young  boy,  perhaps 
the  youngest  among  the  reapers,had  to  carry 
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it  in.  If  it  was  carried  to  the  farm  to 
which  it  belonged,  the  maids  made  every 
effort  to  spot  the  man  and  to  wet  the  gaaeg. 
If  they  succeeded  the  gaseg  was  no  longer 
taken  in,  and  all  feasted  together  at  supper, 
but  if  it  was  carried  dry  to  the  table  the 
fun  was  considered  spoiled.  However,  if 
dry,  the  farmer  often  hung  it  carefully 
under  the  loft.  But  the  gaseg  was  not 
always  taken  to  the  house  of  the  farm  on 
which  it  was  cut,  and  knowing  this,  a 
neighbour,  who  had  not  finished  reaping, 
would  warn  his  maids  that  such  and  such 
a  farm  would  probably  finish  reaping  that 
day,  and  that  the  maids  should  be  ready  to 
drench  any  man  who  would  be  suspected 
of  briDgii^  the  gaseg  there.  Sometimes  a 
visitor  on  such  occasions  would  be  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  a  large  tub  of  water 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  At  other  times 
he  would  succeed  in  taking  the  gaseg  in 
without  rousing  suspicion.  In  such  a  case 
the  man  goes  in,  and  is  asked  (say)  by  the 
servant  to  sit  down.  After  talking  awhile, 
he  asks  if  the  master  or  his  son  is  about. 
When  the  servant  goes  to  look  for  them  he 

Euts  the  gaseg  on  the  table  and  takes  to  his 
eels.  The  farmer  would  in  that  case  con- 
sider himself  beaten,  and  a  deep-seated 
enmity  would  often  arise  against  the  per- 

Eetrator  of   the   crime,  the  two   families 
eing    often    for    a    long    period   not  on 
speaking  terms  on  that  account. 

If  a  farm  did  not  finish  reaping  till  after 
the  middle  of  September  the  gaseg  was 
considered  of  no  value,  and  it  wasn't  made, 
but  all  the  com  was  cut  down  alike. 

My  informant  added  that  this  custom 
bad  now  practically  died  out  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  person  dare  not 
now  take  a  gaseg  to  another  farm,  and  that 
another  practice  had  supplanted  it,  which, 


in  its  turn,  died  out  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  This  practice  was  that  in 
which  a  band  of  reapers,  after  finishing 
reaping  in  a  farm,  shouted  in  a  con- 
temptuous and  upbraiding  manner  to  the 
reapers  on  any  neighbouring  farm  where 
the  harvest  was  not  yet  finished. 

An  old  inhabitant  of  Llanafan,  North 
Cardiganshire,  informs  me  that  the  old 
custom  did  exist  in  North  Candiganshire 
until  recent  years,  but  was  never  very 
prevalent.  As  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  it,  the  gaseg  was  never  taken  to  the 
farmhouse  to  which  it  belonged,  but  always 
to  a  neighbouring  farm,  provided  that  farm 
was  between  the  first  and  the  sea,  as  it 
was  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  low-lying 
farm  not  to  finish  reaping  before  a  more 
upland  farm.  The  ga^eg  was  never  to  be 
taken  to  a  farm  over  a  river.  An  effort 
was  made  to  throw  the  gaseg  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  neighbouring  farm  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  reapers  there,  and 
then  the  culprit  would  immediately  take 
to  his  heels,  for,  the  moment  he  would  be 
seen,  missiles  of  all  descriptions, — sickles, 
stones,  &c.,— would  be  hurled  after  him. 

The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  this 
old  custom.  If  it  was  in  every  detail 
identical  with  the  same  old  custom 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  it 
would  be  still  interesting  and  instructive ; 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Welsh 
custom  differs  in  some  important  respects 
from  that  on  the  continent,  which  may 
possibly  go  to  modify,  in  some  degree, 
the  theories  advanced  by  Frazer  in  his 
"  Golden  Bough."  There  are  other  features, 
e,g.,  the  fact  that  the  gaseg  was  of  no  value 
after  the  middle  of  September,  which  must 
be  very  valuable  evidence  in  support  of  bis 
interpretation  of  this  interesting  custom. 


A     GOOD     EXAMPLE. 


The  mountainous  parish  of  Uanuwchllyn,  in 
Merionethshire,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  first  to 
adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1892,  under  the 
Local  Gbvemment  Act,  1894.  The  proposal  that 
the  Act  should  be  adopted  was  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  Glan  Dwr.  There  was  no  lack  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority  of 
rate-payers  and  others.  Attempts  were  made  at 
persuading  farmers  and  labourers,  especially  the 
former,  te  vote  against  the  Act.    *'If  you  de- 


liberately add  te  the  rates,  especially  in  these  hard 
times,  the  landlord  will  see  that  your  demands  for 
a  reduction  of  rents  were  unreasonable." 

The  poll  was  taken  March  2nd.  Farmers  and 
labourers  trudged  a  distance  of  seven  miles  in 
many  cases,  through  sleet  and  snow-drifts,  te 
record  their  votes.  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  of  Plas-  Deon 
counted  the  votes,  finding  that  134  had  voted  for 
the  Act,  and  only  19  against.  Is  it  not  a  good 
example  to  other  parishes  ? 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


EXPLANATOEY. 


(^APTAIN  TREVOR  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  men  that  know  not  in  the  morning  what 
has  happened  the  night  before.  There  are  siich 
men ;  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  moment,  or 
something  stronger  than  the  moment,  have  babbled 
out  what  has  been  collecting  for  a  long  time  in 
their  thoughts,  and  by  the  morning  they  have  not 
the  haziest  notion  about  what  they  have  said  or 
what  took  place.  The  only  thing  they  have  to  a 
certainty,  is  a  sort  of  dreamy  and  indefinite  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  said  something  they  ought 
not  to  have  said,  and  that  something  happened 
that  ought  not  to  have  .happened.  And  when  an 
account  of  the  previous  night  is  given  them,  they 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  shake  their  heads,  confess 
their  ignorance,  and  their  sorrow,  and  acknowledge 
that  they  were  all  so  and  so,  and  consequently,  in  a 
way,  were  not  responsible.  No,  Captain  Trevor 
did  not  belong  to  that  class.  Though  at  times  he 
allowed  his  lips  and  mouth  to  ally  themselv£s 
pretty  often  with  spirits,  his  brain  itself  was,  so  to 
say,  a  total  abstainer ;  and  kept  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  Bacchus.  It  is  not  an  absolutely 
unknown  thing  for  a  total  abstainer  and  a  strict 
member  of  the  church  to  keep  a  public-house, — he 
pays  the  rent,  and  sells  the  liquors,  but  does  not 
touch  them  himself.  There  was  this  same  sort  of 
relationship  between  Captain  Trevor's  body  and 
mind.  His  body,  so  to  speak,  as  he  would  say, 
made  a  considerable  use  of  Scotch  whiskey,  but  his 
brain  was  an  abstainer,  if  it  did  not  lecture  on 
abstention.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  on 
his  blind  side.  Even  in  his  most  joyful  moments, 
in  the  company  of  associates  who  were  at  times' 
inclined  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for  them,  the 
Captain's  brain  kept  sentry,  as  it  were,  and  was 
able  on  the  day  after  the  feast  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  all  that  happened. 

On  the  morning  after  the  night  that  has  been 
referred  to,  the  Captain  awoke  fairly  early,  with 
his  head,  not  only  free  from  ache,  but  perfectly 
clear.  Indeed,  the  Captain  would  have  called  his 
head   to  account,  and   have    considered  himself 


highly  insulted,  if  it  had  suffered  from  the  semblance 
of  an  ache  as  a  result  of  having  drunk  only  about 
a  dozen  glasses  of  whiskey.  Headache,  according 
to  the  Captain's  opinion,  was  a  thing  that  only 
troubled  those  who  had  some  organic  disease,  and 
such  people  ought  to  keep  away  altogether  from 
spirits,  for  he  had  heard  that  that  complaint, 
namely,  headache,  was  an  unpleasant  enough  thing. 
And  in  this  respect  the  Captain  disagreed  with  the 
doctors,  who  said  that  alcohol  was  quite  un- 
necessary for  strong  people,  but  could  do  some 
good  to  weak  ones.  The  Captain  believed  entirely 
the  reverse.  For  strong  people  alone,  he  said, 
strong  drink  was  intended,  but  as  to  those  whose 
legs  and  heads  were  effected  by  participating  in  it, 
their  duty  was  to  keep  well  away  from  it.  ^As  a 
provision  for  this  class,  the  Captain  considered  the 
teetotal  society  a  very  excellent  institution,  and  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  zeal  of  its  members. 
He  would  certainly  not  have  hesitated,  if  he  had 
been  asked,  to  take  the  chair  at  a  teetotal  meeting, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  not  alone  in  this 
position,  and  thought  that  he  could  name  more 
than  one  man  similar  to  himself  who  had  occupied 
such  a  situation  without  considering  himself  guilty 
of  any  incongruity  of  conduct. 

The  Captain  was  up  early,  as  has  been  said,  and 
reviewed  in  his  mind  the  revelations  of  the  previous 
night  with  considerable  satisfaction,  for  he  had  for 
some  time  perceived  that  his  circumstances  were 
becoming  hopeless,  and  he  had  been  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  preparing  the  minds  of  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  for  what  might  happen. 
This  bother  was  over  at  last ;  and  he  had  no  longer 
to  wear  a  mask  at  home.  He  had  determined, 
whenever  he  made  the  revelation  to  his  family,  to 
set  out  his  position  in  the  blackest  aspect  that  was 
possible.  He  thought  that  this  was  a  wiser  way 
than  revealing  it  gradually.  In  delineating  his 
worldly  position  in  the  most  hopeless  guise  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  the  Captain  believed  that  he 
could  renew  his  family  happiness,  and  that  things 
would  improve  rather  than  grow  worse.  He  had 
also  been  aware  for  some  time  that  the  liberty  and 
silent  encouragement  to  "  carry  on  "  which  he  had 
given  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  created  in  them 
high  and  false  sentiments, — sentiments  that  were 
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nearly  aristocratic.    He  clearly  peroeiyed  that  he 
himself  had  led  them  to  foster  these  sentiments, 
and  he  thought,  now,   that  it  was  his  duty  to 
undeoeiye  them,  and  that  not  gradually,  but  aU  at 
once,— not  by  cutting  merely  some  branches  off  the 
tree,  but  by  applying  the  axe  straight  to  its  trunk. 
He  knew  very  well  that  this  would  cause  a  great 
commotion  and    noise  in  Ty'nyrardd, — and  that 
there  would  be  some  astonishment,  crying,  and 
sulking;  but  after  all,  all  would  be  over  in  one 
night.     "So  to  specik,''   as   he    would    say,   the 
Captain  had  tucked  up  his  sleeves  for  the  job 
several  times,  but  on  thinking  over  its  effect,  his 
courage  had  failed.    But  now  the  storm  was  over, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  knew  of  his  position  as 
well  as  he  did.    Notwithstanding  that  the  Captain 
thought  he  had  made  one  mistake  in  making  the 
revelation,  and  that  was  the  truthful  picture  he  had 
given  of   his    own   deceitful    life.     He  had  not 
previously  intended  to  do  this,  and  the  object  ho 
had  in  view  did  not   make    it    necessary.    The 
Captain  knew  very  well  that  Mrs.  Trevor  looked 
upon  him  as  a  model  of  a  good  and  honourable 
man ;    and  if   it   had   happened   to    him   to   die 
suddenly,  without  leaving  a  will  behind  him,  she 
would  not  have  hesitated,  not  only  to  place  him  in 
heaven,  but  to  have  looked  upon  that  glorious 
and    beautiful    place   as   having   had    a    further 
ornament  added  to  it.     What  husband,  with  such 
knowledge  as  this,  would  not  have  prided  himself 
in  his  wife  P    But  now,  the  Captain  felt  that  he  had 
broken  the  charm;  and  such  a  mistake,  he  con- 
fessed to   himself,   was    not    worthy  of  Captain 
Trevor.     He  never  for  a  moment  admitt  >d  that  the 
whiskey  had  anything  to  do  with  the  error,  though 
he  had  got  it  from  a  new  place.     **  No,"  said  the 
Captain  to  himself,  '*it  must  have  been  that  I 
suddenly  took  a  liking  to  making  a  dean  breast  of  it. 
The  thing  was  a  pleasure  so  strange  to  me  !     It 
is  a  great  thing  to  begin  to  split.     It's  just  the 
same  as  with  a  woman  who  has  begun  house- 
cleaning,  she  relishes  it, — she  must  go  through 
with  it.     But  still  I  made  a  mistake.'* 

When  the  Captain  came  to  the  breakfast  table 
that  morning,  he  had  a  painful  consciousness  that 
he  was  a  new  sort  of  creature  in  Mrs.  Trevor's  sight ; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  this,  the  fact 
was  apparent  in  her  face,  for  it  was  darkened  with 
a  hopeless  misery,  instead  of  being  as  usual  glowing 
with  love  and  admiration.  This  was  not  comfort- 
able for  the  Captain,  and  he  therefore  put  on  the 
pleasantest  smile  that  had  been  on  his  face  for 
years,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  right 
understanding  between  himself  and. Mrs.  Trevor. 
Whilst  Mrs.  Trevor  was  pouring  the  coffee  into  the. 
cups,  in  solemn  silence,  with  her  face  like  a  cloud 
bordering  on  rain,  the  Captain  reclined  his  two 


elbows  on  the  table,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  a  level 
with  his  nose,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  say 
grace, — a  thing  he  had  not  previously  done  for 
some  time.  And  addressing  the  maid-servant,  he 
said, — 

"  You  can  go  now,  Kitty.  We  can  get  on  very 
well."  Then,  after  a  short  silence,  turning  an 
amiable  face  towards  Mrs.  Trevor,  he  continued, — 
"  Sarah,  I  know  by  your  looks  that  you  have  taken 
what  I  said  last  night  too  much  to  heart.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  the  best  of  families,  and 
the  brightest  of  Christians,  sometimes  meet  with 
bitter  things  in  their  circumstances.  Indeed  there 
are  examples  of  this  in  the  Holy  Scripture, — 
especially  in  the  Old  Testament, — and  that  too  in 
an  age  when  it  was  considered  that  Providence 
would  favour  the  godly, — such  for  instance  as 
Jacob,  Job,  and  David.  I  have  thought,  Sarah,  that 
there  may  be  something  in  ourselves  that  calls  for 
this  dispensation,  and  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  for 
our  spiritual  advantage.  I  have  not,  personally, 
I  know,  been  half  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  good 
things  and  the  success  that  Providence  has  thought 
fit  to  grant  me  for  so  many  years,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  is  a  correction  from  the 
Lord  to  lead  me  to  put  more  value  on  spiritual 
than  on  earthly  things.    What  do  you  say,  Sarah  ?  " 

Mrs.  Trevor  burst  out  crying,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Captain  helped  himself  again  to  a  little 
bacon.    After  doing  this,  he  continued, — 

*' Sarah — Sarah— don't  be  down-hearted.  I 
know  all  this  is  a  great  shock  to  you,  and  I  am  sorry 
now  that  I  acquainted  you  with  our  circumstances  so 
suddenly,  instead  of  letting  you  learn  them  gradual- 
ly, as  I  myself  came  to  know  them, — but  that  would 
have  been  making  you  wretched  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  wretchedness  would  not  have  improved  our 
circumstances,  but  would  rather  have  made  them 
worse.  I  don't  blame  you  at  all,  Sarah,  for  crying. 
You  will  be  better  aiid  easier  for  it.  Nature,  worse 
luck,  has  not  endowed  me  with  that  outlet  for  my 
feelings.  I  have  to  keep  all  my  grief  within  me, 
and  it  is  eating  me  up  gi-adually,  but  surely. 
However,  Sarah,  you  must  make  an  effort  to 
compose  yourself,  and  put  your  trust  in  God,  and 
I  must  do  so  too." 

**You  have  deceived  me,  Richard,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevor,  drying  her  eyes. 

"  How  so,  Sarah  ?  I  have  spared  you,  I'll  admit, 
but  *  deceive '  is  a  strong  word,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  In  this,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  making  an  effort 
to  possess  herself.  "  You  have  made  Susie  and  me 
think  that  you  were  well  off.  You  have  let  us  have 
anything  we  wished  for.  You  have  taught  us, — 
not  in  words,  I  know,  but  by  your  behaviour, — to 
look  down  on  the  poor,  and  even  on  people  better 
than  ourselves^  and  have  made  us  feel  that  we  were 
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something  above  the  common.  You  have  en- 
couraged U8  to  associate  with  people  of  a  higher 
station,  and  to  keep  away  from  the  other  people. 
And  now  you,  at  last,  without  our  suspecting  it  in 
the  least,  tell  us  that  we  are  poor,  and  that  all  is 
up  with  us.     Tou  have  been  cruel  to  us,  Richard.'* 

**I  thought,  Sarah,"  said  the  Captain,  "that 
last  night  I  gave  you  suiSicient  reason  for  my 
behaviour,  namely,  the  tenderness  of  my  heart, 
and  the  desire  I  had  to  avoid  damaging  your 
happiness  in  any  way.  And  yet  here  you  are 
calling  that  cruelty  !  I  know  it  is  a  weakness'  of 
mine, — my  over  anxiety  to  make  others  happy, 
though  it  costs  me  dear.  It  has  always  been  in  me. 
But  I  have  this  comfort, — that  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  thing.  Have  I  not  heard  you,  yourself,  Sarah, 
say,  and  very  appropriately,  how  wise  and  good 
the  Great  King  is,  in  keeping  from  us  a  fore- 
knowledge of  days  of  darkness  and  discomfort  ? 
It  is  astonishing  to  me,  Sarah,  that  that,  which  you 
consider  wisdom  in  the  Great  Ruler,  should  be 
considered  cruel  in  one  of  his  humble  creatures. 
What  is  before  us,  such  as  the  time  of  our  death, 
are  not  known  to  us.  Was  it  mercy  or  cruelty  that 
ordained  that  ?  " 

'*  You  know  quite  well,  Richard,  that  the  Lord 
deceives  no  one,  and  if  he  keeps  us  in  darkness  as 
to  things  which  are  to  come  he  has,  all  the  same, 
given  us  a  warning  to  be  ready  for  them.  You 
did  not  do  that." 

*'  No,  Sarah,  no ;  for  the  good  reason  that  I  did 
not,  any  more  than  any  other  mere  creature  of 
human  intelligence,  know  anything  about  the 
future.  If  I  had  been  sure,  say  a  year  ago,  that 
things  would  end  in  this  way,  do  you  think,  Sarah, 
I  would  not  have  warned  you  ?  It  is  true  I  have 
feared  long  ago  thnt  it  would  come  to  this ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  my  connection  with  Pwllygwynt, 
how  many  times  have  I  not  feared  things  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  after  all,  my  fears  turned  out 
to  be  without  foundation  or  cause  ?  If  I  had,  for 
years  past,  told  you  of  all  my  fears,  Sarah,  you 
would, — as  things  turned  out  so  differently  to  my 
fears, — have  got  to  believe  that  I  was  a  nervous 
character,  and  would  not  have  believed  what  now 
is  the  fact,  that  we  are  poor,  and  that  Pwllygwynt 
is  at  an  end." 

**Do  you  know,  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor, 
*'  that  it's  not  the  thought  that  we  are  poor  which 
troubles  me  most,  though  that  will  be  a  great 
change  to  us  after  all  our  carryings  on.  No,  our 
betters  have  come  to  poverty  before  this.  A  thing 
of  that  sort  is  a  decree  of  providence.  What 
breaks  my  heart  is  what  you  said  about  yourself. 
I  know  you  used  to  drink, — but  I  must  say  I  have 
never  at  any  time  seen  signs  of  drink  upon  you.  I 
know  that  you  have  been  mixed  up  with  all  kinds 


of  men ;  but  I  always  believed  that  you  were  an 
honest,  truthful,  and  God  fearing  man,  and  that 
was  the  great  comfort  of  my  life.  But  after  the 
things  you  said  last  night,  I  shan't  be  able  to  think 
so  of  you  now." 

*^  I  must  acknowledge,  Sarah,"  said  the  Captain, 
**that  you,  more  than  anyone  else,  except  the 
Omniscient,  know  me  best,  and  if  I  did  not  know 
myself,  I  know  to  whom  I  could  turn  to  get  a  true 
description  of  what  sort  of  person  I  am.  You 
have,  for  half  a  life  time,  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  getting  to  know  me,  out  and  out,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  that  too  under  every  condition.  And  it  is 
wonderful  to  think,  Sarah,  that  the  opinion  you 
had  of  me, — an  opinion  which  took  half  a  life  time 
to  form  and  strengthen, — should  have  been  upset 
in  an  hour, — ^indeed  in  half  an  hour, — if  not  less. 
I  am  inclined,  I  know, — I  have  been  so  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy, — to  undervalue  myself,  and  to  set  out 
my  faults, — or,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so,  sins, — 
in  an  aspect,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  extreme.  In 
other  words,  there  is  more  of  the  publican  than  of 
the  Pharisee  in  me.  And  yet,  Sarah,  I  believe  you 
will  admit,  and  that  freely,  that  the  confession  of 
sin  is  not  an  unusual  thing  in  religious  2)eople. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  might  be  said,  -  to  put  myself 
out  of  the  question,  looking  at  it  in  this  aspcfct, — 
it  might  be  said  that  the  confession  of  sin  is  a  sign 
and  mark  of  godliness.  Without  quoting  more 
than  one, — I'll  take  a  little  more  bread,  Sarah ; 
thanks,  ~  without  quoting  more  than  one  example 
from  Scripture, — ^though  many  come  into  my 
mind, — what  if  we  were  to  think  of  David  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  ?  What  opinion  would  be 
formed  by  many  an  irreligious  man, — or,  as  he  is 
sometimes  described,  a  man  who  does  not  possess 
spiritual  discernment, — about  a  man  like  David, 
when  some, — some  I  say,  Sarah, — of  his  psalms  are 
read  ?  He  would  beHeve  that  he  was  the  worst 
reprobate  in  the  world  when,  in  truth,  David  was 
a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  As  I  said  last  night, 
Sarah,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  own  life,  whilst, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  clear  con- 
science, I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  per- 
fection. And  still,  when  one  considers  the  number 
of  the  pit-holes  of  this  wicked  world  that  I  have 
of  necessity, — not  of  choice, — walked  among,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  of  their  contamination  has 
clung  to  me.  You  know,  Sarah,  next  to  nothing 
about  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  You  can,  in  your  private  life,  its  it  were, 
cogitate  over  these  things,  and  that  too  without 
sull3ring  your  soul  in  the  least,  whilst  I  am  obliged 
to  move  amongst  all  sorts  and  conditious  of  men, 
and  like  the  apostle  Paul,  am  obliged  to  make 
myself  all  things  to  all  men,  till  I  feel  sometimes 
inclined  as  I  did  last  night,  on  comparing  your  life 
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with  mine,  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  deoeitfol 
hypocrite,  though  I  am  really  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  who  knows  that  I  shall  not  be  saved !  We 
were  not  all  destined  to  live  a  private  life,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  in  the  gospel  a  provision  for 
every  class  of  us,  and  that  its  author  takes  into 
consideration  all  our  different  surroundings." 

**  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that, 
Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  who  had  now  recovered 
herself  a  great  deal.  "  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
you  were  yourself  last  night.  You  frightened  me 
very  much,  Bichard,  and  I  certainly  began  to 
think  that  you  were  an  irreligious  man,  and  that 
you  had  been  deceiving  me  for  years." 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


MAN  AND  WIFE. 


'T^HB    CAPTAIN   felt  vei-y  glad  that  he  had 
again  earned  the  x>erfect  .confidence  of  his 
wife,  and  said  he, — 

*'I  was  afraid,  Sarah,  that  you  had  formed  a 
wrong  opinion  of  me, — and  that  too  a  little 
hurriedly.  We  all  fall  in  many  things.  But  though 
a  man  may  often  gain, — and  I  could  give  many 
instances  of  it, — faith  in  a  night,  I  have  never 
heard,  so  far  as  I  remember,  of  anyone  having  lost 
it  in  a  night.  Pressure  of  circumstances  some- 
times makes  a  man  sx)eak  of  himself  in  an  aspect 
that  he  would  not  like  to  own  in  his  quietest 
moments.  Indeed  we  have  instances  of  the  best 
men  of  the  world, — under  the  weight  of  the  great 
cares,  sorrows,  and  temptations  of  this  wicked 
world, — talking  of  themselves  as  reprobates,  though 
none  of  their  acquaintances  would  have  considered 
them  as  such.  I  know  myself,  Sarah,  of  more  than 
one  really  good  man,  who  by  giving  way  too  much 
to  that  sort  of  thing,  has  committed  suicide  from 
self  reproach.  The  danger  to  every  thoughtful 
man,  such  as  myself,  and  to  one  who  is  conscious  of 
his  feelings,  is,  as  the  English  call  it,  to  become 
'morbid.'  But  what  I  was. going  to  say  is  this, 
Sarah,  I  know  that  last  night  I  went  into  extremes 
about  myself  a  little  too  much,  though  not  so  accord- 
ing to  Scripture.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  who  can  know  it  ?  But  I  trust,  Sarah,  that 
by  now  we  understand  each  other, — and,  though 
you,  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  lost  me  in  the 
crowd,  I  expect  that  you  now  realize  that  we 
are  both  walking  along  the  same  narrow  path. 
But,  as  is  the  case  too.  frequently,  in  this  life,  we 
have  to  neglect  the  really  important  matters, — 
the  matters  of  the  soul,  and  descend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  worldly  circumstances.  The 
tyranny  of  the  present,  as  the  English  say,  is  an 
unpleasant   enough   thing,  but   we   can't  shake 


ourselTes  free  of  it.  The  fact  is,  Sarah,  as  I  said 
last  night,  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  PwUygwynt, 
and  so,  of  necessity,  of  my  income.  I  told  Kitty 
not  to  call  Susie  this  morning  so  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two  to 
you,  Sarah.  Young  and  inexx)erienced  people  are 
not  always  discreet,  and  though  there  is  not  much 
fear  of  her  doing  it,  I  want  you,  Sarah,  to  make 
Sasie  promise  not  to  tell  a  word  about  what  I  said 
last  night,  and  to  make  her  acquainted,  in  your 
own  way,  with  the  explanation  I  have  now  given 
you,  Sarah, — that  is  to  say,  about  the  condition  of 
our  circumstances  and  my.  conduct  last  night. 
This  time  yesterday  the  future  seemed  perfectly 
dark  to  me;  but  now,  this  morning,  I  believe, 
Sarah,  I  see  a  cloud  like  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand, 
though  the  simile  perhaps,  is  not  quite  appro- 
priate,— but  you  understand  my  meaning,  Sarah. 
The  possibility  of  m^  being  able  to  keep  a  comfort- 
able home  depends  entirely  on  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  start  a  new  mine,  and  that  possibility 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  Mr.  Enoch  Hughes 
of  the  Cross  Shop.  If  Mr.  Hughes  joins  in  with 
us,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  will,  I  have  stall  hopes 
of  a  comfortable  subsistance,  but  if  Mr.  Hughes 
refuses,  I  have  not,  at  the  present  moment  any- 
thing else  in  view.  I- have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
getting  a  person  like  him  to  start  a  mine  is  better 
than  getting  a  hundred  poor  people.  In  a  word, 
my  hope  of  getting  out  of  my  present  difficulty 
depends  entirely  on  Mr.  Hughes.  If  he  turns  his 
back  on  me,  the  Lord  knows  what  will  become  of  us. 
Now,  Sarah,  last  night  I  gave  you  a  hint  in  a  few 
words,  about  another  matter.  The  matter  is  a 
delicate  one,  I  know,  but,  as  you  know,  Susie  is 
beginning  to  get  on  in  years,  and  the  girl  ought  to 
have  been  married  before  now,  and  have  made  a 
home  for  herself,  for  no  one  knows  what  may 
happen  to  me,  especially  as  my  prospects, — though 
not  hoi)ele8S, — are  not  as  bright  as  they  were. 
Well,  I  think,  Sarah,  that  I  know  men  fairly  well, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to 
spell  them  out  to  me,  I  can  read  them  for  myself, 
if  I  mistake  not,  and  I  think  you  will  find  I  am 
right, — time  will  show,— I  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  thinking  of  Susie.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hughes  is  not 
quite  the  sort  of  person  that  we  at  one  time  thought 
Susie  would  get, — perhaps  he  is  not  quite  the  sort 
of  person  which  she  herself, — ^without  having  her 
attention  directed  towards  him, — ^would  have  set 
her  mind  on.  But  oircimistances  have  changed, 
and  even  if  they  had  not  changed,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Hughes  would  not 
make  a  good  enough  husband  for  the  girl.  What 
do  you  think  about  it,  Sarah  ?  Do  you  imderstand 
what  I  mean  ?  " 
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**  I  do,  Biohard/'  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  "  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  very  well,  but  I  don't  want 
to  force  the  girl  to  take  anyone.  And  there's 
another  thing.  Perhaps,  when  Mr.  Hughes  realizes 
that  we  are  poor,  he  won't  think  about  Susie  any 
longer." 

*'You  imderstand  a  girVs  heart,  Sarah,"  said 
the  Captain.  **  There  is  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  understands  it  better, — ^but  you  don't  under- 
stiind  a  man^a  heart.  You  will  remember  very 
well,  Sarah,  that  when  I  fell  in  love  with  you, 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  possessed 
a  little  money, — ^indeed  that  you  were  rich,  but, — 
pardon  my  alluding  to  it, — I  have  never  mentioned 
the  matter  before,  so  far  as  I  remember,  except 
once  and  then  only  slightly.  You  know,  I  say, 
how  much  I  got  with  you,  but  did  that  lessen  one 
iota,  as  it  is  called,  my  love  for  you  ?  Not  a  bit, 
Sarah,  not  a  bit.  Indeed,  now,  I  am  glad  to  re- 
member that  I  got  nothing  with  you,  except  what 
was  in  you,  yourself, — and  that  was  quite  sufficient. 
Mind,  Sarah,  I  have  only  referred  to  this  with  the 
sole  object  of  showing  you  that  when  a  young  man 
has  set  his  mind  on  a  girl,  his  getting  to  knew  that 
the  object  of  his  love  does  not  possess  riches  does 
not  make  him  change  his  intentions  towards  her,  nor 
lessen  his  love  in  the  least,  but  rather  the  opposite. 
At  least,  that  is  my  experience,  and  I  am  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  generality  of  the  human 
race,    besides,  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  why  Mr. 


Hughes  or  any  one  else  should  get  to  know  that  we 
are  poor,  for  the  present,  at  all  events." 

"I  am  afraid,  Eichard,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  ^^that 
Susie  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  Mr.  Hughes.  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say  against  the  man, — he 
is  right  enough  so  far  as  I  know, — ^but  it  will  be 
a  strange  thing  to  me  if  Susie  likes  him." 

*'  Parents'  duty,  Se^ah,  as  you  know,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  is  to  guide  their  children,  and  the  duty 
of  children  is  to  .obey,  without  asking  questions. 
And  as  you  mentioned  liking, — will  she  like,  do 
you  think,  to  go  out  to  service  ?  Will  she  like  to 
wash  floors,  with  every  sort  of  Mary  Anne,  and 
Mary  Jane,  and  mix  up  with  every  kind  of  slut  ? 
You  must  explain  to  her,  Sarah,  in  language  that 
she  cannot  mistake,  that  nothing  but  menial  work 
is  before  her,  if  she  is  not  wise  and  sensible  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  happens,  I  must  ask  you  and 
Susie,  at  all  events,  to  show  all  due  respect  and 
suitable  attention  and  welcome  to  Mr.  Hughes 
when  he  comes  here.  Our  livelihood,  as  a  family, 
depends  upon  his  *yes'  or  his  *no.'  Do  you 
understand  what  I  mean,  Sarah  ?  But  I  hear  Susie 
coming  down  stairs,  so  I'll  be  off  to  the  mine. 
Bemember,  Sarah,  I  expect  you  to  have  made 
everything  right  before  I  come  back." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  Bichard,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor. 

**  All  right,"  said  the  Captain,  and  away  he  went 
before  Susie  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 


«» 
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This  song  also  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Cykbu,  with  music  by  David  Jenkins,  Mus.  Bac,  and  Welsh 
translation  by  £.  Anwyl,  M.  A. 


SOME  boast  their  classic  stream. 
Where  nymphs  and  naiads  dream. 
Their  buildings  touched  by  time  till  old  and  grey,- 
Our  college  towers  in  pride 
By  the  western  water's  side. 
Where  wild  waves  vainly  beat  along  the  bay. 

Chobtjs, — 

"  What  may  your  motto  be, 

O  college  by  the  sea  ?  " 

**  Nid  byd  byd  heb  wybodaeth," —  answer  we, 

Bage,  ye  gales !  ye  surges  seethe ! 

Aberystwyth  f u  a  fydd ! 

From  near  or  distant  home 

Her  sons  and  daughters  come. 

Awhile  to  tairy  by  the  wind-swept  shore ; 

Dim  midnight  oil  they  bum. 

Nor  sport  and  pleasure  spurn. 

Those  days  shall  dwell  in  memory  evermore. 

Aberystivyth,  St.  David's  Day,  1895. 


Chokus, — 

**  What  may  your  motto  be 

O  college  by  the  sea  ?  " 

"  Nid  byd  byd  heb  wybodaeth," — ^answer  we, 

^K^6>  y^  gales !  ye  surges  seethe ! 

Aberystwyth  f u  a  fydd ! 

In  south,  west,  east,  and  north, 

Her  children  travel  forth, 

Bright  kindle  learning's  torch  like  morning  star ; 

From  mountain,  moor,  and  plain, 

Across  the  purple  main. 

The  flamma  sacra  bums  and  shines  afar. 

Chobus, — 

Fair  may  your  future  be, 

Our  college  by  the  sea  ! 

While  wind  and  wave  make  merry  minstrelsy ! 

Kage,  ye  gales !  ye  sur^s  seethe ! 

Aberystwyth  f u  a  fydd ! 

J.  B.  AuiswoBTH  Dayies. 


ANCIENT    MARRIAGE    CUSTOMS. 

TRACEABLE   IN   TBE   STOllV  OP  "  KILHWCH  AND  OLWEN." 


By  Meta.  Williams,  F.E.H.S. 


HERE  is  generally  good 
reason  why  a  folk  tale 
should  l>e  as  it  is,  and 
.  not  otherwise.  Through 
centuries  of   repetition 
nnd  consequent  mcxlifi- 
cation,  the   old   stories 
rins  true  to  old  habits 
and  superstitions;  and, 
like  survivals   of    old- 
world    custom,    reflect 
the  life  of  earlier  times. 
This  is  no  less  true  of 
the  story  of  "  Kilhwch 
and    Olwen "   than    of 
other  tales.     It  ends  with  a  wedding;  and 
if  in   this  respect  it  resembles   the  con- 
ventional fairy  tale,  in  this  it  also  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  Mabinogion. 

True  that  Maxen  the  emperor,  in  bis 
"Dream,"  sees  the  maiden  he  loves  best, 
and  woos  and  wins  her ;  but  after  that,  the 
story  tells  how  the  empress  made  good 
roads  in  Britain,  how  Boine  rebelled  and 
was  subdued,  and  how  Brittany  was 
colonized  from  Britain.  One  of  Owen's 
adventures,  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Fountain," 
is  his  mairiage  with  the  mysterious 
countess,  who  takes  her  name  from  the 
magJQ  well  in  her  domains.  But  his 
coming  home  to  Arthur's  court,  after  dis- 
appearing twice  without  word  or  sign, 
brings  the  story  to  a  joyful  close.  Pwyll, 
Prince  of  Dyfed,  in  the  Mabinogi  which 
bears  his  name,  wins  the  gentle  Rhianon 
for  his  bride;  but  the  interest  of  the  tale 
lies  in  the  recovery  of  their  child,  which, 
like  Mabon,  the  son  of  Modrow,  "  vanished 
from  between  its  mother  and  the  wall " 
before  it  was  one  night  old.  As  for  the 
"  Dream  of  Rhonabwy  "  and  "  Ludd  and 
Levelys,"  they  have  no  heroines  at  all. 

Even  such  a  tale  as  the  "  Mabinogi  of 
Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy,"  in  which  a 
bride  is  formed  for  a  luckless  youth,  by 
magic,  out  of  flowers,  dismisses  the  wedding 
in  few  words ;  nor  do  the  stories  of 
Branwen,  of  Maxen,  or  of  Pwyll,  make 


much  more  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on 
such  occasions.  But  in  the  Kilhwch  tale 
the  wooing  and  wedding  of  Olwen  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  story,  the 
central  fact  upon  which  it  turns ;  and 
towards    this    end   a   multitude  of    inde- 

Eendent  tales,  scraps  of  mythology,  and 
ragments  of  tradition  are  made  to  con- 
tribute; while  a  vast  crowd  of  wondrous 
personages,; — heroic,  mythical,  and  quasi- 
histoncal, — are  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  hero.  No  matter  how  far  afield  the 
story-teller  seems  to  wander,  the  object  of 
the  quest  is  so  steadily,  though  unob- 
trusively, kept  before  the  mind,-  that  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  varied  incidents  could 
be  definitely  grouped  around  ancient 
marriage  ceremonies. 

What  these  ceremonies  may  have  been 
we  can  gather  from  habits  still  prevailing 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
among  races  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
at  much  the  same  level  of  civilization  ks 
our  Celtic  forefathers  when  the  story  of 
"  Kilhwch  and  Olwen  "  began  to  be  put 
together.  We  can  find  much,  ako,  from 
old  laws,  from  folk  lore,  and  fairy  tale,  and 
from  survivals  of  quaint  usages,  among 
peoples  who  have  almost  forgotten  why 
they  perpetuate  them. 

Recent  writers  are  inclined  to  r^ard 
primitive  marriage  as  less  the  act  of  the 
tamily  or  individuals  most  nearly  con- 
cerned than  of  the  community,  the  whole 
tribe  joining  to  capture  or  purchase  a  wife 
for  one  of  its  members.  The  bride  would 
seem  to  have  h  ,d  little  or  no  voice  in  the 
matter. 

Traces  of  tribal  action  in  marriage  are 
believed  to  be  found  in  the  ceremony 
of  bride-capture,  and  the  mock  combat 
between  the  captors  of  the  bride  and  the 
defenders  of  her  father's  hearth,  which 
form  part  of  the  wedding  custom  of  many 
races.  The  Mongolian  bride  rides  away 
on  a  fleet  steed  across  steppes,  pursued  by 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends.  In  Wales, 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  used  to 
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mount  their  merlins,  —  small  mountain 
horses— on  the  wedding  morning,  and  go 
to  demand  the  bride  of  her  family.  They, 
also  on  horseback,  always  replied  with  a 
refusal.  Thereupon  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  bride  galloped  away  with  her  behind 
him,  at  the  utmost  speed  of  the  fleetest 
steed  that  could  be  got,  the  party 
following  in  headlong  haste.  Not  till  they 
were  all  fairly  wearied  out  was  the  bride- 
groom permitted  to  overtake  his  bride, 
whom  he  led  away  in  triumph,  and  the 
ceremony  ended  in  feasting  and  jollity.* 
Similar  customs  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  writing  in  1682,  says, — "On 
the  day  of  bringing  home,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  ride  out  and  meet  the  bride 
and  her  friends  at  the  place  of  meeting. 
Being  come  near  each  other,  the  custom 
was  of  old  to  C€Lst  short  darts  at  the 
company  that  attended  the  bride,  but  at 
such  a  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt 
ensued.  Yet  it  is  not  out  of  the  memory 
of  man  that  the  lord  of  Howth  on  such  an 
occasion  lost  an  eye."  The  combat  between 
the  friends  of  the  bride  and  those  of  the 
bridegroom  was,  in  later  times,  represented 
in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Scotland,  by 
the  firing  of  guns  ;  and  the  siege  and 
defence  of  the  hearth  seem  to  have  been 
long  and  elaborate  in  the  wedding  customs 
of  Lorraine.  Indeed  the  wedding  customs 
of  Lorraine  are  often  cited  as  embracing 
all  the  chief  features  of  primitive  marriage, 
— the  bride-capture,  conflict,  and  defence 
of  the  hearth;  the  truce  and  commg  to 
terms,  involving  a  sort  of  scolding  match  ; 
the  payment  of  the  bride-price ;  the  deck- 
ing of  the  bride,  and  the  detection  by  the 
bridegroom  of  the  bride,  disguised  among 
her  visitors  and  friends ;  the  offering  of  a 
Sacrifice  and  the  wedding  feast. 

The  detection  of  the  bride  is  especially 
interesting,  as  offering,  seemingly,  the  only 
hint  of  choice  on  her  part;  for  it  is  by 
collusion  with  her  that  the  bridegroom  is 
successful  in  stories  like  the  Welsh  tale  of 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Van  Pool,"  in  which  the 
fairy  maiden  puts  out  her  foot,  that  her 
lover  may  recognise  her  shoe-tie ;  and  the 
Highland  story  of  the  ogre's  daughter,  who 


*  Have  (bete  marriage  ouatoms  qniie  died  out  of  Oarmarthen- 
sliire  and  Cardlgansbire  ?  Have  the  rhymea  apokeo  on  the 
oooaaion  been  pabUabed? 


pushed  her  needle  through  a  sheet  with 
the  eye  forward  instead  of  the  point,  when 
her  suitor  was  required  to  distinguish  hers 
from  her  sisters'.  In  countries  where 
such  practices  still  hold  ground,  the  bride- 
groom seems  to  be  not  unfrequently 
severely,  put  to  the  test ;  and  is,  probably 
successful  for  similar  reasona 

Such  are  the  customs  which  seem  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  story  of 
"  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,"  and  which  may 
furnish  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
it  suggests.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
Kilhwch  ask  Arthur  to  cut  his  hair  before 
asking  him  for  his  aid  in  winning  his 
bride  ?  Why  does  Kilhwch  take  so  small 
a  part  in  procuring  the  marvels  claimed 
by  the  giant,  as  compared  with  Arthur 
and  his  men  ?  Why  should  the  long  list 
of  marvels  be  demanded  by  Yspaddaden 
Pen  Cawr,  from  the  suitor  for  his 
daughter  s  hand  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  story 
falls  naturally  into  two  pai*ts,  depending 
on  two  important  features  of  primitive 
marriage, — ^the  responsibility  of  the  tribe  to 
aid  in  procuring  a  bride  for  one*  of  its 
members,  and  the  payment  of  the  bride- 
price.  The  first  embraces  the  events  which 
lead  to  Kilhwch's  journey  to  Arthur's 
court,  and  his  admission  among  his  com- 
panions ;  the  second  recounts  the  toils  and 
dangers  in  which  they  became  involved, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  him. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  ancient,  and  indeed 
with  comparatively  modern  custom,  that 
the  bride,  so  far  from  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  consenting  party  to  the 
marriage,  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
it.  The  event  comes  to  pass,  as  so  often 
happens  in  folk  tales,  through  the  defeated 
malice  of  a  step  mother. 

When  Prince  Balyth's  new  bride  "  laid  a 
destiny  upon  "  her  stepson,  that  he  should 
never  be  suited  with  a  wife  until  he  should 
obtain  the  hand  of  Olwen,  she  certainly 
meant  him  no  good.  Such  predictions, 
uttered,  it  might  be,  in  words  surviving 
from  the  tongue  of  an  older  race,  hardly 
intelligible,  even  to  the  speaker,  were  bs 
much  dreaded  by  our  Celtic  forefathers  as 
the  muttered  imprecations  of  their  sacred 
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men  are  feared  by  many  a  savage  tribe  to- 
day. They  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  in- 
cantation, believed  to  put  the  fate  of  one 
person  completely  at  the  mercy  of  another ; 
and  endless  trouble  and  toil  they  were  h'^ld 
to  bring  upon  the  victims. 

Kilhwch  might  have  blenched,  with 
reason,  at  the  prospect  before  him;  but 
instead,  he  flushed  with  joy ;  and  "  the  love 
of  the  maiden  diffused  itself  through  all 
his  frame,  though  he  had  nBver  seen  her." 
To  him,  his  stepdame's  words  sounded  like 
happy  tidings,  Jor  he  was  destined  to  over- 
come his  fate. 

The  whole  story  abounds  in  descriptions, 
strange  or  beautiful,  weird  or  quaint,  but 
with  due  regard  for  literary  effect  and 
artistic  balance.  Only  two  are  of  any 
considerable  length,  and  those  two  the 
most  charming, — that  of  the  youth  setting 
out  to  seek  his  bride,  and  that  of  the 
maiden  when  he  has  found  her.  Never 
was  drawn  a  more  bewitching  portrait  of 
girlish  loveliness ;  never  was  painted  a 
fairer  picture  of  youthful  manhood  setting 
out  upon  life's  journey,  too  full  of  hope 
and  vigour  to  be  dismayed  by  gloomy 
portents.  "  The  youth  pricked  forth  upon 
a  steed  with  head  dappled  grey,  of  four 
winters  old,  firm  of  limb,  with  shell-formed 
hoofs,  having  a  bridle  of  linked  gold  on 
his  head,  and  upon  him  a  saddle  of  costly 
gold.  And  in  the  youth's  hand  were  two 
spears  of  silver,  sharp,  well-tempered, 
headed  with  steel,  three  ells  in  length,  of 
an  edge  to  wound  the  wind,  and  cause 
blood  to  flow,  and  swifter  than  the  fall  of 
the  dew  drop  from  the  blade  of  reed  grass 
upon  the  earth  when  the  dew  of  June  is 
at  the  heaviest.  A  gold-hilted  sword  was 
upon  his  thigh,  the  blade  of  which  was  of 
gold,  bearing  a  cross  of  inlaid  gold  of  the 
hue  of  the  lightning  of  heaven."  "  About 
him  was  a  four-cornered  cloth  of  purple, 
and  an  apple  of  gold  W£is  at  each  corner, 
and  every  one  of  the  apples  was  of  the 
value  of  an  hundred  kine.  And  there  was 
precious  gold  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
kine  upon  his  shoes  and  upon  his  stirrups, 
from  the  knee  to  the  tip  of  his  toe.  And 
the  blade  of  grass  bent  not  beneath  him, 
so  light  was  his  courser's  tread,  as  he 
journeyed  towards  the  gate  of  Arthur's 
palace." 


Leaving  his  attendants  in  the  courtyard, 
he  rode  on  into  the  hall.  ''Greeting  be 
unto  thee,  soveieign  ruler  of  this  island, 
and  be  this  greeting  no  less  to  the  lowest 
than  to  the  highest,  and  be  it  equally  to 
thy  guests,  and  thy  warriors,  and  thy 
chieftains,"  cried  he ;  and  after  this  saluta- 
tion, which  fittingly  embraced  all  those  on 
whom  he  was  about  to  call  for  aid,  he 
asked  his  boon, — **!  will  that  thou  bless 
my  hair."  **That  shall  be  granted  thee," 
said  Arthur,  and  called  for  scissors  and  a 
golden  comb. 

What  this  ceremony  implied,  in  the  fifth 
century,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
Nennius.  ''  Saint  Qermanus,  taking  the 
child  by  the  hand,  said, — '  I  will  be  a  father 
to  you,  my  son,  nor  will  I  dismiss  you  till 
a  razor,  scissors,  and  comb  are  given  to  me, 
and  it  is  allowed  you  to  give  them  to  your 
carnal  father.'  The  child  obeyed  Saint 
Germanus,  and  going  to  his  father  said  to 
him, — *  Thou  art  my  father ;  shave  and  cut 
the  hair  of  my  head.'"  The  druids  were 
tonsured  from  ear  to  ear,  in  token  of  sanctifi* 
cation  to  the  gods ;  and  the  same  idea,  no 
doubt,  leads  to  the  cutting  of  a  lock  of  a 
child's  hair  at  its  baptism,  among  the 
Peruvian  Indians ;  the  thought,  at  bottom, 
being  probably  one  of  representative 
sacrifice.  It  is  said  that  Constantine, 
wishing  the  Pope  to  become  adoptive  father 
to  his  son  Heraclius,  sent  him  some  of  the 
boy's  hair ;  and  that  in  the  eighth  century, 
people  of  importance  had  their  children's 
hair  cut  for  the  first  time  by  persons  of 
rank,  who  were  thenceforth  regarded  as, 
in  a  manner,  godfathers  to  them.  In  the 
Kilhwch  legend  we  see  the  custom  in  full 
force ;  and  the  cutting  of  the  boy's  hair  by 
Arthur  enrolls  him  among  his  companions, 
as  the  accolade,  in  after  times,  admitted  to 
the  ranks  of  chivalry.  There  is  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  "  Bardic  Museum "  of  the 
ceremony  of  making  knights  in  Arthur's 
time,  which  says  that  the  king  laid  his 
sword  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate  for 
knighthood.  This  may  possibly  suggest 
an  intermediate  step  between  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  and  the  touch  upon  the  shoulder. 
The  modern  mayor,  who  kneels  before  his 
sovereign  to  receive  the  stroke  which  dubs 
him  knight,  probably  thinks  as  little  of  the 
meaning  of  the  custom  as  the  Scottish  boy, 
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who,  in  his  play,  pulls  each  of  his  com- 
panions by  the  hair,  saying,  "  Will  ye  be 
my  man  ? " 

In  the  story,  the  tie  of  kindred  suggests 
itself  to  Arthur  as  he  combs  out  Kilhwch's 
hair.  "My  heart  warms  unto  thee,"  said 
he,  "and  I  know  thou  art  come  of  my 
blood.  Tell  me,  therefore,  who  thou  art'* 
Kilhwch  explains  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Kilyth,  son  of  prince  Celyddon,  and  of 
Goleuddydd,  the  day-bright  queen,  sister 
of  the  fair  Ygerne,  king  Arthur's  mother ; 
and  thereupon,  Arthur,  deeming  apparently 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
prince  proffers  his  allegiance  to  his  power- 
lul  kinsman  "  the  emperor,"  bids  him  claim 
his  boon.  Then  Eilhwch  calls  on  him  and 
his  whole  court  to  help  him  in  his  search 
for  his  bride,  as,  in  virtue  of  his  shorn 
locks,  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

A  wonderful  and  wildering  company 
were  they  whose  assistance  Kilhwch 
claimed.  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  gods  of 
sky  and  sea ;  heroes  of  sagos,  lost  or  half- 
forgotten  ;  and  monsters  like  the  half-man 
and  the  two  cubs  of  the  werewolf, — all 
paid  due  homage  in  the  wide  white  hall, 
and  swelled  the  train  of  Arthur.  In  such 
an  assemblage,  surely,  must  be  many  a  one 
who  had  heard  of  Olwen,  the  daughter  of 
Yspaddaden  Pen  Cawr,  chief  of  the  giants. 
But  the  son  of  the  Seer,  who  could  espy  the 
gnat  rising  in  the  morning  at  Caithness, 
when  he  was  at  king  Arthur's  palace  in 
Cornwall,  had  never  seen  her.  The  son  of 
the  Hearer,  who,  though  buried  seven 
cubits  beneath  the  earth,  could  hear  the 
ant,  fifty  miles  away,  rise  from  her  nest  in 
the  morning,  had  never  beard  her  footfall, 
or  the  flowers  grow  under  her  feet.  Gwyn, 
the  son  of  Nudd,  king  of  Laerie,  knew 
nought  of  the  maiden  ;    Qawain  of    the 

Slden  tongue  could  give  no  counsel  ; 
erlin  himself  was  silent ! 
Nevertheless  the  community  fails  not  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  one  of  its  members, 
though  the  last  admitted.  Messengers 
speed  forth  to  seek  the  maiden,  — 
procurer'  messengers,  perchance,  "whose 
feet  were  as  swift  as  their  thoughts  "  when 
on  an  embassage  ;  and  Arthur's  messenger, 
who,  "  knowing  whither  he  was  to  go, 
never  sought  a  path ;  but,  if  his  way  lay 
through  a  wood>  went  along  the  tops  of 


the  trees.  During  his  whole  lif^,  a  blade 
of  reed  grass  bent  not  beneath  him,  much 
less  did  one  ever  break,  so  lightly  did  he 
tread." 

The  envoys  fail  to  bring  back  tidings; 
for  the  prince  must  go  and  seek  his  bride 
himself.  But  he  docs  not  go  alone;  for 
this  matter  is  the  business  of  his  tribe,  and 
a  band  of  comrades  go  with  him,  chosen 
because  of  attributes  which  might  serve 
him  in  his  need. 

Arrived  in  the  land  of  the  giants,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  task  will  be  one 
of  no  common  danger.  The  first  person 
they  see  cries, — "Oh  men,  the  mercy  of 
heaven  be  upon  you,  do  not  that  for  all 
the  world.  None  who  ever  came  hither 
on  this  quest  returned  alive." 

At  the  door  of  the  herdsman's  cottage  a 
fresh  danger  meets  them.  The  herdsman's 
wife  ran  out  with  joy  to  greet  them ;  and 
Kai  snatched  a  billet  out  of  the  pile. 
And  when  she  met  them,  she  sought  to 
throw  her  arms  about  their  necks.  And 
Kai  placed  the  log  between  her  two 
hands,  and  she  squeezed  it  so  that  it  be- 
came a  twisted  coil.  "Oh  woman,"  said 
Kai,  "  if  thou  hadst  squeezed  me  thus, 
none  would  ever  again  have  set  their 
affections  on  me.     Evil  love  were  thia" 

Within  the  house  was  the  herdsman's 
son,  shut  up  in  a  stone  coffer,  for  fear  of  the 
giant ;  and  the  herdsman's  wife  takes  an 
opportunity  of  imploring  Kai  and  Uriel, 
as  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  to  retreat. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  story  seems  to 
afford  some  indication  of  the  custom 
known  as  detection  of  the  bride.  There  is 
naturally  danger  of  reading  into  such  a 
tale  more  than  it  was  ever  meant  to  tell ; 
and  the  hint  can  only  be  thrown  out  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Kilhwch  was  not  present  when  Kai  and 
Uriel  gave  their  word  that,  if  the  herds- 
man's wife  would  send  for  Olwen,  they 
would  not  carry  her  off  by  force.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  of  her  coming ; 
yet  "  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  knew  her." 
"  More  yellow  was  her  hair  than  the  flower 
of  the  broom,  and  her  skin  was  whiter 
than  the  foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were 
her  hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  blossom 
of  the  wood  anemone  amidst  the  spray 
of  the  meadow-fountain.     The  eye  of  the 
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trained  liawk,  the  glance  of  the  three- 
mewed  falcon  was  not  brighter  than  hers. 
Her  bosom  was  more  snowy  than  the  breast 
of  the  white  swan,  her  cheek  was  redder 
than  the  reddest  roses.  Whoso  beheld  her 
was  filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils 
sprang  up  wherever  she  trod.  And  there- 
fore was  she  called  01  wen." 

She  entered  the  house,  and  "sat  beside 
Kilhwch  on  the  foremost  bench."  This 
touch  is  probably  significant.  The  story 
of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Magh  Leana  "  contains 
a  passage  which  tells  how  the  king  of  Spain 
sent  a  druid  to  enquire  of  the  Irish  hero, 
Eoghau,  why  he  had  not  asked  for  his 
daughter's  hand ;  and  being  satisfied  with 
his  reply,  exclaimed, — "  That  is  the  answer 
of  a  king,  go  and  tell  my  daughter  to  sit  at 
Eoghau's  right  hand  and  that  she  shall 
espouse  him  this  night."  Sitting  together 
on  the  "  bride  bench  "  was  a  ceremony  that 
might  be  observed  at  a  Celtic  wedding. 
The  custom  of  bringing  home  the  bride  on 
the  bride  saddle,  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
may  be  a  survival  of  it. 

The  passage  which,  perhaps,  points  to 
detection  of  the  bride,  is  followed,  naturally 
enough,  by  one  which  looks  like  collusion 
between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  To 
Kilhwch's  appeal, — "  Ah,  maiden,  thou  art 
she  whom  I  have  loved ;  come  away  with  me, 
fair  Olwen,  pure  of  heart."  She  replies, — 
"  I  have  pledged  my  faith  to  my  father,  not 
to  go  without  his  counsel,  for  bis  life  will 
last  only  till  the  time  of  my  espousals." 
But  she  adds, — "  Whatever  is,  must  be.  Go 
ask  me  of  my  father,  and  that  which  he 
shall  require  of  thee,  grant  it." 

Comparing  the  Kilhwch  story  with  the. 
Irish  and  Scotch  versions  of  the  tale  called 
"  The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,"  and  "  The  Son 
of  the  King  of  Erinn,"  it  would  seem  that 
this  half-resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bride 
is  not  due  to  her  goodness  of  heart  alone, 
but  is  necessary  to  the  fidelity  of  the  story 
to  the  original  myth,  which  may  have  been 
the  source  of  all  three.  The  king  of  Ire- 
land's son,  like  Kilhwch,  journeyed  far  in 
search  of  a  bride,  with  a  band  of  chosen 
comrades,  each  with  some  peculiar  quality 
which  fitted  him  specially  for  the  adventure. 
"  The  March*  wind  that  was  behind  them 
would  not  overtake  them,  and  they  would 

'  ^^ouglaa^yde'i  "  Beride  the  Fire."  "" 


overtake  the  wind  of  March  that  was 
before  them,  and  they  were  that  night  in 
the  eastern  world  where  was  the  lady. 
The  lady  asked  the  king  of  Ireland's  son 
what  it  was  he  wanted ;  and  he  said  he 
was  looking  for  herself  as  his  wife.  *  You 
must  get  me,'  said  she,  *  if  you  loose  my 
enchantment  oflT  me ;'  "  and  she  herself  pro- 
posed the  tasks  and  put  the  dilBculties  in 
the  way  of  the  prince,  though  not  un- 
willing, in  the  end,  to  be  his  bride. 

Having  given  Kilhwch  this  hint,  not  to 
shrink  from  undertaking  the  payment  of 
th3  bride-price,  Olwen  "returned  to  her 
chamber  and  they  all  rose  up  and  followed 
her  to  the  castle."  Thrice  three  porters 
and  nine  watchdogs  guarded  the  nine 
portals  of  that  unhospitable  dwelling ;  but 
the  invading  bride-groom  and  his  friends 
slay  them  and  force  an  entrance.     "The 

Greeting  of  heaven  and  of  man  be  to  thee 
spaddaden  Pen  Cawr,"  say  they.  "We 
come  to  ask  thy.  daughter  Olwen  for 
Kilhwch,  son  of  Kilyth,  son  of  prince 
Celyddon." 

Porters  and  watchdogs  have  failed  the 
giant,  but  the  bride-capture  conflict  is  not 
over  while  his  own  right  hand  can  still 
maintain  the  defence  of  his  hearth.  Three 
times  the  comrades  go  to  the  castle  and  re- 
turn baffled;  and  each  time  as  they  leave 
the  hall,  he  throws  a  poisoned  dart  at  them. 
His  fury  does  not  harm  them,  but  recoils 
upon  himself,  with  fearful  effect ;  for  one 
or  other  of  them  catches  the  weapon  in  the 
air  and  flings  it  back,  inflicting  such 
wounds  on  Yspaddaden  Pen  Cawr  as  must 
have  caused  his  death,  had  he  been  other 
than  the  giant  he  was.  But  the  wound 
through  his  knee  would  only  cause  him  to 
walk  the  worse  henceforth ;  that  through 
his  breast  would  affect  his  breathing  and 
his  appetite,  at  times ;  that  throu^  his 
head  would  impair  his  eyesight  somewhat 
and  make  him  suffer  from  giddiness  every 
new  moon;  but  he  showed  no  signs  of 
dying,  and  the  champions  pitilessly  leave 
him  to  bemoan  his  son-in-law's  rudeness, 
and  to  pour  out  imprecations  on  the  smith 
who  fashioned  and  the  hearth  that  forged 
his  poisoned  darts. 

On  their  second  coming  to  the  castle,  the 
companions  are  dismissed  with  an  excuse 
which  points   again   to   tribal   action   in 
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marriage.  "Her  four  great-grandmothers 
and  her  four  great-grandfathers  are  yet 
alive;  it  is  needful  that  I  take  counsel 
with  them."  It  is  quite  in  keeping,  that 
though  so  many  and  such  distant  kindred 
must  be  consulted,  Olwen's  own  name  is 
not  so  much  as  mentioned,  nor  her  wishes 
considered.  The  fact  that  even  her  great- 
grandparents  are  to  be  asked  for  their 
consent,  implies  that  a  much  larger  number 
of  kinsfolk  must  be  included  in  the  council ; 
and  this  looks  like  the  primitive  household, 
consisting  of  several  generations,  living 
under  one  roof  and  obeying  one  chief.  The 
household  might  be  rather  a  clan  than  a 
family,  since  Kinship  was  reckoned  to  the 
ninth  degree. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Wales  say  that  "  a 
chief  of  kindred  is  to  act  in  concert  with 
his  kinsman  and  kinswoman  in  every  cir- 
cumstance ; "  but  the  laws  specially  re- 
lating to  marriage  do  not  lay  stress  on  the 
consent  of  kinswomen.  It  is  to  be  observed 
also  that  Kilhwch,  in  offering  to  the  chief 
of  the  giants  the  payment  of  Olwen's  dower 
and  her  maiden  fee,  says, — "  To  thee  will 
we  pay  it,  and  to  her  two  kinswomen  like- 
wise," and  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  decree 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  princess,  a  maiden  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  her  mother,  though  nothing 
more  is  said  about  payment  to  other  female 
relatives.  Neither  is  anything  said  about 
such  a  custom  as  is  implied  in  i  spaddaden 
Pen  Cawr's  parting  words  to  Kilhwch, — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  chargeable  for  food  or 
raiment  for  my  daughter  while  thou  art 
seeking  these  thinga"  In  France  and  in 
England,  a  betrothing-penny  used  to  be 
paid  to  the  bride  which  was  originally  an 
earnest  of  her  purchase  money.  Did  that 
earnest  money  ever  amount  to  the  support 
of  the  betrothed  in  her  father's  house  ? 
And  does  the  chief  of  the  giants  imply  that 
Olwen  is  not  yet  Kilhwch's  betrothed,  no 
payment  having  passed  between  them  ? 

The  ancient  laws  of  Wales  say  a  great 
deal  concerning  marriage  payments.  There 
Was  the  maiden  fee  to  be  paid  by  the 
father,  brothers,  kindred,  or  the  bride  her- 
self, to  the  lord ;  the  maiden  fee  from  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride ;  dower  to  be  given 
by  the  father  to  the  bride,  and,  above  all, 
the  bride-price,  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  father ;  nor  were  the  nuptials  complete 
11 


until  these  dues  were  paid,  or  binding  if 
they  continued  unpaid,  beyond  a  certain 
time.  Maine,  in  his  "Early  History  of 
Institutions"  says, — "Among  the  Aryan 
communities,  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  separate  property  of  women 
in  the  widely  diffused  ancient  institution 
known  as  the  bride-price.  Part  of  this, 
which  was  paid  by  the  bridegroom,  either 
at  the  wedding  or  the  day  after  it,  went  to 
the  bride's  father  as  compensation  for  the 
patriarchal  or  family  authority  which  was 
transferred  to  the  husband ;  -but  another 
part  went  to  the  bride  herself  and  wafi  very 
generally  enjoyed  by  her  separately  and 
kept  apart  from  her  nusband's  propeity." 

Olwen,  however,  like  many  another 
bride  in  fairy  tale,  would  derive  small 
benefit  from  the  bride-price  demanded  for 
her  by  her  father ;  his  object  being  only  to 
prolong  his  own  life  by  setting  her  suitors 
tasks  impossible  to  perform,  and  making 
them  pay  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of 
failure. 

When  Kilhwch  and  his  companions  went 
for  the  fourth  time  to  the  castle,  the  giant, 
having  exhausted  his  weapons,  named 
the  bride-price,  which  related  entirely  to 
the  wedding.  Of  the  forty  impossible 
things  he  would  have,  one  only  was  con- 
cerned with  the  decking  of  the  bride,  the 
wimple  for  Olwen's  head  on  her  wedding 
(lay.  Twelve  marvels  related  to  the  meats, 
drinks,  and  music;  and  the  remaining 
seven  and  twenty  wonders  were  concerned 
with  the  shaving  of  the  giant's  beard  and 
the  cutting  of  his  hair  before  the  wedding. 
That  twice  the  number  of  wonders  had  to 
be  brought  about  with  a  view  to  this 
ceremony  that  were  necessary  to  any  other 
part  of  the  wedding,  marks  its  importance. 
It  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  wedding,  but 
none  the  less  essential  to  it,  for  without  it 
the  marriage  could  not  have  been.  It  was 
no  more  a  detail  of  toilet  than  the  cutting  of 
Kilhwch's  hair  by  Arthur;  but  rather  a 
challenge  to  the  prince  to  conquer  him  if  he 
could.  As  cutting  of  the  hair  by  a  friend 
meant  subjection;  cutting  of  the  hair  or 
beard  by  a  foe  meant  subjugation.  So 
the  cropped  hair  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  betokened  servitude  ; 
while  the  long  locks  of  their  sovereigns  im- 
plied that  they  had  never  done  homage  to 
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any  lord.  Similarly,  in  a  well-known 
Welsh  tale,  Rhitta  the  giant  conquers  all 
the  kings  of  Britain,  cuts  off  their  beards 
and  makes  a  cloak  of  them ;  and  when 
Arthur  overthrows  him,  he  cuts  off  his 
beard  in  turn.  So  when  Kai  and  Bedivere 
plucked  out  the  giant  robber  s  beard  and 
made  a  leash  of  it,  Arthur  sang  an  englyn 
over  it,  when  they  put  it  into  his  hand, 
showing  how  dire  the  insult  was, — 

*'  A  leash  Kai  made 
Of  Dillus  son  of  Eurie*s  beard. 
Alive  were  he,  thy  death  t* would  be.** 

According  to  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good 
it  might  justly  cost  a  woman  her  life  if  she 
said  to  her  husband, — "Disgrace  to  thy 
beard ; "  and  when  Lynette,  in  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Fountain  "  wants  to  rouse  Owen  by 
the  bitterest  of  taunts  she  calls  him,  "  the 
deceiver,  the  faithless,  the  disgraced,  and 
the  beardless." 

The  story  of  the  "  King  of  Ireland's  Son  " 
bears  out  the  idea  of  defeat  and  submission 
associated  with  shaving  and  cutting  of  hair 
by  a  foe.  "  In  the  night,  she  (the  princess) 
came  and  said  to  him, — *  Here  is  a  scissors 
for  you,  and  unless  you  have  that  scissors 
for  me  to-morrow  morning,  the  head  shall 
be  struck  off  you."  So  she  placed  the  pin 
of  slumber  under  his  head  and  he  fell  into 
his  sleep ;  and  she  came  and  took  the 
scissors  from  him  and  gave  them  to  the 
king  of  poison  and  desired  him  to 
have  them  in  the  morning.  The  king  of 
poison  fell  asleep,  and  the  short  green 
man  came,  took  away  the  scissors  and  gave 
them  to  the  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  who 
had  them  in  the  morning."  So  the  lady 
could  not  add  his  head  to  the  three  score 
skulls  of  people  who  had  come  to  seek  her, 
aad  whicn  were  set  on  spikes  round  the 
castle.  Next,  she  gave  him  a  comb ;  and  the 
same  events  repeat  themselves.  Then  she 
bade  him  produce  for  her  the  head  of  him 
who  was  combed  with  that  comb  and  the 
short  green  man  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
king  of  poison  for  the  prince. 

There  is  a  pretty  close  parallel  between 
the  fate  of  the  king  of  poison  and  that  of 
the  chief  of  the  giants.  "  I  shall  win  thy 
daughter,"  says  Kilhwch,  "and  thou  shalt 
lose  thy  life ; "  and  the  giant  knows  that 
when  his  head  is  combed  by  his  foes,  it  will 
be  struck  off,  so  he  postpones  his  disgrace 


and  death  as  long  as  he  may ;  and  recount€ 
the  long  list  of  "  gesses,"  or  prohibitions  of 
destiny  that  guard  his  baneful  life.  Never 
will  his  beard  be  shaved,  but  with  the 
tusk  of  White-Tooth,  chief  of  the  boars ;  and 
the  razor,scisso^  s,and  comb  wherewith  alone 
his  hair  may  be  cut,  are  safe  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Bui-sting  Boar,  the  son  of  prince 
Tared,  who  will  carry  them,  between  his 
two  ears,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  nor  part 
with  those  jewels  but  with  his  life.  The 
chief  huntsman  and  the  boldest  warriors 
will  hardly  suffice  to  take  him,  alive  or 
dead ;  nor  can  the  hunt  proceed  without 
certain  horses,  hounds,  leashes,  and  chains 
which  are  part  of  the  bride-price  demanded 
from  Kilhwch. 

Not  without  a  smile  do  we  see  the  giant 
labouring  to  discourage  the  prince  by 
demanding  the  presence  of  such  warriors 
as  Caw,  of  North  Britain,  or  Gwyn,  the 
son  of  Nudd,  whom  Kilhwch  has  already 
adjured  to  help  him  in  his  quest ;  who 
rank  high  in  the  court  of  Arthur,  and  will 
follow  in  his  train.  Arthur,  himself,  is 
one  of  the  heroes  without  whom  the 
Bursting  Boar  never  can  be  hunted,  and 
the  situation  is  comical  when  Kilhwch 
rises  from  his  seat  face  to  face  with  the 
giant,  crying,  — "  Horses  have  I  and 
chivalry ;  and  my  lord  and  kinsman, 
Arthur,  will  obtain  for  me  all  these  things. 
I  shall  gain  thy  daughter  and  thou  shalt 
lose  thy  life."  In  fact  word-battle  between 
Kilhwch  and  the  giant  is  less  like  the 
poetical  contest  in  Lorraine  than  the  rough 
and  ready  formula  which  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  according  to  McGregor.* 
Two  men  called  the  "sens,"  being  sent 
from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  to 
demand  the  bride,  approached  the  dwelling 
of  her  parents,  and  on  making  their 
appearance  were  greeted  with  volleys  of 
firearms.     At  the  door  they  asked, — 

"  Does bide  here  ?" 


"  Aye ;  feht  de  ye  wint  wee  ir  ? " 

"  We  wint  ir  for " 

"  Bit  ye  winna  get  ir." 

"  But  well  tack  ir." 

"  Will  ye  come  in  and  taste  a  moofu'  o'  a 
dram  till  we  see  aboot  it  ? " 

And  so  the  "sens"  entered  the  house 
and  got  possession  of  the  bride. 

*  Oonnan's  Folk-loro  Relics  of  Early  Village  Life! 
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YtotSi  the  moment  of  Kilhwch's  an- 
nouncing his  kinship  with  Arthur,  h6 
stands  aside  from  the  quest.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  is  among 
Arthur's  warriors  and  huntsmen,  but  he 
plays  no  part  whatever.  It  is  Arthur  and 
his  men  who  procure  the  marvels  where- 
with to  purchase  his  wife,  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs  who  pay  the  bride- 
price  for  him. 

And  when  the  tasks  are  all  achieved, 
and  the  giant,  outwitted,  is  forced  to  give 
up  his  daughter,  he  does  not  miss  the 
chance  of  a  last  taunt, — ''  Thank  not  me  but 
Arthur,  who  has  accomplished  this  for  thee." 

Then  Caw,  of  North  Britain,  came  and 
shaved  him,  skin  and  flesh,  right  off  to  the 
very  bone  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Art  thou  shaved,  man  ? "  said  Kilhwch. 


"  I  am  shaved,"  said  he. 

"  Is  thy  daughter  mine  now  ? " 

"  She  is  thine,"  he  replied.  "  The  time  is 
come  for  me  to  lose  my  life." 

And  so  the  word-battle,  like  the  bride- 
capture  conflict,  ends  in  the  admission  of 
defeat. 

Then  the  son  of  his  brother,  the  herds- 
man, "  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  dragged  him  after  him  to  the  keep, 
and  cut  ofi*  his  head  and  placed  it  on  a 
stake  on  the  citadel."  Is  this  merely 
poetic  justice,  or  has  it  any  connection  with 
the  nuptial  sacriflce  ? 

So  they  captured  the  bride.  "  They 
took  possession  of  his  castle  and  of  his 
treasures.  And  that  night  Olwen  became 
Kilhwch's  bride,  and  she  continued  to  be 
his  wife  as  long  as  she  lived." 


WELSH    HYMNS    SUNG    AT    LORD    ABERDARE'S    FUNERAL. 

(Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wynne  Jones,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Carnarvon.) 


I. — BETH  SYDD  I  MI  YN  Y  BYD. 

"\17'B[AT  have  I  on  earth  below  ? 
•  "^      Ever-pressing  toil  and  woe ; 
Foe  on  foe  crowds  evermore, 
Day  and  night,  to  wound  me  sore. 
Healer  of  the  stricken  soul ! 
Quickly  come  and  make  me  whole ; 
Then  thy  praise  shall  ever  sound 
Till  the  heavenly  land  be  found. 

Would  that  while  I  see  the  light 
I  may  walk  with  God  aright, 
Nor  an  hour  from  him  divide, 
From  the  mom  till  eventide. 
Gentle  Jesus,  lord  of  grace, 
Let  me  now  behold  thy  face, 
Then  thy  praise  shall  ever  sound 
TiU  the  heavenly  land  be  found. 

n.— OAWN  BSGYN  o'E  DYBYS  ANIAIiWOH. 

Caught  up  from  the  wilds  of  the  desert 

To  Paradise,  home  of  the  blest. 
Our  souls,  all  the  weariness  over, 

In  peace  on  God^s  bosom  shall  rest ; 
And  we,  in  that  refuge  eternal. 

From  sin,  tribulation,  and  puin. 
Shall  cherish  for  ever  and  ever 

The  love  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

From  Salem's  far  heights  we  shall  witness 

Our  course  in  the  wilderness  here, 
Each  phase  of  our  life  shall  be  present. 

Our  spirit  to  gladden  and  cheer, 
Tho'  tempests  and  fears  come  before  us, 

The  grave  from  its  troubling  shall  cease, 
For  we  shall  be  safe  from  all  danger, 

At  large  in  the  ooeon  of  peace. 


III.— bydd  myrdd  o  ryfeddodau. 
What  myriad  sig^s  attending 

The  dawning  of  the  day ! 
From  seas  of  trouble  wending 

Redeemed  ones  make  their  way, 
In  what  array  of  whiteness, 

All  glorified  they  come. 
Like  to  their  Lord  in  bri&^htness 

Uprising  from  the  tomb. 

A  day  of  anxious  weighing 

Shall  try  the  faith  ere  long. 
Soundness  and  truth  assaying. 

And  proving  what  is  wrong ; 
God,  grant  thine  own  impression, 

Thy  character,  be  mine, 
My  soul's  secure  possession. 

In  that  great  day  of  thine. 

rv. — ^YN  Y  dyfroedd  mawb  a*e  tonnau. 

In  the  mighty  surging  waters 

Who  shall  raise  my  sinking  head, 
But  the  ftiithful  bridegroom  Jesus, 

Who  upon  the  rood  hath  bled  ? 
Only  friend  in  death's  dark  river, 

Thou  shalt  hold  me,  thou  shalt  keep ; 
I  shall  sing,  if  I  but  see  thee. 

In  the  river's  utmost  deep. 

Oh  the  power  of  love  unbounded ! 

Oh  unconquerable  grace  ! 
Oh  the  promise  never  failing. 

Which  no  ages  can  efface ! 
This  my  anchor  in  the  ocean, — 

God's  mind  never  wavereth ; 
He  hath  said, — **  Thou  shalt  not  pensh, 

But  shalt  live  by  Jesu's  death,'* 
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certain  that  we  could  not  tell,  by  a  hideous  leer  their  faces  could  not  get  rid  of,  that  some 

of  the  people  we  were  to  meet  were  the  direct  deacendants  of  the  traitorous  blacksmith 

of  tradition.     It  was  rather  inconsistent,  it  is  true,  to  think  of  spending  our  one  holiday 
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his  sleep,  and  Is  ready  to  take  the  field 
against  hia  enemies  again.  It  was  fair  day, 
and  these  eloquent  patriots  wore  no  blue 
ribbon.  Arthur  and  Llywelyn  and  Qlen- 
dower  had  become  one  to  them,  as  they 
stood  on  "  the  sweet  verge  of  drunkenness." 
They  reminded  us  of  a  certain  Pembroke- 
shire soldier,  who  was  "  drunk  and  full  of 
pl«jts  in  the  evening,  and  sober  and  re- 
pentant in  the  morning."  One,  also  like 
the  Presbyterian  soldier  who  was  full  of 
'brandy  and  of  texts  from  the  Bible," 
defied  us  to  say  a  word  against  Lly  welyn,and 
so  discover  the  consequence  of  so  ra^h  an  act. 
We  reached  a  labourer's  cottage,  with  a 
garden  sloping  down  from  the  road  into  a 
little  glen.  Beyond  was  a  ridge,  with 
trees  growing  thickly  on  it.  We  were  told 
that  the  ridge  was  Cefn  y  Bedd,  and  that 
Llywelyn's  well  was  in  the  garden  of  this 
cottage.  We  were  allowed  to  walk  down 
the  garden  path,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we 
found  the  clear  sweet  water  rising  from 
the  well,  which  is  called  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  the  prince  who  drank  from  it  on 
the  eve  of  his  death,  and  of  the  death  of 
Welsh  hopes  for  independence. 


We  passed  from  it  through  the  tangled 
underwood  to  the  fi  Id  beyond,  where  some 
say  Llywelyn  met  his  death,  and  vhere 
some  say  his  mutilated  body  rests  under 
the  sw^rd  of  the  country  he  tried  to 
defend,  and  under  the  curse  of  its  church. 
We  were  told,  however,  by  a  good  his- 
torian, that  probably  Lly  welyn's  body  was 
carried  by  loving  hands  to  the  Abbey  of 
Cwmhir,  far  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
Radnorshire  mountains. 

Before  long  a  monument  will  be  placed 
in  Lly welyn's  country,  to  recall  his  prowess 
and  his  sacrifice  to  the  minds  of  Welshmen. 
It  was  a  gallant,  but  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Sorrow  and  despair  had  fallen  on  Llywelyn 
and  his  subjects  alike.  It  is  well  that  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  one  who  did  not  know 
him.  David  s  death  can  be  forgiven,  but 
it  is  well  that  the  last  champion  of  Welsh 
independence  was  not  placed  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  who  would  have 
butchered  for  treason  one  of  the  most  noble 
of  the  sons  of  liberty. 

We  love  Wales  more,  and  seem  to  know 
it  better,  after  our  visit  to  our  last 
Llywelyn's  country. 


JOHN     CREIGBEN     JONES. 


By  Kynan  Meredith. 


UP  to  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year, 
he  was  known  as  John  Jones ;  but, 
as  there  were  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
several  other  young  gentlemen  doomed  to 
face  the  world  under  the  same  name,  he 
was  generally  dubbed  Jack  Pencraig, — Pen- 
craig  being  the  appellation  by  which  were 
known  the  few  acres  of  sterile  mountain- 
land  cultivated  by  his  parents.  Poor  John, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  children  of 
Llanwyllt,  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
the  foundation  of  his  secular  education 
laid  down  by  an  attempt  to  convince  him, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cane,  a 
ruler,  and  sundry  other  articles,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  commit  a  grosser  crime 
than  to  speak  his  mother- tongue ;  and,  to 
his  credit  among  patriots  must  it  be  said, 
that  he  withstood  the  tyranny  with  com- 
mendable pluck,  for  the  toughness  of  his 


ribs  brought  about  the  destruction  of  many 
a  sixpenny  cane.  He  spent  five  years  at 
the  village  school,  having  commenced  what 
he  then  justly  considered  his  term  of 
juvenile  bondage  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
completed  it  at  twelve.  All  his  trials  he 
bore  like  a  hero,  and  when  the  long-wished- 
for  day  of  emancipation  dawned,  John 
displayed  his  exultation  by  indulging  in 
sundry  freaks  which  stirred  the  envy  of  all 
the  poor  youngsters  whom  he  left  behind 
him  under  the  care  of  the  one-eyed  "  sc^l." 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  education, 
which  had  been  sufiicient  to  instil  into  his 
memory  the  two  words,  "grammar"  and 
"arithmetic,"  and  to  engender  in  him  a 
positive  hatred  towards  both,  John,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  freed  slave,  undertook  the 
duties  of  teamsman  for  his  father ;  and  ere 
he  had  broken  a  dozen  swingle-trees  and 
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as  many  reins  and  traces,  he  was  able  to 
drive  a  furrow  to  the  delight  of  even  the 
most  envious  of  surrounding  teamsmen. 

Despite  his  lack  of  progress  at  the  day 
school,  John  loved  the  Sunday  school,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
young  fellows  who  attended  the  local 
theological  seminary  at  Capel  Mawr, — the 
six  score  Christians  of  Llanwyllt,  owing  to 
a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  "  fall  from  grace,"  could  not  worship 
together,  and  therefore,  they  had  built 
two  chapels,  each  sufficient  to  accomodate 
double  tne  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Llanwyllt.  Of  course,  you  cannot  imagine 
a  Welsh  village  without  its  "  literary 
meeting."  Llanwyllt  had  its  own,  and  it 
did  an  enormous  amount  of  ^ood.  Some 
people  there  are  who  attribute  tne  discovery 
and  development  of  John's  poetical  talent 
to  these  meetings ;  but  others  there  are 
who  make  a  bold  stand  for  an  earlier  in- 
fluence, namely,  that  of  the  effusions  of  a 
spectacled  ballad-monger,  who  served  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
agricultural  community  of  Llanwyllt  in 
John's  earlier  days.  Much  might  be  said 
in  support  of  both  these  contentions,  but 
certain  it  is  that,  at  this  period,  John 
developed  a  remarkable  propensity  for 
rhyming,  and  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  he  carried  off  a  prize  of  two  shillings 
for  a  poem  on  "The  Views  of  Pencraig 
Mountain."  This  early  performance  is  re- 
ported to  have  completely  captivated  the 
adjudicator,  who  described  it  as  "  one  of  the 
best  compositions  in  the  Welsh  language, 
abounding  with  the  most  gorgeous  des- 
criptions clothed  in  the  most  elegant  gar- 
ment our  ancient  language  could  afford." 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  no  amount  of 
local  research  has  been  able  to  supply  us 
with  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  poem,  but 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
had  the  privilege  of  perusing  the  original, 
that  it  contained  such  adjectives  as  *'  gor- 
swynawl,"  "  ardderchawg,"  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  compounds  of  the  "gwiwlan" 
and  "  mwynlan  "  order,  not  to  mention  such 
verbs  as  "hudaw,"  "treiddiaw,"  and  the 
like.  The  same  authority  also  informs  us 
that  the  poem  was  supplemented  with 
copious  notes  and  references ;  for  instance, 
the  derivation  and  formation  of  the  place- 


name  "Pencraig"  had  been  treated  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  entailed  pro- 
digious labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
future  research  may  discover  this  lost 
treasure,  and,  failing  its  publication  during 
the  author's  life,  that  some  manuscript 
collector  a  generation  hence  may  remedy 
the  defect,  and  reveal  unto  Wales  yet 
another  of  her  "  unknown  poets." 

Following  the  above  success,  John  rhymed 
with  remarkable  assiduity,  and  soon  ap- 
peared in  print  as  "  John  Creigben  Jones." 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  name  "  Creigben,"  which  he  so  snugly 
introduced  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
rest  of  the  John  Joneses.  It  is  evident  that 
he  took  it  from  "Pencraig,"  and  some 
maintain  that  he  chose  "Creigben"  as 
being  more  correct  and  poetical  than 
"  Pencraig,"  while  others  stiffly  assert  that 
he  used  the  new  form  as  being  exquisitely 
descriptive  of  his  own  head.  This  last  con- 
tention is,  of  course,  the  very  height  of 
absurdity,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  it 
that  John  suffered  himself  to  completely 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  renowned 
i^nsorial  artist  of  Llanwyllt,  for  the  hay 
crops  of  ten  summers  upon  the  summit 
of  Pencraig  would,  in  proportion,  have 
afforded  but  a  meagre  yield  compared  to 
the  exuberant  crop  of  hair  that  John  had 
at  this  period.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
John  was  brought  to  grief  through  the 
medium  of  his  hair,  though  not  in  quite 
so  tragic  a  fashion  as  Absalom.  John's 
misfortune  happened  thus.  One  day  he 
was  walking  leisurely  along  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  wrapt  in  profound 
meditation, — in  fact  he  was  endeavouring 
to  complete  a  song  he  intended  for  a 
certain  competition.  The  subject  of  the 
song  was  "  Cymru  Fydd,"  and  John  strove 
hard  to  perfect  the  last  verse,  which  went 
something  after  the  style, — 

*'  And  Snowdon  will  be  all  in  flames 
Before  they  drop  their  banners.'* 

As  he  was  running  over  his  vocabulary,  in 
alphabetical  order,  so  as  to  get  a  word  to 
rhyme  with  "banners,"  he  was  mightily 
surprised  by  a  band  of  Llanwyllt's  young 
hopefuls,  who  followed  him,  shouting  to 
their  hearts'  content, — "  Get  your  hair  cut  I " 
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"  Gefc  your  hair  cut ! "  John's  heart  sank 
within  him,  and  a  murderous  idea  entered 
his  mind,  but  he  repelled  it,  and,  instantly 
remembering  the  barber,  resolved  to  repair 
thither  without  more  ado.  He  turned 
back,  with  the  intention  of  putting  his 
design  into  execution,  but,  ere  he  had 
retreated  half  a  dozen  paces,  he  stopped, 
and,  with  characteristic  aetermination,  said 
to  himself  that  a  thousand  boys  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  make  him  feel  ashamed  of 
such  a  poetical  ornament  as  long  hair. 
His  reflection  quieted  his  bosom,  and  ever 
since,  with  true  heroism,  he  has  braved 
innumerable  solicitations  to  get  his  hair 
cut. 

John's  muse  was  one  of  those  that  are 
not  unoft^n  religious,  but  always  senti- 
mental. He  got  quite  into  the  orthodox 
style  of  invariably  beginning  at  Eden,  and 
pursuing  his  subject  up  to  doomsday,  and 
even  further,  sometimes.  This  charac- 
teristic is  best  illustrated  in  his  lengthy 
alliterative  poem  on  "  The  Brook,"  for 
which  he  was  chaired  at  the  Llanwyrdd 
Eisteddfod.  It  is,  perhaps,  our  duty  to 
inform  that  the  adjudicator,  himself  a 
chaired  bard,  declared  this  ode  also  to  be 
"one  of  the  finest  things  in  Welsh,"  and 
that  the  only  faults  the  poet  could  be 
found  guilty  of  were  a  few  instances  of 
"  twyll  pengoU."  It  is  true  the  adjudicator 
lacks  clearness  as  to  whether  the  instances 
of  "  twyll  pengoU  "  were  to  be  found  in  the 
poet  or  the  poem;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  his  lack  of  clearness  did  not  in  any 
way  justify  the  cruel  aspersions  of  envious 
people,  who  afterwards  insinuated  they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  former. 

But  John's  aspirations  lay  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  short  ballads  on  homely 
themes,  such  as  *'  My  father's  old  donkey." 
This  faithful  quadruped  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite,  and  the  ballad  displays  a 
love  of  animals  that  fairly  eclipses  the 
tender  regard  so  touchingly  shown  by  the 
renowned  Sancho  Panza  towards  his  no 
less  renowned  "  Dapple."  But  John  is  not 
destined  to  delight  and  instruct  posterity 
as  an  animal-loving  poet  only ;  he  is  a  poet 
who  lavisheth  love  in  lays  of  living  lore, 
and  we  hardly  expect  to  see  him  produce 
anything  to  beat  that  delightful  ballad  of 


his,  entitled  "  Grandmother's  old  thimble 
for  me,"  upon  which,  undoubtedly,  his 
reputation  mainly  rests.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  the  last  verse  of  this 
inimitable  song, — 

'*  Through  countries  and  climes  have  I  travelled, 

Their  wonderful  sights  to  behold ; 
I  have  seen  all  their  glitterinc^  thimbles, 

Their  thimbles  of  silver  and  gold ; 
But,  were  you  to  offer  these  thimbles 

To  me,  I'd  refuse  them  with  glee. 
For  though  'tis  but  steel,  and  old-fashioned, 

Grandmother's  old  thimble  for  me  I  *' 

It  is  singular  how,  in  this  world  of 
ours,  geniuses  have  always  been  so  perse- 
cuted by  that  green-eyed  monster, — envy. 
Poets  have  especially  been  its  victims,  and 
no  one  will  wonder  when  we  say  that  John 
is  no  exception.  But  there  are  a  few  who, 
in  spite  of  its  insults  and  injuries,  defend 
themselves  much  more  bravely  than  others, 
and  John  must  be  reckoned  one  of  their 
number.  Not  long  ago,  a  prize  of  one  and 
sixpence  was  offered  for  the  best  stanza 
(englyn)  to  "  The  Pin."  John  competed, 
but  was  not  awarded  the  prize,  merely 
through  the  envy  of  the  adjudicator,  whom 
John  had  previously  beaten  in  a  com- 
petition for  two  stanzas  to  ''The  Ink 
Bottle,"  and  who  must  have  known  John's 
handwriting,  and  consequently  took  this 
opportunity  for  revenge.  The  prize  stanza 
was  shortly  published,  and  the  third  line 
undoubtedly  discovered  the  fault  "  rhy 
debyg."  This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
endured,  and  John  figured  prominently  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  local  print,  defending 
himself  with  tremendous  vigour  against 
this  piece  of  flagrant  injustice  and  envy. 
A  protracted  paper  war  ensued,  and  it  is  a 
fact  worth  recording  that  John  wrote  no 
loss  than  thirty  columns,  in  which  he  made 
use  of  all  the  adjectives  contained  in 
Pughe's  dictionary  with  telling  effect ;  and 
finally,  he  completely  crushed  his  opponent. 
They  met  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
shook  hands, — in  inconveniently  close 
proximity  to  each  other's  noses.  John  felt 
strangely  ill  that  night,  but  then  he  was 
no  pugilistic  poet,  which  explains  all.  He 
now  walks  about  with  the  aid  of  "two 
sticks,  and  his  efiusions  are  extremely 
bellicose. 


THE    BLESSEDNESS    OF    BRITAIN. 

Maurice  Kyffln's  "  Blessedness  of  Britain  "  was  written  "  in  celebration  of  the  queen's  holiday,"  the  beKinnin)):  of  the 
thirtieth  year  of  her  roigrn.  It  was  printed  by  John  Windet  in  1587.  It  was  dedicat^^d  to  the  enrl  of  Essex,  Maurice 
Kyffin  romemberinK  "  the  faithful  love  and  duty  Ion}?  since  dc^servedly  borne  by  my  deceased  father,  both  to  your  lord- 
ship's noble  grandfather  and  likewise  to  the  famous  and  worthy  earl  your  father,  unto  whom  for  divers  respects  he  was 
much  bounden  being  ulive,  and  boin^  dead  left  the  like  bond  of  duty,  in  us  his  children,  towards  your  lordship."  There 
are  commendatory  verses  at  the  beginning  by  D.P.,  T.Ll.,  F.  U.,  and  R.  Cooke. 


T>IEBCE  Clio  muse,  my  weak  unworthy  wit ; 

-^  Calliope,  sot  fortii  my  style  with  strength  ; 

Unfold  her  fame,— with  words  forth  sounding  fit, — 
Whom  kings  adore,  and  lords  in  worldly  length, 
Whose  sacred  hand  the  stately  sceptres  hold, 
And  royal  rules  her  realms  in  crowned  gold. 

A  monarch  maiden,  queen  adorned  rare, 

With  regal  heavenly  dowers  of  divers  kind, 
In  whom,  who  list  dame  Nature's  works  compare 
With  those  rich  thews  and  virtues  of  her  mind 
Shall  much  admire  at  such  a  mirror  sheen, 
At  such  a  prince,  at  such  a  peerless  queen. 

The  star  of  women  sex,  grave  wisdom's  store. 

Sententious,  speaking  tongues  in  filed  phrase, 
Profoundly  learned,  and  perfect  in  each  lore, 
Her  fame  no  ravening  time  shall  ever  raze, — 
Hater  of  wrong,  high  refuge  she  for  right. 
Concord  and  peace  continuing  by  her  might. 

What  should  I  nymphs  or  godesscs  recount. 
Or  Egypt  queens  or  Boman  ladies'  name,* 
Sith  as  supreme  our  sovereign  doth  surmount, 
In  choice  of  Gk>d,  the  chief  of  all  those  same  ? 
For,  to  compare  the  great  with  simple  small 
Is  thereby  not  to  praise  the  best  at  all. 

Elizabeth,  large  light  of  sovereign  seat, 

Whose  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude, 

Ingrafted  young,  are  grown  forth  spreading  great 

Throughout  the  world,  *mong  nations  wise  and 

inide; 

No  land  but  lauds  this  right  resplendent  rose, 

Tutor  to  friends,  and  terror  unto  foes. 

T?ie  re-establishififf  0/  the  gospel  by  her 
majesiVj  a  xoork  of  inestimable  tDorthf 
everlastingly  famoxut  for  ever  and  ever. 

As  shining  sun  reclears  the  darkened  sky, 

And  forth  recalls  each  thing   from    shivering 
shrouds. 
So  hath  our  second  sun,  both  far  and  nigh. 
By  brightening  beams   out  cleared   erroneous 
clouds ; 
A  powerful  prop  of  Christ's  evangel  pure. 
On  whose  support  it  rests  reposed  sure. 

Base  coins  abolisJied  by  Iter  highness. 

Our  current  coin  was  metal  base  and  mean 
Till  her  most  princely  care  the  same  put  out 


*  Besides  that  each  mnnner  of  reciting  strange  and  heathe'iish 
names  were  here  altogether  inconvenient.  The  author  doth  also 
of  very  purpose  somewhat  shun  that  beaten  high  way  to  fill  paper 
WiUi  pestering  names  of  feigned  gods,  godesses,  nymphs,  Persians, 
Or«oJao8,  Romans.  &c.,— belgn  a  thing  of  some  someUmeg  used  too 
too  mnoh,  and  to  littte  effect. 


By  perfect  gold  and  pured  silver  clean, 
Which  pass  for  common  coins  her  realms  througl^- 
out, — 
A  deed  deserving  her  perpetual  praise, 
And  public  profit  to  this  land  always. 

The  royal  increase  of  armour  and 
artillery  by  her  majesty  for  the  d^enes  qf 
tlie  realm. 

Add  hereto  armour  and  artillery, 

Of  her  moat  royal  charges  chiefiy  found. 
As  store  of  arming  steel  defensively, 

And  roaring  guns  for  rendering  fired  sound, 
A  furthering  strength  for  peace  and  safe  repose, 
And  means  resisting  rage  of  warring  foes. 

The  incomparable  navy  royal,  buHtand 
maintain^  by  lier  majesty. 

1  may  not  here  omit  in  silent  sort 

Her  royal  ships,  strong  wrought  for  stemf ul  war, 
Whereof  all  worldly  realms  do  raise  report. 
Through  raging  seas  discovering  regions  far. 
A    scour  sea   navy,   all   bright  and  bravely 

burnished. 
Forth    spouting    fire,   fair,   huge,   and   fully 
furnished. 

Plentiful  exercise  of  rdiqiion,  petfeetion 
in  all  kind  of  learning^  and  right  tchole- 
some  latoSf  enjoyed  by  her  majesty's  most 
gracious  mMins, 

When  flourished  learning  to  such  type  of  height  P 
Or  pureful  preaching  when  it  had  more  place  ? 
When  was  God's  word  so  known  to  every  wight. 
Which  heretofore  did  suffer  such  deface  ? 
When  reigned  religion,  so  devoid  of  crime  P 
Or  rightful  laws,  as  in  her  royal  time  P 

The  T&jlm  icondeifully  enriched  uith 
aold  and  silver,  tlte  earth  most  abundantly 
blessed  with  fertility,  and  every  man 
quietly  enjoying  his  oum,  under  her  higK- 
ness*  prosperous  government. 

When  was  this  realm  so  rich  of  glittering  gold. 
Of  plated  silver,  pearl,  and  precious  stopes  P 
When  was  more  tillage  on  this  fertile  mould. 
Or  more  rich  streaming  graces  grown  at  once  P 
Or  more  concordant  life,  in  country  and  town. 
Than  since  her  regal  highness  came  to  crown  P 

The  vigilant  care  and  incessant  tirtvel 
of  Iter  majesty's  most  Ikonourdble  Frivy 
Council. 

Her  sacred  senate,  by  their  grave  foresight. 

Provide  for  public  good,  and  evils  prevent. 
Conserving  common  weal  from  peril's  plight. 
In  rightful  ruling,  concord,  and  consent, — 
A  senate  well  befitting  such  a  charge, 
Prudent,  and  prompt  in  love  and  wisdom  large^ 
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Tlte  mo9t  bletted  and  peaceable  state  of 
her   VMJeety'i    iubjeete    in    eomparison 
of  other   fiationt    round   abottt   them, 
Strangert  araeiouelv  received  and  relieved 
by  her  highneat  vnthin  her  oum  kingdom. 

From  wrathful  war  her  people  rest  ia  peace, 

From  wastiii^  woes  her  subjects  live  secure, 
And  yet  our  neighbour  nations'  wars  not  cease 
Their  dire  distress,  and  wailful  woes  still  dure ; 
The  most  of  mif^ht  eke  makes  her  realm  a  tower, 
Strangers  to  shield  from  many  a  baleful  shower. 

Her  majeety's  graciout  aid  unto  Iter 
distreised  neighbourt. 

A  mighty  queen,  pure  with  compassion  pressed. 
Rendering  relief  to  neighbour  friends  forlorn  ; 
Her  helping  hand  holds  up  the  weak  distressed, 
And  hath  the  haughty  dreadful  oft  down  borne ; 
Whereof  records  full  rife  remaining  store. 
Note  Scotland,  Belgia,  and  many  places  more. 

Her  highneti'  bountiful  liberality t  her 
mercy  tovoards  offendert, 

liberal  rewarder  of  heroical  acts ; 

Rich  in  reward,  large  giving  guerdons  great ; 
Prone  eke  to  pardon  many  offending  facts, 
Yea  though  the  same  concern  her  regal  seat, 
Rigour  of  justice  in  revenging  laws, 
Mud  by  her  mercy  wreaks  not  for  each  cause. 

Her  majesty  princess  of  Wales,  tohere 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  Oo<vs  ^cord  in  tfieir 
oton  language^  through  the  mere  grace  and 
goodness  of  tier  highness, 

A  blessed  branch  of  Brutus'  royal  race ; 

To  British  wights  a  blissful  worldly  joy, 
Puissant  princess  of  their  native  place 
To  shield  their  earthly  lives  from  all  annoy ; 
And  to  their  sickly  souls,  a  sovereign  leech. 
Granting  Christ's  gospelin  their  country  speech. 

Princely  possessor  of  this  realm  full  right, 

And  heir  apparent  to  the  heavenly  crown. 
Assigned  to  serve  God's  truth,  with  main  and  might, 
Upraising  virtue,  vice  depressing  down ; 

Fruitful  in  faith,  though  fruitless,  wanting  fear, 
Such  brings  she  fruit,  instead  of  children  here. 

Such  rare  renowned  deeds  our  queen  hath  done, 

And  more  than  my  poor  power  may  well  express ; 
Long  hath  her  reign  this  glorious  race  forthnm, 
Long  may  it  last,  forth  bringing  fruits  no  less ; 
Great  is  the  good,  thus  grown  forth  from  her 

grace; 
Great    good    shall    grow,   through    her    like 
lengthened  race. 

A  reproof  unto  traitors. 

O  wretched  wights,  that  would  this  queen  enharm, 

By  close  contriving  of  her  cruel  death, 
What  cursed  Circes  could  their  minds  so  charm, 
As  not  to  reck  to  reave  their  liege  of  breath  ? 
Fell  raging  Rome,  all  this  is  long  of  thee. 
From  whom  no  troubling  treasons  here  are  free. 

Our  kiuKly  rooted  rose  fresh  flowering  stands, 
GKiar(&d  by  God's  great  power  and  providence ; 

JjmtLmjng  much  all  traitors'  trembling  lutnds, 
Which  ply  to  pluck  this  plant  by  violence ; 


Tes,  truth  down  treading  treason  unto  shame 
Victor  survives,  by  vanquishing  the  same. 

Thrice  happy  land,  whose  sovereign  lady's  life 

The  Lord  enlenethening,  saves  from  sudden  haps ; 
Though  civil  bonds,  and  foreign  furies  rife. 
Conjoining  erst,  have  threatened  thunder  daps, 
Yet  maugre  malice,  foes  are  put  to  foil. 
And  safe  remains  our  sovereign  and  our  soil. 

Thrice  happy  queen,  aknown  of  God  so  dear. 
Gainst  whom  what  secret  mischiefs  have  been 
sought, 
But  what  the  same  would  presently  appear. 
By  means  miraculous,  as  yet  unwrought  ? 
Assured  sign,  whom  God  protects  to  joy, 
No  lurking  evil  can  there  to  work  annoy. 

The  prayer  and   wish   qf  aU   good 
subjects, 

O  glorious  ruler  of  the  glistering  heaven, 

Prolong  her  health  with  heaps  of  happy  years. 
That  as  her  rule  hath  reigned  twice  seven  and  seven. 
So  may  she  still  surpass  all  potent  fears ; 
To  live  and  long  time  wield  the  civil  sword 
As  far  as  course  of  nature  can  afford. 

Far  foreign  lands  bear  witness  of  her  name. 

Far  surging  seas  have  felt  her  warlike  ships. 
Both  seas  and  lands  forth  thunder  out  her  fame, 
Through  force  of  flowering  acts,  free  from  eclipse. 
Elizabeth's  due  praise  snail  never  die, 
In  earth,  nor  seas,  nor  in  the  starry  sky. 

Right  reverend  princess,  rare  is  thy  rentwn. 

Though  spiteful  envy  spue  forth  poisoned  gall. 
Naught  shall  it  erase  thine  acts'  eternal  crown. 
Nor  minish  much  thy  sound  success  at  all. 
No  best  may  shun  fell  envy's  sourful  stench. 
Whom  kaisars,  kings,  and  queens  have  failed 
to  quench. 

As  highest  hills  bide  fiercest  force  of  weather, 

And  tall  tree  tops  bear  greatest  stress  of  wind, 
As  finest  black  yields  show  of  smallest  feather. 
And  in  pure  white  the  least  black  mote  we  find, — 
So  envy's  shaft  is  shot  at  highest  mark. 
And  pries  in  purest  things  whereat  to  bark. 

No  ruler  such  hath  weld  this  realm  of  yore, 

Few  realms  have  joyed  so  long  a  peaceful  rule. 
No  realm  is  said  t'  have  ruled  been  heretofore 
By  such  a  queen,  safe  quelling  civil  brule. 
Who  reigning  still,  a  prince  withouten  peer. 
Her  highness  now  holds  on  her  thirtietli  year. 

Adore  November's  sacred  seventeenth  day, 
Wherein  our  second  sun  began  to  shine. 
Ring  out  loud  sounding  bells,  on  organ  play, 
To  music's  mirth  let  all  estates  incline, — 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  rending  air  and 

ground, 
Stnnged   instruments  strike  with  melodious 
sound. 
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Ye  mighty  men  of  Mars,  ennobled  knights, 

Adyanoe  yourselves  on  fiery  foaming  steeds, 
Reyive  this  time's  remembrance,  with  all  rights, 
In  armour  bright,  with  gorgeous  warlike  weeds, 
At  tilt  and  toumav,  trying  martial  might, 
And  battering  strokes  at  barriers'  forceful  fight. 

Ye  country  folk,  forth  stalking  in  your  fields. 

Loud  carols  .sing  to  celebrate  this  time. 
Show  signs  of  joy,  as  country  manner  yields, 
In  sporting  games,  with  dance  and  rural  rhyme ; 
Each  swain  and  shepherd  sound  his  piping 

reed 
For  joy,  enjoying  fields  and  flocks  to  feed. 

Ye  British  poets,  repeat  in  royal  song, 

With  weighty  words  used  in  king  Arthur's  days, — 
The  imperial  stock  from  which  your  queen  hath 
sprung,— 
Install  in  verse  your  princess's  lasting  praise ; 
Pencerddiad,  play  on  ancient  harp  and  crowd, 
Atceiniaid,  sing  her  praises  piercing  loud. 

Let  hills  and  rocks,  rebounding  echoes  yield, 
Of  queen  Elizabeth's  long  lasting  fame. 


Let  woody  groves  and  watery  streams  be  filled, 
And  creeks  and  oaves,  with  sounding  of  the  same ; 
O    Cambria,   stretch  and  strain  thy  utmost 

breath, 
To  praise  and  pray  for  queen  Elizabeth. 

Let  every  faW^fal  nti^feet  $ay  Amen, 

Her  third  time  ten  years'  reign  we  now  possess, 
Thrice  three  times  ten  God  grant  her  grace  may 
reign. 
To  this  her  realm's  long  wished  for  wealfulness, 
Whereby  each  long  erst  lost  it  may  regain, — 
And  so  redound  the  happiest  realm  for  aye. 
Unturned  from  truth,  even  till  the  latter  day, 
God  preserve  Queen  Elizabeth. 

O  Hierusalcm,  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  thy  God, 
O  Sion.  For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of 
thy  gates,  and  hath  blessed  thy  children  within 
thee.  He  hath  made  all  thy  borders  peace,  and 
with  the  good  nutriment  of  wheat  doth  satisfy 
thee.  He  hath  not  done  thus  to  every  nation  else. 
Praise  we  all  the  Lord,  therefore.     Amen. 

Finis. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  EBEN  FARDD. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Pbichabd,  Birmingham. 


MY  object  in  this  paper  is  to  lead  you 
for  a  short  time  into  the  company 
of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Welsh 
worthies  of  the  century.  Let  us  have  him 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  person  before  us. 
At  the  time  the  well  known  likeness  of 
him  was  taken,  he  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age.  Some  of  us  had  the 
privilege  of  acquaintance  with  him  at  that 
period,  and  are  ready  to  bear  witness  to 
the  faithfulness  of  that  portrait.  You 
behold  in  him  then  a  man  of  five  feet  ten 
inches,  slenderly  built,  with  his  head 
slightly  bent  foi'ward;  with  serene  eyes, 
indicating  mental  rest  and  inward  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than  ordinary 
perceptive  power  and  penetrating  force; 
surmounted  by  full  and  well-arched  eye- 
brows ;  a  strong  mathematical  forehead ; 
and  a  capacious  head,  covered  with 
luxuriance  of  hair,  originally  black,  but 
rapidly  changing  into  the  colour  of  heaven ; 
which,  with  a  full  flowing  beard  below, 
present  him  to  you  in  the  complete  adorn- 
ment of  nature.  This  long,  pensive,  almost 
drooping,  countenance,  and  his  bashful 
quiet  glance, — apparently  objectless,  but 
really    scrutinizing,  —  are    fraught    with 


eloquence.  You  see  at  once  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  latent  passion  and  power,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  is  an  impersonation  of 
genuine  unconscious  modesty.  You  have 
in  him  a  strange  and  strong  combination 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  Yes, 
Eben,  our  hearts  are  drawn  towards  you ; 
we  love  you  deeply,  tenderly;  and  at  the 
same  time  your  meek  presence  overawes 
us.  He  would  take  no  one  to  his  bosom  in 
a  hurry.  But  when  anyone's  time  of 
probation  was  over  with  Eben,  if  satis- 
factory, the  victory  would  be  complete  and 
for  ever  with  love. 

Like  unto  many  of  the  great  poets,  his 
history  is  a  short  and  eventless  one.  He 
spent  his  whole  life  within  a  very  narrow 
radius.  All  his  afiairs  were  confined  to  his 
family,  his  liteiury  work,  his  academy,  and 
the  chapel.  Proper  ambition, — a  yearning 
desire  to  be,  to  excel  himself  day  after  day, 
and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
faculties  and  advantages  which  God  had 
given  him, — he  certainly  had,  and  in  no 
faint  measure.  But  ambition,  according  to 
the  common  use  of  the  word, — a  restless 
craving  for  opportunities  to  display  his 
powers  in   excelling  his  neighbour, — was 
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not  his  besetting  sin.  Some  of  his  friends,  tion  to-day.  It  would  be  little  to  say  of 
who  were  inclined  to  think  that  just  a  little  our  poet  that  his  moral  character  was 
spice  of  the  devil  is  a  necessity  in  roan  in  without  blemish ;  his  moral  sturdiness  and 
this  imperfect  world,  tried  to  provoke  Eben  purity  were  such  as  to  command  faith  and 
into  more  of  worldly  ambition.  But  he  homage.  His  integrity  was  beyond  ques- 
would  not  be  moved ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  tion.  And  in  virtue  or  this,  combined  with 
be  more  correct  to  say,  ne  could  not  be  his  poetical  reputation,  he  has  been  in- 
moved,  owing  to  the  dominant  moilesty  of  stalled  ns  the  prince  of  adjudicators  in 
his  nature,  which  modesty  wna  indeed  his  Welsli  literary  circles.  He  was  universally 
veiT  own  self.  There  never  lived  a  more  trusted  as  a  man  of  truth  and  righteous- 
truly  modest  man.  He  was  of  course  ness,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  was 
conscious  of  his  powers,  and  knew  the  value  apparent  that  his  moral  excellence  was 
of  his  work.  But  it  rooted  in  a  devout  and 
would  appear  that  it  God-fearing  spirit, 
seldom  occurred  to  him  Before  going  further, 
tocomparehimselfwith  let  me  mention  that  he 
his  less  gifted  brethren  was  not  a  public 
around  him.  He  was  speaker  that  could 
more  conscious  of  the  move  an  audience  to 
limits  of  his  powers,  of  raptures.  But  Dr.  W. 
the  infinite  unknown  Rees,  on  one  occasion, 
on  the  shore  of  which  succeeded  in  getting 
he  had  gathered  his  him  to  Liverpool  to 
few  pebbles  of  know-  deliver  a  lecture.  Dr. 
ledge,  of  the  presence  of  Rees  occupied  the  chair, 
Qod,  who  is  light.  and  took  some  time 
He  was  not  what  and  trouble  to  convince 
is  called  a  classical  the  people  that  they 
scholar ;  but  he  was  were  not  to  expect  an 
more  privileged  in  his  orator  in  his  friend,  but 
youth  than  many  of  to  prepare  themselves 
his  compeers.  He  was  for  the  calm  delivery 
blessed  with  parents  of  a  very  thoughtful 
who  knew  the  value  of  poet,  as  if  in  a  soliloquy. 
education  to  their  The  lecture,  however, 
children,  and  who,  took  us  all  by  surprise, 
although  in  humble  and  was  very  telling. 
circumstances,  resolved  And  at  the  close  the 
to  secure  for  them  the  chairman  sprang  up, 
veiy  best  within  their  and  turning  to  the 
reach.  And  let  us  give  lecturer,  said, — "  Eben, 
the  Established  Chureh  EB«-^EBTHOMA«rE*™fv^.,  j  ^^^  y^„  ^^^^^  ^^ 
in  Wales  its  due ;  it  has  had  the  honour  of  ask  me  to  apologise  for  you  again."* 
starting  Eben  Fardd  and  many  others  in  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
their  educational  career.     Eben,  however,  me    when   I   say   that    it    is   with   mndi 


was  a  diligent  learner  all  his  life  long ;  and 
in  his  ripe  years  was  deemed  worthy  to 
enter  into  very  extensive  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Tregelies,  the  distinguished  Greek 
Testament  scholar. 

When  speaking  of  some  Welsh  poets,  as 
well  as  or  poets  of  other  nations,  we  are 
tempted  to  make  genius  an  excuse  for 
immorality.    We  are  under  no  such  tempta- 


diffidence  that  I  venture  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  Eben  Fardd  as  a  poet.  What 
I  shall  say  will  be  what  would  occur  to  any 
man  of  ordinary  culture  of  mind  and  heart 
on  perusal  of  his  productions.  Since  I 
undertook  to  prepare  this  paper,  I  have 
read  over  again  nearly  all  of  his  most 
important  essays  in   poetry  ;    and   to  be 

*  "EbtD.pkld  dibfth  ■  gcirTa  1  ml  naud  ajwlivv '''o'M  tl  ato.' 
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frank  with  you  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  some  of  them  to-day  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  praise  as  I  would  have 
done  twenty  five  years  ago.  You  will 
decide  for  yourselves  whether,  during  those 
years,  I  have  gained  in  sober  judgment,  or 
deteriorated  in  power  to  appreciate  true 
poetry. 

It  may  help  us  if  we  pause  a  moment 
over  the  question, — What  is  poetry  ?  What 
is  that,  which,  when  reading  a  book, 
compels  us  to  say  of  it, — ^^^This  is  true 
poetry."  Many  are  prepared  with  super- 
ficial answers  which  scarcely  deserve 
notice.  Some  would  say  that  poetry  is 
that  which  has  for  its  object  to  please  the 
reader,  and  does  it.  Others  will  say  that 
poetry,  like  every  other  mode  of  speech, 
must  needs  be  didactic,  must  add  to  a 
man's  stock  of  knowledge;  and  that  even 
the  epic  poem,  to  justify  itself,  should  be 
ready  with  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
question,  —  "  What  does  it  prove  ?  " 
Another  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  proper 
business  of  poetry  is  with  the  great,  the 
sublime,  and  beautiful.  But  any  limit  that 
we  impose  upon  poetry  will  necessarily  be 
artificial  and  unreal.  Everything  known, 
or  even  imaginable,  must  be  included, — 
man  in  all  his  various  moods,  playful,  or 
pensive,  or  doleful,  his  yearnings  and  his 
aspirations  and  contradictions;  nature  in 
all  its  forms  and  colours  and  powers  and 
laws  and  mysteries ;  and  the  supernatural 
even  God,  in  so  far  as  God  is  known  or  con- 
ceivable. And  poetry  is  the  living  pre- 
sentation in  words  of  one  or  more  objects 
of  thought.  The  work  that  produceth  the 
most  living  presentation  of  the  most  com- 

Erehensive  objects  will  take  its  place  as 
ighest  in  poetiy.  But  one  star  differeth 
from  another  in  glory  in  the  poetic 
firmament.  Not  only  do  they  differ  in 
niagnitude,  they  differ  also  in  the  quality 
of  their  brilliancy,  and  in  the  effect  they 
produce.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  name 
any  one  man  as  excelling  in  all  the 
qualities  that  go  into  the  making  of  true 
poetry.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  division 
of  gifts  is  as  manifest  in  the  circle  of  the 
poets  as  in  every  other.  One  poet  is  at  his 
best  when  frolicking  in  humour.  It  has 
lately  been  asserted  that  Tennyson  was 
devoid  of  humour.    This  reminds  me  of 


my  last  conversation  with  the  late  Dr. 
Edwards  of  Bala.  He  said  that  the  old 
Lord  Macaulay  maintained  that  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  humour  in  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost"  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  the  grand  old  Welshman  said, — "  I 
think  there  is  at  least  one  humorous 
passage."  He  tried  to  quote  it,  but  his 
once  infallible  memory  had  lost  its  grip. 
"That  passage,  you  know,  about  Gabriel 
with  Satan."  And  the  present  Dr.  Edwards 
helped  him  to  it.  It  is  the  passage  in 
which  Gabriel  finds  Satan  out  of  hell  alone, 
and  demands  with  stem  regards  why  he 
had  broken  the  bonds  prescribed  to  his 
transgression.  Satan  replies  by  asking, — 
"Lives  there  who  loves  pain?"  Then 
come  the  lines, — 

**  But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?    Wherefore  with  thee 
Game  not  all  hell  broke  lose  P    Is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled ;  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  endure  P    Courageous  chief  I 
The  first  in  flight  from  pain !  ** 

A  poet  absolutely  without  humour  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  It  may  not  come  to 
the  surface  in  everything  he  says.  Never- 
theless a  species  of  humour  there  must  be 
in  every  living  line.  Eben  Fardd  could 
not  condescend  to  provoke  noisy  mirth  or 
foolish  laughter  any  more  than  Milton  or 
Tennyson.  But  now  and  then  we  catch 
him  tittering,  and  join  with  him.  Those 
who  can  follow  him  in  Welsh  may  verify 
this  in  his  reminiscences  of  his  native 
village  and  his  first  school.  But  in  such 
li^ht  work  he  was,  like  Cowper  in  his  John 
Gilpin  mood,  not  at  home,  not  in  his 
element. 

Another  poet  revels  in  the  deep 
mysterious  workings  of  the  human  heart. 
This,  Eben  did  not.  He  was  not  a  diver. 
I  felt  this  most  of  all  in  my  reperusal  of 
his  poem  on  Job.  The  inward  spiritual 
conflict  of  the  patriarch  is  but  very  slightly 
touched  in  the  poem.  What  a  field  that 
conflict  would  have  afforded  say  to 
Browning's  genius  !  From  Eben,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  it,  we  have  but  the  historic 
matter  of  the  grand  Hebrew  poem  diluted 
in  strong  and  beautiful  verses.  The 
strength  and  direction  of  his  genius  lie  not 
downwards  but  upwards. 

You  are  aware  that  versification  or 
rhythm,  or  what  will  be  better  understood 
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by  our  English  friends  as  a  complex  species 
of  alliteration,  was  considered  of  supreme 
importance  in  Welsh  poetry.  Our  ancestors 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  a  square 
circle  as  of  poetry  in  blank  verse.  And 
we  will  concede  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
business  of  poetry  to  please,  the  Welsh 
have  in  this  respect  some  advantage.  It 
must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  that  our 
peculiar  versification  of  itself  affords  but  a 
tickling  superficial  pleasure,  not  the  pro- 
found and  sweet  consciousness  of  having 
the  deep  fountains  of  our  hearts  moved, 
which  is  the  pleasure  we  seek  in  true  poetry. 
Eben  was  reckoned  in  his  time  the  most 
perfect  master  of  Welsh  versification.  We 
run  no  risk  in  saying  that  never  did  a  Welsh 
poet  excel  him  in  thia  The  cynghan- 
eddion, — Welsh  rhythmical  chords, — seem 
to  have  grown  into  him.  Did  we  not  know 
that  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  hide  its 
own  labour,  we  might  think  that  he  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  versifying 
impromptu  at  any  time  and  to  any  length. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cynghaneddion 
were  Eben's  forte.  That  he  was  strong, 
and  one  of  the  strongest,  in  this  respect, 
is  very  evident.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
better  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Welsh 
language  for  depicting  nature  and  man  in 
their  various  moods ;  nor  can  it  well  be 
doubted  that  the  cynghaneddion  are  in 
this  matter  of  considerable  service.  Our 
Welsh  friends  may  take  as  an  instance  of 
this  the  picture  of  Richard  III.  in  his  mad 
return  to  the  attack  after  his  disastrous 
repulse  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  his  terrible 
and  fatal  encounter  with  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas.  If  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
language  had  the  version  of  this  event  by 
our  poet  read  to  him  with  some  degree  of 
spirit,  he  would  naturally  infer  either  that 
it  described  a  tremendous  conflict  or  that 
the  elements  were  at  war. 

Eben  was  undoubtedly  strong  in  the 
cynghaneddion.  Never  were  the  pedwar- 
Tnesur-ar-hugain  more  ably  handled  or  to 
better  purpose.  But  it  is  far  from  true  that 
they  were  his  forte.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  he  was  strong  in  spite 
of  them.  This  conviction  is  forced  upon 
me  by  reading  his  poem  on  "The  Re- 
surrection," which  has  simply  the  rhyme 
at  the  end  of  the  lines.     And  in  this  poem, 


having  cast  away  the  fetters  of  the 
cynghaneddion,  he  excels  all  his  other 
works  far  and  beyond.  It  is  in  this  poem 
that  he  will  live  for  ever.  If  I  were  to  say 
that  this  poem  stands  unrivalled  in  Welsh 
poetry  you  would  think  me  presumptuous. 
But  so  far  as  my  reading  g*"Jes,  such  is  the 
case.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  was  leuan 
Qlan  Geirionnydd's  poem  on  the  same 
subject  that  won  the  Eisteddfod  prize. 
And  I  think  I  can  understand  why  that 
poem,  in  its  graphic  descriptive  power  and 
tender  pathos,  keeping  all  along  on  the 
plane  of  ordinary  minds,  won  the  favour  of 
the  adjudicators.  But  if  you  seek  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  the  realization  in  it  of  the 
"one  increasing  purpose"  that  "through 
the  ages  ....  runs "  you  will  find  it  m 
Eben  only.  Our  English  friends  will  have 
some  idea  of  it  when  I  say  that  Milton  in 
"  Paradise  Lost "  was  his  ideal.  And  although 
he  doubtless  caught  a  great  deal  of  his  fire 
from  his  ideal,  the  result  is  an  unquestion- 
ably original  poem  that  will  not  sufier 
much  from  comparison,  in  quality,  with 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

In  order  to  convince  our  friends  whose 
Welsh  education  has  been  neglected  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  high  estimation 
in  which  we  hold  Eben,  I  will  risk  the 
attempt  to  convey  the  meaning, — the  mean- 
ing only,  please  observe, — of  a  few  lines  of 
his  introduction  to  his  poem  on  the  Re- 
surrection, in  English.  In  the  first  three 
lines  he  is  addressing  his  muse. 

*^  Too  great,  too  lofty  for  thee  and  me  together, 
Is  the  theme,  I  fear,  to  lucidly  render, 
Without  the  Spirit  of  life  and  His  revelation ; 
O  !  Divine  life-fountain  I  grant  me  intuition. 
Thou  knowest  the  end  from  beginning  perfectly, 
Thou  didst  give  life  to  all  chaos  universally. 
Resuscitating  ruins  of  collapsed  creations 
Is  in  the  line  of  Thine  ordinary  actions, 
Thou  hast  caused  many  myriads  of  resurrections, 
Who  knows,  in  the  worlds  of  other  constellations. 
When  time  had  some  sphere  or  another  melted, 
Into  a  drop  in  the  eternal  sea  dissolved, 
When  by  fife  was  swallowed  some  part  of  mor- 
And  matter  trsmsfigured  to  spirituality."  [tality. 

Eben  Fardd  shone  in  a  galaxy  of 
illustrious  patriots,  himself  shining  as 
brightly  as  any  of  them.  Dewi  Wynn, 
Robert  ap  Owilym  Ddu,  Ellis  Owen  Cefn  y 
Meusydd,  leuan  Glan  Geirionnydd,  Emrys, 
Caledfryn,  Nicander,   Hir£kethog,  the  late 
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Dr.  Edwards  of  Bala,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  Islwyn.  These  were  the  men  that 
gave  new  life  and  new  reputation  to  the 
national  eisteddfod ;  these  were  the  men 
who   awoke   the   intellect   of   Wales   into 


its  present  activity.  These,  with  Henry 
Richard,  are  the  true  fathers  of  the  present 
healthy  and  vigorous  national  spirit  of 
Wales.  We,  Welshmen,  owe  their  memory 
undying  gratitude. 


THE    CHARTIST    MOVEMENT    IN    WALES. 

MI. — THE   LLANIDLOES   RIOTS. 


By   J.    DenIiET    Spenoer,    Newtown. 


HERE    was 
great  excite- 
ment amongst 
the  chartists  on 
the     following 
tiioming  when 
.   they    were 
-  made  aware  of 
the  presence  of 
the  police  force 
in    the    town, 
and  a  hurried 
conference     of 
e   leaders  was 
led.  They  deter- 
hold  a  meeting 
supporters,  and 
eir  number,  who 
proud  possessor 
horn,  marched 
the  streets,  and 
a  meeting  of  the 
be  held  on  the 
Long   Bridge.      A   large    crowd 
soon    assembled   at  this   place,  and   they 
were  addressed  by  the  leader  of  the  party. 
The  fact  that  the  police  had  arrived  made 
a  serious  impression  upon  them,  and  the 
crowd  were  appealed  to  for  protection. 

Whilst  the  meeting  was  proceeding,  the 
officers  of  the  law,  encouraged  by  the 
piesence  of  the  special  constables,  headed 
by  the  local  magistrates,  arrested  the  men 
for  whom  the  warrants  had  been  issued, 
and  they  were  quickly  secured  inside  the 
hotel.  The  news  of  the  arreat  reached  the 
meeting  of  the  chartists  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  disappearance  of  their 
comrades.     The  meeting  broke  up,  and, 


with  loud  shouts  of  "  To  the  rescue,"  they 
made  a  msh  for  the  hotel.  Here  they 
found  the  force  of  constables,  armed  with 
staves,  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  their 
attack.  They  halted,  hesitated,  and  then 
drew  back.  There  were  loud  cries  of 
"  Attack  the  hotel,"  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed.  In  the  meantime  a  large 
number  of  the  chartists  had  procured  what- 
ever weapon  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and, 
returning  to  the  attack,  they  demanded 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  The  request 
was  refused,  and  then  the  fight  com- 
menced. The  "  specials  "  were  cowed  by  the 
advance  of  the  mob,  and  finally  broke  and 
ran.  The  constables  retired  into  the  hotel, 
the  doors  of  which  were  quickly  barred. 
Showers  of  stones  were  hurled  against  the 
windows  until  every  pane  of  glass  was 
smashed,  the  locks  of  the  doors  were  blown 
to  atoms  by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  do(H's 
were  burst  asunder,  and  the  citadel  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  crowd.  Whilst  some 
released  the  prisoners,  others  went  in 
search  of  the  officers.  The  Mayor  and 
Blenkhom,  from  Newtown,  were  dis- 
covered in  a  bedroom,  the  latter  hiding 
under  the  bed.  He  was  dragged  forth,  and 
his  pistol  and  stave  taken  from  him. 
Kicked  and  bruised  by  everyone  who  eould 
reach  him,  his  features  presented  a  pitiable 
appearance,  and  most  likely  he  would  have 
been  killed  were  it  not  for  the  intercession 
of  the  more  compassionate  of  the  rioters, 
who  rescued  him  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  their  companions.  The 
Mayor  was  hurled  into  the  street,  right 
into  the  arms  of  the  crowd,  and  it  was  only 
by  an  eloquent  appeal  that  he  was  sav^ 
from  a  thrashing.    The  other  constables 
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were  hidden  in  a  hay  loft,  but  not  before 
they  received  a  dreieulfal  beating.  The 
cellars  were  emptied  of  their  contents,  and 
barrels  of  wines  and  spirits  were  destroyed. 
Upstairs  every  article  of  furniture  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  everywhere  ap- 
peared a  perfect  wreck. 

Throughout  the  day  the  mob  paraded 
the  streets,  and  gave  vent  to  their  passions 
in  loud  cries.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
police  could  escape  from  the  town,  and 
made  every  efiort  to  prevent  their  doing 
so ;  but  during  the  night  the  officers 
escaped  to  Newtown.  A  miserable  night 
was  passed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  every 
moment  dreaded  a  fresh  outbreak.  The 
following  day  some  kind  of  order  was 
restored.  Watchmen  of  the  chartist  order 
were  placed  on  guard,  and  to  pay  these 
men  they  obtained  money  from  the  trades- 
people. One  of  the  chartists  had  the 
impudence  to  demand  money  from  the 
town  people  without  having  the  sanction 
of  his  leaders  for  so  doing.  He  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  ducked 
in  the  river.  Tied  at  full  length  to  a 
ladder,  he  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
then  hauled  back  by  ropes  attached  to  the 
ladder.  This  treatment  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  others  who  were  bent  on  the 
same  errand,  and  the  chartists  did  not 
have  occasion  to  repeat  the  performance. 
In  this  state  the  town  remained  until 
Saturday.  Little  business  was  done  in 
the  market,  and  trade  was  at  a  standstill. 
Reports  were  being  repeatedly  brought  in 
that  the  soldiers  were  on  the  march  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Montgomeryshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  were  close  to  the  town, 
and  only  waited  the  approach  of  the 
infantry  from  Brecon  to  assail  the  chartists. 
Other  troops  were  ordered  from  Chester 
and  Ireland,  and  feeling  that  they  were 
being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  chartists 
began  to  consider  the  best  means  of  escape 
rather  than  that  of  resistance.  A  meeting 
was  called,  but  no  one  attended ;  and 
scores  of  their  followers  were  now  lost 
among  the  neighbouring  hills,  hurrying  on 
towards  the  south,  where  they  expected  to 
find  safety  in  the  mines.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  detachment  of 
the  i4th  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry 
arrived  from  Brecon.     But  such  was  the 
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condition  of  the  men  from  the  foi'ced 
march  that  many  of  them  fainted.  It  was 
now  the  troopers'  turn  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  with  drawn  swords  they 
dashed  into  the  town,  only  to  find  the 
enemy  flown.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed 
to  their  billets,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  paraded  for  church.  Nothing  was 
done  until  Monday  morning,  when  a  search 
was  made  for  the  chartists.  The  ring- 
leaders had  made  their  escape,  and  were 
well  on  their  way  to  places  of  refuge. 
Others  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  four 
were  taken  prisoners  in  their  own  homes. 
Few  arms  were  discovered,  beyond  a 
dagger  made  out  of  a  spindle.  The  soldiers 
were  successful  in  capturing  about  eighteen 
of  the  chartists  as  they  were  escaping  over 
the  hills. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7th,  the  prisoners 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and 
formally  committed  to  take  their  trial  at 
the  assizes.  Two  of  the  most  daring  were 
placed  in  a  post  chaise,  and  a  soldier 
ordered  to  ride  with  them.  Surrounding 
the  chase  was  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry. 
Never  dreaming  that  the  soldier  could 
speak  the  Welsh  language,  the  two 
prisoners  began  to  consider  how  they 
should  make  their  escape,  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  they  should  "pitch  into" 
the  soldier.  The  other  assented,  but 
thought  it  better  to  wait  until  it  was  dark. 
Hereupon  the  soldier  struck  the  first 
prisoner  a  blow  upon  the  head,  and 
threatened  to  blow  their  brains  out  if 
another  word  was  exchanged. 

The  troops  remained  in  Llanidloes  until 
May  11,  when  they  left,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  500  men  of  the  12th  Light 
Infantry,  who  had  arrived  from  Cork. 
After  a  rest,  the  men  were  stationed  in 
battalions  at  Llanidloes,  Newtown,  and 
Welshpool. 

The  assizes  were  opened  at  Welshpool, 
before  Sir  John  Patterson,  on  July  15,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  thirty- 
two  of  the  chartists  were  brought  from 
Montgomery  gaol  to  take  their  trial.  The 
Attorney  General  prosecuted,  and  the 
prisoners  were  defended  by  Mr.  Yardley. 
All  were  identified,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned 
against  the  thirty.      Seven  years'  trans* 
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portation  was  the  sentence  on  those  who 
undertook  the  drilling  and  training  of  the 
chartists,  two  were  sentenced  for  one  year 
with  hard  labour,  thirteen  men  and  two 
women  each  received  six  months'  imprisoi^.- 
ment  ^ith  hard  labour,  ten  men  received 
three  months,  and  two  received  two  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.     A  man 


named  James  Morris,  who  was  sworn  to  as 
the  man  who  stabbed  a  constable,  got 
fifteen  years'  transportation. 

This  was  the  final  scene  of  the 
chartist  riots  in  Montgomeryshire ;  and 
the  severe  sentences  inflicted  upon  those 
who  were  capturel  served  as  a  warning  to 
others. 


••^ 
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SELECTIONS     B'ROM     JOHN     KELSALES     DIARY. 


II. 


5,  L,  1725. — Tabitha  Stomer  from  Leeds, 
and  Hannah  Dent  from  near  Richmond  at 
our  meeting,  both  young  women  largely 
and  impressively  engaged  in  it  to  stir  up 
friends  to  faithfulness. 

27, 1. — Mr.  Lloyd,  Edward  Davies,  and 
self  set  out  for  the  yearly  meeting  at  Car- 
marthen, called  at  our  friend  John  Bowers' 
near  the  New  Inn,  and  on  to  Carmarthen. 
The  yearly  meeting  was  held  in  a  large 
warehouse, — the  public  gatherings, — Joseph 
Jordon  from  Virginia  among  the  ministers 
present,  church  affairs  managed  with  great 
ease,  love,  and  unity.  The  Welsh  friends 
had  a  public  meeting, — in  Welsh  no  doubt, 
— one  of  the  three  days. 

12,  III. — This  evening  I  received  a  letter 
per  post  from  my  cousin,  David  Cragg, 
giving  an  account  of  the  decease  of  my 
dear  uncle,  Timothy  Cragg,  Wyersdale,  the 
14th  of  the  12th  month  last.  It  was  a 
great  concern  to  me  to  hear  thereof,  having 
lost  one  of  my  best  friends,  a  solid,  weighty, 
honest  man,  one  that  will  be  much  missed. 
He  died  in  great  peace,  saying  that  death 
was  no  terror  to  him. 

13,  III. — Thomas  Sturge,  young  master's 
uncle,  lately  died. 

29, 1.,  1726. — Our  monthly  meeting  day. 
Edward  Jones  proposed  his  intention  of 
marriage  with  Jane  Thomas  of  Llanwddyn. 
Accounts  of  sufferings  and  answers  to 
yearly  meeting  queries  sent  up. 

5,  II. — A  religious  visit  to  the  meeting 
from  Mary  Ellerton  from  York,  who  had 
a  stirring  and  impressive  communication 
in  it.  She  had  many  brave  openings,  and 
wa.s  an  excellent  deep  and  sound  minister. 


She  went  hence  to  John  Goodwin's,  thence 
for  Dolgelley  side,  and  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  Denbigh. 

19,  II. — Was  busy  this  morning  writing 
a  marriage  certificate  and  other  papers  for 
Edward  Jones.  This  day  was  our  monthly 
meeting,  our  friend  Edward  Thomas  had 
good  service  amongst  us.  Edward  Jones 
proposed  here  the  second  time  his  intention 
of  marriage.  And  the  meeting  rising  up 
in  a  little  time  sat  again,  when  the  marriage 
was  solemnized.  Afterwards  most  friends 
went  with  Edward  to  Coedconrid  to  dinner, 
and  retired  home  before  night. 

20,  II. — Went  this  morning  to  send  our 
good  friend  Evan  Thomas,  so  far  as  Berriew, 
on  his  way  homewards. 

13,  III. — Abraham  Goodwin  from  Burg- 
hill,  in  Hereford,  brought  the  acceptable 
news  of  young  Mrs.  Charles  Lloyd  being 
delivered  of  a  fine  boy  on  the  12th,  which 
was  joyful  news  to  us.  The  child's  name 
was  Charles  Exter  Lloyd. 

18,  III. — Week  day  meeting  where  was 
a  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  formerly  of 
Merionethshire,  named  Daniel  Humphreys. 
Yearly  meeting  in  London,  much  exercised 
and  prolonged  by  some  accusations  against 
T.  Storey  on  the  part  of  John  Gurney, 
Edward  Gurney,  and  T.  White,  and  from 
which  he  was  cleared  by  the  meeting. 

26,  IV. — At  meeting  at  Chester  where 
was  Joshua  Toft  of  Leek,  who  had  a  good 
opportunity,  few  exceeding  him,  in  John 
Kelsale's  estimation,  in  the  excellence  of  his 
service  and  gift. 

1,  V. — A  religious  visit  at  Dolobran  and 
other    places    from     Margaret    Miller    of 
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Whitehaven,  daughter  of  Andrew  Jeffrey 
of  Aberdeen.     A  lowly  sensible  woman. 

VII. — Went  to  yearly  meeting  at 
Hereford  with  a  few  others,  Molly  Lloyd 
riding  on  pillow  behind  him.  The  yearly 
meeting  was  very  large;  public  meetings 
for  worship  several  days  in  succession, 
at  one  of  them  near  3,000  persons 
present,  some  people  of  note,  and  their 
wives  among  them.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  a  large  booth  attached  and  con- 
nected with  the  meeting  house ;  and  an  over- 
flow meeting  outside.  Among  ministers 
f  resent  and  engaged  in  them  were  John 
'allowfield,  Samuel  Bowner,  R.  Haydock, 
Mary  EUertofi,  Joshua  Toit,  John  Salkeld, 
Sarah  Frost,  William  Tomlinaon,  Edward 
Champion,  Cornelius  Harrison,  Worcester, 
and  others.  The  next  yearly  meeting  to 
be  at  Sarum  or  some  place  in  Wiltshire. 
There  were  also  some  more  private  dis- 
courses and  disputes  with  professors  and  en- 
quirers in  the  doctrines  of  Truth.  Several 
other  public  meetings  were  held  afterwards 
in  the  districta 

20,  IX. — Went  to  meeting.  Reading  this 
afternoon  in  George  Fox's  Journal,  I  was 
so  much  affected  and  comforted  that  I  even 
felt  him  as  a  familiar  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  life  of  truth,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  same  family  and  household  of  faith. 
John  Kelsale  noticed  particularly  the  saying 
of  George  Fox, — "  God's  oil  will  be  atop  of 
all  visible  things,  which  makes  this  lamp  to 
bum  and  to  give  light  afar  off." 

22,  IX. — A  religious  visit  at  Dolobran 
and  neighbourhood  from  Joshua  Toft,  and 
from  John  Hodlur  of  Darlington,  much 
benefit  communicated. 

26,  IX. — ^Another  visit  from  Benjamin 
Kidd  of  near  Leeds,  and  Samuel  Frankley 
of  York,  Daniel  Humphreys  with  them  in 
a  good  measure  of  life  and  tenderness.  At 
other  circular  yearly  meetings  afterwards, 
including  one  in  VII.,  1727,  at  Marlborough 
in  Wilts ,  largely  attended  and  several  well 
known  ministers  at  it. 

1727. — ^This  year,  John  Kelsale  had  much 
trouble  and  travelling  about  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  and  insolvent  state  of  his 
employer's  business  affairs, — several  iron 
furnaces,  &a, — who  were  finally  declared 
bankrupts ;  their  effects  seized  upon,  re- 
sulting in  a  composition  of  only  5/-  in  the 


pound  to  the  creditore.*  Young  Charles 
Lloyd  left  the  country  for  Boulogne,  if 
possible,  to  escape  from  bankruptcy.  John 
Kelsale  was  much  humbled  and  exercised 
before  the  Lord  on  their  behalf,  and  to  pray 
of  him  that  some  way  or  means  might  be 
given  whereby  the  damage  and  dishonour 
might  be  recovered  from. 

27,  XII. — Heard  that  our  ancient  friend, 
Edward  Ellis  of  Bala,  died  on  the  19tb. 
He  was  a  plain  and  upright  man,  and  one 
well  respected  by  friends  and  others  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

5,  XIL— This  day  I  took  Robert  Griffith's 
tenement  and  house  in  the  meeting  house, 
— a  small  farm, — at  £6  per  annum,  in- 
tending to  teach  school  there.  Charles 
Lloyd, — the  younger, — not  escaping  from 
bankruptcy,  hastens  back  from  Boulogne, 
and  with  his  father  met  the  creditors  at 
Chester. 

26,  XIL — Went  to  meeting  which  was 
very  small,  in  which  in  silent  waiting  and 
exercise  of  spirit,  John  Kelsale  was  given 
to  feel  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  my 
soul  with  the  income  of  his  precious  love, 
and  my  heart  was  much  tendered.  A  good 
meeting,  and  I  believe  others  were  also 
reached  to  their  comfort. 

I.,  1728. — Went  to  Birmingham,  had 
great  welcome  at  John  Eiders',  and  met 
there  with  John  Pemberton  and  Thomas 
Pemberton;  afterwards  to  Mary  Lloyd's, 
and  met  there  with  Charles  and  Sampson 
Lloyd. 

12, 1.— Sold  my  horse  for  £3  2s.  6d.  to 
Richard  Wynne  of  Cann  Office. 

18, 1. — ^This  day  began  to  teach  school  at 
meeting  house. 

23, 1. — Sowed  near  six  hoops  of  oats. 

24, 1. — A  pretty  good  and  tender  time  at 
meeting.  Our  friend  George  Owen  spoke 
a  few  words  in  much  fear  and  tenderness. 

16,  IT. — Our  monthly  meeting  had  pretty 
much  business,  especially  about  old  Mr. 
J.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  P.  Roberts  having 
been  to  visit  him  by  order  of  our  monthly 
meeting. 

16,  III. — This  evening  John  Goodwin 
came  here  with  a  friend,  viz.,  John  Yeates 

*  The  Friend  Lloyd  whom  John  Kelsale  mostly  refers  to  as  "  old 
master  "  (Mr.)  and  his  son,— now  married  and  llylug  at  Bni|$hill 
in  Uerefurdsbire,  whom  he  mentions  as  **  young  Mr."  or  "  Mr. 
Charles,"— wonld  probably  be  the  second  or  third  generation  of 
Friends  at  Dolobran  named  Lloyd,  and  wire  not  remarkable  for 
spiritoal  character  and  gifts. 
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from  Rughouse  meeting  near  Halifax.  The 
first  visit  of  the  kind  since  master,  &c., 
went  hence  to  Birmingham  from  Dolobran 
Hall.  A  comforting  visit  to  the  meeting. 
He  was  concerned  to  shew  that  bodily 
exercise  profited  little,  but  that  all  ought 
to  know  the  inward  work  of  truth.  Said 
he  felt  that  God's  love  and  daily  visitation 
was  io  friends  if  they  would  but  be 
faithful. 

III. — Great  scarcity  of  com  in  the 
country,  and  failures  in  trade,  &c.,  &c. 
Very  sorry  to  hear  of  John  James  of 
Cheshire  failing  in  the  world  to  the  extent 
of  £3,000  or  £4,000.     He  was  a  friend  John 


Kelsale  had  much  esteem  for  and  valued 
to  be  with  from  tiuie  to  time.  He  was 
afterwards  a  debtor  in  prison. 

21,  III. — Ellis  Lewis,  a  public  or  minister 
meeting  friend  from  Dolgelley,  Tyddyn  y 
Garreg,  called  here  on  his  way  to  London 
yearly  meeting,  by  whom  I  sent  my  yearly 
meeting  papers  of  Wales,  &c. 

The  financial  troubles  of  the  Lloyd 
family  at  Dolobran  continue.  Jane  Exton, 
of  Burghill,  gives  a  bond  on  their  behalf  to 
the  creditors  to  buy  in  for  them  the  personal 
efi^ects  at  the  home  estate  and  the  forge, — 
including  some  £200  worth  at  Burghill, — 
at  Dolobran.    Debts  in  all  £16,000. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION     IN     WALES. 

By  R.  E.  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  A.U.C.W.,  F.C.S. 

II. 


TN  my  last  paper  I  discussed  the  means 
-■'  for  obtaining  an  elementary  scientific 
and  technical  education  in  Wales,  and 
pointed  out  the  lamentable  lack  of 
municipal  technical  schools.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  new  intermediate  county 
schools  mi^ht  in  commercial  urban  districts 
be  partially  utilised  as  technical  schools 
appears  practical  and  economical.  Since 
that  paper  was  written,  the  issue  of  a  new 
scheme  for  organized  science  schools  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  has 
strengthened  the  conclusion  there  stated. 

Under  this  scheme  a  school,  or  portion  of 
a  school,  pursuing  a  definite  scientific 
course  laid  down  by  the  Department,  is 
enabled  to  earn  grants  for  (1)  attendance ; 
{2)  general  efficiency;  (3)  examination 
results.  Further,  the  scheme  is  so  framed 
that  it  incorporates,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  requirements  put  forward  publicly 
by  the  highest  independent  experts  on 
scientific  and  technical  education.  For 
example,  the  stereotyped  mechanical  test- 
tubing  system  of  teaching  practical 
chemistry  is,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  by 
an  experimental  course  in  the  verification 
of  chemical  facts,  by  which  a  pupil  is 
taught  to  think  and  investigate  for  himself. 
Again,  the  detailed  course  of  instruction  is 
to  be  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion,  so  that 


he  will  not  be  continually  working  at 
examination  pressure,  and  within  the 
artificial  limits  of  a  rigid  syllabus. 
Further,  practical  physics  must  form  a 
part  of  the  course,  so  that  boys  will  at 
once  begin  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  all  kinds  of  engineering  ultimately 
depend.  Finally,  the  payments  are  so 
distributed  that  an  efficient  system  of 
teaching  is  bound  to  have  satisfactory 
pecuniary  results,  and  so  render  the  school 
independent  of  examination  anomalies.  It 
is  also  stipulated  that  the  pupils  must  be 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  a  sound 
literary  education,  so  that  the  endeavour 
is  not  to  turn  out  precocious  specialists, 
but  good  all  round  educated  students, 
thoroughly  equipped  in  the  principles 
underlying  the  technique  of  their  future 
trade  or  profession. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  school  author- 
ities in  urban  districts  will  make  an 
endeavour  to  utilise  this  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  their  schools  and  scholars;  by 
placing  their  school,  or  the  science  portion 
of  the  school,  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  they  will  not  only  secure 
grants  for  good  teaching,  but  will  have  a 
means  of  testing  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing which  their  science  and  technical  masters 
are  giving,  by  the  periodical  inspections. 
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The  new  scheme,  finally,  demands  that 
every  such  organized  science  school  shall 
provide  an  efficient  system  of  manual 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  in  a 
properly  equipped  workshop.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  we  have  here  a  scheme  which 
provides  for  that  primary  knowledge  of 
science  which  forms  the  only  basis  of  a 
permanent  system  of  technical  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  insists  on  that 
primary  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools 
which  is  the  natural  basis  of  all  handicrafts. 
Technical  lectures,  on  whatever  subject,  to 
persons  not  trained  in  scientific  principles, 
are  worse  than  useless,  and  are  a  grievous 
waste  of  puUlic  funds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  provided  experienced  teachers 
are  engaged,  efficient  laboratories  fitted  up, 
and  a  thorough  scheme  of  work  drawn  up, 
such  an  organized  science  school  would 
not  only  be  the  means  of  laying  down  the 
foundations  of  a  good  modem  and  scientific 
education,  but  would  also  be  an  opportunity 
for  local  industries  to  have  the  benefit  of  . 
trained  scientific  advice  at  hand. 

The  sooner  our  County  Councils  and 
local  authorities  recognise  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  permanent  system  of  scientific 
education,  the  better  for  Wales  will  it  be. 
There  is  nought  that  should  be  so  dis- 
couraged as  spasmodic  and  evanescent 
attempts  to  satisfy  this  need  of  a  national 
system  of  technical  education.  This  is 
simply  a  policy  of  log-rolling  and  make- 
shift, and,  except  that  a  sprinkling  of  the 
population  will  know  "  something  "  of  the 
theory  of  agriculture  or  of  wool-dyeing 
(the  "something"  being  delightfully  vague), 
the  country  will  be  in  ten  years'  time  none 
the  better  for  the  present  policy  of 
organizing  so-called  extension  lectures. 
This  peripatetic  system  of  teaching  is  quite 
unsuited  to  scientific  instruction  of  any 
educational  value.  The  system  may  do 
some  good  as  a  pioneering  agent,  but  it 
cannot  exert  any  permanent  influence   or 

i)roduce  trained  experts.  A  little  know- 
edge  of  science  is  just  as  dangerous  as  a 
little  knowledge  of  anything  else,  in  fact 
more  so.  Instead  of  organising  such 
courses,  and  bolstering  up  a  system  which 
can  only  be  of  a  temporary  character,  our 
County  Councils  would  be  well  advised  if 
they  used  all  their  funds  for  promoting  the 


efficiency  of  the  scientific  teaching  in  the 
Intermediate  Schools.  There  should  be  no 
attempt  at  a  false  economy  in  this  branch 
of  our  national  education ;  for  this  is  the 
branch  that  has  been  most  neglected,  and 
from  which  most  may  be  expected.  Our 
County  Councils,  during  the  year  1893-94, 
spent  £30,000  on  technical  education, 
chiefly  in  teaching  of  a  temporary 
character;  if  this  is  spent  in  organizing  a 
permanent  system  of  technical  education, 
then  the  country  will  have  cause  for  self 
congratulation.  There  is,  I  believe,  £43,000 
to  be  spent  annually  on  Welsh  intermediate 
education,  so  that  the  country  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  complete  system  of  education 
inaugurated. 

Welsh  schools  in  the  past  have  almost 
completely  ignored  the  teaching  of  science ; 
only  at  Brecon  and  Llandovery  was  science 
even  moderately  taught.  As  an  instance 
of  the  way  science  was  taught  only  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  let  me  briefly  recapitu- 
late the  system  as  I  came  in  contact  with 
it.  The  gentleman  who  taught  science  was 
the  mathematical  master,  and  his  bitterest 
enemy  would  hardly  have  accused  him  of  a 
high  scientific  mind  or  training.  Twice  a 
week  a  four  foot  long  table  was  carried 
into  the  centre  of  a  large  class  room,  for 
him  to  operate  upon.  The  lesson  was 
divided  into  two  acts  or  tableaux ;  and,  on 
the  plan  of  keeping  the  good  things  to  the 
end,  we  had  first  to  undergo  the  penance  of 
copying  out  from  a  text-book  and  learning 
so  many  pages.  Then  invariably  came  the 
well  known,  but  ever  interesting  experi- 
ments, —  firstly,  exploding  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  mixture  in  a  soda  water  bottle ; 
secondly,  making  red  and  blue  fire;  and 
lastly,  the  tour  de  force,  which,  of  course, 
brought  down  the  house,  making  and 
exploding  gunpowder.  Why,  if  he  had 
been  a  Faraday, — which,  poor  man,  he  was 
not, — the  results  could  hardly  be  brilliant ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  larger  quantity  of 
natural  obstinacy  than  falls  to  everyone's 
lot  that  preserved  what  little  respect  for 
science  one  had  left  after  such  teaching. 
This,  I  am  convinced,  is  no  isolated  case. 
So  WCU3  science  taught,  and  possibly  is 
taught,  in  Wales.  XJnless  science  can  be 
taught  by  a  trained  teacher,  with  efficient 
apparatus  and  well  equipped  laboratory,  in 
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our  Intermediate  Schools,  it    had    much 
better  be  left  alone. 

A  discussion  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
higher  scientific  education  in  Wales,  so 
urgently  needed,  resolves  itself  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  or  faults  of  the 
systems  at  the  University  Colleges.  There 
are  other  institutions  which  profess  to  give 
a  higher  scientific  education,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  little  other  evidence 
thereof  than  the  profession.  The  three 
University  Colleges  are  the  sheet  anchor 
of  Welsh  education  ;  and  there,  for  forty 
pounds  a  year,  one  may  maintain  oneself 
and  obtain  as  good  an  education  as  any 
English  University  College  could  provide 
for  double  that  amount.  From  their  com- 
mencement the  science  sides  have  been 
well  cared  for.  At  one  college  the  science 
wing  is  a  fine  building,  though  the  internal 
arrangements  are  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and  the  class  rooms  inadequate.  At  the 
other  two  colleges,  though  the  science  sides 
do  not  occupy  so  imposing  a  building,  yet 
their  internal  arrangements  and  fittings 
are  distinctly  superior.  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  criticize  needlessly  that  to  which  I 
owe  much.  Yet  in  all  sincerity  one  cannot 
but  painfully  point  out  difficidties  that  one 
felt  as  a  student.  There  was  a  want  of 
harmony  and  sympathy  twixt  teacher  and 
taught,  leading  often  to  bitter  recrimina- 
tions and  heartburnings.  Although  many 
of  the  lectures  were  carefully  prepared  and 
clearly  delivered,  yet  there  was  a  pain- 
ful lack  of  originality  about  tbem;  no 
suggestion  about  unsolved  problems,  no 
suppositions  on  the  lecturer's  part,  and  but 
slight  endeavour  to  make  the  student  wish 
to  solve  a  scientific  problem  for  himself. 
The  advanced  lectures  were  often  absolutely 
devoid  of  a  single  experimental  illustration, 
or  illustration  of  pieces  of  apparatus ;  in 
fine,  the  apparatus  intended  for  lecture 
illustration  to  students  was  more  used  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  wealthy  visitors. 
Instead  of  encouraging  thought  and 
originality,  the  system  of  copying  out  the 
lecturer's  notes  verbatim,  taking  them 
home  and  assimilating  them  with  the  help 
of  a  text  book,  was  vigorously  encouraged. 
Subsequent  experience  has  taught  me  that 
an  able  lecturer  is  simply  full  of  ideas ;  he 


may  give  you  the  same  old  facts,  but  in 
how  varying  and  difierent  lights  you  see 
them,  so  that  you  yourself  see  new 
possibilities  continually  arising,  and  your 
note-book  becomes  crammed  with  sugges- 
tions for  future  research;  but  then  you 
cannot  pass  examinations  with  that 
material. 

To  return, — the  laboratory,  instead  of 
being  the  professor's  happy  hunting  ground, 
too  often,  alas !  becomes  io  him  a  veritable 
Tom  Tiddler's  land.  Thus  the  old,  old 
stereotyped  methods  of  teaching  practical 
science  remain ;  and  instead  of  our  finding 
the  University  Colleges  leading  the  way  to 
a  rational  system  of  teaching, — say  practical 
chemistry, — we  find  them  content  to  go  on 
with  the  mechanical  system  of  test-tubing, 
which  is  being  gradually  superseded  in  all 
large  schools  m  England.  No  encourage- 
ment whatever  was  given  to  a  student  to 
undertake  research ;  on  the  contrary,  such 
an  attempt  on  his  part  would  have  cost 
him  any  emolument  he  might  possess.  It 
is  the  examination  fiend  that  is  the  curse 
of  the  University  Colleges ;  it  is  examina- 
tions, always  examinations.  They  have 
carried  it  to  its  redv/^tio  ad  ohaurawm ;  it 
has  become  to  some  of  the  professors  a  fine 
art,  the  characteristics  of  which  they  are 
much  more  interested  in  than  in  developing 
their  student's  intellectual  powers.  This 
may  not  be  fatal  in  an  *'  arts  "  course,  but 
in  a  science  course  it  is  absolutely  so. 
Your  immediate  object  is  doubtless  attained 
by  cramming,  but  of  what  particular  value 
is  this  interesting  product  you  have  turned 
out  ?  What  would  a  commercial  firm  give 
for  the  services  of  this  student  as  their 
scientific  adviser  ?  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  student  of 
science  at  the  University  Colleges  to  lift 
himself  out  of  the  rut  of  London  examina- 
tions. The  professors  themselves  en- 
deavoured to  assist  their  students  in 
striving  to  reach  other  goals,  and  in  some 
cases  succeeded;  but  it  was  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  convinced  one  how  autocratic 
the  examination  fiend  was  becoming. 
How  far  this  national  cramming  system 
and  attempts  to  make  examinations  the 
one  aim  of  a  student's  life  to  the  neglect  of 
all  social,  athletic,  and  truly  intellectual 
life,  was  the  result  of  the   struggle  for 
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existence  of  the  colleges,  connected  with  the 
London  University  examination  system, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  A  few  years  back 
the  system  had  become  so  thorough  at  one 
of  the  colleges  that  he  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  who  looked  for  its  ultimate 
disappearance ;  but  everything  now  points 
to  its  gradual  extinction ;  professors  are 
cursing  it,  and  principals  denouncing  it,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  we  may  hope  to  see 
cramming  replaced  by  a  rational  system  of 
scientific  education,  in  which  research  will 
occupy  an  honoured  position. 

It  will  be  an  innovation  of  national 
distinction  and  promise  if  the  Welsh 
University  Senate  insists  that  some  re- 
search work  shall  be  undertaken  by 
candidates  for  the  final  science  degree. 
Research,  however  unimportant  in  itself,  is 
the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  the  student, 
in  which  he  is  thrown  almost  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  every  step  taken 
postulates  a  rational  deduction;  facts  of 
only  theoretical  interest  before  become  full 
of  practical  significance  to  him,  and  he  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  to  him  a  perfect  Golconda  of 
future  pleasures.  He  leaves  behind  the 
degenerating  process  of  the  mechanical 
mastication  of  facts,  and  is  entering  upon 
the  rational  interpretation  of  phenomena. 
One  obtains  a  more  complete  education  in 
six  months  spent  in  research  than  in  twelve 
months  spent  in  the  study.  Even  in  the 
final  history  course,  what  an  enormous 
impetus  would  have  been  given  to  the 
production  of  true  Welsh  students  of 
history,  had  the  Senate  insisted  on,  or  at 
least  given  a  student  the  option  of  working 


out  a  piece  of  local  history.  If  each 
candidate  in  geology  were  expected  to 
work  out  for  his  degree  examination  a 
small  locality  geologically,  great  would  be 
the  advantage  to  Welsh  science.  At  any 
rate,  evidence  of  having  undertaken  a 
searching  course  in  field  geology  should 
have  been  insisted  on. 

The  science  education  at  our  University 
Colleges  ought  to  be  in  a  few  years  on  a 
par  with  that  of  any  similar  institutions  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  as  funds  become 
available,  the  more  thorough  equipment  of 
the  laboratories  will  be  eflfected.  The 
founding  of  an  engineering  and  mining 
school  at  one,  and  an  agricultural  school  at 
the  others  is,  I  trust,  only  a  beginning  of 
the  higher  technical  education  we  shall 
soon  need.  At  any  rate,  surveying  the 
science  teaching  of  the  Welsh  educational 
ladder,  to-day  we  see  distinctly  that  the 
weakest  rungs  are  at  the  bottom.  The 
evening  continuation  code  of  the  Education 
Depai-tment,  together  with  the  evening 
system  of  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  afford  a  ready  means  for 
School  Boards  and  local  authorities  to 
commence  a  continuation  system  for  those 
pupils  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
Intermediate  County  School.  These  schools 
will,  let  us  hope,  be  not  mere  grammar 
schools,  but  true  modem  schools,  having  a 
properly  equipped  science  side,  whilst  in 
some  districts  they  should  possess  so 
strong  a  science  side  that  they  may  be 
able  to  bring  themselves  under  the  new 
scheme  for  organised  science  schools,  and 
so  become  a  grant  earning  and  government 
inspected  school. 


Eadnobshibe  and  Welsh. 
The  Rev.  T.  Stephens,  of  the  Manse,  Welling- 
boro*,  writes, — *'I  was  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Darlington's  remarks  on  Radnorshire  and  the 
Welsh  laneoage.  May  I  suggest  to  the  writer 
that  he  might  perhaps  get  some  further  reliable 
information  in  the  churSi-books  of  the  Noncon- 
formist churches  in  the  county.  Take  the  Congre- 
fatioualists  as  an  illustration.  This  denomination 
at«s  from  about  1620,  and  has  had  a  continuous 
history  there  ever  since.  Nearly  all  the  Con- 
gregationaUst  churches  in  Radnorshire  were  started 
as  Welsh  causes  ;  the  date  of  the  transition  to  the 
English  tongue  would  probably  be  notified  in  their 
written  records." 


Welsh  Holtday  Rbsoets. 
With  the  next  number  will  begin  a  series  of 
illustrate!  articles  on  Welsh  holiday  resorts,  the 
subject  of  the  first  being  Pwllheli. 

Two  Books  About  Wales. 
It  is  in  everybody's  mouth  that  Wales  ought  to 
be  made  known  to  the  world  at  large  by  the 
novelist  and  the  writer  of  short  tales.  Marie 
Trevelyan  has  already  done  good  work  in  this 
direction.  Lovers  of  Wales  and  of  Welsh  legend 
will  find  very  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable  in  her  From  Snowdon  to  the  Sea  <md 
Olimpaes  of  Welsh  Life  and  Character.  (John 
Hogg). 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  JESUS  COLLEGE. 


'TpHE  University  of  Oxford  does  not 
-*-  advertise  itself,  as  some  universities 
do,  by  publishing  the  unimportant  resolu- 
tions of  its  convocation  or  by  filling  the 
newspapers  with  the  long  list  of  the  names 
of  those  who  qualify  themselves  by  ex- 
amination for  ite  pass  degrees.  There  is  a 
rivalry  for  men  between  aniversities,  this 
fact  can  not  be  concealed  ;  but,  so  far,  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  thought  that 
direct  or  indirect  touting  for  men  is  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  the  growth  of  a 
thousand  years. 


There  is  a  keen  competition  for  men 
between  the  various  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  especially  for  men  who 
will  distinguish  themselves  in  the  schools 
or  on  the  river  or  in  the  football  field. 
But  they  do  not  advertise  themselves.  The 
college  which  baa  most  money  to  offer  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
ought,  under  oixiinary  circumstances,  to 
attract  most  men  and  to  attract  the  best 
men.  But  they  do  not  always  do  it.  The 
rise  of  Balliol  can  not  be  explained  by  its 
wealth,  it  is  really  a  very  poor  college. 
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A  college,  in  order  to  be  successful,  tries 
to  establish  a  connection  with  good  schools 
or  with  some  definite  part  of  the  country. 
At  one  time  most  of  the  colleges  were  con- 
nected with  a  county  or  a  region, — Queen's 
was  the  college  of  the  north,  Lincoln  of  the 
east,  Exeter  of  the  west  of  England.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  the  supremacy  of  Balliol  is 
that  it  has  Scotland  almost  as  its  preserve. 
The  best  men  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
come,  with  or  without  a  Snell  exhibition,  to 
Balliol.  To  a  Scotchman  in  a  Scotch  Uni- 
versity, Oxford  practically  means  Balliol. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
make  the  ordinary  Welshman  understand 
that  Oxford  does  not  mean  Jesus  College. 
To  him  Oxford  is  Jesus  College,  and  is,  in 
some  unaccountable  way,  connected  with 
tithes  and  learning,  with  the  Church  of 
England  and  loyalty  to  the  crown.  He  has 
hazy  notioAS  that  Oxford  is  also  famous 
for  its  beer  and  for  its  wine. 

To  the  student  at  a  Welsh  University 
College  Oxford  is,  or  an  at  any  rate  was,  a 
place  almost  unknown.  To  him  there  was 
but  one  course  open, — the  degree  examina- 
tions of  the  University  of  London.  When 
told  that  those  degrees  were  useless  he  felt 
hurt,  but  could  not  show  wherein  their 
value  lay.  But  every  lecture,  every 
"  class,"  everything  existed  for  the  London 
examinations.  So  he  was  not  told  of  the 
possibility  of  an  Oxford  career ;  the 
innumerable  emoluments  of  the  older 
universities,  as  well  as  the  facilities  granted 
by  their  means  for  real  education,  were  to 
him  unknown. 

The  opportunity  of  Jesus  College  has"! 
come.  If  it  is  wise,  it  can  make  Wales  its 
own  recruiting  ground ;  it  can  strengthen 
itself,  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its 
undergraduates,  by  becoming  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  University  of  Oxfordj 
and  the  University  of  Wales. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  the  first  step  has  been  taken. 
John  Rhys,  than  who.se  name  none  is\ 
better  known  or  more  highly  respected  in 
Wales,  has  just  been  chosen  principal  of 
the  college  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr. 
Harper.  The  election  of  Professor  Rhys 
was,  I  am  given  to  understand,  almost 
unanimous.  The  only  other  name  men- 
tioned in  college  and  in  Oxford  circles  was 


that  of  the  vice-principal  of  the  college, — 
a  Welshman,  fond  of  quoting  Edward 
Richard  and  Dafydd  lonawr  with  a 
triumphant  accent  at  the  hospitable  dinner 
table  of  his  college,  and  very  popular 
among  the  Oxford  fraternity.  But  he  is 
not  so  well  known  in  Wales. 

John  Rhys,  with  a  European  reputation 
for  learning,  with  the  record  of  inestimable 
services  done  to  his  country  in  many  ways, 
with  a  popularity  in  Wales  hardly  equalled 
even  by  a  politician  or  by  a  preacher,  has 
been  elected  head  of  Jesus  College.  We^ 
know  that  he  will  make  it  more  of  a 
Welsh  college.  Principal  Rhys  has  been  a  J 
kind  of  informal  censor  of  the  Welsh 
students  of  all  the  colleges  for  many  years. 
Many  a  Welsh  student  thinks  with  life- 
long gratitude  of  the  hospitality  of 
Gwynva,  and  of  the  inspiration  for  work 
given  by  a  visit  to  that  pleasant  home. 
Principal  Rhys  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  Society  since  its 
commencement,  and  many  a  member  of 
that  happy  little  society  can  trace  the 
growth  of  a  devotion  to  Welsh  literature 
to  the  professor's  conversation.  The 
"Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,"  I  am  glad  to  see, 
celebrated  the  new  honour  granted  to  its 
president,  and  made  bold  to  remind  him 
that  he  was  now  officially,  as  he  has  always 
been  really,  the  supervisor  of  the  Welsh 
undergraduates  at  Oxford.  The  principal 
of  Jesus  College  will  henceforth  be  one  of 
the  Welsh  educationalists  of  greatest 
authority;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus 
College  has  nothing  to  lose  by  becoming 
what  it  ought  to  have  been  long  ago,  a 
pre-eminently  Welsh  college. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  Jesus  College  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Wales,  so  that  the  Welsh  curriculum  will 
be  a  preparation  for  Oxford  rather  than 
for  London.  The  way  to  the  ministry,  to 
schools,  to  journalism,  to  the  law,  to  politics 
leads  through  Oxford.  More  than  this,  a 
student  can  choose  at  Oxford  the  subject 
that  he  delights  in,  and  receive  the  best 
education  by  means  of  it. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Wales  to  have  in 
Jesus  College  and  in  its  illustrious  principal 
a  connecting  link  between  its  University 
and  Oxford. 


^ddiru,-0.  i 


.  EDWARDS,  Ldtoolk  Collbox,  OxrowD. 


AMONa  new  books  I  have  had  sent  me,— ^ 
Hislory  of  the  WeUh  Gharrh  to  the  diisolution 
of  the  monaeteria,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Newell,  W.A.., 
(Elliot  Stock,  lOs.  6d.) ;  KHsano).  a  story  of  Welsh 
life,  by  Charlee  WilkmB  (Cardiff,  D.  Owen,  U.); 
and  Brieflett  Boltada  and  Legal  Lyrics,  by  James 
Williams,  Ll.B. 

The  Biith  and  last  volume  of  Messrs.  Jack's  very 
pretty  edition  of  Welsh  national  airs  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  editor  of  this  "  Cambrian  Minstrelsie, 
a  national  collection  of  Welsh  songs."  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Parr; ;  the  words,  in  English  and  Welsh,  are 
edited  by  Professor  Rowlands  of  Brecon.  I  hope 
that  many  a  Welbh  home  wi:l  add  this  beautiful 
edition  to  its  library  of  Welsh  aire. 


I  hear  that  a  testimonial  is  to  be  made  to  Dr. 
Parry  for  his  invaluable  services  to  Welsh  mnsio. 
The  movement  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very  success- 
ful one  ;  for  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Parry 
who  welcome  this  opportunity  of  honouring  him, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  very  i 


Among  WeUh  books,  I  have  received  the  first 
number  of  the  works  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher 
Christmas  Evans,  now  being  published  by  W. 
Gwenlyn  Evans  of  Carnarvon,  for  the  Bev.  Owen 


The  Adgofioa  of  the  afflicted  Andronicus  I 
found  most  racy,  brimming  over  with  kindly  fun. 
It  is  published  at  the  Qenedl  office,  Carnarvon. 

The  grand  old  veteran  M.  D.  Jones  of  Bala,  who 


has  lately  been  in  poor  health,  sends  me  a  cop;  of 

a  most  interesting  book  entitled  Hanet  y  Wladfa 
Gymreig  yn  Patagonia.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Welsh  colony  in  Patagonia,  from 
its  beginning  in  1865  to  the  present  day.  The 
story  is  told  by  one  of  the  first  emigrants ;  and  his 
straightforward  style  and  strong  common  sense 
make  the  history  of  a  struggling  colony,  with  the 
unforseen  vicissitudes  to  which  such  a  colony  is 
subjected,  very  real  to  the  reader's  mind.  The 
book  contains  146  pa^es  of  compressed  matter, 
and  is  published  by  Mills  and  Evuns,  Aberdare. 

I  regret  that  Mynorydd's  second  article  on  the 
life  of  Joseph  Edwards  the  sculptor  has  to  be  held 
over  until  the  next  number,  becanse  the  illustrations 
that  are  to  accompany  it  ore  not  ready. 

At  the  lequest  of  many  students,  I  pablisi 
Maurice  Kyffin's  Bleisediese  of  Britain,  which  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
spclliTig  has  been  modernized,  the  classical  parallel 
passages  left  out,  and  the  preface  curtailed.  The 
patriotic  Welshman's  lines,  witliout  any  of  the 
ease  of  Speilser,  have  still  a  certain  melody,  greatly 
owing  to  the  plentiful  use  of  aUiteration. 


Miss  Meta  Williams'  article  will.  I  hope,  make 
students  of  anthropolo^  out  of  the  ordinary 
readers  of  the  Mabinogion.  There  are  few  more 
interesting  customs  than  those  connected  with 
marriages  in  primitive  times.  A  sketch  of  the 
theories  about  the  nature  of  ancient  marriages,  in 
their  ration  to  the  growth  of  political  institutions, 
will  be  found  in  this  month's  Llkhob. 


XXITI.  COMPABATTVE  POETKY.— In  an  article 
on  Dafydd  lonawr  in  F  Traethodydd  tor  January, 
1B52,  the  writer,  after  stating  that  no  Welsh 
poet  deserved  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  asserting  that  no  one 
was  to  be  found  to  equal  Wordsworth,  goes  on  to 
say  that  Goronwy  Owen,  Dafydd  lonawr,  Dafydd 
Ddu,  and  Dewi  Wyn,  and  other  poets  then  living, 
might  not  unfitly  be  compared  with  Tennyson. 
Was  this  a  true  estimate  at  the  time  it  was  made  ? 
If  so,  is  it  modified  in  any  way  by  the  subsequent 
works  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate  ? 


Has  the  subject  of  Comparative  Poetry  (Welsh 
and  English)  been  dealt  with,  critically  and  at 
length,  by  any  writer?  Brtyn. 

XXXVII.  The  Literature  of  the  Black  Art 
iPf  Waleb. — In  the  tales, — still  extant, — of  con- 
jurors.—one  of  whom  had  for  many  years  a  wide 
reputation  in  Mid  Wales,  and  whose  name  is  still  a 
household  word  there, — vary  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  certain  "books"  used  by  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  mysteries. 

Can  any  reader  of  WALES  say  what  these  really 
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were  ?  My  own  belief  in  the  black  art  does  not 
extend  to  many  articles,  but  it  was  very  firmly 
held  by  many  people  in  past  years,  and  as  a  phase 
of  country  life  now  passing  away  it  is,  I  think,  not 
undeserving  of  notice. 

Will  some  one  set  down  a  few  of  the  wonderful 
narratives  in  black  and  white  ?        C — T-Y-C — 0. 


XXXVIII.  Cabreg  y  Sgrifen. — Sir,  -  Meeting 
with  an  old  parishioner,  a  native  of  Llanuwchllyn, 
I  questioned  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  or 
hei^  of  a  Carreg  y  Sgrifen,  an  inscribed  stone, — 
anywhere  thereabouts,  as  the  former  existence  of 
two  or  three  is  indicated  in  some  notes  of  Kobert 
Yaughan  of  Hengwrt.  His  reply  was  that  when  a 
boy  ne  remembered  very  well  seeing  a  stone  so 
called  **  by  the  little  brook  that  comes  down  from 
the  Drysgol,  and  passes  through  Llwyngwem 
fields  to  the  Tryweryn.  He  thought  there  were 
many  carvings  on  it,  but  no  letters."  Will  some 
of  our  members,  who  have  the  opportunity,  make 
search  for  the  stone,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  the  Journal  ?  The  portion  to  search  will  be  the 
Llwyngwem  fields. 

Qir^siTOB  in  Arch,  Camh, 


REPLIES. 

28.  Welsh  in  the  Valley  op  the  Severn. — 
In  1776  the  following  Welsh  services  were  held  in 
the  deanery  of  Arwystli,— at  Llandinam,  a  Welsh 
sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  all  the 
rest  in  English ;  at  Llanidloes  the  service  was  in 
Welsh  and  English  alternately;  at  Uanwnog 
English    and    Welsh    every    other    Sunday;    at 


lAangurig  in  Welsh  only;    at  Penstrowed  there 
was  a  Welsh  sermon  once  in  a  quarter. 

36.  Among  the  papers  sent  me  from  abroad  is 
the  Drychy  an  excellent  Welsh  weekly  published  at 
Chicago.  It  was  established  in  1851.  With  it  has 
been  incorporated  Baner  America  (1868-1677);  Y 
Wasg  (1871-1890);  and  Columbia  (1888-1894). 
The  last  number  of  the  Cy/aill,  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  monthly,  is  the  three  hundred  and  third ; 
the  last  of  the  Cambrian  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  third.  The  Ymdrechydd  is  a  bright  Uttle 
magazine  in  its  infancy.  The  Welshman^  the 
Cenhadwr  Americanaidd,  and  others  might  be 
mentioned. 

I  have  seen  Welsh  columns  in  Cape  Town  papers 
and,  I  believe,  in  Australian  papers. 

Outside  of  Wales,  the  Liverpool  Cymro  is  one  of 
the  best, — ^the  best  from  a  literary  point  of  view, — 
of  all  Welsh  papers.  There  is  also  th?  Lmidon  Kelt, 
of  which  a  great  portion  is  Welsh. 

10.  The  Geology  of  Wales. — In  an  article  in 
the  ''Bed  Dragon"  for  March,  1883,  I  find  the 
following, — 

''About  16  years  ago  a  series  of  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  Geological  Magazine  written  by  Mr. 
D.  Mackintosh  who  endeavoured  to  provo  that 
the  clifik,  elevated  plateaux  and  cwms  of  Wales 
were  produced  by  marine  denudation." 
If  A.  Khymney  could  get  the  numbers  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  which  contain  those  papers  he 
may,  perhaps,  find  something  that  will  heJp  him  to 
understand  the  geology  of  Wales. 

Talley.  E.T. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


By  the  death  of  Lord  Aberdare,  Wales  has 
lost  the  leader  of  her  education  and  the  first 
Chancellor  of  her  University.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Welsh  education  was  complete,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  entire  success  of  his 
great  plans. 


QUESTIONS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY. 

XVII. 

1.  Illustrate,  from  the  Mabinogion,  the  marriage 
rites  in  early  Welsh  society. 

2.  Compare,    and    account   for   the    difference 
between,  the  free  Welshman  and  the  tcteog, 

3.  Give  instances  of  money  commutotion    for 
injuries  in  early  Welsh  history. 

4.  Is  there  anjrthing  in  Welsh  history  to  throw 
light  on  the  origm  of  the  English  shire  system  ? 

xvm. 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  at  establishing 
a  kingdom  between  Powys  and  Gwynedd  ? 

2.  Write  the  early  history  of  GxuflEydd  ab  Bhys. 

3.  Sketch  the  character  of  Owen  Gwynedd. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Cyfeiliog,  and  briefly  narrate 
the  history  of  its  princes. 


XIX. 

1.  What    are   the    characteristics    of    Ctiraldus 
Cambrensis  as  a  historian  ? 

2.  Give  a  picture  of  a  Welsh  home  about  1188. 

3.  Were    the    Welsh    religious   in  the  twelfth 
century  ? 

4.  What  part  did  Welshmen  take  in  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  ? 


PIECES  FOB  TBANSLATION. 

4. — Prom  Islwyn. 

"  Mae*n  ganol  nos !  Ymguddiodd  ser  y  nef 
Oil,  rhag  goleuo*r  distryw  sy*n  neshau, 
Ac  nid  oes  angel  ar  ganllawiau  aur 
Y  nefoedd  heno  !  Braidd  y  cly wir  swn 
Dyferiad  prudd  Siloa  b^r  islaw 
Tra'n  golchi  traed  sancteiddiaf  Seion  Duw 
A  dagrau  y  dylasai  Juda  lom 
Eu  wylo  oesau*n  ol.     Mae'n  ganol  nos !  " 

5.— FaoM  THE  English  Bible. 
"My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me;  and  the 


terrors  of  death  & 

and  trembliDg  ore 

OTQrwhelmed  me. 

'■  And  I  said,— 


I  falleD  upon  me.    Pearfulness 
ome  upon  me,  and  horror  hath 


'  Oh  that  I  hiid  wings  like  a 


dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  bo  at  rest. 
IiO,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in 
the  wilderness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from 
the  windy  storm  uud  tenipost ! '  " 


GABRIEL     YORETH. 

STORY     ILLUBTRATIVB     OF     WELSH    THOUGHT     FIFTY     YEARS     AGO. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  CYNnra  Davies,  M.A.,  Menai  Bkidoe. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FKOM  PORT  PHILir  TO  LONDON. 

'\/I  ANY  a  mirthful  yam  was  told  during 
^'■'-  the  voyage  from  Port  Philip  to 
Loadon  by  sailora  and  passengers ;  and  the 
Captain  had  the  gift  of  relating  a  good  tale 
in  a  way  that  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
humour  and  pathos.  To  the  recital  of  these 
Oaybrey  was  generally  an  attentive  listener, 
especially  when  he  perceived  the  narration 
to  tie  within  the  range  of  reality,  which 
was  always  the  case  when  the  good  Captain 
entertained  the  company  by  drawing  upon 
the  stores  of  a  decidedly  well-ordered  and 
retentive  memory.  Once  he  detailed  an 
account  of  a  storm  at  sea  between  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape,  in  which  a  convict 
was  mortally  injured  by  the  tossing  of  the 
ship ;  and  he  also  referred  to  another 
convict  about  twenty  years  old,  one  of  the 
bravest  young  men  he  had  ever  seen,  as 
was  evident  to  all  at  the  time  when  the 
solemn  duty  of  letting  down  the  corpse  to 
the  deep  was  performed. 

"  What  became  of  that  young  convict  ? " 
queried  Mr,  William  Anderson,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  years  or  so,  who  was  going 
to  London  to  a  Congregational  college  to 
study  theology  for  two  years  previous  to 
his  entering  the  Christian  ministry  in 
Queensluid,  where  his  father  had  won  for 
himself  a  position  of  extensive  influence 
through  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a 
preacher  of  distinctive  oratorical  powers 
and  undoubted  piety. 


"  He  was  sent  out  to  Tasmania  to  the 
penal  settlement,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  for 
twelve  years,  on  a  conviction  that  was  in 
the  estimation  of  a  large  number  not  at  all 
clear ;  his  conduct  in  the  settlement  was 
such  as  to  win  the  esteem  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons  ;  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  England  took  up  his  defence,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  released  in  three 
years  after  he  went  out." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  since,  Captain  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Anderson,  the  company  being 
evidently  moved  by  the  Captain's  recital  of 
the  event  and  its  issues. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was  taken 
to  Tasmania.  It  is  thought  that  he  has 
settled  somewhere  in  Australia  under  a 
changed  name,  aa  is  often  done  by  those 
who  quit  penal  servitude  with  the  resolve 
of  redeeming  their  dishonoured  past.  I 
happened  to  hear  a  passenger  from  the  old 
country  once  say  that  he  has  a  small  estate 
in  Wales,  and  that  he  receives  rent  and 
other  income  from  the  property  through  a 
firm  of  solicitors  at  Melooume,  who  refuse 
to  impart  any  particulars  about  him,  and 
that  he  writes  once  a  year  to  his  friends, 
the  letters  being  signed  in  the  name  by 
which  they  have  always  known  him." 

Gaybrey  was  becoming  most  interested 
in  the  statements  made  in  reply  to  the 
questions,  and  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  company  around  the  Captain. 

"  Many  thanks.  Captain,  your  entertain- 
ment to-day  is  as  momentous  as  a  romance. 
Do  you  remember  the  hero's  name  ?" 
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"  I  cannot  recollect  his  surname  if  I  ever 
heard  it,  but  his  christian  name  was 
Gabt  iel,  which  I  remember  well,  on  account 
of  a  remark  I  heard  one  of  the  passengers 
at  that  time  make  in  reference  to  the 
colliery  convict,  as  we  used  to  call  him 
during  the  voyage.  The  remark  was  to 
this  effect, — 'that  Gabriel  was  as  pure  as 
an  angel  as  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
convicted.' " 

As  soon  as  the  company  had  dispersed, 
Gaybrey  made  further  enquiries  of  the 
Captain,  and  took  mental  note  of  many  of 
the  facts  he  elicited. 

"  Had  you  known  the  convict  before  he 
left  Wales  ? "  asked  Gaybrey,  for  it  was 
nothing  unusual  for  the  Captain  and 
him  to  hold  long  converse  together, 
inasmuch  as  the  warm-hearted  old  sailor 
soon  learnt  to  love  the  youth. 

This  was  another  instance  of  what  was 
undertaken  as  a  duty  soon  becoming  a 
pleasure.  Captain  Jones  had  promised  the 
father  to  make  the  passage  as  entertaining 
as  possible  to  the  son ;  and  in  doing  so  he 
reaped  the  full  advantage  of  it  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  he  felt  in  a  daily  talk  with 
Gaybrey,  which  was  helpful  to  the  youth 
in  a  way  his  parents  had  not  anticipated, 
that  is,  in  airing  his  Welsh>  which  was 
more  delicious  to  the  Captain  because  it 
had  been  acquired  not  very  far  from  the 
Australian  bush. 

"  No,"  said  the  Captain,  "  it  was  the  first 
time  for  me  to  see  him  when  he  was  on 
board  bound  for  the  settlement.  He  was 
from  South  Wales,  and  I  hail  from  the 
banks  of  the  Menai  Straits  in  North  Wales." 

"What  was  he  like  as  to  outward 
person  ? " 

"Well, — he  was  in  many  respects  much 
like  you,  Mr.  John,  only  a  few  years  older, 
— in  stature,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  and 
general  appearance  very  much  like,  with 
the  exception  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  harder  mode  of  life  than  you." 

The  Captain  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter,  but  Gaybrey  took  down  in  writing 
all  he  had  heard,  for  the  story  seized  his 
mind  with  a  fascination  he  could  not  under- 
stand or  shake  off;  and  the  more  he  told 
himself  that  the  name  Gabriel  was  merely 
a  coincidence,  the  more  the  words  of  the 
Captain  kept  repeating  themselves  in  his 


ears.  Unconsciously  and  without  a  shad^  of 
disloyalty  to  his  father  he  felt  some  unseen 
influence  connecting  the  surname  Yoreth 
with  the  Gabriel  mentioned  by  Captain 
Jones.  Yet  he  did  not  care  just  then  to  try 
and  solve  tiie  problem  by  the  help  of  the 
facts  that  offered  themselves  to  his  thoughts 
from  various  directions.  A  healthful  mind 
accustomed  to  student  habits,  in  full  employ 
upon  suitable  and  invigorating  subjects 
afforded  no  scope  for  prying  curiosity.  But 
he  also  determined  to  await  clearer  in- 
dications of  duty  to  unravel  what  already 
seemed  to  him  to  be  something  more  than 
mere  fortuity,  and  moreover  he  bore  in 
mind  the  pledges  of  trust  he  had  given  his 
father  before  they  parted. 

The  Sea  King  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  take  in  a  few  passengers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  and  his  wife, 
who  were  returning  home  to  Britain  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  language  of  a  numerous  African 
tribe  occupying  a  large  track  of  country 
where  the  missionaries  had  successfully 
laboured  for  about  twenty-two  years. 
Strange  feelings  passed  through  the  breasts 
of  Anderson  and  Gaybrey  when  they  first 
caught  sight  of  the  continent. 

"  What  are  your  thoughts,  Mr.  John,  in 
beholding  for  the  first  time  a  large  con- 
tinent ? "  asked  Anderson. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  our  sentiments  run  to 
some  extent  in  much  the  same  groove.  This 
is  really  the  first  continent  we  have  ever 
beheld  ;  inasmuch  as  the  land  of  our  birth 
is  only  a  large  island.  Did  thoughts  of 
eternity  crowd  upon  your  mind  in  gazing 
at  the  land,  which  we  know  stretches  on 
and  on  for  many  a  long  mile  ? " 

**  A  large  unwieldy  continent,  such  as 
Africa  is  known  to  be,  forms  for  you  an 
emblem  of  eternity ;  how  serious  a  trend 
there  belongs  to  your  method  of  thought ! " 
said  Anderson. 

"  Seriousness  does  not  imply  moroseness 
as  some  seem  to  think, — ^very  far  from  it. 
No  thoughtful  man  can  avoid  harbouring 
in  his  mind  pensive  ideas  now  and  then  in 
such  a  world  as  ours." 

"  What  is  the  most  stupendous  thing, 
Mr.  John,  you  have  ever  beheld  ?  Not  the 
margin  of  a  continent  ? " 

"Infinite  space  peopled    with   myriads 
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upon  myriads  of  worlds.  I  have  been  glad 
upon  this  voyage  that  my  parents  directed 
my^attention  somewhat  to  science  in  several 
of  its  branches,  including  astronomy.  The 
heavens  clothe  themselves  with  new 
grandeur  to  eyes  looking  upon  them  from 
mid  ocean." 

In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Venn  and  Gaybrey 
met  on  deck,  for  the  former,  with  true 
missionary  instinct,  felt  mysteriously  drawn 
to  the  young  man,  having  perceived  he  had 
no  relatives  on  board,  though  evidently  on 
friendly  terms  with  all ;  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  observe  Qaybi  ey*s  thoughtful  mien, 
his  refined  open  countenance,  and  habitual 
frankness  in  word  and  gesture. 

"  You  are  taking  a  systematic  course  of 
reading  as  I  conclude  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  you  during  the  last  two  days,  my 
young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Venn. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  father  and  my  grandfather 
presented  me,  before  I  left  home,  with  a 
few  books  to  read  during  the  passage. 
Possibly  you  would  like  a  look  at  some  of 
them.  I  am  given  to  understand  you  are 
Mr.  Venn  of  ^ewmanland." 

"  Yes,  I  am  John  Venn,  and  am  returning 
to  England  with  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  for  the  press  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society." 

"  Then  I  have  the  honour  of  being  dis- 
tantly related  to  you,  my  mother  Mrs. 
John  of  Bailey  Hill  being  a  cousin  of  yours." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  meet  you.  Come  with  me,  that 
I  may  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  My 
Bailey  Hill  relations  are  fond  of  making 
presents  of  books,  for  I  also  am  greatly 
indebted  to  your  father  and  mother  for  the 
costly  parcel  they  sent  me  the  close  of  last 
year  and  for  similar  gifts  many  a  Christmas 
previous  to  the  last." 

Among  the  books  read  by  Gaybrey  and 
Anderson  was  one  of  Leibnitz's  in  French, 
and  in  rising  from  its  perusal  on  one 
occasion  they  discussed  some  of  their 
author's  deliverances  on  scepticism,  Mr. 
Venn  joining  them  in  their  interchange  of 
ideas  with  the  intention  of  guiding  and 
qualifying  the  conversation. 

"  Certainty,"  said  Anderson,  "  is  the  off- 
spring of  honest  enquiring  doubt." 

"Then  let  us  all  cultivate  scepticism," 
replied  Gaybrey. 


"  Not  so.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
for  those  who  ponder  great  subjects,  doubt 
is  merely  the  shadow  cast  from  great 
heights  or  gloom  falling  upon  great  depths. 
If  you  think  on  deep  matters,  fear  and 
hesitation  will  invade  the  mind  unsought ; 
and  it  will  be  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  gain 
the  victory  over  what  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  rush  upon  our  thoughts  unbidden 
from  directions  where  only  incertitude  as 
yet  reigns  for  us." 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you,  my  young 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Venn,  "that  many  old 
writers  use  the  word  scepticism  in  its  first 
and  etymological  meaning,  which  signifies 
close  scrutiny.  But  in  ite  modem  signifi- 
cation it  has  acquired  a  shade  of  disfavour." 

"  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Venn,  for  the  re- 
minder," said  Anderson.  "It  appears  to 
me,  Leibnitz  maintains  scepticism  in  all  its 
forms  to  be  serviceable  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  as  well  as  to  the  holding  of  it  in 
purit^y." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Venn.  "  But 
did  you  not  overshoot  the  mark  in  stating 
that  scepticism  is  the  source  of  certainty  ? 
Doubt  may  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  effort  of  arriving  at  a  firm  conviction, 
but  is  not  a  cause  of  that  certainty." 

"  Epigrams  in  many  cases,  I  admit,  derive 
th^ir  force  from  exaggeration.  I  accept 
your  correction  by  stating  that  doubt  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  faith  and  concurrent 
with  the  process  of  acquiring  certitude." 

Well  could  Anderson  dilate  upon  doubt 
and  hesitation  as  steep  paths  leading  up  to 
an  elevated  expanse  of  cloudless  survey, 
for  he  was  at  the  time  arriving  at  an  im- 
portant decision  which  caused  him  intense 
prayerful  thought  and  mental  questioning. 
It  was  the  first  time  for  him  to  meet  a 
missionary  of  Mr.  Venn's  high  standing, 
strong  personality,  and  persuasive  spiritual 
power.  Contact  with  an  intending  mission- 
ary in  the  glow  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
with  a  missionary  of  mature  experience 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thoughts 
with  regard  to  his  future  field  of  labour  in 
the  Gospel ;  so  that,  instead  of  devoting  his 
time  and  energies  to  prepare  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  Australia,  he  resolved 
to  serve  the  Master  in  a  heathen  land. 
Feeling  persuaded  that  his  father  would 
offer  no  strenuous  opposition  to  his  new 
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departure,  he  made  arrangements  after 
landing  in  London  to  equip  himself  for 
the  noble  sphere  he  had  finally  and  de- 
voutly chosen  to  fill.  No  influence  more 
thoroughly  pervaded  the  spirit  of  the  life 
he  had  seen  and  shared  under  his  father's 
roof  than  that  of  esteem  for  mission  work. 
A  pious  mother's  teaching  is  a  more  efiective 
means  of  fostering  missionary  feeling  in 
early  life,  than  almost  any  other  factor 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
and  Anderson  had  on  board  the  ship  on  the 
Atlantic  a  vivid  recollection  of  facts  which 
seemed  trivial  when  imparted  him  years 
before  on  the  hearth  at  home.  But  under 
the  breath  of  the  ardent  missionary  faith 
and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Venn,  the  early 
sowings  of  Anderson's  home  burst  into 
bloom  and  full  fruition. 

The  missionary,  his  wife,  is^nd  their  two 
young  friends,  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
and  prayed  together  every  evening.  After 
prayer  the  three  men  generally  took  a  walk 
on  deck.  One  evening  they  con  versed  on  the 
growth  and  intensity  of  religious  conviction. 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  ever  met  you,  Mr. 
Venn,  the  world  henceforth  will  be  to  me 
fuller  of  light  and  more  instinct  with  the 
presence  of  Qod.  Religion  has  become  more 
real,  and  the  Bible  a  more  living  power," 
said  Anderson. 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  saying  of  a 
noted  American  revivalist,  who  asserts  that 
there  are  different  grades,  each  being  more 
or  less  intense  as  the  case  may  be,  not  only 
in  the  experience  of  different  Christians, 
but  also  in  the  history  of  the  religious  con- 
viction of  a  single  individual ;  as  if  a  person 
should  be  bom  again  and  again,life  becoming 
more  real  and  intense  after  each  change." 

"  Is  not  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
miracle  upon  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospel 
who  received  sight  by  degrees,  each  step 
bringing  in  more  and  clearer  light  ? ' 

After  a  brief  pause  in  the  conversation, 
Gaybrey  remarked, — "Captain  Jones  here 
has  been  telling  me  facts  in  connection 
with  Welsh  religious  revivals  bearing  upon 
the  point  you  mention,  and  touching  upon 
the  variety  of  their  results  in  the  tone  and 
intensity  of  the  convictions  produced  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  come  under  their 
influence." 

"  You  spend  a  deal  of  time,  Gaybrey,  with 


the  Captain ;  is  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
guttural  tongue  of  wild  Wales  ? "  spoke 
Anderson  with  a  good  natured  smile  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  Welsh  speech. 

"Yes,  it  is  in  part  for  the  musical, 
flexible,  and  warm-hearted  language  of 
Wales ;  and  partly  for  the  information  I 
acquire  concerning  the  religious  life  of  its 
people." 

"  Your  eulogy  in  praise  of  the  fine  old 
language  of  Great  Britain  brinjrs  forcibly 
to  my  recollection  a  Welsh  convict  in  whom 
I  was  much  interested  when  going  out 
first  to  Newmanland.  He  was  taken  to 
Tasmania,"  said  Mr.  Venn. 

"  Captain  Jones  was  one  of  the  crew  at 
the  time,"  added  Gaybrey,  "and  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  from  him  an  account  of 
some  of  the  revivals  which  have  taken 
place  in  his  native  country  ;  though  he  has 
given  me  a  glowing  description  already  in 
Welsh.  I  shall  ask  him  now,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  brusque  humourous  old 
Captain  is  religious  to  the  core." 

Tiie  first  opportunity,  after  the  above 
conversation  on  deck,  Gaybrey  addressed 
the  Captain, — "  We  should  thank  you  much. 
Captain,  if  you  kindly  tendered  us  an 
English  version  of  the  account  you  gave  me 
of  the  religious  revivals  of  W  lies." 

"  We  both  are  better  ofi*  than  our  friends 
here,"  said  the  Captain  with  a  kindly  look 
of  humour,  "for  we  have  two  native 
tongues,  whilst  they  are  mere  monoglots, 
possessing  only  the  poorer  of  our  two 
speeches." 

"We  are  quite  prepared  to  appreciate 
your  description  in  our  lisping  Saxon 
tongue,  as  some  of  your  compatriots  desig- 
nate it  sometimes,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  relate  us  an  account  of  some  of  the 
stirring  religious  meetings  of  your  native 
country,"  pleaded  Anderson. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  story-teller,  my 
friends,  but  if  you  are  minded  to  listen  to 
a  plain  narrative  of  an  incident  of  which 
my  father  was  an  eve-witness  at  a  preach- 
ing meeting  in  Carnarvonshire,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  so.  Mr.  John,  though  he 
has  never  been  out  of  Australia  before,  is 
more  engrossed  with  Welsh  characteristics, 
especially  those  of  Welsh  religion,  than  any 
young  gentlemen  of  his  age  and  circum- 
stances I  have  ever  met." 
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"  Few  things  can  be  so  pleasing  to  us,  as 
to  hear  your  description  of  a  Welsh  re- 
vival," said  Mrs.  Venn. 

Then  the  Captain  told  them  the  follow- 
ing simple  tale,  which  did  not  fail  to  awake 
the  interest  of  all  who  listened, — 

"There  is  a  pretty  populous  district 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  Carnarvon 
called  Bethel,  after  the  name  of  the 
Independent  Chapel  built  there  by  the 
Rev.  John  Griffith,*  pastor  at  Pendref ,  Car- 
narvon. Before  the  building  of  Bethel 
Chapel,  Mr.  J.  Griffith  used  to  hold  weekly 
services  at  the  largest  farm-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood" 

"  Who  paid  him  for  this  labour  ? "  asked 
Anderson. 

"  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  my  friends,  as 
was  the  case  when  Wales  was  first  evan- 
gelized by  a  few  names  out  of  the  two 
thousand  clergymen  who  were  expelled 
from  the  Church  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  and  by  their  followers  until 
the  present  time.  Of  a  Wednesday  after- 
noon Mr.  John  Griffith  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  pay  a  pastoral  visit  to 
a  large  number  of  households,  before  the 
service  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  home- 
stead of  William  Morris." 

"That  was  the  way  of  the  eminent 
French  pastor,  Felix  Neff,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Waldenses,  whom  he  visited  to  invite  to  a 
meeting,  and  of  course  they  returned  the 
visit  by  attending  the  meeting  ; — bub  pro- 
ceed. Captain  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Venn. 

"  He  arrived,"  continued  the  Captain, 
"  at  William  Morris'  farmhouse  about  an 
hour  before  the  time  the  service  com- 
menced, and  spent  most  of  the  time  in 
prayer  and  reading  the  Bible.  You  can 
hardly  conceive  how  welcome  his  pastoral 
visits  were,  for  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  those  families  not  only  as  an 
adviser  and  friend,  but  as  a  man  of  God. 
Their  love  and  hospitality  were  too  heart- 
felt and  genuine  to  become  in  any  way 
formal,  his  friends  being  filled  with  rever- 
ence for  the  servant  for  the  sake  of  the 
Master's  work, — a  reverence  too  enlightened 
and  sagacious  to  harbour  even  a  suspicion 
of  anything  aflfording  the  least  semblance 
of  a  superstition. 

*  This  incident  is  a  fact  and  the  names  real. 


"I  know  the  farmhouse  well,  and  the 
large  room  where  the  service  was  held.  In 
the  ordinary  farm  homestead  there  is 
generally  a  capacious  room  called  the  big 
kitchen,  where  a  large  number  of  people 
might  assemble,  and  the  spacious  fire-place 
would  afford  room  for  a  great  number. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  had  come 
together,  filling  the  big  kitchen  and  its 
precincts;  and  they  were  there,  as  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  all  eager  to  hear  the  Word. 
Attached  to  the  big  kitchen  was  another 
room  called  the  chamber,  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment and  a  parlour  in  one,  which  was 
customarily  the  preacher's  room  when 
itinerant  preaching  and  the  visits  of 
evangelists  were  more  prevalent  than  even 
at  the  present  day. 

"  The  time  for  commencing  the  service 
had  arrived,  but  the  preacher  did  not  make 
his  appearance ;  and  the  host,  William 
Morris,  sent  his  maid-servant  to  listen  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  to  discover 
whether  John  Griffith  was  preparing  to 
come  to  conduct  the  service.  She  returned, 
and  told  her  master, — '  I  saw  no  one 
entering  the  chamber  with  the  preacher, 
but  I  could  hear  him  earnestly  telling 
someone, — /  wiU  not  go  unless  Thoit  comest 
ivith  Trie, 

"  *  Ah  well !  *  said  the  farmer,  with  a  mixed 
look  of  awe  and  satisfaction,  'they  will 
both  be  here  soon,' 

"  In  a  short  while  afterwards  the  devout 
and  eloquent  preacher  passed  up  to  the 
head  of  the  long  kitchen  table,  carrying  on 
his  arm  his  Bible ;  and  ere  long  it  became 
apparent  to  many  in  the  audience  that  the 
pious  farmer's  anticipation  was  being 
realized  ;  and  that  John  Griffith  was 
accompanied  that  evening  by  an  invisible 
Presence  and  Friend  who  gave  power  and 
unction  to  every  word  the  evangelist 
spoke. 

*'  A  very  remarkable  revival  broke  out 
at  that  meeting.  Strong  men  were  melted 
into  tears,  and  a  spirit  oi  prayer  descended 
upon  the  whole  country  around,  far  and 
wide." 

fTo  he  continued  J, 
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JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 

By  William  Da  vies  fMynvryddJ, 

XL 


Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive. 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 

IVhat  others  ure,  to  feel. 

And  know  myself  a  man.—GBAT. 


MONGST  the 
manuscripts 
kindly  lent  me  I 
find,  in  Joseph 
Edwards'  own 
hand- writing, 
some  elaborate 
details  of  his 
pedigree;  but 
many  of  them  are  of  a 

Eurely  local  character,  of 


Pedigree. 


)ut  little  interest  to  the 
TTci ""  general  reader.  I  have  com- 
pressed them  into  a  few 
quotations,  but  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  traverses  the 
statements  concerning  heredity  in  my  in- 
troductory chapter. 

"  My  paternal  great-grandfather  was 
Joseph  Edwards  of  Llantrisant,  Glamor- 
ganshire, who  married  Margery 
Davydd,  Llanwynno  ....  Their 
eldest  son  John,  my  grandfather,  lived  at 

Pen-y-Lan,    near    Merthyr He 

married  Elizabeth  Yorath  of  Mynydd 
Islwyn  ....  My  great-grandfather  pos- 
sessed some  house  property  in  Llantrisant, 
but  he  left  his  house,  on  some  business  in 
France,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  His 
widow  Margery  died,  and  her  sons  left  the 
neighbourhood  in  deep  distress,  and  re- 
moved to  Pen-y-Lan.  The  property  was 
subsequently  lost  to  the  family  through 
their  want  of  means  to  get  some  title  deeds 
from  the  hands  of  a  mortgagee.  William 
Johns  of  Cardiff,  in  1853,  gave  me  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction.     He  maintained 
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that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  family. 
Mr.  John  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man, 
eighty  two  years  of  age  .... 

"  My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  near 
relative  of  Mrs.  Griffiths  of  Aberdare,  whose 
grandmother  lived  at  the  Grawen  Farm, 
Cefn  Coed  Cymmer  ....  Somehow  by 
interman  iage,  so  Mrs.  Griffiths  told  me,  I 
was,  along  one  line,  her  second  cousin,  but 
along  another  line,  I  was  her  nephew ! .  .  .  . 

"  My  maternal  grandfather  removed  from 
Pen-y-Lan  to  Ynysgau,  Merthyr,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  his  work,  which  was  at 
Gyfarthfa  ....  My  own  parents  lived  at 
Ynysgau,  and  it  was  there  I  was  bom  on 
March  5th,  1814." 

When  Joseph  was  seven  years  old  he 

was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

„,     .      Evans,  pastor  at  Ynysgau  chapel, 

Educatton.        ,  xi_       i_       »  "^  x? 

where  the  boys  mother  was  a 
faithful  member.  *  He  afterwards  went 
to  George  Williams'  school  in  the  Glebeland, 
and  lastly  to  an  evening  class  kept  by 
David  Williams  of  George  Town.  He  was 
not  very  studious  then,  being  so  fond  of 
play, — but  he  soon  began  to  help  his  father 
in  stone-cutting,  now  and  then  amusing 
himself  with  drawing,  painting,  carving,  and 
even  playing  a  little  on  the  harp.  In 
sculpture  he  copied  a  medallion  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  white  marble,  and  a  child  asleep, 
in  stone.  These  two  early  works  were 
given,  long  afterwards,  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest. 


*  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  particulars  of  his  early  life  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  wilUns  of  Merthyr.  who  has  for- 
warded me  his  bionaphical  notes  published  in  the  CardiJ'  limtt 
io  a  series  of  articlas  dating  tram.  Avgnst  7th,  1868. 


Afi  years  passed  on  he  formed  a  pleasant 

circle  of  friends  who  were  attracted  to  him 

by  hia  studious   habits, — Messrs. 

Henry  and  William  Joni'S,  Tliomas 

Powell   (a   poet   who   died   young),   Cawr 

Cynon,  Rees  Lewis,  and  James  Williams. 

When  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  had 

an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  collection  of 

vidt      sculpture    at    Margam.      He    no 

to       doubt  now  began  to  feel  that  he 

"*""■    was  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  " 

at  home  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  these  splendid 

works,  he  longed  to  have  his  soul  expanded 

by  a  wider  knowledge  of  art.     It  is  true  he 

had  even  then  executed  the  head-stone  in 


Merthyr  churchyard, — near  the  entrance  to 
the   church, — on  which  he   had  carved  a 
weeping    mother.     This   has   been   copied 
frequently  since  hy  local  men ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent    work,   considering    the    limited 
means  of  knowledge  at  bis  command.     But 
the  composition  of  its  lines  does  not  indi- 
cate the  peculiar  style  he  adopted  afterwards. 
He  now  seems  to  have  nulde  up  his  mind 
to  break  new  ground,  for  soon  after  this, 
he,  with  some  of  his  best  com- 
panions, started  on  a  pedestrian 
trip  to  Brecon,  Swansea,  and  Carmarthen. 
In  passing  the  Beacons  on  their  route  the 


scenery  of  that  range  must  have  been  a 
revelation  to  him,  after  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  his  native  vale  ;  although  he  had 
been  fond  of  a  spot  called  Carn  Disgwylfa, 
where  he  used  to  stop  whenever  he  went 
to  see  his  aunt,  at  her  farm  at  Lletty 
Shenkin. 

He  took  his  chanfce  at  Swansea,  where 
he  soon  obtained  work  with  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  - 
statuary  mason.     Here  he  was  in 
a  short  time  liked  by  the  master, 
and  his  abilities  proved  the  means  of  im- 
proving his  position.     He  was  made  fore- 
man, for  Jones  found  he  had  a  young  man 
whom  he  could  trust.     It  is  true  lie  was 
the  youngest   hand,  but   he    had 
the  oldest   head   in  the  establish- 
ment. 

He  remained  there  the  better 
part  of  two  years.  Reading  and 
rambling  were  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  his  leisure  hours.  His 
wages  were  three  shillings  a 
day. 

But  now  even  Swansea  did  not 
fill  his  awakened  spirit  O  no, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  do  if  it  were  possible  for 
him. 

He  returned  to  Merthyr,  and,  it 

seems  to  me,  it  was  then  that  he 

RetDRi     ™'^^*   have   executed  the 

to        head-stone  referred  to  in 

*    "'    my  previous  ai-ticle,  as  he 

remained  there  until  he  was  of  age. 

for  it  was  then  he  left  for  London. 

The  period  is  marked  as  a  troublous 

time,  for  the  echoes  of  the  Merthyr 

riots  had  hardly  died  away.     The 

only  remembrance  I  have  of  that 

occurrence  is  that  I  had  run  aeross  Castle 

Street,  where  we  lived,  just  before  a  bullet 

passed  down  the  street  and  killed  an  old 

woman  at  the  end  of  it.     I  am  glad  I  was 

not  that  bullet's  billet. 

Edward  said  farewell  to  his  friends  and 

on  (Q     left  his  home.    His  route  lay,  first, 

London,    over  the  hills  towards  Tredegar. 

"  The  bleak  winds  of  Harch 

Made  him  tremble  and  shiver, " 

but    did    not    check    his    ardour.      From 

Tredegar  he  went  to  Newport,  and  thence, 

by  steamer,  to  Bristol.     Arrive<l  there,  he 

at  once  booked  himself  by  coach  to  Lon<lon 
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but  his  parse  was  too  light  to  pay  for  an 
inside  seat.  The  eaat  wind  he  had  to  face 
chilled  him  so  much  that  the  guard  felt 
sorry  for  him  ;  so  at  one  o£  the  stages  he 
brought  him  something  to  drink,  but  it  was 
not  a  temperance  drink,  for  that  movement 
had  barely  started  then.  Being  cheered  by 
this,  for  he  had  really  begun  to  feel  unwell, 
he  began  to  take  interest  in  the  landscape. 
Weary  of  the  long  ride  he  at  len^h  reached 
London.  The  mighty 
In        metropolis !     In   his  diary 

^■^^  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the 
27th  of  March,  1835.  Where  he 
went  to  lodge,  I  am  unable  to  state, 
hut  I  know  that  my  father  had 
given  him  a  letter  to  my  uncle 
William  Kilminster,  pattern  maker 
and  turner  at  Cubitt's  in  Pimlico. 

For  some  days  he  was  content  to 
visit  places  or  interest,  especially 
the  British  Museum  and  ^lational 
Qalleiy.  Qe  had  ten  pounds  in  his 
pocket  to  begin  with, — much  moro 
than  the  proverbial  half  a  crown 
that  so  many  fortunes  have  been 
built  upon,^it  is  said ! 

Before  leaving  Merthyr,  he  had 
been  favoured  with  a  note  of  in- 
^  troduction  to  the  eminent 
sculptor  Behnes.  I  have 
failed  to  find  out  who  gave 
him  that  note,  but  I  remember  hear- 
ing that  my  uncle  Kilminster  went 
with  him  to  Mr.  Behnes.  Joseph 
was  not  kept  long  in  doubt,  for  the 
sculptor  tola  him  he  could  do  nothing 
for  him !  "  You  ai-e  from  the  country 
you   see,  and,  not  having  any   ex- 

?)rience  you  are  of  no  use  to  me." 
he  efiect   of   this  reply  upon  the 
youth  was  so  depressing   that  Mr. 
Behnes's  Celtic  heart  was  touched, — he  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  on  the  mothers 
side,  his  father  was  a  German, — so  he  added 
at  once, — "  But   I   know   a  Mr.  Brown,  a 
statuary  in   the   Enston   Road,   who  may 
help  you,  so  come  along  with  me,  and  we 
will  see  him,"     But  Mr.  Brown  did  not  re- 
quire him.     Then  Mr.  Behnes  said, — "  Until 
.     something  turns  up  vou  can  atav 
in  my  sbuaio,  see  sotne  oi  the  work 
going  on, — so  make  it  a  shelter  for  you." 
Joseph  gladly  accepted  this  really  kind 


su^estion.  When  the  men  left  for  diimer, 
he  left  also, — but  to  ramble  in  Regent's  Park 
and  munch  his  penny  loaf  and  bit  of  brisket. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  what  was 
called  "  the  gallery  "  at  Behnes's.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  large  studio  that  was  partitioned 
off  and  up  some  stairs,  and  was  used  for 
casting,  and  pupils  used  it  for  modelling. 
In  a  few  weeks,  when  his  funds  were 
getting  rather  low,  Mr,  Brown  sent  to  say 


he  wanted  a  hand,  and  asked  for  the  young 
Welshman  whom  Mr.  Behnes  had  brought 
to  him.  When  Behnes  heard  this,  he  said, 
"  Edwards  is  somewhere  about ; "  so  he 
called  out  for  him,  and  when  he  found  that 
he  was  up  stairs  in  the  gallery,  he  went  up 
to  tell  him.  Joseph  had  been  busy  trying 
to  copy  something  in  clay.  When 
Ainrp  jy^  Behnes  saw  it,  he  said, — 
"  Who  has  done  this  ? " 

"  I,  sir,"  said  Edwards. 

Giving  him  a  keen  but  sceptical  look, 
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A  struggle. 


Behnes  went  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  called  down, — **  Has  any  one 
been  up  here  with  the  young  Welshman  ? " 
.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Are  you  certain  ? " 

"  Quite  certain." 

Then  Behnes  turned  to  the  young  man, 
and  said, — "  Now  go  and  thank  Mr.  Brown 
for  his  kind  offer  to  give  you  some 
work,  give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell 
^    ,  him  I  want  you  myself.     I  will 

Good  news.  i  **  i        •  i 

employ  you, — you  may  begin  at 
once,  and  I  will  give  you  a  guinea  a  week." 

O,  glorious  news !  He  had  seen  the  last 
of  his  evil  days,  the  dawn  of  a  better 
time  was  near.  Now  Joseph  worked,  and 
worked  hard,  and  worked  well. 

He  continued  to  love  literature.  Mr. 
Wilkins  narrates  an  incident  that  proves 
this,  and  it  is  one  I  had  not  heard 
of.  "He  found  himself  one  day 
by  a  bookstall  with  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  Before  him  was  a  book  he  had 
longed  for.  But  it  was  his  dinner  hour. 
Then  came  the  question, — dinner  or  book  ? 
Both  could  not  be  had,  one  must  be  re- 
signed,— the  book  won." 

I  remember  his  teUing  me  of  a  memor- 
able Christmas  time,  about  a  year  after  he 
had  entered  Behnes's  studio.  He  had 
become  very  friendly  with  Behnes's  brother 
Charles,  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  deeply 
interested  fai  the  series  of  Hamiltonian 
researches, — astronomy  was  a  favourite 
study, — (years  afterwards  I  came  across 
several  of  his  models  and  diagrams  in  a 
lumber  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  in 
Osnaburgh  Street).  Joseph  and  Charles 
became  what  we  now  call  "chums."  It 
appears  that  at  this  Christmastide  Edwards 
had  sent  to  his  parents  some  money  to 
provide  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  it  was 
expected  that  Mr.  Behnes  would  have  pro- 
vided a  dinner  at  home,  but  he  had  forgotten 
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it,  or  was  short  of  cash  at  the  time ;  any- 
how Charles  and  Joseph  got  some  boiled 
Hard     ^®^  **  ^  cookshop,  and  some  rolls 
Christmas  at  a  bakcr's,  and  had  a  cheap  meal 

for  the  body;  but  they  leasted 
intellectually  at  a  glorious  banquet  ! 
Wilkins  says  it  was  Homer,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Edwards  told  him  so.  I  know  I 
shall  never  forget  the  jovial  manner  in 
which  he  told  me  the  tale. 

He  was  always  abstemious  in 

his  habits,  but  never  took  the 
total  abstinence  vow.  At  this  time  he 
gave  himself  but  a  few  minutes  for  break- 
fast, about  twelve  minutes  for  dinner,  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  he  devoted  to  mental 
improvement.  He  acquired  quite  early 
the  habit  of  making  notes  of  remarkable 
passages.     He  certainly  did 

"  Bead,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest " 

these  thoughts.  I  haxe  placed  one  of  them 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  and  although 
it  is  my  intention  to  give  his  philosophical 
and  religious  opinions  later  on,  I  am 
tempted  to  give  one  of  the  earliest  passages 
that  I  remember  his  calling  my  attention 
to  here,  to  indicate  the  tone  of  mind  he 
loved. 

"  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me !  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support.** 

The  peculiarly  reverential  manner  in 
which  he  gave  this  quotation  from 
"Paradise  Lost,"  the  deep  modulation  of 
his  voice,  the  special  emphasis  on  the 
phrase  "raise  and  support"  still  lingers  in 
my  memory,  though  uttered  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  The  point  he  wished  to 
dwell  on  was  that,  when  his  mind  was 
raised  from  the  low  level  to  the  higher 
one,  that  it  should  be  kept  there  by  the 
support  of  this  Spirit. 


THE  FATHER  FEEDETH  THEM. 


**  WT^^Y  wait  in  the  cold  Httie  birdie, 
^^      This  grey  frosty  morning  so  chill  ? 
Why  flutter  so  near  to  my  doorway, 
And  not  fly  away  to  the  hill  ?  " 

"  A  crumb  or  two  now  from  the  kitchen, 
This  winter  so  dreary  and  long ; 


Will  keep  me  alive  till  the  summer, 
And  then  I  will  give  you  a  song.** 

**  O  come  then,  my  sweet  little  singer, 

There  are  plenty  of  crumbs  at  my  door ; 
Come  every  day  with  thy  fellows, 
Until  the  cold  winter  is  o*er.'* 

J.  C»AVBlT  THOlua. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN    WALES. 


By  R.  E.  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  A.U.C.W.,  F.C.S. 


VT7ITH  the  exception  of  the  fossil  col- 
^^  lections  at  the  University  Colleges 
of  Cardiff  and  Aberystwyth,  very  few 
towns  in  Wales  possess  such.  Cardiff  and 
one  or  two  other  large  towns  in  South 
Wales  possess  one,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  any  kind  of  collection,  whether 
geological  or  archaeological,  in  the  counties 
of  Montgomeryshire,  Merionethshire,  Rad- 
norshire, Breconshire,  or  Cardiganshire. 
Is  not  this  a  serious  reproach  to  a  people 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  most  interest- 
ing area  of  rocks  throughout  the  world  ? 
Almost  any  English  or  Scotch  town 
possesses  a  geological  collection  in  which 
you  will  often  find  better  specimens  from 
Welsh  rocks  than  in  any  such  collection  in 
Wales.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  knowledge,  when  one  recalls  to  mind 
how  many  uneducated  Scotchmen  have 
become  distinguished  geologists.  It  was 
the  sight  of  a  fossil,  not  of  a  book,  that 
made  Hugh  Miller  a  geologist.  Kennan, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Siberian  exile 
system,  tells  us  how  the  fame  of  the 
Minusinsk  museum  extended  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  confines  of  China. 
Minusinsk  is  a  small  town  of  the  Yenisei, 
and  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
desolate  and  sparsely  populated  districts 
in  the  world ;  yet  here,  in  this  inhospitable 
spot,  the  genius  and  energy  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  one  man  had  in  only  two  or 
three  years  brought  together  a  collection 
of  absolutely  unique  character,  and  of 
almost  priceless  scientific  value. 

M.  Martianof  was  a  graduate  of  Kazan 
University.  In  1874  he  emigrated  to 
Siberia,  where  at  Minusinsk  he  opened  a 
drug  stores.  His  spare  time  was  given  up 
completely  to  collecting.  By  arousing 
local  enthusiasm  and  self-help,  and  by  a 
system  of  judicious  exchange,  he  had 
succeeded  by  1877  in  putting  together  over 
six  thousand  specimens,  illustrating  the 
natural  history,  botany,  ethnology,  archae- 
ology, mineralogy,  and  rural  economy  of 
that  part  of  Siberia;  as  well  as  a  library 
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of  three  thousand  volumes.  In  time  the 
collection  out-grew  his  available  space,  so 
he  offered  it  to  the  municipality,  which 
built  a  substantial  set  of  buildings,  where 
they  were  properly  classified  and  housed ; 
and  to  which  scientific  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Russia  and  Europe  came  for  study. 
Thus  this  museum  has  cast  a  lustre  of  the 
highest  glory  over  this  little  dreary 
Siberian  town. 

With  the  exception  of  Cardiff,  no  town 
in  Wales  has  levied  a  rate  under  the 
Museums  Act  of  1891.  The  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  at  Cardiff  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
will  very  shortly  form  a  worthy  nucleus  for  a 
national  museum;  and  when  one  remem- 
bers that  nearly  60,000  people  annually 
visit  it,  its  educational  value  may  be 
readily  understood.  The  contents  of  this 
museum  may  be  divided  into, — 

(1)  Specimenfl     of     Welsh     art ;     whether     as 

sculpture,  paintmg,  or  architecture. 

(2)  An  excellent  collection  of  birdfl  peculiarly 

Welsh. 

(3)  Boman  and  old  Celtic  archaeological  remains. 

(4)  A  collection  illustrating  the  domestic  life  of 

old  Wales. 

(5)  A    moderately  good    general    collection  of 

fossils,  and  an  excellent  collection  of  fossils 
peculiar  to  the  rocks  of  the  district. 

(6)  A  unique  collection  of  Nantgarw,  Swansea, 

and  South  Wales  pottery,  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  museum  authorities  at 
South  Kensington. 

The  Cardiff  committee  have  spared,  and 
are  sparing,  no  pains  to  make  their  museum 
in  every  sense  a  national  one;  and  they 
have  obtained  the  advice  and  help  of  the 
highest  experts  in  arranging  it. 

The  museum  at  the  Swansea  Royal 
Institution,  though  of  a  higher  scientific 
value  in  virtue  of  the  remarkable  geological 
and  archaeological  specimens  it  possesses, 
than  the  museum  at  Cardiff,  is  yet  some- 
what inferior  in  the  classification  of  its 
contents  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
its  interior.  If  this  museum  were 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  rehoused  it 
would,  I  believe,  make  the  finest  collection 
in  Wales. 
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There  are  smaller  museums  in  Caerleon, 
Tenby,  Ebbw  Vale,  Caernarvon,  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  but  one  cannot  class 
them  as  of  more  than  local  interest,  whilst, 
I  believe,  Newport,  Merthyr,  Dowlais,  and 
Wrexham,  have  no  museums  at  all. 

The  question  of  a  national  museum  has 
been  discussed  at  various  times,  and  like 
many  other  Welsh  questions,  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  rivalry  of  towns  as  to  which 
shall  possess  it.  That  Wales  should  possess 
a  national  museum,  and  indeed  a  national 
library,  is  a  statement  that  needs  no 
advocacy  in  these  columns.  It  is  in  a 
nation's  museum  and  mausoleum  that  one 
reads  most  easily  the  nation's  historical 
ideals.  We  are  no  nation  without  a  past, 
we  Welsh,  no  child  of  yestereen  that  cries 
for  recognition ;  the  history  of  the  Welsh- 
man is  the  romance  of  history ;  his 
wanderings,  his  dreams,  his  struggles,  his 
songs,  are  the  pearls  that  scintillate  in 
other  nation's  histories.  He  alone,  as  poet 
and   priest,  has    touched   Phoenician  and 


American.  To  be  surrounded  with  the 
past  of  the  Celt  is  to  be  bathed  in  all  that 
is  most  beautiful,  most  entrancing,  and 
thrilling  in  universal  history.  Our  pre- 
historic past,  like  our  historic,  is  full  of 
invaluable  treasures ;  our  land  is  blessed 
beyond  comparison  in  natural  phenomena, 
whilst  our  literature  and  art  are  not  only 
exuberant  with  the  wealth  of  the  past, 
but  their  future  is  charged  with  great 
possibilities.  Geology,  archaeology,  folk- 
lore, architecture,  and  history,  nave  all 
found,  and  will  find,  in  Wales  a  rich  lode 
of  virgin  soil. 

Let  us  all  then  cast  aside  our  local 
rivalries,  and  unite  honestly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  Welsh  National 
Museum  which  shall  be  our  national 
Valhalla;  a  place  that  shall  be  rich  in 
historic  associations  and  instinct  with  the 
highest  patriotism.  This  will  indeed  be  a 
worthy  culmination  to  the  Welsh  re- 
naissance of  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


ALL     SOULS'      NIGHT. 

By  J.  W.  Bakee,  Cardiff. 


I. 


ON  All  Souls'  Night  a  few  old  cronies 
sat  in  the  Church  Inn  at  Eglwysilan 
enjoying  themselves.  Their  enjoyment 
consisted  in  telling  the  oft-told  stories  of 
village  scandals,  apd  repeating  the  hoary 
witticisms  that  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  fathers,  and  which  did 
duty  instead  of  the  laughter-provoking 
comic  papers  of  our  own  day.  A  wood  fire 
crackled  and  spluttered  under  the  wide 
chimney,  and,  as  it  settled  down  from  time 
to  time,  clouds  of  sparks  leaped  into  its 
grimy  throat.  As  pieces  of  glowing 
charcoal  shot  out  on  the  hearth,  guesses 
were  made  as  to  whether  they  were  crosses, 
coffins,  or  shrouds.  In  the  intervals  of 
talk,  rollicking  songs  were  sung,  and  tales 
of  old  country  superstition  told,  at  times 
having  a  new  element  of  horror  added  by 
the  imperfection  with  which  the  narrator 
did  his  work.  By  degrees  the  talk  drifted 
into  references  to  the  night,  and  to  the 


spirits  that  were  supposed  to  walk  abroad 
on  that  one  night  of  all  the  year.  The  fun 
was  not  quite  so  lively,  but  mine  host  was 
not  inclined  to  grumble,  as  more  of  his 
home-brewed  was  needed  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  the  company. 

The  house  was  rudely  furnished.  The 
open  beams  overhead  were  black  with 
smoke  and  age.  Hanging  from  the  rafters 
was  as  strange  an  assortment  of  things  as 
you  might  find  in  an  Indian  medicine 
man's  teepee, — herbs  for  the  cure  of  all 
sorts  of  maladies,  heads  of  birds,  skins  of 
animals,  valued  as  charms  rather  than  for 
use,  rough  garden  or  field  tools,  and  a  score 
of  other  things,  the  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  decided  at  first  sight.  Bough  seats 
ran  round  the  room,  and  as  rough  a  table 
held  the  earthenware  mugs,  known  from 
their  colour  as  "blues,"  containing  the  beer. 

The  company  was  small,  but  what  could 
be  expected  on  a  dark  windy  November 
night,  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  other 
dwellings?    Had    they    lived   in  modem 
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times,  and  been  in  the  habib  of  coining 
phrases,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
described  their  party  as  small  but  select. 

II. 

Now  as  to  the  guests.  The  shaggy  head 
and  beard  of  Evan  John,  the  smith  from 
the  village  two  miles  away,  stood  out  clear 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  cast  an  enormous 
flickering  shadow, — lion-like  almost, — on 
the  wall  behind.  His  was  not  an  unkindly 
face,  bearing  upon  it  the  look  of  country 
shrewdness  that  contact  with  men  gives  to 
those  not  otherwise  more  learned  than 
their  fellows.  Broadset  and  muscular,  his 
short  stout  frame  was  fitted  for  the  work 
he  pounded  out  on  his  ringing  anvil. 

In  the  comer  to  the  right  of  the  chimney 
sat  a  man  of  altogether  different  type, — 
Morgan  Williams,  vendor  of  Welsh  flannels, 
socks,  and  yam,  which  he  carried  in  his 
long  rambles  in  the  heavy  bundle  lying  in 
the  corner,  and  on  the  crossed  staff  leaning 
against  the  wall.  He  had  a  sharp  clearly 
cut  face,  with  bright  eyes,  set  back  beneath 
bushy  eyebrows ;  a  long  straight  nose, 
thin,  compressed  lips,  and  a  rather  massive 
chin,  gave  him.  the  look  of  one  that  had 
risen  above  the  childish  beliefs  of  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  A  stoop  in 
his  narrow  shoulders  told  of  health  not  too 
robust,  but  there  was  about  him  an  alert- 
ness a  stronger  man  might  have  envied. 

While  the  blacksmith  wore  the  rough 
homespun  garb  of  his  class,  and  his  leather 
apron  as  the  tabard  of  his  knighthood,  the 
peddler's  clothes  had  the  more  refined  look 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  though  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  in  what  they 
excelled  those  of  the  smith. 

Their  voices  were  as  different  as  their 
faces.  The  one  had  a  voice  that  gave  a 
hint  of  lungs  of  the  same  texture  as  his 
bellows;  the  other  had  the  quiet  smooth 
tones  of  the  man  in  constant  contact  with 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  he  daily 
traded  with. 

There  were  only  two  other  guests, — half 
grown  country  lads,  with  wide  gray  eyes, 
lank  hair,  and  open  mouths.  To  them  the 
smith  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  a 
son  of  Vulcan  should  be;  that  is,  if  his 
sweating  godship  had  been  an  acquaintance 
.of  theirs ;  while  the  peddler  represented  to 


them  the  riches  and  travels  of  the 
merchants  that  traded  in  blue  and  purple 
and  scarlet  in  the  days  of  old,  that  the 
parson  read  about  sometimes  in  the  church 
on  Sundavs. 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete  if  the 
innkeeper  was  left  out.  Silas  Evans, 
retailer  of  beer,  as  his  sign  designated  him, 
was  not  a  very  lemarkable  man.  His  chief 
importance  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
held  his  majesty's  license  to  dispense  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  his  subjects  in  this 
out  of  the  way  place.  This  gave  him  a 
look  of  self-importance  rather  out  of  gauge 
with  his  intelligence,  but  which  so  well 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  building  which 
in  many  country  places  stands  nearest  the 
church  and  parsonage,  both  in  position  and 
importance. 

To  indicate  the  chief  elements  of  his 
make-up, — he  was  red  of  hair,  small  of 
eye,  large  of  mouth,  with  pendulous  lower 
lip ;  while  Washington  Irving's  description 
of  Governor  Van  Twiller  would  almost 
have  fitted  him,  being  nearly  "  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference." 

His  chief  mission  in  life  was  to  push  his 
wares,  and  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  ^mpty 
cups.  In  a  rough  guttural  voice  he  was 
always  boasting  of  the  big  things  he  had 
done  in  his  early  life,  and  lamenting  the 
rheumatism  that  made  him  unable  to  do 
now  the  wonderful  works  of  his  youth. 
It  was  said  that  beneath  this  boastfulness 
there  was  a  lack  of  courage  which  made 
him  leave  all  outside  work  at  nights  to  his 
wife,  who  did  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
house,  and  who  was  repaid  with  growls 
and  occasional  ill-treatment. 

Such  was  the  company  that  had  gathered 
that  night  in  November  at  the  lonely 
hostelry. 

III. 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  stormy  sky.  Cold, 
pale  gleams  of  sunlight  had  streamed 
fitfully  between  the  flying  clouds,  and  as 
the  shades  of  night  fell,  sharp  showers  of 
rain  came  on  the  freshening  gusts  of  wind. 
The  church,  with  its  old  gray  tower  just 
peeping  over  the  breast  of  the  hill  down 
into  the  valley  below,  took  on  itself  a  still 
more  massive  look,  and  became  the  stony 
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guardian  of  the  graves  grouped  at  its  feet. 
The  old  yew  tree  growing  in  front  of  the 
porch  nodded  and  swished  in  the  wind  like 
a  great  hearse  plume,  and  the  heavy  drops 
of  water  came  from  its  boughs  in  plentiful 
showers.  The  rush  of  wind  through  its 
branches  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the 

fuests  in  the  inn,  and  as  night  settled 
own,  the  sound  seemed  to  them  as  the 
voices  of  viewless  beings  in  distress. 

Mine  host  closed  the  outside  shutters  of 
the  windows  very  carefully,  casting  a 
furtive  look  betimes  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  canopied  stone  stile  fixed  in  the  church- 
yard wall,  with  the  black  yew  tree,  and 
the  still  blacker  mass  of  the  church  beyond. 
Then  closing  the  door,  he  said  to  his 
assembled  guests, — 

"Lads,  we  are  in  for  a  wild  time  to- 
night, I  think." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  smith,  "  it  is  better  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  than  on  the  outside  ;  the 
owls  were  hooting  in  the  church  tower  as 
I  came  up  the  lane,  and  till  midnight  is 
past  it  will  take  some  courage  to  go  through 
the  yard." 

"  Oh,"  said  Evans,  "  there's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of ;  but  for  my  rheumatics  I 
wouldn't  mind  sleeping  in  the  church 
to-night,  or  any  night." 

Just  then  a  fiercer  blast  shook  the  door, 
making  the  latch  click,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  wind  in  the  yew  tree  rose  almost  to  a 
shriek,  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  sparks 
swooped  down  the  chimney,  hung  for  a 
moment,  as  if  undecided  which  way  to 
go,  and  then  went  roaring  back  up  the 
nue. 

"Now's  your  time,"  said  the  peddler, 
"  before  it  gets  much  darker ;  I  don't  mind 
going  as  far  as  the  stile  with  you  if  you're 
going." 

"No,"  said  Evans,  uneasily,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  laid  up  for  a  month  after  it ; 
besides,  this  wind  makes  me  that  stifi  I  can 
hardly  crawl  as  far  as  the  cellar." 

The  next  time  he  went  to  draw  the  beer 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  his  stiffness 
and  pam  had  increased ;  and  he  had  to 
call  his  wife  to  fill  the  cups. 

"  Didn't  Di  Davies  say  he  would  be  up 
to-night  ? "  asked  the  blacksmith. 

"Yes,"  replied  Evans,  "but  it's  a  good 
step  from  his  place,  and  besides,  he'd  have 


to  come  across  the  brook,  over  the  boggy 
field,  and  through  the  churchyard." 

"  Well/'  said  Williams,  "  what  is  there  in 
that?  I  thought  you  said  you  wouldn't 
mind  sleeping  in  the  church." 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  replied,  "  that  would  be 
nothing  to  me;  but  Di's  wife  is  terribly 
afraid  of  spirits,  and  will  make  no  end  of 
a  noise  about  it  if  he  says  anything  about 
coming  up  to  Eglwysilan." 

IV. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on 
at  Eglwysilan,  another  was  proceeding  in 
Di  Davies'  cottage  at  Glyntatf,  between  Di 
and  his  wife. 

"  You're  never  going  out  a  night  like 
this,"  she  said,  as  Dave  poked  round  in 
search  of  his  jacket  and  cap. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  airily,  "I'll  not  be  out 
long;  I've  a  bit  of  business  up  at  the 
church  house,  and  I  told  some  of  the  chaps 
I'd  run  up  before  bed  time." 

His  wife  opened  her  eyes  very  wide 
with  amazement,  and  said,  —  "  Church 
house ;  and  go  across  the  mountain  side 
and  through  that  yard;  I  should  think 
thou  hadst  forgotten  what  night  it  is." 

"  What's  that  ? "  said  Dave. 

"  What's  that ! "  she  replied ;  "  why  dead 
folks  walk  to-night;  God  help  those  that 
meet  them." 

"I'm  none  afraid,"  said  Dave.  But  his 
wife  was  not  so  easily  pacified,  and  drew 
for  him  a  vivid  picture  of  his  danger,  and 
of  her  own  and  the  children's  helplessness 
if  anything  happened  to  him ;  and  blamed 
him  roundly  for  tempting  the  evil  one  by 
doing  such  a  foolish  thing.     She  said, — 

"I  should  think  thou  rememberst  Joe 
Jones ;  who  was  found  lying  beside  a  grave- 
stone stiff"  with  wet  and  cold,  and  when  he 
came  to,  all  he  could  say  was, — *  shut  'em 
up  again,  shut  'em  up  again.'  And  when 
they  asked  him  what  he  saw,  he  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes  and  sobbed  like  a 
baby." 

"I've  heard  all  about  that,"  Dave  said; 
"  but  he'd  been  drinking  and  had  the  blues. 
I'm  safe  enough,  and  shall  be  back  by  ten 
o'clock." 

His  wife  entreated  him  not  to  go,  but 
David  had  a  fear  what  his  companions 
might  say,  and  so,  in  spite  of  tears  and 
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pleadings,  which  only  m«ie  him  angry,  he 
at  last  set  off 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight'  of  his 
cottage,  and  on  the  steep  stony  path  leading 
between  thorn  and  bramble  bushes  along 
the  mountain  side,  when  he  began  to 
repent  his  stupidity.  The  darkness  had 
closed  in  so  quickly  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  a  dozen  yards  ahead.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  heavy  squall  from  the  north  west 
beat  upon  his  back,  and  before  he  could 
turn  up  his  coat  collar  a  deluge  of  icy  cold 
rain  had  found  its  way  down  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  find  shelter,  for 
the  hedges  and  trees  were  nearly  stripped 
of  their  leaves.  To  turn  back  would  be  to 
confess  his  weakness  to  his  wife,  and,  like 
most  men,  he  wished  to  stand  well  with 
her  for  bravery  and  strength.  To  go  for- 
ward was  the  only  coui-se  that  seemed  open 
to  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
cudgelling  his  brains  to  find  a  good  excuse 
for  going  back. 

The  rain  still  fell,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  drove  straight  against  him  like 
ice-tipped  arrows,  and  the  path  was  quickly 
becoming  slimy  and  dangerous  to  walk  on. 

He  had  almost  got  over  the  first  and 
steepest  part  of  the  way,  and  was  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  had  only  a 
mile  further  to  go,  when  just  where  the 
path  went  down  a  sort  of  gully  overhung 
with  trees  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a 
field  much  higher  than  the  road,  a  loud 
roar  broke  the  silence,  or  rather,  completely 
drowned  to  him  the  sound  of  the  wind  and 
rain.  It  was  like  a  warning  from  the 
lower  world  whose  powers  he  was  daring. 

He  did  not  stay  to  investigate,  but 
dashed  forward  down  the  gully  towards 
the  brook,  which  flowed  at  the  bottom, 
missed  the  plank  bridge  in  his  hurry,  and 
had  to  flounder  through  the  water  and 
mud  as  best  he  might.  As  he  scrambled 
up  the  opposite  bank,  panting  and  breath- 
less, the  sound  which  had  terrified  him  was 
again  heard,  this  time  toned  down  by 
distance  into  the  bellow  of  a  bull  that  had 
been  left  out  in  the  field  and  did  not  like 
the  weather. 

Poor  David  was  awfully  vexed  with 
himself,  as  he  knew  his  muddy  plight 
would  cause  enquiries  to  be  made,  and  he 


did  not  see  his  way  to  hide  his  discomfiture 
from  his  companions. 

However  he  sat  down  on  the  bridge  and 
tried  to  get  some  of  the  mud  ofi*  his  boots 
and  clothes,  which  in  the  darkness  was 
a  rather  difficult  matter. 

As  he  sat  there  the  great  scurrying  clouds 
got  thinner ;  and,  looking  up  the  hill  in  the 
direction  he  was  going,  he  could  see  the 
tower  of  the  church  still  blacker  against  an 
almost  black  sky.  There  lay  the  dreadful 
graveyard,  between  him  and  the  alehouse 
for  which  he  was  bound.  His  wife's  fears 
had  now  become  his  own. 

His  boot-cleaning  was  a  lengthy  matter, 
aud  once  or  twice  he  nearly  slipped  off  his 
wet  perch  into  the  still  wetter  stream. 

Camping  out  in  the  rain  was  not  to  his 
taste.  He  would  not  go  back  home  for  fear 
of  the  confession  he  would  have  to  make 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  very  happily  stay 
where  he  was,  so  at  last  he  plucked  up 
courage  to  start  in  the  direction  of  the 
church,  though  the  nearer  he  got  to  it,  the 
blacker  its  great  mass  seemed,  and  the 
further  he  wished  it  away. 
IH^The  wet  boggy  ground  sucked  and 
whistled  under  his  feet,  but  at  last  he 
reached  the  stone  wall  surrounding  the 
graveyard,  and  began  to  mount  the  steps 
leading  over  it.  As  his  head  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall  he  gazed  earnestly  into  the 
darkness.  He  thought  the  gravestones 
were  moving.  The  very  one  his  wife  had 
spoken  of  he  knew  lay  directly  in  his  path. 
He  calculated  how  long  it  would  take  him 
to  get  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  leap  down,  and 
rush  across  the  yard  and  over  the  stone 
stile  nearest  the  inn,  but  was  loth  to  try  it. 
Gust  after  gust  of  wind  and  rain  flattened 
him  against  the  wall.  The  swish  of  the 
trees  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  over  the 
battlements  of  the  tower  sounded  like 
some  goblin  choir,  and  at  times  he  thought 
he  heard  through  it  all  the  sound  of  human 
voicea  He  must  pass  the  deep  yawning 
cavern  of  the  church  porch,  and  who  could 
tell  but  that  dead  men's  chains  might  be 
spread  for  his  feet,  or  some  ghostly  hand 
be  stretched  out  as  he  passed  to  catch  him. 

At  last  a  slight  break  in  the  clouds 
allowed  the  bit  of  moon  to  peep  through, 
and  he  climbed  the  wall,  leaped  down,  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  other  side. 
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Ab  fate  would  have  it  the  sky  became 
more  clouded  than  ever ;  he  made  a  stumble 
over  a  grave  kerb,  and  fell  flat  on  the  grass. 

In  desperation  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  blindly  on.  As  he  passed  the  porch 
a  gleam  of  unearthly  light  shot  out  of  it, 
and  a  groan  as  of  a  soul  in  pain  smote  his 
ears.  On  he  went  as  fast  as  the  wings  of 
fear  could  carry  him. 

Whether  he  climbed  the  other  stile  or  fell 
over  it  he  never  knew.  All  that  he  knew 
was  that  he  reached  the  alehouse  door  and 
kicked  and  shouted  till  it  was  opened  for 
him  ;  and,  white  with  fear,  and  out  of 
breath  with  his  wild  run,  he  stumbled  into 
the  blaze  of  the  lighted  room. 

v. 

The  two  lads  shrank  back  as  far  as  they 
could  behind  the  chimney  jamb,  and  would 
have  gone  through  the  waJl  if  it  had  been 
possible.  The  landlord's  jaw  fell,  and  his 
Li  hair  seemed  to  be  rising.  The  peddler 
only  retained  command  of  himself  and  got 
up  from  his  seat  to  shut  the  door  that  Dave 
had  left  open,  and  then  asked  what  he  was 
in  such  a  hurry  about. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  hubbub 
subsided  and  the  poor  fellow  gathered  up 
his  scattered  senses.  Then  he  told  his 
story,  which  was  coloured  by  all  the  fan- 
tasies that  had  been  chasing  each  other 
through  his  brain.  Even  his  scare  at  the 
brook  became  to  him  part  of  an  unearthly 
plot  to  harm  him,  and  his  tripping  as  he 
set  his  foot  inside  the  churchyard  enclosure 
was  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  to  make  him  keep  them 
company  in  their  unholy  revels.  But  when 
he  came  to  his  church  porch  experience, 
the  instant  of  his  passincr  it,  and  the  gleam 
of  light  through  which  he  rushed  at  break- 
neck speed  lengthened  out  into  time  that 
was  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  fearful 
shape.^,  among  the  things  he  remembered 
were  gleaming  knives  cutting  the  white 
shrouds  of  the  dead,  a  wild  and  unearthly 
figure  holding  a  witch  candle,  bloody  hands 
stretched  out  to  seize  him,  and  blue  flames 
leaping  out  into  the  dark,  through  which 
he  had  to  pass  to  get  to  the  stile.  So  clear 
did  it  all  seem  that  more  than  once  he 
pressed  bis  hands  to  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  horrid  sight. 


By  the  time  his  fearful  stoiy  came  to 
an  end  mine  host  had  recovered  his  courage, 
and  wds  loud  in  saying  there  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  He  said, — *'  If  it  was  not 
for  my  rheumatics,  I  would  go  and  see 
what  there  is  there."  He  continued, — ^*'Hey 
Di,  I  thought  thee  had  more  courage  than 
that,  if  I'd  been  there  I  should  haveknown 
more  about  it  before  coming  in  here  like  a 
scared  rabbit  as  thou  didst." 

Each  time  he  came  in  with  the  cups  re- 
filled he  had  some  new  gibe  to  let  off  nt 
Dave,  until  his  scare  was  rapidly  changed 
into  resentment  at  the  alehouse  keeper's 
assumption  of  superior  courage. 

At  last  the  innkeeper,  having  exhausted 
his  stock  of  personal  references,  began  to 
talk  of  the  fun  he  would  have  in  telling 
the  story  to  the  farm  hands  and  others 
who  came  there  drinking  week  by  week. 

Dave's  patience  now  gave  way  and  he 
said, — "  Look  here,  Silas,  if  thou  wilt  go 
into  the  porch  I  will  give  thee  a  crown." 

**  I  would,"  said  Evans,  "  if  I  could  walk, 
I'd  show  these  chaps  that  I'm  neither  afraid 
of  man  nor  devil  in  that  old  yard,  either  on 
All  Souls',  or  any  other  night." 

Dave  rose  from  his  seat  and  replied, — 
"  Oh,  that  shall  make  no  difference,  for  I  will 
carry  thee  there."  With  that  he  set  the 
door  wide  open,  and  before  the  innkeeper 
fairly  understood  what  he  meant,  he  seized 
him  round  the  body,  and  despite  his 
struggles  and  threats,  took  him  in  his  arms 
as  if  he  had  been  only  a  feather's  weight 
instead  of  fourteen  stone ;  and,  in  sight  of 
the  others,  who  followed,  carried  him  to  the 
wall  and  over  the  stile  and  to  the  porch, 
where  the  light  still  shone,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  blacksmith,  the  peddler,  the  two 
lads,  and  Evans'  own  wife,  he  flung  him 
into  the  porch,  and  then  made  his  way  to 
the  stile  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 
In  the  rush  some  one  passed  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  got  back  to  the  inn,  the  land- 
lord was  there  panting  and  terror  stricken, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  smeared  over 
with  blood,  and  having  clinging  to  his 
clothes  remnants  of  the  dead  men's  shrouds 
the  ghosts  had  been  cutting  up. 

The  whole  affair  had  taken  so  short  a 
time  that  none  of  the  party  was  able  to 
decide  clearly  what  had  happened. 

Even  Dave  was  as  scared  as  the  rest  of 
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them,  and  scarcely  stayed  until  he  had  re- 
covered his  breath,  but  made  his  way  by  an 
unfrequented  field-path  down  the  mountain 
side  to  his  home. 

The  others  vanished  silently  into  the 
darkness  by  various  paths,  and  Evans  and 
his  wife  were  left  to  themselves  to  shut  up 
and  get  over  their  fright  as  best  they  could. 

Like  most  uncanny  mysteries,  that  in 
which  our  friends  of  the  church  inn  took 
part  had  a  comical,  not  to  say  common- 
place, explanation.  When  the  grave-digger 
of  the  church  passed  the  inn  next  morning, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  one  was 
astir,  but  arter  knocking  for  some  time,  the 
rattling  of  bolts  inside  was  heard,  and  the 
tousled  red  head  of  Evans  appeared  at  the 
door. 

He  made  a  lame  explanation  as  to  why 
they  were  so  late,  and  then,  as  the  sexton 
went  his  way  towards  the  church,  Evans 
watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and 
soon  heard  him  at  work  with  pick  and  spade. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  had  occasion 
to  go  in  the  church.  On  reaching  the  porch, 
however,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the 


floor  covered  with  blood  and  ofTal,  wliile  in 
one  comer  were  thrown  one  or  two  .sheep 
skins  that  had  been  lately  stripped  from 
their  owners*  backs.  He  went  to  the  inn 
with  the  story  of  his  find,  and  so  the 
whole  afiair  was  explained, — ^not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Evans,  for  though  the  black- 
smith and  Dave  had  many  a  good  laugh 
about  it,  and  even  at  their  own  discomfiture, 
and  while  the  peddler  carried  the  story  far 
and  wide,  Silas  was  always  very  careful  to 
avoid  any  talk  that  might  lead  up  to  it,  for 
when  it  was  named  references  were  sure  to 
be  made  to  his  rheumatism,  and  afiectionate 
enquiries  followed  as  to  whether  it  troubled 
him  much  now. 

The  church,  with  its  grey  tower  and 
frowning  battlements,  its  deep  stone  seated 
porch, — which  would  hold  a  good  sized 
congregation, — and  its  look-out  holes  com- 
manding the  path  through  the  churchyard 
on  both  sides,  still  stands ;  but  all  of  the 
actors  in  this  little  drama  sleep  in  quiet- 
ness at  its  feet,  or  else  where.  Another 
generation  and  even  the  tradition  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  writer's 
excuse  for  telling  this  simple  country  story. 
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rv. — REMINISCENCES. 


By   an    Old    Resident   of   Newtown. 


I  HAVE  just  been  reading  to  an  old  lady, 
who  well  remembers  the  Chaiiist  riots, 
the  interesting  articles  in  Wales  which 
treat  of  the  movement  at  Newtown  and 
Llanidloes.  It  was  almost  pathetic  to 
watch  the  interest  with  which  she  listened 
to  my  recital  of  incidents  that  brought 
back  memories  of  her  girlhood.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  all  the  interjected 
comments  which  the  mention  of  a  forgotten 
name  or  place  called  forth,  but  what 
follows  represents  the  substance  of  what 
she  said. 

"Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  reaching  for  the 
magazine  to  go  over  the  story  herself, 
"  what  you  have  read  brings  it  all  back  to 
me.  The  town, — Newtown, — was  in  a 
wild  uproar.  The  Chartists  had  been 
drilling  up  at  the  Dingle,  and  the  reports 


that  they  were  armed  with  guns,  spears, 
pikes,  clubs,  and  such  like  weapons,  put  all 
of  us  m  a  state  of  terror.  You  may  well 
smile;  but  remember,  things  were  very 
different  in  those  days  from  what  they  are 
now.  The  working  classes  in  Wales  are 
gentry  now  compared  with  what  they 
were  when  I  was  a  lump  of  a  girl.  Why, 
we  scarcely  ever  dreamed  of  the  social 
liberty  and  home  comforts  which  every- 
body now  enjoys.  And  besides,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  of  super- 
stition as  to  the  powers  possessed  by 
magistrates,  police,  and  officers  of  the  law 
generally. 

"Well,  to  come  back  to  the  Chartists, 
the  news  came  at  last  that  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  was  coming  to  put  down  the  riots, 
and  I  can  remember,  as  ii  it  were  yesterday, 
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watching  their  arrival.  I  was  standing  in 
a  crowd  on  the  Bank,  and  the  soldiers,  a 
troop,  I  believe,  of  the  Shropshire  Cavalry, 
in  red  coats  and  brass  helmets,  came  up 
the  Pool  Road,  the  band  playing  before 
them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  The 
women  and  children  were  crying  like  wild 
things ;  they  thought  everybody  was  going 
to  be  slaughtered.  The  soldiers  proceeded 
to  Newtown  Hall,  followed  by  a  great  and 
excited  crowd.  Here  they  were  met  by 
George  Arthur  Evors,  the  chief  magistrate, 
who,  after  a  lot  of  consultation,  gave 
instructions  to  fire.  But  the  oflScer  in 
charge  refused.  '  What,'  he  said> '  fire  upon 
a  lot  of  women. and  children!  Certainly 
not.'  The  soldiers,  after  all,  did  the  town 
no  harm,  but  in  the  course  of  a  row  which 
took  place  opposite  Newtown  Hall  gates, 
one  man  was  killed  with  clubs  close  to  the 
old  Independent  Chapel,  where  the  co- 
operative stores  now  stand.  After  that  we 
did  not  hear  much  about  the  Chartists. 
Many  of  them  left  the  country  and  never 
returned.  Some  .were  arrested  and  put 
into  gaol.  Others  managed  to  hide  till 
things  had  quieted  down,  and  then  came 
back.    But  poor  Frost,  Jones,  and  Williams, 


they  were  transported.  The  news  of  their 
arrest  and  sentence  cast  a  terrible  gloom 
over  everybody.  At  Newtown  the  people 
mourned  after  them  as  if  they  had  been 
their  own  relatives,  and  for  months  after, 
in  the  hand-loom  factories  and  other  places, 
you  would  hear  them  singing  a  little  song 
that  was  written  about  them.  I  cannot 
remember  all  of  it,  but  it  went  something 
like  this  (humming  the  tune), — 

*  We  cross  the  sea,  Frost,  Jones,  and  Williams, 

Through  tempests,  storms,  and  dreadful  gales ; 
We  leave  our  native  land  hehind  us, 
To  end  our  days  in  New  South  Wales. 

Oh,  for  those  we  leave  behind  us, 
Down  from  our  eyes  flow  floods  of  tears, 

But  while  in  slavery  we  are  pining, 
Oft  we'll  think  of  Monmouthshire. ' 

There  was  a  lot  more  of  it  if  I  could  bring 
it  to  mind.  One  verse  began,  'Sad  was 
the  day  we  drew  together,' — but  it's  gone 
now,  my  memory  is  so  poor.  If  you  had 
seen  and  heard  it  all  as  I  did,  your  very 
heart  would  have  broken  for  the  poor 
people.  Talk  of  the  *good  old  times,' 
indeed !  I  think  you  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful that  they  have  passed  away." 
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WE  must  be  on  our  guard  against  taking 
Nonconformist  records  as  the  only  material 
of  our  history  during  the  last  century.  Much 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  political,  social, 
rdigious,  and  economic  condition  of  the  country 
from  vestry  books,  reports  of  rural  deans,  accounts 
of  episcopal  visitations,  and  such  sources.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  to  the  following  four 
questions,  h^ded  in  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of 
1776,— 

1.  What  number  of  communicants  have  you, 
generally,  in  your  parish?  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  communicated  at  Easter 
last  P    Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry  who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such  ? 


Have  they  any  priest,  or  any  place  there  where 
tljey  assemble  for  divine  worship  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry?  And  of  what  rank?  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  than 
such  as  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sects  P 
What  are  the  names  of  their  teachers;  and  are 
they,  and  the  houses  wherein  they  assemble, 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  ?  Is  their  number 
greater  or  less  of  late  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  your  observatiouj  and  by  what  means  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists in  your  parish  or  chapelry  ?  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  are  their  teachers?  Do  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  and  to  what  do  you 
impute  the  alteration  ? 


DEANERY    OF    DYNYDD    AND    TWRCELYN. 


AMLWCH. 
1.  Six  hundred  and  seventeen  between 
both  churches. 
2  and  3.  No. 
4.  Yes. 

Richard  Owen,  Cutou. 


LLANWENLLWYFO. 

1.  Nearly  as  I  can  guess  about  one 
hundred.     Much  greater. 

2  and  3.  None. 

4.  There  are  Methodists  who  assemble 
near  Amlwch.        Richard  Owen,  cWofe. 
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LLANGWILLOG. 

1.  About  a  hundred,  as  usual. 

2.  None  at  all. 

8.  None  of  these  sects. 

4.  There    are    some     who 


called 


are  some  wno  are 
Methodists.  Their  teachers  are  strangers, 
not  residing  among  them.  Their  numbers 
do  not  increase. 


William  Jones,  Curau  of  Liangwilhg. 
EvAX  Hughes,  \ 
Hugh  Owen,    j 


Churchwardens, 


LLANEUGRAD. 

1.  I  do  not  remember  the  communicants 
at  Easter,  but  at  Whitsuntide  the  number 
was  forty  exactly,  not  counting  myself. 

2.  We  have  none  that  are  counted 
Papists  in  the  country. 

3.  We  have  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  our 
neighbourhood,  or  any  talk  of  them. 

4.  There  are  no  professed  Methodists  in 
the  parish,  but  there  are  some  that  are 
inclined  that  way.       John  Williams, 

Rector  of  Llanengrad, 


LLANALLGO. 

1.  I  do  not  remember  what  number  of 
communicants  there  were  at  Easter,  but 
twenty  was  the  number  at  Whitsuntide. 

2.  There  are  none  that  are  counted 
Papists  in  this  parish,  or  near  us. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  any  talk  of  them. 

4.  There  are  no  professed  Methodists  in 
the  parish,  but  there  are  some  that  are  so 
inclined.  John  Williams, 

Rector  of  Llaneugrad  and  Llanallgo. 


LLANDYFRYDOG. 

1.  We  have  generally  about  sixty  at 
Easter.  We  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy.  I  think  they 
increase. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  or  reputed  ones, 
in  the  rectory. 

3.  There  ar  noQC. 

4.  There  are  a  few  who  go  to  hear 
itinerant  preachers  now  and  then,  but  they 
attend  the  service  pretty  constantly. 
They,  I  believe,  decrease. 

Nics.  Owen,  ijecior. 


LLANFIHANGEL  TRE'R  BARDD. 

1.  One  hundred  and  twenty  seven  at 
Easter  last,  and  about  fifty  at  other  time& 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  this  parish, 
or  reputed  ones. 

3.  There  are  three  Presbyterians,  one 
man  and  two  women.  Their  number  is 
the  same  since  I  came  to  the  rectory. 

4.  There  are  five  in  the  parish  who  are 
called  Methodists,  but  they  have  no  settled 
teachers  here.     I  believe  they  decrease. 

Nics.  Owen,  Rector. 


PENTRAETH. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  last 
Easter  was  two  hundred  and  forty  one, 
which  rather  exceeded  the  usual  number. 

2.  There  is  not  a  Papist  in  the  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  the 
parish. 

4.  There  are  a  few  Methodists.  They 
have  no  settled  teacher ;  they  decrease.  I 
impute  their  decrease  to  the  same  cause  as 
first  gave  rise  to  them, — whim  and  caprice. 

Edward  Hughes,  Ctmite. 


LLANFAIR  MATHAFARN  EirHA. 

1.  One  hundred  and  sixty  at  Easter  last, 
and  about  sixty  at  other  timea 

2  and  3.  There  are  none. 

4.  There  are  some  in  the  parish  who  are 
called  Methodists,  but  I  do  not  know  their 
number.  They  have* no  settled  teachers 
here.     I  believe  they  decrease. 

William  Thomas, 

Curate  of  Llanfair  Mathafarn  Eitha. 
LLANBEDR. 

1.  One  hundred  and  twenty  eight  at 
Easter  last,  and  about  forty  at  other  times. 

2  and  3.  There  are  none. 

4.  There  are  six  in  the  parish  who  are 
called  Methodists,  but  they  have  no  settled 
teachers.  Their  number  is  the  same  since 
I  came  curate.        William  Thomas, 

Curate  of  Llanhedr  Ooch. 
LLANIESTYN. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
communicants  in  this  parish  ;  about  that 
number  communicated  at  Easter  last, 
which  were  about  as  many  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  is  this  parish. 

3.  There    are    no    Presbyterians,   Inde- 
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pendents,  Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  none  who  call  themselves 
Methodists  in  this  parish. 


LLANGOED. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
communicants  in  this  parish.  At  Easter 
last  we  had  about  that  number,  which  are 
as  many  as  wo  usually  had. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  this  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  none  who  call  themselves 
Methodists  in  this  parish. 


LLANFIHANGEL  TRI   SILWY. 

1.  There  are  generally  from  twelve  to 
twenty  communicants  in  this  parish  ;  about 
twenty  communicated  at  Easter  last,  being 
as  great  a  number  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  this  parish. 

8.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  none  who  call  themselves 
Mcthodibts  in  this  parish. 


LLANFAES. 

1.  I  generally  have  forty  communicants. 
I  had  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  at 
Easter,  near  the  same  number  as  usual. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  of  these  sects. 

4.  There  is  not  one  in  the  parish. 

William  Jones, 

Curate  of  Penmon  and  Llanfaes, 


LLANDEGFAN. 

1.  There  communicated  last  Easter  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  As  far  as  I  can 
find  the  number  has  been  nearly  the  same 
for  many  years. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  or  any  that  are 
reputed  such. 

3.  We  are  very  happy  in  not  having  any 
that  come  under  the  description  of 
sectaries,  as  given  in  the  query. 

4.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  single 
Methodist  in  the  whole  parish,  which  is 
something  extraordinary  and  uncommon. 

W.  Lloyd. 


beaumabis. 

1.  At  Easter  last  about  three  hundred, 
which  number  is  not  less  than  usual. 

2.  Two  who  are  Irishmen ;  they  have  no 
priest  or  place  of  worship,  and  generally 
attend  the  service  of  the  churcL 

3.  None  of  these  sects. 

4.  Not  one  Methodist. 

Richard  Williams, 

Rector  of  Beaumaris, 
LLANFAIR  PWLL  GWYNQYLL  R. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  are 
about  a  hundred,  which  number  com- 
municated Easter  last. 

2.  Not  any. 

JH.  Not  any  whatsomever. 
4.  Not  one  that  I  know  of. 

Ffrangis  Wynn. 


LLANDISILIO. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  are 
generally  about  fifty,  which  were  about 
the  number  last  Easter. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

4.  Not  any. 

Ffrangis  Wynn. 


penmynydd. 

1.  About    a   hundred   and   fifty,   which 
number  communicated  last  Easter,  &c. 

2.  None  at  all. 


3.  None. 


4.  There  are  some  few  that  are  called 
Methodists,  and  how  many  in  number  I 
cannot  learn. 

Ffrangis  Wynn. 


LLANSADWRN. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month  about  twelve; 
at  Easter  about  eighty.  I  am  told  the 
number  has  been  neither  greater  nor  less 
for  some  years. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  or  reputed 
Papists,  in  the  parish,  and  consequently  no 
priest  or  place  of  worship. 

3.  There  are  no  sectaries  of  any  kind  in 
the  parish,  or  any  that  come  under  the 
description  mentioned  in  the  query. 

4.  The  parish  is  quite  free  from  the 
people  and  preachers  called  Methodists. 

W.  Lloyd,  Curau. 


J 
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LLANDDONA. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  communicants  in  this  parish. 
About  that  number  communicated  at 
Easter,  which  were  about  as  many  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  this  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  three  or  four  families  in 
this  parish  who  call  themselves  Methodists. 
They  have  some  strangers  who  come  among 


••» 


them  as  teachera     I  don't  find  that  their 
number  either  increase  or  decrease. 


Penmon. 

1.  I  have  generally  thirty  communicants. 
I  had  about  ninety  at  Easter,  about  the 
same  number  as  usual. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  of  these  sects. 

4.  There  is  but  one  Methodist  in  the 
parish.  William  Jones, 

Curate  of  Pemnan  and  fJansaes, 


THE    FRIENDS    IN     WALES. 


SELECTIONS  AND  SUMMARIES   FROM  JOHN   KELSALE  S  DIARY. 


in. 


14,  I,  1729. — Grace  Endon,  daughter  of 
Richard  Davies,  died  at  Cloddiau  Cochion. 
John  Kelsale  had  been  to  see  her  the 
previous  day. 

30,  IV. — ^At  Welshpool  fair;  met  with 
Henry  Payton*  of  Dudley,  who  prepared 
for  me  to  go  to  be  their  clerk  at  Dol  Gun 
furnace,  being  willing  to  give  me  £30  per 
annum,  which  I  partly  agreed  to. 

9,  V. — Received  a  letter  from  Henry 
Payton  asking  me  to  come  speedily  to  Dol 
Gun.  10th ;  this  morning  I  sat  out  for 
Dol  Gun ;  called  at  Cann  Office,  and  bated 
at  Mallwyd.  Got  there  about  4  p.m. 
Found  there  Henry  Payton  and  young 
John  Brittle ;  had  much  discourse  about 
their  affairs.  11th;  went  to  Pay  ton's 
furnace  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Dolgelley, 
met  there  with  Robert  Jones  and  others 
from  whom  I  had  very  great  welcome. 
Returned  in  the  evening  to  Dol  Gun. 
12th ;  settling  the  clerk  Elijah  Francis' 
account.  In  the  afternoon  John  Brittle  and 
I  went  to  town,  agreed  with  Lewis  Owen 
to  carry  two  hundred  tons  of  red  ore  from 
Llinder  to  the  furnace  at  3s.  per  ton.  Met 
with  Robert  Nanney,.  Howell  Pugh,  &;c 
13th  ;  having  concluded  all  matters  and  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible,  I  returned  home. 

22,  v.— Set  out  for  Dol  Gun,  got  there 

*  Both  John  Kelsale's  present  employen,  Henry  and  John 
Piijrton.  appear  to  have  been  preachers  among  friends;  aud  he 
mentions  monthly  meetings  at  or  near  Dolftelley  where  they  were 
so  engaged,  and  Mr,  Henry  Paytou  being  very  excellent  in 
prayer. 


before  night, — Elijah  Francis  meeting  him 
on  the  way.  We  found  that  some  of  the 
workmen  had  been  committed  to  the  stocks 
for  being  drunk  and  abusive,  but  were 
this  evening  released.  24th  ;  went  to  town 
and  afterwards  to  Hengwrt,  had  very 
much  welcome  from  Robert  Vaughan,  John 
Humphreys  of  Caerynwch  being  also  there. 
Spent  the  evening  in  town  with  Howell 
Pugh. 

30,  V. — John  Kelsale  s  last  days  near 
Dol  Gun.  Yesterday  the  wardens  dis- 
trained and  took  away  from  me  eleven 
pounds  of  hops,  value  4s.  7d.,  for  5d.  deemed 
for  church  repairs,  so  called,  and  2s.  3d. 
charges ;  very  unreasonable. 

6,  VI. — This  day  we  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  furnace  hearth  at  Dol  Gun.  7th; 
busy  this  morning,  and  went  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Tyddyn  y  Garreg,  it  being  their 
quarterly  meeting.  Dinea  there,  and  after- 
wards Owen  Lewis  and  I  came  through  the 
woods  together  and  to  Dol  Gun.  8th ;  went 
to  see  John  Humphreys  of  Caerynwch 
and  dined  with  him.  11th  ;  went  to 
Hengwrt  and  dined  there.  Robert  Vaughan 
and  I  went  through  the  woods,  &c.  17th ; 
went  to  Brynmawr  to  see  some  lime-stone 
there. 

13,  VI.— Went  to  Tygwyn  and  Garth- 
enard  Woods ;  dined  with  Edward  Owen. 
It  was  much  on  my  mind  upon  the 
road  how  happy  it  would  be  for  the  people 
of  these  desolate  and  hilly  countries  did 
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they  live  in  a  time  sense  and  knowledge 
of  God,  having  much  fewer  temptations  to 
excess  and  intemperance  than  in  some  other 
places.  And  my  heart  was  tenderly 
affected  in  the  remembrance  of  God*s  love 
and  comfortable  presence  often  extended  to 
me ;  and  that  he  had  represented  me  in 
my  behaviour  amongst  men,  and  that  I  was 
kindly  received  again  into  the  country  aa 
by  many  expressed.  And  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  that  1  may  still  witness  the  divine 
hand  to  keep  and  protect  me  for  the  future 
through  all  my  concerns  and  affairs,  to  the 
praise  of  His  great  and  honourable  name. 

14,  VI. — Went  to  David  Lloyd's  woods 
near  Brithdir. 

16,  VI. — Went  to  Dolobran,  and  thence 
on  19th  to  England  ;  called  at  Coed  Cound, 
near  Dolobran,  to  see  old  Ann  Griffiths 
who  was  very  ill  and  weak.*  21st ;  to 
Birmingham,  and  to  see  Sampson  and 
Charles  Lloyd,  also  his  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
and  Molly  Lloyd.  23rd ;  to  Dudley  and 
stayed  with  Mr.  Pay  ton  till  about  noon, 
called  on  John  Finch  and  dined  with  him, 
— and  homeward  again. 

8,  VIII. — Went  this  day  so  far  as 
Drwsnant  to  meet  the  corpse  of  the  late 
heiress  of  Nannau,  with  whom  I  was 
formerly  acquainted.  Went  along  from 
thence  with  the  company  to  Llanfachreth 
where  she  was  interred ;  died  in  London, 
aged  thirty  eight. 

18,  XI. — Lewis  Owen  from  Tyddyn  y 
Garreg  came  to  learn  with  me.  John 
Kelsale  appea^rs  also  to  have  had  a  few 
other  pupils  about  this  time,  beside  his 
work  as  clerk  and  manager  to  the  Paytons, 
&c. 

30,  XI. — Was  at  Dolserau,  stayed  there 
some  time,  meeting  with  Robert  Vaughan, 
John  Pugh,  and  others. 

15,  XIJ. — Went  to  meeting  where  were 
two  strangers,  namely,  Susannah,  wife  of 
Morris  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Sarah 
Lay  from  Colchester,  Essex. 

24,  XII. — Bought  a  vessel  of  butter,  fifty 
three  pounds,  at  3Jd.  per  pound. 

27,  XIL— Went  to  town,— Dolgelley,— 
and  stayed  pretty  late  with  Robert  Jones, 
Dr.  Palmer,  D.  Evans,  Robert  Richard, 
Howell  Pugh,  &c. 


*  Attended  her  bnrUl  on  the  26th  at  Dolobran. 


7, 1.,  1730.— Was  at  the  burial  of  Lewis 
Pugh's  daughter  of  Pen  y  Tygn. 

11, 1. — At  the  burial  of  Eatherine  Owen's 
mother. 

5,  II. — Had  accounts  by  Ellis  Lewis  from 
the  yearly  meeting  at  Rhayadr, — Radnor- 
shire,— ^that  it  was  very  large,  there  being 
very  many  people,  much  openness,  among 
whom  divers  weighty  friends  had  good 
service, — Robert  Jordan  from  Virginia, 
Berry  Holmes,  Joshua  Toft,  Isaac  Sharpless, 
and  others.  The  next  yearly  meeting  to  be 
at  Ludlow. 

8,  II. — Went  to  the  burial  of  Robert 
Owen's  son  and  heir  of  Ty  Qwin. 

8,  III. — Isaac  Sharpless  from  near  Bristol 
was  at  meeting  with  us,  and  largely  en- 
gaged in  it  to  shew  that  true  religion  was 
the  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
incomes,  sweetness,  and  influence,  of  God's 
spirit,  upon  the  heart ;  there  must  be  a 
baptizing  known  unto  Christ,  and  a  par- 
taking of  the  cup  that  he  drank  of;  it  is 
through  suffering  and  humiliation  we  come 
to  enjoy  that  wnich  is  true  religion.  He 
had  several  other  openings  in  much  plain- 
ness and  a  tender  sense  oi  truth  to  deliver, 
and  there  was  a  good  meeting.  He  was 
convinced  as  a  young  man  about  seven 
years  ago.  Went  hence  to  Dolobran  and 
the  north. 

12,  III. — Was  also  at  the  burial  of  one  of 
Edward  Ellis's  children,  who  died  of  small 
pox. 

13,  III. — Was  at  the  burial  of  friend's 
son,  William  Powell,  pretty  mauy  people 
present,  among  whom  our  friend  John 
Goodwin  had  a  very  excellent  opportunity ; 
stayed  some  time  with  John  Goodwin. 

3,  IV. — Was  at  the  burial  of  old  Rowland 
Ellis  of  Gwanas  this  morning. 

23,  V. — Went  to  meeting  with  most  of 
my  family,  where  was  John  Adam  from 
Holdemess  in  Yorkshire ;  a  good  and 
impressive  time.  Another  visit  previously 
from  Samuel  Hopwood  of  Cornwall,  and 
his  son. 

2,  VI. — John  Roberts  of  Pool  was  at  our 
house  and  lodged  here,  coming  on  purpose 
to  make  us  a  visit,  which  was  acceptable  in 
so  concerned  a  time, — unsettled  affairs  at 
the  furnace.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 
Ellis  Lewis  came  down  to  see  us  this 
evening. 


WELSH     HOLIDAY    RESORTS. 


1. — PWLLHELI. 


WHEN  1  first  came  to  Pwllheli  I 
thought  I  was  coming  to  the  ugliest 
place  I  haa  ever  seen ;  when  leaving  it, 
about  a  week  later,  I  thought  I  was  lenving 
behind  me  the  loveliest  spot  it  had  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  visit 

■'  If  you  go  as  far  as  ever  you  can  by 
rail  to  the  west,"  said  an  English  friend  in 
town,  when  he  had  noticed  how  care-worn 
I  appeared,  "  you  will  come  to  a  place  the 
name  of  which  no  man  can  pronounce." 
He  spelt  the  name  of  Pwllheli  for  me ;  and 
I  was  able  to  tell  him  immediately  that 
there  was  no  more  melodious  place  name 
than  Pwllheli, — "  the  pool  of  salt," — if  pro- 
nounced aright.  I  had  to  travel  all  day, 
and  over  more  than  one  line,  each  new  one 
being  slower  than  the  one  I  had  left,  until 
at  last  there  was  a  dead  stop, — we  came  to 
the  furthest  rail,  and  a  land  of  no  railway 
stretched  beyond.  Though  it  was  in 
September,  I  felt  cold  and  uncomfortable, 
owing  to  hunger  and  weariness,  and  I 
thought  that  " stormy  and  cheerless  "  weie 
the  words  by  which  I  would  describe 
Cardigan  Bay  when  I  got  back.  But 
Pwllheli  would  be  a  lovely  sheltered  place, 
a  picture  of  cosy  comfort,  no  doubt. 

14  2( 


When  the  laboured  jerky  train  stopped 
at  Pwllheli  station,  a  drizzling  rain  was 
driving  over  sea  and  rocky  6hore.  The 
town  was  a  good  distance  away  from  the 
station,  and  wo  found  ourselves  confronted 
by  a  little  bay,  empty  of  water,  and  full  of 
ill-smelling  mud.  The  Black  Lion  bus 
rumbled  along,  and  at  last  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  pile  of  irregular  and  squalid 
buildings.  Just  as  we  were  thinking  that 
Pwllheli  was  a  mere  poverty-stricken 
village,  we  were  jolted  into  the  Stryd  Fawr 
of  the  town,  and  I  grumblingly  beat  a 
retreat  from  my  first  impression  that 
Pwllheli  was  a  mean  collection  of  hovels. 
A  good  fire  and  a  plentiful  repast,  at  the 
old  inn,  put  me  in  a  better  humour,  but  the 
misty  rain  was  still  falling  as  I  was  led 
through  the  crowded  streets,  —  it  was 
Saturday  evening,  and  everybody  talked 
Welsh  with  all  his  might, — to  the  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  harbour  where  I  had 
bargained  for  lodgings  for  a  very  trifling 
sum.  The  welcome  given  by  the  pleasant 
looking  landlady  was  so  kind  and  hearty 
that  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  sulky 
taciturnity  that  had  taken  possession  of 
me,  and,  utterly  tired  out,  in  a  bad  temper, 
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thioking  I  had  come  to  a  cold  and  ugly 
place,  I  went  to  bed,  and  sleep  immediately 
put  an  end  to  my  grumblings. 

I  awoke  early  on  the  morrow.  It  was 
the  Sabbath.  A  morning  more  gloriously 
calm  I  have  never  seen.  The  harbour  lay 
right  before  my  window,  and  the  tide  waa 
in.  The  mud  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
water  was  all  so  quiet  between  ebb  and 
flow.  The  tall  fishing  smacks  reposed  grace- 
fully on  the  sleeping  waters,  and  the  bold 
isolated  rock  of  Carreg  yr  Imbill  showed 
where  the  boundary  between  the  restless 
and  the  quiet  waters  lay.  Occajiionally  a 
solitary  gull  rose  from  the  water,  and  the 


Tha   Hgnn   In   Iba  long  coat  la  Homo  Ddn,  a  well-knoini 
mtniaUi  who  died  latalj. 

movements  of  its  white  wings  seemed  to 
make  the  holy  calm  more  silent  still.  Far 
beyond  lay  the  long  line  o£  the  mountains  of 
Merioneth,  bathed  in  the  golden  splendour 
of  that  inexpressibly  lovely  Sunday  morn- 
ing. No  distant  bell;  no  hushed  murmur 
of  the  sea,  no  hum  of  insect  broke  the 
silence, — it  was  an  absolutely  deep  restful 
morning,  but  a  prelude,  as  I  knew  well,  to 
a  day  of  eloquent  worship  among  these 
God-fearing  men  of  Lleyn. 

I  walked  out,  olmo^^t  before  anybody 
was  stirring,  and  walked  westwards,  hardly 
knowing  whither  I  wandered.  The  air 
was  soft  and  balmy, — I  had    never  ex- 


porienced  anything  like  it  except  the  air  of 
the  Riviera  after  a  winter  in  Switzerland. 
Before  me  lay  what  appeared  to  bs  rich 
woods  and  meadows,  with  the  vegetation 
of  more  summery  lands  than  Wales.  My 
weariness  had  all  disappeared  in  this  fresh 
and  exiiilarating  air,  and  my  step  was 
more  elastic  than  it  had  been  for  twenty 
years. 

In  a  Welsh  town  you  will  look  in  vain 
for  a  museum  or  picture  gallery,  but  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  an  interesting  church  or 
an  interesting  chapel.  On  my  first  morning 
I  could  not  fail  to  discover  what  a  glorious 
spot  for  a  holiday  Pwllheli  is ;  gradually  I 
began  to  learn  that  it  has  a  most  interest- 
ing history,  and  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
district  famous  for  its  poets  and  abundant 
literary  life.  As  I  walked  along,  I  came  to 
what  looked  like  a  chapel,  the  approach  to 
which  was  shaded  by  what  I  took  to  be 
a  gigantic  weeping  willow.  It  was  the 
Independent  meeting  house,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  North  Wales.  In  the  cemetery 
which  surrounds  it  lies  many  a  famous 
preacher.  I  was  shown  the  grave  of 
Benjamin  Jones,  whose  fervid  words  were 
heard  once,  while  he  was  preaching  at 
Llanfyllin  market,  on  the  other  side  of 
Wales,  by  a  thoughtlessly  merry  Mont- 
gomeryshire farmer's  daughter.  She  was 
Anue  Griffiths,  of  Dolwar,  whose  hymns  are 
the  best  known  and  most  beloved  of  all  Welsh 
songs.  It  was  into  this  chapel  that  John 
Elias, — then  a  farmer's  servant  boy,  after- 
wards the  prince  of  the  Welsh  pulpit, — 
came  on  a  Sunday  evening,  yearning  for 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  Daniel  Rowland, 
whose  name  was  then  in  everybody's 
mouth.  As  he  entered  the  chapel,  after  a 
long  walk  from  the  country,  Benjamin 
Jones  was  reading  his-  text, — "  Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? "  He  then  told 
his  expectant  audience  that  Daniel  Row- 
land was  dead,  and  the  impressive  funeral 
oration  revealed  to  the  farmer's  servant 
boy  the  eternal  world  which  he  described 
afterwards  so  vividly  and  with  such  over- 
powering might  to  the  terror-stricken 
thousands  who  bung  on  his  hps.  To-day 
there  is  no  place  in  Wales  where  the  people 
are  fonder  of  sermons,  where  the  missionary 
spirit  is  stronger,  where  the  middle  and 
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lower  classes  are  fonder  of  reading,  than     . 
at   Pwllheli.     The   clean    quiet    streets     | 
were  thronged  with  men,  women,  and     i 
children  walking  at  n  Sabbath  puce  to 
thoir  place  of  worship.     The  town  has 
no  museum,  no  library,  no  higher  school, 
but  it  has  a  church  and  a  great  number 
of  char-els.     While   the  absence  of  all 
means  of  artistic  and  technical  education 
is  to  be  sadly  deplored,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  chapels  have  produced 
piose  writers  and  poets, and  have  purified 
and  deepened    a   delight   in    liteiature. 
Pen  Mount,  the  chief  chapel  of  the  town, 
is    typical    in    many    ways    of    Welsli 
Methodism.     Standing  on  a  rock  ever 
beaten  by  the  waves,  it  is  a  most  un- 
sightly pile  when  seen  f lom  a  distance, — 
more  like  a,  warehouse  than  a  cliapel.     But 
within  it,  the  most  fastidious  would  forget 
all  prejudices  while  listening  to  the  sweet 
voices,  the  magnificent  hymns,  the  reverent 
prayers,    and    the    earnest    and    cultured 
simplicity  of  the  sermon.     It  was  in  this 
chapel  that  Michael  Roberts  ministered.     I 
saw  his  written  covenant  with  God,  signed 
with  his  own  blood.     His  frenzied  utter- 
ances thrilled  audiences  of  thousands  and 
thousands  ;  he  then  crossed  over  the  faintly 
defined    border    between    genius   and    in- 
sanity, and  my  father  told  me  that  the  old 
rapturous  descriptions  of  redemption  were 

Srverted  into  curses  against  God.  My 
(her  saw  him  the  tii^t  time  he  preached 
after  hia  return  from  the  dark  land  of 
insanity,  the  thousands  swayinj^  before  him 
as  of  old  like  com  before  the  wind. 


PWLLHEU,— Ftvm  Ibt  NdiUi. 


"  Yr  oedd  swn  ei  ddoniau  enawjtii 

Pel  awelon  rhwDK  y  Anil ; 

Medrai  ddeffro  teimlad  plentyn, 

A'i  gydwybod  bob  yn  ail." 

He  lies  in  the  lovely  cemetry  of  Denio,  on 
the  heights  above  the  town,  his  grave  being 
marked  by  a  lowly  gravestone  placed  there 
by  his  80  D.  Calvinistic  Methodism  can 
not  justify  its  existence  to  the  lovers  of 
art  until  it  has  erected  a  statue  to  this 
most  eloquent  of  preachers. 

The  Sunday,  with  its  restful  and  holy 

calm,  went ;  and  we  had  a  week  of  sunshine. 

During  that  week  I  got  to  know  Pwllheli, 

and  to  know  it  is  to  love  it.     It  has  a  long 

history,  in  connection  with  the  gentry  of 

Lleyn,   from   the   time    when    the    Black 

Prince  granted  it  to  Nigel  de  Lohareyn  for 

gallantry   at   Poictiers  to  the  time  when 

Robert  Jones  of  Rhos  Lan  wrote  its  late 

religious  history  in  perfect  Welsh  in  his 

Drych  yr  AmaeToeda. 

Climb  the  steep  hill  at  the  bock  of  the 
tiny  borough,  leave  the  long  beach  and 
the  salt  pools,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
among  cornfields  and  meadows,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  glorious  amphitheatre 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Wales. 
Turning  back  towards  the  town  we  see 
it  nestling  beneath  us,  looking  towards 
the  south,  perfectly  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds.  The  harbour  lies 
placidly  between  the  gloomy  Colvinistic 
Chapel  and  the  new  buildings  on  the 
south  beach.  The  fine  semicircle  of  the 
beach, — the   delight   of   saunterer   and 


bather, — ia  seen  beyond,  bounded  in  the 
distance   by   the  hills  of  the  Lleyn   pro- 


montory. And  around  the  warm  and 
pleasant  little  resort  we  have  an  expanse  of 
mountain  and  sea  that  shows  endless  variety 
of  form  and  colour. 

No  one  who  is  fond  of  walking  or  of 
driving  will  get  tiied  of  Pwllheli.  The 
walk  along  the  beach,  for  miles  and  miles, 
between  sea  and  mountain,  I  found  more 
attractive  every  day.  The  hills  around  the 
town  have  an  unlimited  choice  of  paths,  all 
the  more  intert'sting  because  they  have  not 
been  purposely  formed  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors.  Of  long  walks  and  drives 
there  are  plenty.  One  favourite  drive  is 
along  the  sea  shore  to  the  pretty  village  of 
Llanbedrog,  thence  across  tlie  peninsula  of 
Lleyn  to  Aberdaron.  Tliere  i-i  no  railway 
in  Lleyn ;  one  feels,  immediately  after 
leaving  Pwllheli,  that  there  is  no  huiry 
while  we  are  wandering  ia  this  land  of 
gigantic     prehistoric     remains,    of     quiet 


valleys,  of  mountains,  and  of  the  ever 
present  sea.  The  "  fools  of  Aberdaron " 
are  proverbial,  but  I  have  never  heard  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nick-name ; 
in  s))ite  of  the  many  foolish  doings  that 
are  fathered  on  the  natives  of  this  out  of 
the  way  village,  the  visito:-  will  find  the 
inhabitan's  aa  courteous  and  as  well 
informed  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  village 
in  Lleyn.  It  is  true  that  tlie  people  of 
Lleyn, — at  one  time  famous  for  their 
daring  and  love  of  independence, — are 
nick-named  "lloiau  Lleyn," — ■"  the  calves  of 
Lleyn," — but  I  suspect  that  the  love  of 
alliteration  ha-s  more  to  do  with  this 
appellation  than  truth  has.  I  found  the 
Llevn  farmers  I  met  exceedingly  well  read, 


Nevin  Church. 

especially  in  theolo^  and  politics,  and  I 
found  them  most  hospitable  and  courteous 
without  exception.  From  Aberdaron  one 
can  cross  over  to  Bardaey,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  saints  are  said  to  lie  buried, 
but  I  did  not  make  that  pilgrimage. 

A  shorter  drive  is  that  across  the 
peninsula  to  the  sister  borougli  of  Nevin, 
famous  for  its  herrings.  The  sea  coast  on 
the  Nevin  side  is  beautiful  beyond  ex- 
pression, from  every  breezy  headland  the 
expanse  of  the  wide  blue  sea  spreads 
beneath  the  gieen  serrated  Rivals.  Nevin, 
lying  on  a  little  plain  between  strangely 
shaped  mountains  and  the  sea,  has  an 
exceedingly  foreign  appearance  ;  and  the 
mementos  brought  by  its  sailors  from  all 
ports,  of   which   every  house  we  saw   in 
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Nevin  was  full,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
believe  that  we  had  not  left  Wales  behind 
us.  The  ship  on  the  top  of  the  church 
tower,  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  the  solitary  burying  place  by  the  sea 
shore,  will  all  attract  the  visitor's  attention. 

Trer  Ceiri,  Nanhoron,  Madryn, — every 
day  brought  knowledge  of  some  place  or 
other  to  which  nature  or  legend  or  history 
had  given  an  interest.  The  end  of  the 
week  came  all  too  soon  ;  and  one  had  to 
leave  Pwllheli  knowing  that  it  had  but  just 
begun  to  reveal  its  beauties  and  virtues. 

Let  the  visitor  remember  that  Pwllheli 
is  a  purely  Welsh  place, — in  language,  in 
feeling,  in  all  characteristics.  Its  in- 
habitants will  not  lay  themselves  out  for 
him.  The  commercial  morality  of  the 
lodging  house  keepers  has  not  been  under- 


mined, as  it  has  in  some  English  and  Welsh 
watering  places  I  know.  The  fishermen 
and  drivers  have  not  left  their  vocation  in 
order  to  serve  the  English  cheap  tripper, 
for  whom  the  railway  journey  to  Pwllheli 
is  too  tedious  and  long.  If  the  visitor 
behaves  towards  the  people  of  Lleyn  as  if 
they  were  barbarians,  whose  advance  in 
civilization  is  marked  by  their  cringing 
servility  to  visiting  owners  of  coppers,  he 
will  find  them  independent,  and  he  will 
probably  call  them  boors,  especially  if  he 
does  not  understand  their  language.  But 
if  he  treats  them  as  equals  and  shows  a 
sympathetic  desire  to  understand  them,  I 
can  promise  him  that  he  will  be  delighted 
with  the  high  intelligence  and  the  in- 
variable courtesy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  no  railways. 


AN    EXPENSIVE     MISCONCEPTION. 


MANY  excellent  men,  thorough  believers 
in  the  equality  of  men  and  in  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  freedom,  can  not 
understand  why  members  of  Parliament 
and  County  Councils  and  big  public  meet- 
ings should  rage  so  much  about  the  action 
of  a  railway  company  in  dismissing  half  a 
dozen  men  from  its  employ  because  they 
could  not  speak  English.  It  is  an  agitation, 
many  seem  to  think,  for  the  protection  of 
an  inferior  workman  and  for  the  support 
of  national  prejudices  which  are  the  strength 
and  venom  of  peculiarly  Welsh  political 
beliefs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
dismissal  of  a  few  men  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  is  in  it- 
self very  insignificant,  but  it  has  forced 
Welshmen  to  pay  attention  to  the  endless 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
railway  servants  who  do  not  know  Welsh, — 
station  masters,  booking  clerks,  and  ticket 
collectors  especially, — to  stations  in  Wales. 
In  many  a  Welsh  locality  the  doctor  and 
the  lawyer  must  know  Welsh,  the  shop- 
keeper could  not  turn  a  penny  without  it, 
the  clergyman  must  know  it  by  law,  but 
the  station  master  remains  throughout  the 
years  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  the  customers  of  the  Company  he  serves. 


The  evil  is  really  crying,  and  the  causes  of 
the  expensive  misconception,— expensive 
enough  to  the  railway  company,  and  very 
expensive  indeed  to  its  wronged  patrons, — 
should  be  laid  bare. 

The  English  tourist  or  business  man  in- 
quires, before  travelling  abroad,  whether 
his  language  will  carry  him  along  the  lines 
he  proposes  to  travel  by,  and  he  pictures 
himself  with  dismay  standing  among  rail- 
way oflScials  all  jabbering  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  while  his  honest  English  and  wild 
gesticulations  are  of  no  avail.  A  Welsh 
peasant  suffers  all  these  inconveniences  in 
his  own  home;  he  regards  travelling  by 
rail,— especially  if  there  is  a  junction  on 
his  way, — with  positive  terror.  If  he  asks 
a  porter  whether  he  has  to  change  trains, 
he  is  told  insolently  that  his  Welsh  will 
not  do  there ;  if  he  ventures  to  ask  the 
station  master,  he  is  met  by  a  kind  but 
inane  smile,  and  the  inevitable  "  No  Welsh." 
In  the  part  of  Wales  I  am  now  living  in,  I 
can  venture  to  say  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  local  customers  of  the  railway 
company  -are  unable  to  speak  English  ;  still 
I  remember  a  time  when  no  railway  oflScial 
within  twenty  miles  in  each  direction  could 
speak  a  word  of  Welsh.  Things  are  not 
quite  so  bad  now,  but  the  station  master  of 
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many  a  place  where  absolutely  no  English 
is  spoken  can  not  speak  a  word  of  the 
language  of  the  country.  The  grievances  of 
travellers  are  not  imaginary,  I  have  seen 
many  placed  in  the  wrong  train  or  detained 
when  their  train  had  gone,  simply  through 
the  ignorance  of  officials  and  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  railway  company  in 
selecting  useless  servants. 

A  fruitful  source  of  mistakes  is  the  de- 
mand by  a  Welsh  speaking  traveller  for  a 
ticket  to  a  place  the  booking  clerk  has 
never  heard  of,  and  which  he  can  not  find 
in  the  railway  time  table  or  on  the  railway 
map.  So  he  declares  to  the  astonished 
Welshman  that  no  such  place  exists,  or  he 
tries  to  book  him  to  some  distant  principal 
station  with  a  disinterested  bit  of  advice  to 
inquire  there.  The  station  mentioned  by 
the  applicant  for  a  ticket  may  be  one  of  the 
very  next  stations,  and  the  name  by  which 
he  calls  it  may  be  the  only  name  by  which 
it  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
inha^dtants  of  whole  counties  would  ask 
for  tickets  to  Wyddgrug  and  Treffynnon, 
not  to  Mold  and  Holywell ;  to  Abertawe 
and  Aberteifi,  not  to  Swansea  and  Cardigan. 
I  once  heard  a  man  ask  for  a  ticket  to 
Caergybi  at  a  Merionethshire  station, 
and  1  informed  the  booking  clerk  that 
Caergybi  is  the  Welsh  name  for  Holyhead, 
and  that  he  was  sending  the  Welshman  in 
the  wrong  direction  when  packing  him  un- 
ceremoniously to  Shrewsbury,  "  to  inquire 
there."  I  have  often  confined  myself  to 
Welsh  in  making  necessary  inquiries  while 
travelling  in  Wales,  in  order  to  understand 
the  difficulties  of  the  monoglot  traveller, 
and  I  knew  not  which  to  wonder  at  most, — 
the  patience  of  the  traveller  who  puts  up 
with  the  insolent  answers  to  his  questions 
or  the  expensive  stupidity  which  can  tolerate 
the  appointment  of  servants  so  grossly 
unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

The  Welsh  public  has  to  suffer,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  travelling  in  charge  of 
mutes  causes  undoubtedly  a  serious  loss  of 
custom  to  the  railway  companies.  At  the 
root  of  it  all  lies  this, — English  business 
men  have  never  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Welsh  is  still  the  language,  and 
the  only  language,  of  more  than  half  of 
Wales.     To  the  good  average  Englishman 


of  the  John  Bright  type, — humane  to  those 
they  understand,  brutal  towards  those  they 
don't, — all  Welsh  children  should  be  in 
school  learning  English,  and  should  partake 
of  civilization  by  means  of  the  English 
railway  servant  and  the  English  news- 
paper. This  good  average  Englishman, 
with  the  best  intentions  possible,  can  not 
be  brought  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
Children  arc  taught  English  in  school 
throughout  Wales,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  to 
them  an  absolutely  foreign  language. 
They  learn  it  as  they  would  learn  a  dead 
language ;  they  read  it,  but  they  do  not 
speak  it  habitually.  Religious  services 
are  carried  on  in  Welsh,  public  meetings 
would  be  sorry  affairs  without  Welsh,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parish  Councils  in  whole 
counties  are  all  Welsh,  the  shop  keeper 
does  not  get  one  demand  for  goods  ex- 
pressed in  the  English  language  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  But  the  station  master,  who 
has  to  talk  to  farmers  about  the  carriage 
of  their  cattle,  who  has  to  do  continual 
business  with  monoglot  Welsh  customers, 
can  not  speak  Welsh  at  all. 

No  one  can  say  that  there  is  a  dearth  of 
able  men  who  can  speak  Welsh  and 
English.  No  one  will  say  that  the  Welsh 
labourer  is  inferior  to  any  labourer  in  the 
world  in  power  of  endurance,  in  honesty, 
in  abstemiousness.  The  many  incon- 
veniences to  which  we  are  subjected  in 
Wales  are  entirely  due  to  mismanagement, 
arising  out  of  an  expensive  misconception 
about  the  prevalence  of  English  in  Wales. 

Popular  indignation  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused, — members  of  Parliament  must 
block  railway  bills,  men  go  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  becoming  the  customers  of 
railway  companies.  As  a  rule,  popular  in- 
dignation is  not  aroused  without  cause, 
and  it  is  not  allayed  without  securing  its 
purpose.  The  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland  and  the  independence  of  America 
were  the  final  results  of  popular  irritation 
about  trade  and  business  inconveniences. 
Unless  greater  care  is  taken  by  railway 
managers  in  the  appointment  of  railway 
servants,  I  fear  that  the  relations  between 
the  public  and  the  railway  companies  will 
become  continually  more  unlike  what  it 
ought  to  be. 


MAURICE    KYFFIN    ONE    OF    THE    TRANSLATORS    OF 


THE    BIBLE    INTO    WELSH. 

By  Ivor  James,  Registrar  of  the  Univerdity  of  Wales. 


IN  a  preceding  article  reference  was  made 
to  the  British  Museum  Welsh  Psalter 
with  the  inscription  "  Mauricij  Kyffini  Lib : 
ex  dono  Joannis  Pricei,  1588."  Of  this 
book  there  are,  I  am  told,  only  six  known 
copiea  That  at  the  British  Museum  is  a 
very  beautiful  quarto  presented,  it  would 
seem,  by  Richard  Morris,  one  of  the 
"  Morrisiaid  anwyl,"  to  the  Welsh  school  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane.  It  was  handsomely 
bound  by  the  Museum  trustees ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  binder  cropped  the  edges  a 
good  deal,  in  some  measure  but  not  very 
seriously  injuring  certisiin  manuscript  an- 
notations, which  lend  to  the  volume  an 
interest  of  no  common  character.  These  an- 
notations are  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Maurice  KyflSn.  The  remainder 
were  probably  made  by  Richard  Morris. 
The  title  page  is  as  follows, — 

**  Psalmau  Davydd  or  un  Cyfeithiad  ar  Bible 
Cyffredin.  Jaco  5,  13 :  A  oes  neb  sydd  yn  esmwyth 
amo  ?    Caned  Psalmau.     Anno  1588.'' 

On  the  top  margin  we  have  the  in- 
scription already  quoted,  and  on  the  bottom 
margin  "  Llyfr  Rhist  Morys  o'r  Nafi  Offis 
Llundain  1761."  There  is  no  imprint  or 
printer's  name ;  but  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  sixteenth  century  prayer 
books  will  have  no  difficulty  about  the 
identification  of  the  printer.  The  type, 
which  was  undoubtedly  Barker's,  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  very  much  finer  than  the  type 
of  Morgan's  Bible  issued  in  the  same  year. 
Many  of  the  initial  letters  in  both  Bible 
and  Psalter  are  identical.  Some  of  those 
in  the  Psalter  seem  less  worn  than  those  in 
the  Bible,  and  this  fact  may  possibly  in- 
dicate that  the  Psalter,  although  described 
as  "o'r  un  cyfeithiad  a'r  Bibl  CyfFredin," 
was  issued  from  the  press  before  the  Bible 
itself.  The  title  pages  of  Bible  and  Psalter 
are  engraved.  Both  are  good  specimens  of 
tlie  engraver's  art,  but  that  of  the  Psalter 
is  immeasurably  the  better  of  the  two. 
It  is  in  short  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 


The  artist  used  his  graver  with  remarkable 
freedom. 

In  November  last  I  copied  some  of 
the  annotations  which  take  the  form  of 
emendations  of  the  text.  These  have  been 
examined  by  Professor  Anwyl  and  Mr. 
Tyssil  Evans,  both  Hebraists.  Mr.  Tyssil 
Evans  compared  them  with  the  original 
Hebrew  and  found  they  were  more  literal 
and  vigorous  translations  than  Morgan's. 
Professor  Anwyl  concurs  in  that  opinion. 
A  very  little  further  examination  led  to 
the  discovery  that  the  annotations,  as  a 
whole,  are  identical  with  the  emendations 
introduced  by  Bishop  Parry  into  the 
edition  of  1620  commonly  called  the 
authorised  Welsh  version. 

This  fact  has  been  noticed  by  another. 
On  referring  a  few  days  since  to  the  general 
catalogue  at  Bloomsbury  I  saw  that  the 
entry  of  the  volume  was  followed  by  a 
note, — "  Collated  with  the  Revised  Edition." 
The  authority  for  that  statement,  which 
was  made  in  1844,  is  not  known.  The 
original  slip  is  preserved,  but  the  hand- 
writing cannot  now  be  identified  ;  it  is  not 
that  of  Mr.  T.  Watts,  the  accomplished 
superintendent  of  the  reading  room,  who 
wrote  the  article  "  Welsh  Language  and 
Literature  "  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
note  was  made  in  error.  The  annotations 
in  the  Psalter,  without  any  doubt  at  all, 
are  in  the  hand- writing  of  Maurice  KyflSn, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  he  died  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  facts  as  they  stand  are  suggestive  of 
a  number  of  very  interesting  reflections  of 
a  literary  character.  How  came  these  an- 
notations into  "  the  authorised  version  ? " 
Does  Kyffin's  influence  on  the  Welsh 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  extend  beyond 
the  Book  of  the  Psalms  ? 

It  seems  clear  enough  that  Kyffin's  copy 
of  the  Psalter  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Parry,  but  how  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 
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The  devolution  of  Kyffin's  library  is  un- 
certain. The  only  available  light  which 
can  be  thrown  on  the  matter  is  contained 
in  one  sentence  of  his  will, — 

"  I  give  to  my  brother  Edward  Kyffin  preacher 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirtie  pounds  and  all 
my  books  after  my  said  cousin  Meredith  shall  have 
taken  such  as  he  likes  best  to  his  own  use." 

At  the  time  of  Maurice's  death  Meredith 
was  with  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  later,  leaving  a 
widow  and,  as  it  would  seem,  at  least  two 
children, — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  is 
mentioned  twice,  first  in  the  body  of  the 
will  and  then  in  a  codicil.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  as  follows, — 

"  Alsoe  I  give  and  beqr.eath  to  my  fore  mentioned 
cosin  William  Meredith  of  London,  gentleman, 
(whom  I  doe  hereby  appoynt  to  be  myne 
executor)  the  sum  of  one  hundred  poundes  which  I 
d<*Bire  may  be  employed  to  the  use  of  the  childe 
wherewith  his  wife  is  now  greate  or  to  the  use  of 
his  next  ohilde  in  case  the  first  chylde  should  dye." 

**  And  if  it  fall  out  that  at  the  time  of 

my  death,  either  my  debts  shall  be  increased  or  my 
ability  decayed,  my  will  then  is  that  the  legacies 
before  sett  downe  shall  be  abated  answerably 
thereunto.  The  same  to  be  ordered  by  Mr.  William 
Meredith  before  mentioned,  my  cosine  and  executor, 
allwaies  provided  that  the  hundred  poundes  which 
herein  I  bequeath  to  him  for  the  use  of  his  childe 
shall  remayn  undiminished,  except  before  I  dye  I 
shall  be  so  much  impoverished  as  that  my  whole 
substance  shall  not  amount  to  one  hundred  poundes, 
in  which  and  all  other  things  God's  will  be 
fulfiUed." 

In  the  codicil  we  have, — 

"  To  my  little  cosine  Thomas  Meredith  (even  as 
I  bequeathed  to  him  before  he  was  borne)  the  simi 
of  one  hundred  powndes,  and  I  give  to  my  cosin 
his  mother  to  buy  bracelets  twentie  poundes." 

Meredith  renounced  his  executorship, 
probably  on  account  of  his  absence  from 
England,  and  the  administration  of  the 
effects  of  Maurice  was  entrusted  to  his 
brother  Edward.  It  is  not  unlikely  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  library  went 
wholly  to  Edward,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
to  be  the  tmnslator  of  thirteen  of  the 
Psalms  into  metrical  form.  Where  Edward 
lived,  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  I  am 
not  able  to  say. 

His  Psalms  appeared  in  1603,  before  the 
death  of  the  queen  who  is  described  as 
" vrenhines  on  gwlad  ein  hunain."  There 
seems  to  be  a  clear  connection  between  the 


Psalms  of  1603  and  tlie  Welsh  preface  to 
Jewel's  work.     Morris  says, — 

*'  Rhaid  i'r  neb  a  gych  .vyno  hyn  o  orchwj'l  cyssegr, 
ddeall  amryw  ieithoedd  dys^edig  megis  na  rodda 
ef  un  gair  yn  y  gynghanedd  ond  a/w  gydsyniol  a 
medwl  yr  Yehryd  ylanJ*^ 

Edward's  words  are  almost  an  echo, — 

**  Wnaeth  i  mi  gychvyn  hynu  o  waith  a'r  ddechre 
cynghaneddu  hynn  o  Psalma  yn  nesa  ag  ellais  at 
ftddwl  yr  Ysbryd  glan^ 

Morris  says, — 

'*  Pettai  gennyf  y  seibiant  a'r  hamdden  sydd 
gan  lawer,  cyntaf  peth." 

Edward  gives  a  response, — 

**  Chwi  a'm  cysurrwch  innau  nid  yn  unig  i 
fynd,  trwodd  a  holl  gorph  y  Psalmae  .  .  . 
ond  hefyd  i  leshau  fy  ngwlad  ymhellach  ar  ol  hyn 
mewn  pethau  duwiol  eralll  o'r  Scrythur  Ian." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words 
of  Morris  influenced  Edward.  The  two 
men  differed  in  their  powers.  One  speaks 
as  conscious  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 
Welsh  language;  the  other  fears  his  in- 
competency for  the  task  which  he  sets 
before  himself,  and  the  thirteen  published 
metrical  Psalms  seem  to  prove  his  fears 
justified.  He  calls  for  the  assistance  of 
men  better  equipped  for  the  work  than  he 
felt  himself  to  be,  and  the  call  was  answered 
by  the  grand  old  Archdeacon  Prys  of 
Merioneth. 

A  daughter  of  William  Meredith,  I 
think,  became  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the 
noble  house  of  Cotington. 

It  is  very  likely  indeed  that  both 
Maurice  and  Edward  KyfBn  were  friends 
of  Richard  Parry.  All  three  were  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  Welsh  Bible.  Parry  may 
have  borrowed  the  Psalter  from  Edward, 
or  he  may  have  become  its  owner  by 
purchase  at  some  time  or  other  between 
1600  and  1620. 

It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to  speculate  on  the 
question  whether  Kyffin's  textual  correction 
of  Morgan's  translations  was  limited  to 
the  Psalms.  I  wonder  where  now  is 
Kyffin's  copy  of  the  Bible  of  1588  ?  That 
he  possessed  one  may,  I  think,  be  taken 
for  granted  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Its  discovery  might  throw  a  flood  of  un- 
expected light  on  Parry's  edition. 

The  annotator  of  the  Psalter  performed 
his  work  so  systematically,  carefully, 
accurately,  and  thoroughly,  it  is  difficult 
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to  rid  oneself  of  the  idea  that  we  have  here 
an  example  of  the  habit  of  the  man. 
Besides,  the  Andria  and  the  Apology  bring 
him  before  us  as  a  man  who  might  be 
described  as  a  "  bom  translator."  I  wonder 
whether  he  annotated  the  whole  Bible  as 
he  annotated  the  Psalms  ?  The  entry  of 
the  notes  on  the  margins  of  the  separate 
edition  may  perhaps  be  significant.  If  he 
annotated  the  whole  Bible,  why  the  an- 
notations on  the  quarto  Psalter, — why  were 
they  not  made  in  the  folio?  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  Psalms  is  a  very  special 
book,  which  in  all  ages  has  powerfully 
appealed  to  the  Christian's  spiritual  nature ; 
and  that  Kyffin's  corrections  began  and 
ended  with  it.  There  is  a  passage  which 
might  be  urged  in  support  of  that  view  in 
the  letter  to  the  reader  prefixed  to 
"  Diffyniad  Ffydd  Eglwys  Loegr." 

"  Gwaith  rheidiol  iawu  fydde  troi'r  Psalmeu  i 
ganghanedd  gymraeg,  nid  i  ganghanedd  Englyn 
nag  Owdl,  na  Ghowydd  nag  i  fath  yn  y  byd  ar 
gerdd  blethedig;  herwydd  felly  ni  ellir  byth  troi 
na*r  Psalmeu  na  dim  arall  3rn  gywir.  Eithr  i'r 
fath  fessur  a  thon  canghanedd  ag  sydd  gymeradwy 
ymhob  gwlad  a  ddiwygwj'd  drwy  dderbynniod 
discleirdeb  yr  Efengel :  ag  f al  y  gwelir  yn  y 
Saeeonaeg,  Scotiaithy  Frangaegy  iaith  Qermaniay 
iaith  Itali  a*r  cyfryw;  fal  y  gallo*r  bobl  ganu  y 
gyd  ar  unwaith  yn  yr  Eglwys ;  yr  hyn  beth  fydde 
ddifyrrwch  a  diddanwch  nefawl  iddynt  yn  y  llan 
a  cbartref .  Am  Englyn,  neu  Owdl  new  Gowydd 
ewyr  pawb  nad  cynefin  ond  i  un  dyn  ar  unwaith 
ganu*r  un  o*r  rheini.  Heblaw  hynny,  ni  wasnaetha 
ton  yr  un  o  honynt  i  gerdd  ysbrydol  uchelfraint ; 
a  phe  gwasnaethe,  etto,  cabledd  mawr  y w  cymmysc 
cerdd  yr  Ysbryd  glan  yn  yr  un  don  ganiad  a 
cherdd  faswedd  ofer.  Bhaid  i'r  neb  a  gychwnno 
hyn  o  orchwyl  cyssegr,  ddeall  amryw  ieithoedd 
dyscedic,  fegis  na  roddo  ef  un  gair  yn  y 
Gfanghanedd  ond  a  fo  cwbl  cyd-synniol  a  meddwl 
yr  Ysbryd  glan.  Pette  gennyf  y  seibiant  a*r 
bamdden  sydd  gan  lawer,  cyntaf  peth,  a  chwannoca 
poen  a  gymerwn  i  arnaf ,  fydde,  tueddu  at  hyn  o 
waitb,  ar  61  cyd-siarad  a  dyscedigion  Cymru 
ynghylch  pa  ddull  a  math  ar  ganghanedd  a 
dybycid  oref  a  chymessuraf  i  hyn  o  Dduwioldeb." 

These  words,  written  in  1594,  are  taken 
from  Charles  Edwards'  1671  edition,  and 
they  seem  to  suggest  that  KyflSn  thought 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  spirit  of  the  quotation 
on  the  title  page  of  the  1688  Psalter, — "  A 
oes  neb  yn  esmwyth  arno  ?  Caned 
Psalmau."* 

*  It  Is  interesting  to  observe  iiow  two  minds  bent  on  one  thing 
•dopteJ  opposite  methods.  William  Mlddleton's  translation  of 
the  Psalms  is  in  the  21  metres.  Did  he  know  al  the  Apology,  and 
Kyffin's  views  on  the  form  the  translation  should  take?  The 
great  sailor  was  perhaps  at  sea  when  Diffyniad  Ffydd  appeared. 


On  the  other  hand,  Kyffin's  annotations 
are  purely  emendations  of  the  text, — they 
deal  with  grammatical  niceties,  with  literal 
and  accurate  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the 
original.  They  come  from  a  man  who  was 
performing  the  part  of  a  scholar,  not  of  a 
man  seeking  or  ministering  spiritual 
comfort.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  Morgan's  Bible  should  examine 
their  copies  for  macginal  notes,  and  I  shall 
be  thankful  for  an  account  of  any  discovery 
which  may  be  made.  It  is  very  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Welsh 
Dictionary  of  1632  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
credit  paid  to  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd, 
was  due  to  Sir  Thomas  ap  William,  parson 
and  physician.  It  would  be  curious  if, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  300  years,  it 
should  be  discovered  that  we  owe  a  main 
part  of  the  revised  version  of  1620  to 
Morris  Kyffin,  and  not  to  Bishop  Richard 
Parry. 

Another  very  interesting  question  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  I  have  narrated  is  this, 
— was  Morris  Kyffin  to  any  extent  behind 
the  edition  of  Bishop  William  Morgiin  ? 
That  the  two  men  were  well  known  to  each 
other,  that  Morgan  was  an  admirer  of 
Kyffin,  is  evident  from  the  following  lines 
from  the  pen  of  the  vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr 
ym  Mochnant,  published  in  front  of  the 
translation  of  the  Andria, — 

In  M,  Kyffini  Andriam, 

Cante  sectatus  quondam,  sapiensque  Afenandrum, 

Aetemum  noinen  Publius  est  mentua, 
Consimiles  laudes  puto  te  Kyffine  mereri, 

Afri  quod  Vates  stricte  imitere  pedem. 
Namque  aliena  sequi,  quam  sit  vestigia  magnum 

Novi.     Qui  nescit,  carpere  solus  avet. 
Andria  multarum  fuit  illi  prima  sororum : 

Andria  sit  caneas  ultima  scena  tibi. 

Whatever  the  future  may  disclose,  one 
thing  is  patent, — the  name  of  Morris 
Kyffin  must  now  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  who  assisted  in  the  production  of 
the  "authorised"  Welsh  version  of  the 
Bible.* 

*  Id  this  month's  Cymru  selections  of  Kyffin's  annotations  ar<) 
given.  Thej  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  interoKted  in 
the  subject  of  these  articles,— a  subject  of  engrossing  interest  to 
all  students  of  Wels'a  literature.  The  selections  are  given  by  the 
author  of  thli  article. 
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CHAPTER^XVII. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

A  FTER  having  spent  years  in  success  and 
"^^  luxury, — after  half  a  life  in  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  without  stint 
and  without  anxiety,  it  is  an  unpleasant  thing 
enough  for  circumstances  to  begin  to  grow 
straitened,  for  comforts  gradually  to  lessen,  and 
for  even  poverty, — though  not  actually  at  one's 
side, — to  be  waiting  for  us  close  at  hand.  But  it 
must  be  even  more  heartrending,  I  should  think, 
to  be  imagining  that  we  are  in  comfort  and  plenty, 
that  we  have  a  goodly  heritage  and  that  we  shall 
die  in  our  nest,  and  then  all  at  once  be  made  to 
realize  that  we  are  poor  and  destitute.  It  is  like  a 
tramp  dreaming  that  he  is  at  a  sumptuous  feast, 
and  enjoying  himself  to  his  heart's  content,  waking 
up  suddenly  to  find  himself  starving  and  in  misery. 
Poor  Susan  Trevor  !  With  the  exception  of  the 
little  trouble  that  had  been  between  herself  and  her 
father  about  Will  Bryan,  she  had  known  nothing 
worth  speaking  about,  till  now,  about  life's  trials 
and  foul  winds.  She  had  lived  for  the  most  part 
on  her  **  ideas  "  of  future  glory,  without  anxiety 
or  bother.  For  whatever  deficiencies  there  were  in 
her  character,  her  parents  were  as  responsible  as 
Susan  herself,  if  not  more  so.  She  was  not,  by 
nature,  wanting  in  talent,  and  if  she  had  been 
better  brought  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  would 
have  been  a  very  different  girl  to  what  she  was  at 
the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of.  I  think  I  have 
said  before  that  Susie  was  considered  a  very  pretty 
girl.  She  was  sneeringly  admitted  to  be  this  even 
by  those  who  did  not  like  her.  What  most  de- 
tracted from  her  beauty  was  the  apparent  fact  that 
she  herself  was  too  well  aware  of  it.  Susan  never 
neglected  to  use  every  thing  she  could  to  beautify 
herself.  Like  the  rose,  Susan  was  as  tidy  and 
desirable  to  the  eye,  in  the  earliest  morning,  as  she 
was  in  the  evening  ;  and,  no  matter  how  early  one 
went  to  Ty'nyrardd,  Susan  could  not  be  caught  in 
deshabille.  She  always  looked  ready  to  sit  for  her 
portrait,  and  I  fully  believe  that,  if  there  had  been 
no  eyes  to  gaze  upon  her,  there  would  have  been 
very  little  difference  in  her  appearance,  for  she 


dressed,  it  was  thought,  more  to  please  herself  than 
to  please  anyone  else. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  there  was  a 
change  in  Susan  Trevor's  appearance,  a  change  so 
apparent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  her  mother 
the  moment  she  looked  at  her.  She  was  dressed 
remarkably  plainly, — and  the  old  cotton  frock  was 
hanging  on  her  arm.  It  was  evident  that  what  sleep 
she  had  had  been  compressed  into  the  few  hours 
before  she  had  got  up,  which  made  her  eyes  look 
swollen  and  sickly.  As  soon  as  Susie  came  into  the 
room,  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  her  mother  and  her, — 

**  What  have  you  got  there,  eh  ?  Are  you  going 
to  give  it  away  to  someone  ?  " 

**  No,  mother ;  I  am  going  to  alter  it  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  What  is  up  with  you,  eh  ?  Are 
you  cracked  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  am,  indeed,  mother.  I  know  I  have 
been  cracked  enough  for  many  years,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  for  me  to  try  to  mend." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

*'  Don't  understand  me  ?  Not  after  what  father 
said  last  night  ?  I  understand  myself  very 
well  now.  I  know  that  I  have  been  a  humbug  for 
years,  and  have  given  myself  airs,  as  father  said. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  humbug  any  longer. 
If  I  am  a  poor  girl,  I'll  dress  as  a  poor  girl. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  my  dear  girl.  Your  father 
did  not  mean  half  what  he  said  last  night.  He 
was  put  out,  you  know,  for  he  has  such  a  lot  of 
things  on  his  mind." 

**If  he  had  told  us  some  of  the  things  on  his 
mind  before,  he  would  have  had  fewer  things  on  it. 
I  don't  consider  father  has  been  honest  with  us, — 
if,  indeed,  he  has  been  honest  with  anyone." 

'*  Susie  !  I  must  request  you  not  to  speak  of  your 
father  in  that  manner.  Tou  know  nothing  at  all 
about  business  or  of  the  trials  your  father  has  had. 
Indeed,  considering  all  things,  I  am  astonished  how 
he  has  been  able  to  remain  so  religious.  He  must 
have  had  help  from  above.  And  how  kind  it  was 
of  him  to  keep  all  the  troubles  to  himself  so  as  not 
to  make  us  uncomfortable." 

**  However,  we  know  now,  mother,  about  our 
true  position.    We  know  that  we  have  been  de« 
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ceiviug  ourselves  and  our  neighbours, — we  know 
that  we  are  poor  and  shall  be  poorer  directly,  and 
it  is  nothing  but  humbug  for  us  to  appear  to  be 
otherwise.  I  prefer  telling  people  that  we  are 
poor  myself,  rather  thfm  that  they  should  tell  me." 

*' Nothing  of  the  kind.  Don't  be  crazy,  child  ! 
Haven't  I  told  you  that  your  father  didn't  mean 
half  what  he  said  last  night  P  He  was  put  out,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  say  a  word  about  it  to 
any  one.  You  know  how  clever  your  father  is. 
He  is  too  clever  indeed,  and  that  is  why  people 
don't  understand  him.  And  if  Pwllygwynt  were 
to  stop,  your  father  could  start  another  mine  at 
once.  Indeed  he  is  going  to  Rtart  one,  one  of  these 
next  days,  as  you  will  see,  and  we  shall  be  as  well 
off  as  we  ever  were." 

**  Do  you  know,  mother?  I  feel  very  curiously, 
— ^I  can't  tell  you  how  curiously  I  feel.  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  been  dreaming  all  my  life,  and  had  just 
woke  up  to  realize  how  things  are.  On  thinking 
of  how  I  have  lived,  how  I  have  behaved  to  people 
a  hundred  thousand  times  better  than  myself, 
and  of  my  *  airs '  as  my  father  call  them,  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  how  to  show  my  face 
to  any  one,  and  I  am  so  ashamed  that  I  feel  almost 
as  if  I  were  dying.  Think  what  people  will 
say !  What  fun  they  will  make  of  us !  And  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  blame  them  for  it.  I  never 
slept  a  wink  till  seven  this  morning,  and  I  believe 
I  thought  more  last  night  about  things  I  ought  to 
have  thought  about  before,  than  I  have  ever 
thought  in  my  life,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  a  little 
wiser  than  I  ever  was  before." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,  Susie. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  give  way  and  break  your 
heart.  It  is  true  that  it's  extraordinary  how  a 
person  gets  help,  but  I  am  afraid  you  have  taken 
what  your  father  said  last  night  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  heart.  A  man  will  say  things  when  in  a 
bustle  that  he  oughtn't  to,  and  the  wisest  of  men 
forget  themselves  sometimes.  From  what  your 
father  explained  to  me  last  night  and  this  morning, 
I  don't  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  as  things 
seem  at  present,  to  alter  our  manner  of  living  in 
any  way ;  for  we  must  always  remember  who  we 
are.  And  were  we  to  make  a  change,  we  should 
do  harm  to  your  father  and  to  ourselves,  and  people 
would  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  us.  There  is  no 
harm  in  the  world  in  being  wise,  as  you  call  it, — 
and  perhajw  we  ought  to  try  not  to  be  quite  so 
extravagant  as  before,  but,  so  far  as  I  see,  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  alter  our  way  of  living  yet,  at  all 
events." 

**  "What  light  have  you  had,  mother,  on  the 
things  father  said  last  night  ?  And  how  did  he 
explain  being  so  cross  to  you  ?  Was  all  he  said  a 
pack  of  lies?" 


"  No  ;  your  father  is  not  a  man  to  tell  lies,  and 
don't  let  me  hear  you  talk  like  that  again.  You 
know  very  well  that  I  was  frightened  and  hurt  by 
the  things  he  said.  Circumstances  change  some 
times  in  a  few  hours.  When  your  father  was 
talking  last  night,  he  was  half  demented  with 
having  so  much  on  his  mind.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  his  not  going  mad,  and  he  must  have 
more  than  a  human  brain  to  be  able  to  stand  it  all. 
Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  things  were  looking  very 
black  to  him.  But  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  Cross  Shop 
came  here,  and  Mr.  Hughes  is  joining  your  father 
in  starting  a  new  mine.  I  have  a  very  great  respect 
for  him,  and  I  shall  try  to  show  it  too.  I  have 
always  said  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  on 
thinking  of  it,  I  am  astonished  that  we  have  made 
80  little  of  him.  I  have  often  thought  that  Mr. 
Hughes  would  be  your  father's  be  t  friend. 
Though  I  have  heard  that  he  is  the  most  honest 
shopkeeper  in  the  town,  I  have  somehow  never 
dealt  with  him,  but  it  is  there  I  am  going  to  deal 
henceforth,  as  true  as  I  stand  here.  When  I 
think  of  it,  it  is  a  wonder  Mr.  Hughes  is  not 
married,  for  your  father  said  he  was  very  rich. 
But  I  expect  the  man  hasn't  thought  of  marrying, 
for  I  am  sure  many  a  one  would  be  glad  to  get  him 
as  a  husband." 

**  I  fail  to  see,  mother,  why,  if  a  man  has  a  lot 
on  his  mind,  it  ought  to  make  him  speak  crossly 
and  insultingly  to  anyone.  Father  was  horribly 
cross  with  you  and  me  last  night,  and  I  believed  he 
was  drunk,  or  had  gone  mad.  But  he  was  not 
drunk,  or  he  couldn't  have  gone  through  the 
history  of  his  life  so  minutely." 

"  I  confess,  Susie,  I  never  before  heard  your 
father  talk  as  he  did,  and  at  the  time  it  hurt  me 
very  much.  But  I  forgive  him  all  after  hearing 
liis  explanation.  Indeed  it  would  have  done  you 
good  to  have  heard  him  telling  mo  his  feelings  this 
morning, — he  was  sorry.  He  didn't  know  what  to 
do  to  himself.  I  never  heard  any  one, — even  in 
the  church  meeting, — confess  his  sin  more  freely  or 
sweetly.  Talking  of  the  church -meeting,  I  wish 
your  father  spoke  oftencr  at  these  meetings,  as  I 
have  often  told  him.  He  has  a  gift  for  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  treat  to  hear  him,  and  more  of  that  sort 
of  thing  is  wanted  in  these  days.     Sure  enough." 

**  My  father  would  have  a  curious  sort  of  con- 
fession to  give." 

"He  would,  indeed,  that  he  would  !  He  has 
seen  so  much,  and  mixed  so  much  with  ungodly 
people,  and  been  tried  so  much  by  the  world  and 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  as  he  said,  and  yet  has  had 
power  to  hold  out  through  it  all." 

**  What  if  he  were  to  give  the  confession  we  had 
from  him  last  night,  mother  ?  " 

**  Don't  talk  like  an  idiot,  please.    You  know 
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perfectly  well  that  your  father  was  not  himself  last 
night,  and  I  am  heartily  vexed  that  you  did  not 
hear  him  '  ive  his  reason  for  it  all.  I  quite  jntied 
him  when  I  heard  him  speaking  so  repentantly, 
and  he  had  Scripture  for  everything.  But  what  I 
was  going  to  say  is  this,  we  must  make  much  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  for  your  father  said  all  would  depend 
on  him  about  starting  the  new  mine,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
is  so  rich.  But  your  father  will  take  care,  I  know, 
that  Mr.  Hughes  gets  all  his  money  back  with 
interest." 

'*  If  Enoch  Hughes  has  any  money,  as  no  doubt 
he  has,  I  should  advise  him  to  take  care  of  it 
himself." 

**  You  know  a  lot  about  business  !  What  would 
become  of  the  world,  as  I  have  heard  your  father 
say,  if  every  one  was  to  stick  to  his  money  and 
no  one  to  speculate  ?  And  do  you  think  that  your 
father  and  Mr.  Hughes  are  so  foolish  as  to  begin  a 
new  mine  and  spend  their  money,  unless  they  are 
sure  that  they  will  get  their  money  back  and  a 
good  deal  besides  ?  " 

'*  I  know  this,  mother,  that  my  father  has  not, 
according  to  his  own  words,  any  money  to  spend 
or  lose,  and  if  Enoch  Hughes  is  stupid  enough  to 
meddle  with  mines,  he  will  very  soon  be  like  him, 
or  I  shall  be  surprised." 

**  What  i&  the  matter  with  you,  eh  ?  Haven't  a 
lot  of  people  been  made  gentlemen  by  speculating  P  " 

'*  Tes,  Hugh  Bryan  and  William  Denman  for 
instance." 

**  No,  not  Hugh  Bryan  or  William  Denman, 
though  you  are  so  sharp  !  Some  one  must  lose,  or 
every  one  would  be  a  gentleman.  And  you  have 
often  heard  your  father  say  Hugh  Bryan  had  no 
business  to  speculate." 

*'  Yes,  after  he  had  spent  all  he  had." 

**  He  was  to  blame  for  that;  how  did  your 
father  know  what  was  the  all  he  had  ?  " 

**  He  knew  very  well." 

**  Look  here,  Susie,  if  your  father  heard  you 
talking  like  that,  he  would  knock  your  head 
against  the  wall." 

'*Then  he  would  knock  an  empty  enough  thing 
against  the  wall,  goodness  knows." 

**  Do  you  know  what,  Susie  ?  You  are  talking 
like  a  fool." 

**  Thank  you,  mother." — (Susan  cries  copiously). 

**  Susie,  I  am  sorry  I  used  that  word.  Stop 
crying  and  being  idiotic.  But  really,  some  extra- 
ordinary change  has  come  over  you.  I  never 
before  heard  you  talk  disrespectfully  about  your 
father.  You  know  there  never  was  a  cleverer  or  a 
better  father,  and  it  hurts  me  more  than  I  can  say 
to  hear  you  talk  like  that.  Pray  for  grace  to  see 
your  folly,  my  dear  girl.  I  know  you  have  always 
had  a  mind,  if  you  had  known  how  to,  to  cast 


Hugh  Bryan  in  yoiur  father's  teeth,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reason  for  it,  but  I  thought  you  had 
almost  forgotten  that  folly." 

"I  shall  never  forget  it,  mother.  And  now  I 
have  got  a  new  light  on  it  all.  I  know  I  have 
never  taken  any  interest  in  PwUygwynt.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  except  that  I  happened  to  hear  a 
remark  now  and  then  that  my  father  made  to 
other  people.  But  my  heart  nearly  broke  when 
Hugh  Bryan  broke  up  after  losing  all  his  money  in 
the  mine.  And  I  believed  that  there  was  no  blame 
on  my  father.  But  what  did  he  say  last  night  ? 
Didn't  he  say  that  he  had  known  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  was  no  lead  in  PwUygwynt  ?  And 
yet  he  was  able  to  look  on  at  Hugh  Bryan  throwing 
his  money  away  till  he  had  lost  it  all,  and  he  still 
keeps  on  letting  Mr.  Denman  do  the  same.  Is  a 
thing  like  that  honest,  mother  ?  " 

**  I  see,  my  child,  that  you  misunderstood  your 
father,  as  I  did, — and  I  know  it  is  I  who  mis- 
understood his  words,  and  not  he  who  worded  it 
wrongly.  Now  he  can  say  that  there  is  no  lead  in 
PwUygwynt,  but  he  did  not  know  this  tiU  lately. 
How  could  he  know  ?  Set  your  senses  to  work. 
No  matter  how  clever  he  is,  there  is  no  sense  in 
any  one's  expecting  even  your  father  to  know  what 
is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  until  he  has  been 
there  to  search  carefuUy.  And  though  he  may 
have  a  very  good  idea, — better  than  any  one  else, 
— where  lead  is  to  be  found,  even  a  man  like  him 
may  miss  the  mark  sometimes." 

**  It's  a  curious  thing,  mother,  for  us  both  to 
have  misunderstood  father.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  so  it  was, — if  so  it  was  in  reality." 

"  There  is  no  *  if '  about  it,  Susie.  Did  not  your 
father  say  with  his  own  tongue  that  it  was  so,  and 
how  can  you  think  otherwise  ?  If  every  one  in  the 
world  was  as  honest  as  your  father,  things  would 
look  very  differently  pretty  soon, — that  they  would. 
We  have  no  right,  you  know,  any  more  than  any 
one  else,  to  expect  to  get  everything  that  we  want. 
And  in  the  loog  run  it  would  not  be  good  for  us. 
You  can't  have  the  sweet  without  the  bitter,  says 
the  old  proverb,  and  everythiug  is  for  our  spiritual 
good,  as  your  father  said.  If  you  live  to  my 
age " 

At  this  point  the  servant  came  in. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


BEATING  ABOUT  THE  BUSH. 

"  Y^S>'*  s^^  ^^®-  Tre'^or,  after  the  maid  had 
gone  out,  **if  you  live  to  my  age, — and 
I  hope  you  wiU,  and  to  a  good  deal  older, — you 
wiU  experience  many  things  you  don't  like." 
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'*!  have  experienced  many  of  them  without 
getting  to  your  age,  mother." 

"  You  hardly  know  that  you  are  even  bom  yet, 
you  see.  Wait  till  you  come  to  begin  life, — that  is, 
till  the  care  of  a  house  and  family  come  on  you. 
And  indeed,  Susie,  I  should  like  to  see  you  settled 
down, — married,  and  with  a  house  of  your  own; 
for,  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  your  father 
and  I  won't  be  with  you  for  ever,  you  know.  I 
have  thought  a  lot  about  this  lately." 

*'The  prospect  you  have  drawn  is  not  very 
fascinating,  mother,  and  if  settling  down  is  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  prefer  hardly  knowing  that  I  am 
born.  You  have  never  before,  you  know,  mother, 
talkod  like  this  about  my  settling  down.  You 
have  never  spoken  to  me  about  the  care  of  a  house 
and  family,  and  of  my  hardly  knowing  that  I  am 
bom,  and  things  like  that.  Wasn't  it  about  my 
not  throwing  myself  away, — not  to  look  at  any 
one  except  my  betters,  -  to  remember  who  I  was, 
— ^to  hold  my  head  up  high,  and  bide  my  time? 
Wasn't  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  always  and 
for  ever  tcdked  to  me  about  ?  " 

**  There  is  ^me  truth  in  what  you  say,  Susie,  but 
you  know  it  was  your  own  good  that  I  had  in  view 
all  the  time,  and  I  can  only  say  the  same  as  your 
father  did, — that  I  am  not  perfection  in  all  things. 
'And  I  still  give  you  the  same  advice, — there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  throw  yourself  away,  as  they  say. 
I  will  confess  that  things  don't  look  quite  so  what- 
d'you-call-it  with  us  as  they  did,  and  perhaps  you 
will  not  get  quite  so  fine  a  husband  as  we  wished 
you  to  have.  But  if  you  will  set  your  mind  on  it, 
and  be  wise,  and,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  so  distant 
with  some  like  yourself,  but  be  free  with  them, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  men  yet  to  be  got,  you 
know." 

**  Where,  mother  ?  I  don't  know  of  anyone  fool 
enough.  And  what  sort  of  a  wife  could  I  make  to 
a  good  man  P  a  doll  like  me !  never  accustomed  to 
do  anything  except  waste  time,  dress,  and  show 
myself  off  ?  If  I  had  the  offer,  I  should  not  have 
the  conscience  to  deceive  a  good  man.  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  about  everything,  mother, 
since  last  night." 

*'  I  should  think  so.  Indeed  I  am  afraid  you 
have  got  too  much  of  your  father's  nature  in  you, 
— too  small  an  opinion  of  yourself.  Your  father 
is  like  that,  as  I  have  told  him  lots  of  times,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  taken  after  him.  And  what  do 
you  mean  by  calling  yourself  a  doU  ?  You  would 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  anyone  else  call  you  one,  I 
warrant." 

**  Not  at  all,  mother.  What  am  I  but  a  doll  ? 
You  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  baked,  or 
washed,  or  cooked,  or  ironed,  or  lighted  the  fire, 
or  washed  up  the  things.     I  was  never  taught  to 


do  anything  except  to  fiddle  with  music,  make 
slipper  tops  and  antimacassars,  and  such  like 
rubbish,  and  always  was  made  believe  that  some 
grand  person  was  to  come  and  make  a  lady  of  me. 
And  now,  in  the  end,  my  father  says  that  I  must 
come  down  a  peg  or  two,  and  take  anyone  I  can 
get  hold  of,  a  common  miner  or  anyone!  Oh, 
mother,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself ;  I  am  a  libel  on 
the  name  of  girl  I  " 

**  Do  you  know  what  ?  You  said  that  you  were 
afraid  your  father  had  gone  crazy.  Well,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  you  have  gone  crazy.  There  are 
hundreds  of  girls  who  have  been  brought  up 
properly  and  don't  know  anything  about  the 
things  you  have  been  mentioning.  Those  things 
are  servant  g^ls'  work,  though  there  is  no  harm  in 
anyone  knowing  how  to  do  them  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  do  them.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  whoever  you  marry  will  have  a  maid- 
servant, isn't  it  ?  " 

**  Miners  don't  keep  maidservants,  mother." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  please;  and  don't  go  on 
harping  on  the  words  your  father  used  last  night 
when  he  was  flustered.  I  should  be  wretched  to 
see  you  marry  a  miner,  that  I  should.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  business  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  you, — a  girl  like  you,  who  has  been  well 
educated.  And  indeed,  if  I  could  go  back  and  be 
a  young  girl  again,  I  should  prefer  having  a  man 
in  business  for  a  husband,  rather  than  what  is 
called  a  gentleman.  The  more  I  see  of  those  the 
worse  they  seem  in  my  opinion.  But  a  man  of 
business  is  a  man  of  business,  and  has  less  nonsense 
about  him.  For  example,  now,  there's  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  the  Cross  Shop ;  I  would  much  sooner 
marry  someone  like  him  than  a  whole  lot  of  the 
men  who  call  themselves  gentlemen." 

**  What  are  you  driving  at,  mother?  What  are 
you  talking  to  me  about  Enoch  Hughes  for  ?  Are 
you  thinking  of  making  a  match  between  me  and 
Enoch  Hughes  ?  What  is  the  man  to  me  ?  What 
do  I  care  about  Enoch  Hughes,  even  if  he  were  a 
hundred  thousand  times  richer?  He  may  be  an 
excellent  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  /  don't  like 
him,  and  that  is  an  end  of  it." 

"What  is  up  with  you,  eh?  What  makes  you 
think  I  am  trying  to  make  a  match  between  you 
and  Mr.  Hughes?  I  only  mentioned  him  as  an 
example;  don't  be  so  sharp  on  one.  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  Mr.  Hughes  would  not  look  at  you. 
A  man  like  him,  who  is  well  off,  can  get  whom  he 
likes.  Don't  you  deceive  yourself,  wives  are  not 
so  scarce  as  all  that,  to  be  sure.  It's  an  odd  thing 
that  one  can't  mention  anyone  like  Mr.  Hughes 
without  your  thinking  that  one  wants  to  make  a 
match.  No  such  thing,  my  child  !  You  take 
care!    There  are  plenty  of  girls  as  good  as  you 
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who  would  be  glad  to  take  Mr.  Hughes,  so  you 
needn't  shrug  your  shoulders  so  much !  Yes,  dear 
me,  there  are.  Anyone  would  think  from  the  way 
you  talked  just  now  that  you  were  going  to  wear 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  get  out  of  our  way  ! 
Who  so  brave  as  we  !  " 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Enoch  Hughes, 
mother.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  a  hundred  times 
better  than  I.    What  I  say  is  that  /  do  no t  like  him.  * ' 

**  Who  cares  whom  you  like  and  whom  you  don't 
like  ?  And  I  must  ask  you  not  to  call  him  *  Enoch,' 
'  Enoch,'  continually.  His  position,  if  you  please, 
renders  him  worthy  of  respect,  and  he  deserves 
to  be  called  Mister,  just  as  much  as  you  deserve  to 
be  called  Miss." 

"Much  more,  mother;  you  don't  understand 
me.  Enoch  Hughes,— or  Mister  Hughes  as  you 
wish  me  to  call  him, — is  vastly  better  than  I,  but  / 
don't  care  for  the  man.  And  why  do  you  talk  about 
my  marrying  ?  I  don't  want  to  marry  at  all,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  marry,  if  I  get  the  offer,  till  I 
am  fit  to  marry.  No  *  common  miner,'  or  *■  man  of 
business,'  shall  have  cause  to  repent  for  ever  about 
me,  mother." 

"Oh,  indeed.  What  if  Mr.  Hughes  changed 
his  mind,  and  refused  to  join  your  father  in  the 
new    venture?    Would    you    like    to   go  out  to 


service  ?  " 


**  I  should  like  it,  mother,  if  by  so  doing  I  could 
learn  to  dt  som-;thing  and  cease  to  be  a  humbug. 

And  I  don't  care  in  the  least  whether  En , — 

Mr.  Hughes, — changes  his  mind  or  not.  For  his 
own  sake  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  change  his 
mind,  I'll  swear." 

**  What  has  taken  possession  of  you,  eh  ?  Have 
you  gone  clean  crazed?  If  you  have  no  respect 
for  yourself,  have  you  none  for  your  father  and 
me  ?  Susie,  I  never  saw  you  show  a  spirit  like 
this  before.  I  am  afraid,  my  girl,  that  you  have 
not  been  born  again.  Pray  for  grace,  my  girl, 
and  take  care  that  your  father  does  not  hear  you 
showing  this  sort  of  spirit,  or  it  will  be  all  up  with 
you.  And  remember, — listen  to  what  I  say  now, — 
remember  to  show  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Hughes 
when  he  comes  here,  and  be  civil  to  him,  or  your 
father  will  make  small  work  of  giving  you  a 
roasting." 

"If  he  were  to  do  so  there  would  be  neither 
fat  nor  loss  to  anyone.  But  don't  you  be  anxious, 
mother.  From  henceforth  I  am  going  to  show 
respect  for  everyone,  and  I  hope  that  neither  father 
nor  you  will  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  my 
being  disrespectful  to  anyone  living.  I  am  going 
to  lick  the  dust." 

"  You  are  going  to  be  something  idiotic  enough, 
I'll  warrant.  But  I  never  thought  to  hear  you 
talk  like  this,  Susie.     You  have  upset  me  very 


much,  and  you  have  almost  made  me  believe  that 
you  don't  know  anything  of  the  influence  of 
religion  on  the  heart.  I  have  many  a  time  told 
your  father  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  more 
trouble  to  teach  you  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
that  is  plain  enough  now.  I  don't  in  the  least 
know  what  to  think  of  you.  But  it  is  plain 
enough,  that  in  spite  of  the  many  good  examples 
you  have  had,  your  spirit  is  very  ignorant  of 
religious  matters,  or  you  would  never  have  spoken 
in  the  way  you  have." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  mother.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  influence  of  the  Bible.  If  I  understand 
the  Bible, — self-denial,  love  of  God,  humility,  and 
good  deeds  are  religion,  and  my  Kfe,  up  to  now, 
has  been  as  strange  to  such  things  as  Lucifer's 
was.  And  to  give  you  my  honest  opinion,  mother, 
there  is  no  more  similarity  between  the  religion 
that  was  taught  me  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
than  there  is  between  Beelzebub  and  Gabriel." 

"Susie,  what  is  up  with  you,  eh?  Are  you  in 
hysterics,  eh,  to  be  swearing  and  cursing  and 
calling  such  dreadful  names  ?  Has  the  evil  spirit 
got  hold  of  you,  eh  ?  " 

"I  am  not  cursing  and  swearing;  and  as  to 
hysterics,  I  don't  know  what  they  are." 

"  Well  what  do — you — mean — eh  ?" 

"  I  mean  this, — if  the  Lord  sees  well  to  let  me 
live,  I  will  never  be  a  humbug  again.  Since  last 
night,  mother,  I  have  had  a  new  light  on  every- 
thing, and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  And  well  you  may  be,  if  I  know  what's  what. 
Though  your  father  is  so  clever,  he  never  made  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  talk  of  his  troubles  in  your 
hearing  last  night,  for  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  business,  and  it's  not  possible  to  get  any- 
thing into  your  head,  and  no  one  can  turn  you  if 
you  have  once  made  up  your  mind  to  do  a  thing. 
It's  as  weU  as  I  don't  know  what  that  your  father 
hasn't  heard  you.  You  have  upset  me  so  much, 
that  I  don't  know  how  in  the  wide  world  I  shall 
get  as  far  as  London  House,  and  yet  I  must  go, 
for  they  said  my  dress  would  be  ready  to  try  on 
this  morning.  And  if  you  had  been  anything  like 
yourself  I  would  not  have  minded  ordering  a  new 
dress  for  you,  though  it's  not  a  month  ago  since 
you  had  one.  But  I  will  see  what  you  are  like 
when  I  come  back.  I  hope  you  will  have  got  out 
of  your  dumps  by  then,  and  that  I  shall  find  a 
little  repentance  in  you.  I  am  going  now,  Susie. 
Susie,  I  am  going." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  mother." 

Exit  Mrs.  Trevor. 

'  *  Good  heavens  !  What  kind  of  a  family  are  we  ? 
Either  mother  or  I  have  gone  clean  demented.  I 
see  nothing  but  poverty  and  disgrace  before  us.  I 
must  have  been  dreaming  till  to-day.     I  always 
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liated  hearing  anything  about  'business,'  'the 
market,'  'the  company,'  and  such  things.  It  was 
painful  for  me  to  think  of  them.  Those  were 
matters  for  men,  in  my  opinion.  My  sole  object 
was  to  live,  enjoy  myself,  dress,  and  molly  coddle. 
I  knew  my  father  was  clever,  and  I  always  be- 
lieved he  was  rich.  I  have  lived  in  a  balloon, 
and  have  come  down  like  a  stone.  I  never  used  to 
think f — yes,  that's  where  the  mischief  was, — I 
never  used  to  think  about  things,  or  think  that  it 
was  necessar}'^  for  mo  to  think.  My  thought  has 
never  been  awakened  till  this  morning.  But, 
thank  God,  I  believe  that  I  have  an  intellect  yet, 
like  any  other  girl.  And  it  is  a  wonder  I  haven't 
lost  it,  from  not  having  used  it  for  so  long !  Is 
my  father  an  honest  man  P  Such  a  question  never 
entered  my  mind  before,  and  it  has  not  entered  my 
mother's  mind  yet.  Can  it  be  that  I  misunder- 
stood him?  Is  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  dishonesty  what  others  call  business  P    I  don't 


know  what  business  is.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
something  upright,  above  board,  something  that 
no  one  could  reproach  as  not  being  honest.  And 
that  is  what  it  is,  too,  or  I  am  an  idiot.  I  used  to 
think  my  father  was  perfectly  honest,  and  I  would 
sooner  die  than  find  out  that  he  is  not.  But  there 
is  .something  which  has  taken  possession  of  me,  as 
my  mother  says,  -  my  heart  is  cram  full  of  bad 
notions.  I  hope  I  was  mistaken.  Did  I  mis- 
understand him  P  I  hope  so.  But  I  made  one 
mistake.  I  thought  father  and  mother  had  been 
planning  to  make  a  match  between  mo  and 
Enoch.  I  don't  know  wherever  the  thought  came 
from  if  not  from  my  vanity.  O  cursed  vanity ! 
if  I  live  I  will  hang  you  up  by  your  neck, 
I'll  take  my  oath.  Whatever  happens  hence- 
forth,— whatever  our  circumstances  are, — there 
shall  be  no  more  '  humbug '  in  Susan  Trevor. 
No,  *  no  humbug '  as  Will,  poor  fellow,  used  to 
say." 


ART    IN    WELSH     HOMES. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  Cunllo  Da  vies,  Blaina,  Monmouthshire. 


THE  Welsh  working  man  has  but  a 
darkened  eye  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  in  art.  Indeed,  in  the  mining 
towns  of  South  Wales,  he  seems  to  have  no 
eye  whatever.  He  very  rarely  rises  higher 
in  the  decorating  of  his  home  than  the 
highly-coloured  caricatures  of  Biblical 
characters,  sold  by  hawkers  at  his  door. 
The  grocer's  almanac,  framed  in  gilt, 
appears  to  be  the  highest  step  to  which  he 
has  ever  advanced  in  the  appreciation  of 
art  Here  and  there  one  finds  a  picture 
of  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  or  Spurgeon. 
These  hang  on  the  wall  because  the  Welsh- 
man has  a  very  decided  view  in  matters 
political,  a  one-sided  hero  worship,  and  a 
deep  place  in  his  heart  for  religion  and  its 
leaders. 

It  has  been  said  that  we,  as  a  nation,  fail 
in  painting,  and  excel  in  singing  and 
poetry.  These  three  departments  of  art 
have  a  common  ground.  The  three  are  a 
study  of  the  beautiful,  and  we  may  well 
enquire  for  the  reason  of  failure  in  the 
one,  and  of  success  in  the  others. 

Beauty  is  of  two  kinds.  We  have  a 
beauty  of  line  or  feature,  and  a  beauty  of 
expression.      The   former  we  see  in  the 


ruggedness  of  the  mountain,  the  sharply 
rounded  hill,  the  winding  stream,  and  the 
woodland.  We  see  it  also  in  the  fine 
physique  and  features  of  our  beautiful 
women.  The  latter  beauty  we  find  in  the 
open  landscape, — those  places  that  a  casual 
visitor  would  characterize  bv  the  attribute 
of  sameness.  To  enjoy  oneself  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenery  one  has  to  abide 
under  its  spell  until  the  scene  has  time  to 
express  itself.  One  beauty  is  seen,  the 
other  is  felt. 

Singing  and  poetry  are  the  expression  of 
the  soul.  They  are  the  expression  in  art. 
They  are  beauty  which  is  felt ;  and  because 
we  are  a  race  sensitive  to  feeling,  we  are 
eminently  successful  in  the  culture  of  the 
arts  of  singing  and  poetry.  Painting  is 
the  beautiful  in  line  and  feature;  and 
because  we  are  surrounded  with  such 
beauty  from  our  cradle  to  the  grave,  among 
our  native  hills  and  valleys,  it  possesses  no 
fascination  for  us,  just  as  the  wonderful 
and  awe  inspiring  Niagara  does  not  draw 
forth  the  admiration  of  Americans. 

We  evidently  fail  for  that  reason,  and 
the  failure  is  sadly  to  be  deplored,  for 
nothing  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to 
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elevate  the  ambition,  to  dispel  care  and 
trouble,  and  to  purify  the  feelings  than  a 
good  picture. 

Who  of  us  cannot  remember  the  old 
pictures  of  our  homes  in  childhood  ?  How 
inspiring  to  our  young  hopes  have  the 
prints  of  John  Elias  and  Owen  Thomas 
been  ?  How  they  have  shaped  our 
characters  and  directed  our  footsteps  ! 
Many  of  our  foremost  pulpit  orators,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  stimulus,  have  been 
captivated  by  the  idea  of  preaching,  by 
these  silent  relics  of  the  kitchen  home. 
They  have  been  the  potent  elevators  of 
youthful  ambition. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  and  which  ought 
to  be  in  some  manner  remedied  with  the 
advance  of  learning  in  our  midst.  Why 
need  we  wonder  when  we  see  men  growing 
up  without  love  for  the  religion  of  Christ, 
when  they  have  been  reared  in  homes 
where  the  only  Bible  in  the  house  is  safely 
locked  in  brass  clasps,  and  is  covered  with 
dust  from  one  yearly  spring  cleaning  to 
another,  and  where  the  only  thing  that 
meets  the  eyes  and  impresses  itself  on  the 
soul  is  a  highly  coloured  caricature  of  the 
Saviour  of  men  ?  Men  get  their  ideals  of 
the  man  of  Nazareth  from  these  awful 
pictures.  The  Virgin  Mary,  with  her 
aureola  of  sanctity,  becomes  their  ideal  of 
holiness.  The  holiness  of  the  Bible  is 
power,  and  a  picture  of  Martin  Luther, 
throwing  the  ink-pot  at  the  devil's  head, 
would  give  a  more  true  representation. 

Innocence  is  another  title  one  often  sees 
in  our  cottages.  It  is  represented  by  a 
lamb  of  unsymmetrical  proportions,  be- 
decked with  tinsel  garlands.     People  cooped 


up  in  a  narrow  room,  hung  round  with 
so-called  religious  pictures,  tell  us  often 
that  they  are  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
confidential  friends  say  that  melancholy  is 
a  family  disease.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  the  heirlooms  of  their 
ancestry  are  a  gallery  of  the  most  sordid 
specimens  of  art,  which  have  looked 
generation  after  generation  straight  in  the 
face  day  in  and  day  out.  Opposite  the 
door  is  a  very  imaginary  representation  of 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  The  sun  is 
darkened,  and  the  dead  rise  from  their 
graves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I  have 
seen  the  devils  in  Faust,  but  I  never  saw 
anything  more  hideous  than  the  faces  of 
those  who  are  scrambling  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  this  crucifixion  scene. 
What  historian  ever  taught  that  there  was 
a  cemetery  on  Golgotha  ?  and  what  Bible 
ever  said  that  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  was  such  a  scene  of  horror  ? 

Close  to  this  one,  side  by  side  with  a 
very  straight-backed  prodigal  son  in 
repentance,  is  the  Saviour  in  the  tomb. 
The  fantastic  candelabra,  the  wood  panel- 
ing of  the  grave,  and  kneeling  angels,  are 
the  great  attraction  here.  These  pictures 
are  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  be 
further  enumerated,  but  one  yearns  for 
some  law  that  would  compel  people  to 
destroy  such  melancholy-breeding  speci- 
mens of  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
University  of  Wales  will  usher  in  a  new 
era,  and  will  rear  on  its  bosom  some 
Ruskin,  who  will  open  our  eyes  to  the  true 
appreciation  of  beautiful  art,  which  will 
teach  us  ideals  through  the  medium  of 
pictures,  and  recultivate  the  true  aesthetic 
feeling. 
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4. — Fkom  Islwyn. 
(The  piece  set  for  traDslation  in  the  April  number. ) 

'Tis  midnight  dark  !     The  stars  of  heaven  are  hid, 
Lest  they  should  light  the  dread  destruction  nigh  ; 
No  angel  on  the  golden  ramparts  stands 
To-night !     Scarce,  e'en,  is  heard  the  sorrowing 
Siloah's  waters  make,  below,  the  while  [sound 

They  wash  God's  holiest  Zion's  feet 
With  tears  that  barren  Juda  should  have  wept. 
Long  ages  since  !     'Tis  dark  midnight  ! 

Brwyn. 


The  Parish  Councils  akd  Welsh. 

In  answer  to  many  correspondents,  I  may  state 
my  belief  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
offer  no  objection  to  the  keeping  of  the  minutes  of 
Parish  and  District  Councils  in  Welsh.  Speaking 
from  experience  as  chairman  of  a  Parish  Council,  I 
may  state  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
in  scores  of  parishes  to  have  the  proceedings  in 
English.  If  the  brutal  old  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  enforced,  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Act  of  1894 
would  become  a  dead  letter  in  many  places  where 
its  power  for  good  is  now  simply  incalculable. 
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YSTRAD-WY  AND  EWYAS,— A  RAMBLE  IN  THE  LLANTHONY  COUNTRY 

By  Aldebman  Thomas  Jonbb,  Newport, 

Orlffimdlr  written  tor  the  Neirport  Cymnuodorloa. 


T  HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  to  yoa  about 
-'-  the  Black  Mountain  country.  That 
most  beautiful  of  the  south  Welsh  tramping 
districts  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  my 
life,  and  has  interested  me  in  so  many  ways, 
that  I  feel  like  a  donkey  between,  not  two, 
but  a  dozen  bundles  of  hay  not  knowing 
which  to  bite  at  first.  When  I  walk  in 
that  country,  any  whim  will  draw  me  any 
way,  for  I  never  have  any  definitely  settled 
route  to  tyrannize  over  me.  So  if  I  have 
to  write  about  it  my  pen  must  be  allowed 
to  drift  around  my  subject  in  the  same 
erratic  way.  Perhaps  the  only  way  possible 
for  me  IB  to  ask  you  to  come  for  a  walk, 
and  we  can  chat  by  the  way  on  things  that 
suggest  themselves. 

Let  us  start  by  climbing  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Pen  y  Fal,— the  head  of  the  peak, 
— that  pretty  little  mountain  which  we  call 
in  Eaiglish  the  Sugar  Loaf,  as  if  it  came  out 
of  a  grocer's  shop.  From  Abergavenny  we 
can  take  either  of  the  three  big  southern 
spurs  of  the  hill ;  but  the  middle  one,  the 
Rholben,  is  the  most  direct,  and  although 
pic-nic  parties  defile  it  with  scraps  of  news- 
paper and  broken  bottles,  we  will  select 
■that  way.  After  breasting  a  steep  grass 
slope,  we  come  out  on  a  high  moor,  covered 
with  bracken  and  whin,  through  which  a 
broad  green  path  leads  to  Pen  y  Fal,  rising 
out  of  the  moor  like  a  gigantic  co".ical  hat. 
The  last  bit  of  the  ascent  is  steep,  but  not 
long ;  and  we  soon  climb  on  to  a  narrow 
short  ridge,  1,954  feet  high,  which  is  the 
summit.  Away  to  the  westward  we  can  see 
15  2£ 


the  twin  peaks  of  Cadet  Arthur,  which  folk 
now  call  the  Brecon  Beacons. '  They  rise  to 
2,910  feet,  and  are  the  highest  points  of  our 
South  Welsh  land. 

The  view  all  round  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  to  the  north  of  Pen  y  Fal,  the  Black 
Mountain  country,  or  a  great  portion  of  it, 
is  spread  out  before  us  as  on  a  map. 
Turning  our  backs  towards  Abergavenny, 
we  look  down  into  two  valleys  running  up 
between  the  hills  and  divided  by  a  long 
range  of  mountain,  upon  which  in  the  far 
distance  is  a  square  topped  tump.  This  is 
Pen  y  Gader  Fawr,  2,624  feet  high,  and 
reputed  to  be  the  second  highest  point  of 
South  Wales.  The  valley  facing  us  is  tiiat 
of  the  Orwyne  Fawr,  the  mountain  on  its 
eastern  side  is  the  Ffwddog.  The  valley  on 
our  left  hand  is  that  of  the  Qrwyne  Fechan. 

At  the  foot  of  Mynydd  Pen  y  Fal,  on  our 
left,  the  two  Grwyne  brooks  join,  and  flow 
together  through  Llangenau  to  Llangrwyne, 
where  they  fall  into  the  Uak. 

Looking  westward  we  see  a  great  mass 
of  mountain,  which  is  Pencerrig  Calch. 
It  gets  its  name,  "  the  limestone  head," 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  capped  by  an 
outlier  of  carboniferous  limestone  and 
millstone  grit  The  rest  of  the  Black 
Mountain  country  is  all  old  red  sandstone. 
Pencerrig  Calch  throws  out  a  spur  to  the 
north  like  the  bow  of  a  ship,  which  is  Pen- 
a!lt  Mawr.  Both  of  these  hills  are  2,300 
feet  high,  and  they  shut  in  the  Grwyne 
Fechan  to  the  west.  Beyond  Penallt  Mawr 
the  range  continues  of  height  varying  from 
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2,000  to  2,300  feet,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Grwyne  Fechan  Valley  joins  the  Pen  y 
Gader  Fawr  ridge,  and  shuts  in  the  valley 
at  its  northern  end.  At  the  head  of  the 
Grwyne  Fawr,  the  Cader  and  Ffwddog 
ranges  close  in  that  valley  in  similar  fashion. 

Having  thus  got  a  general  view  of  the 
Grwjme  country,  if  you  look  down  to  the 
Grwyne  Fechan,  just  above  its  junction 
with  its  sister  brook,  you  will  see  a  deep, 
well  wooded  gorge,  and  above  it  on  the 
southern  side  a  few  houses  and  a  church. 
These  form  the  hamlet  of  Llanbedr 
Ystrad-^y,  and  the  Grwyne  country  is 
part  of  the  old  Ystradwyland.  When  you 
know  Ystradwyland  in  detail,  you  will 
appreciate  its  fine  old  Welsh  name,  with  its 
suggestions  of  mountain  glen  and  tumbling 
water. 

Ystrad-^y  comprised  the  cantref  or 
hundred  of  Crug  Hywel,  which  we  de- 
generate people  call  Crickhowell,  and  the 
hundred  of  Talgarth.  If  we  now  went 
down  to  Crickhowell,  we  might  complete 
our  survey  of  Ystrad-wy  by  an  excursion 
to  Talgarth.  We  should  notice  the  old 
camp,  Crug  Hywel,  perched  on  a  bold 
spur  of  Pencerrig  Caleb,  which  spur  the 
modern  natives  call  the  Table  Mountain. 
Walking  round  to  the  western  side  of  Pen- 
cerrig Calch  we  should  pass  Tretower, 
and  thence  between  Mynydd  Llangors, — 
cors — ^a  bog,  not  gorse,  the  shrub  which 
makes  pincushions  of  your  calves, — and 
Mynydd  Troed  on  the  west,  and  Penallt 
Mawr  range  on  the  east  by  a  gradually 
ascending  road  to  Pen  y  GenfFordd.  On 
our  way  we  pass  Llanfihangel  Cwm-du, 
where  Carnhuanawc  lived  and  wrote.  At 
Pen  y  Genffordd  is  another  old  camp,  called 
Castell  Dinas,  perched  upon  a  little  hill, 
which  commands  the  pass.  Upon  the  old 
camp  there  are  some  remains  of  a  later  stone 
castle,  which  doubtless  some  Norman  thief 
found  a  mighty  convenient  place  from 
which  to  levy  black  mail.  We  can  use  it 
in  order  to  look  down  upon  Talgarth, 
nestling  under  the  foot  hills  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Running 
north-east  from  Castell  Dinas  to  above  Hay 
is  a  bold  wall  of  mountain,  which  closes  up 
the  heads  of  the  Grwyne  and  Honddu 
valleys.  At  intervals  there  are  passes  a 
few  hundred  feet  below  the  general  level  of 


the  range,  and  through  these  passes  run 
paths  like  Rhiw  Cwnstab, — the  Constable's 
path, — Rhiw  Wen, — the  white  path, — and 
Bwlch  yr  Efengl, — ^the  Pass  of  the  Evangel, 
— by  which  the  Black  Mountain  valleys 
are  accessible  from  Talgarth  and  the  Wye 
Valley. 

When  these  paths  were  first  made,  and 
who  made  them,  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
you  ;  but  we  know  that  700  years  age 
Giraldus  crossed  into  the  Grwyne  Fawr 
Valley  by  Rhiw  Cwnstab,  and  probably 
these  paths  were  then  very  old.  For  many 
a  long  year  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
footpaths  across  our  fields  are  often  the 
very  oldest  records  of  humanity  we  find  in 
our  every  day  life,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  public  duties  of  modems  diligently  to 
use  the  heritage  of  their  forefathers,  and 
strenuously  to  resist  any  attempt  to  close 
the  old  ways.  Highroads  may  do  well 
enough  for  people  who  keep  carriages ;  the 
footpath  is  the  birthright  of  those  who 
don't. 

The  great  mountain  barrier  which  closes 
the  northern  ends  of  the  Black  Mountain 
valleys  is  buttressed  up  by  big  foothills, 
long  stretches  of  delicately  tinted  moorland, 
cut  into  by  deep,  well  wooded  ravines,  each 
with  its  stream  of  course,  and  the  cantref 
of  Talgarth  deserves  the  name  of  Ystrad-^y 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  Crug  Hywel 
does. 

If  I  have  put  it  at  all  clearly  you  will  now 
have  some  idea  of  what  Ystrad-l^y-land  is 
like.  If  we  were  really  on  the  ground,  I 
could  show  you  better  what  a  charming 
country  it  is.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  top  of 
Pen  y  Fal,  and,  not  looking  any  more  at 
the  Grwyne  country,  fix  our  attention  on 
the  right  hand  or  eastern  side  of  the  view 
to  the  north.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  long 
buttress  of  the  hill  we  are  on,  running  north 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Grwyne  Fawr 
and  ending  above  Pont  yr  Esgob.  Parallel 
with  this  buttress  lies  the  isolated  steep  hill, 
Bryn  Arw.  Facing  its  northern  end  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pretty  Forest  Coal  Pit 
Valley  is  a  big  boss  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
an  old  camp.  The  camp  is  called  Twyn  y 
Gaer,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  Ffwddog  ran^e, 
which  divides  the  Grwyne  Fawr  from  the 
Honddu  Valley.     From  Pen  y  Fal  you  can- 
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not  look  into  the  Honddu  Valley  ;  but  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  Ffwddog  you  can  see 
the  mountain  on  its  eastern  sida  It  is 
called  the  Hatteral  Hill  or  the  Black 
Mountain.  They  probably  called  it  Black 
Mountain  because  its  prevailing  tints  are 
delicate  greens,  browns,  and  buff's.  Between 
the  Ffwddog  and  the  Black  Mountain  lies 
the  long,  deep  valley  of  the  Honddu, 
Dyffryn  Ewyas.  Beyond  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, Ewyasland  extends  into  Herefordshire 
away  to  Ewyas  Harold  and  the  Dore  or 
Golden  Valley.  The  vale  of  Ewyas  and 
the  Olchon  Valley,  flanked  on  its  eastern 
side  by  the  fine  ridge  of  Crib  y  Gai-th,  form 
the  Black  Mountain  section  of  Ewyasland, 
but  beyond  these  are  the  Cusop  Hill  over- 
looking Hay,  a  great  harpoon  head,  with  a 
fine  shaft  of  long  hill  behind  it,  and  much 
pretty  rolling  country,  not  easy  to  capture 
when  it  was  still  full  of  woods  and  boof, 
and  men  fought  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
carving  tools  only. 

Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas  were  debatable 
lands  claimed  by  the  princes  of  Gwent  and 
by  the  princes  of  Brecheiniog  or  Brecon. 
Lf)ng  and  bloody  wars  were  fought  for  the 
possession  of  these  lands  until  the  tenth 
century,  when,  through  the  mediation  of 
King  Edgar  of  England,  they  were  awarded 
to  Gwent. 

In  the  latter  half  of  last  century 
there  still  existed  at  Llandaff*  an  ancient 
manuscript  called  Cwtta  Cyfarwydd  or 
Forgannwg, — a  brief  history  of  Glamorgan, 
— in  which  Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas  are  called 
the  sleeves  of  Gwent  Uwchcoed, — Gwent 
above  the  wood.  If  to-day  you  look  at  a 
map  of  Monmouthshire,  you  will  see  that 
the  spur  of  the  county  which  runs  up  the 
Honddu  Valley,  and  is  all  of  Ewyasland 
now  belongint^  to  Monmouthshire,  is  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  sleeve. 

Now  we  might  try  to  get  to  the  vale  of 
Ewyas  and  Llanthony  from  the  top  of  Pen 
y  Fal ;  but  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
because  every  step  of  the  way  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  me,  and  I  may  want  to  talk  of 
many  things.  We  start  with  a  rush  down 
a  very  steep  slope,  and  then  stroll  along  the 
moor,  sometimes  knee  deep  in  heather.,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly  ling,  then  crossing 
bore  ground  where  the  heather  was  allowed 
to  burn  too  long,  then  over  springy  grass 


or  through  tall  bracken  and  whin  until  we 
come  to  a  final  steep  slope  covered  with 
whin,  ling,  and  bracken.  After  that  we 
cross  a  few  fields  and  get  down  to  the 
Grwyne  Fawr  at  Pont  yr  Esgob, — the 
bishop's  bridge.  The  name  reminds  us  that 
once  upon  a  time  bishops  were  of  some  use 
in  the  world  ;  they  kept  the  poor  and  built 
bridges  out  of  the  church  revenues,  and 
did  much  with  the  tithe  besides  keeping 
themselves.  We  pass  the  western  end  of 
the  Forest  Coal  Pit  Valley  between  Bryn 
Arw  and  Twyn  y  Gaer,  and  turn  up  a 
steep  lane,  which  brings  us  out  on  the 
Ffwddog  range  beyond  the  camp.  By  the 
grass  road  on  the  top  we  soon  reach  Dial 
Garreg, — the  stone  of  revenge, — where  the 
ridge  is  narrow  and  there  is  a  lovely  view 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  Honddu  Valley  and 
the  broken  mountain  near  Cwm  Yoy.  But 
we  want  to  strike  the  valley  higher  up, 
and  our  way  is  by  a  path,  that  winds  like 
a  green  ribbon  through  the  rich  colour  of 
the  heather  clad  Ffwddog.  There  are  two 
distinct  lifts  in  the  mountain,  Bal  Bach 
and  Bal  Mawr,  and  beyond  the  latter  we 
come  to  a  narrow  central  ridge  running  a 
couple  of  milei3  or  so  up  to  the  Blacksmith's 
Anvil,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Ffwddog,  and  a  capital  place  to  sit  down 
and  smoke,  when  the  air  is  still  and  warm. 
On  the  Llanthony  side  great  shoulders  of 
the  mountain  shut  out  the  valley,  and  we 
see  mainly  the  sage  green  Black  Mountain 
and  the  top  of  Crib  y  Garth  over  it  to  the 
north  east. 

To  t>^e  west  we  face  Pen  y  Gader  Fawr 
and  look  down  upon  the  bare  head  of  the 
Grwyne  Fawr  Valley,  where  the  brook 
tumbles  over  its  rocky  bed  in  countless 
little  falls  alternating  with  deep  pools. 
There  are  a  pair  of  curlews  flying  in  great 
circles  above  the  moor,  telling  each  other 
all  their  troubles  as  the  wont  of  curlews  is, 
and  the  only  other  sound,  besides  the  faint 
hum  of  busy  insects,  comes  from  right 
overhead,  where  a  lark  is  singing  out  of 
sight.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  lie  down 
and  talk  about  some  of  the  beauties  of 
Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas,  but  I  have  not 
inherited  the  pen  of  the  late  Richard 
Jefferies,  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt  the 
impqssbile. 

If  from  the  Blacksmith's  Anvil  we  could 
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rise  as  the  lark  does  when  it  sings  because 
it  must  sing,  we  should  be  able  to  get  a 
general  view  of  Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas,  and 
see  how  those  lands  look  to-day.  Let  us 
try  to  picture  what  they  were  like  in  the 
time  of  Saint  David  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  from  then  on  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
or  say  to  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  mountain  ranges  would  probably  be 
in  appearance  exactly  as  they  are  to-day. 
Really  they  would  be  a  few  feet  higher,  for 
the  rain  and  frosts  of  a  dozen  centuries 
would  wear  away  a  very  large  quantity  of 
hard  rock,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
not  specially  hard.  However  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  general  configuration  of 
the  country  is  unaltered.  The  valleys  still 
have  a  good  deal  of  wood ;  but  then  they 
would  be  filled  with  woods,  and  the  scrub 
would  extend  up  the  mountain  side  as  far 
as  trees  could  grow.  Possibly,  somewhere, 
we  might  find  a  grove  with  the  underwood 
cleared  away  as  a  place  sacred  to  druidical 
worship  ;  but  speaking  generally  there  was 
no  art  of  forestry,  and  the  lalling  tree 
would  rot  where  it  fell,  unless  it  happened 
to  be  handy  for  somebody  who  wanted  it. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  so  much  wood, 
the  water  from  the  hills  would  not  get  away 
as  freely  as  it  now  does,  and  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  boggy  land  in  the  valleys. 
Here  and  there  on  the  hillside  would  be 
a  small  clearance  around  a  little  group  of 
post  and  wattle  houses,  and  on  the  cleared 
land  some  sort  of  grain  would  be  grown. 

But  the  Welshman  up  to  a  far  later  period 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  bread, 
lived  mainly  on  meat  and  milk,  and  his 
great  business  as  a  farmer  would  be  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Hubert  Lewis  in  his  very  interesting 
book  on  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales  quotes 
Mr.  Seebohm's  description  of  an  ancient 
Welsh  house.  There  were  six  pillars, — 
gafaelion, — or  roof  trees  supporting  the 
roof.  These  were  placed  in  two  rows  of 
thi;ee  each,  facing  one  another  and  having 
branches  which  crossed  at  the  roof  pitch,  and 
thus  formed  a  nave,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  hearth.  Outside  of  these  colunms 
were  two  side  aisles,  in  which  the  gwely 
or  common  couch  of  rushes  was  placed, 
being  thus  divided  into  four  compartments 


by  the  pillars  or  gafaelion.  This  couch 
formed  a  bed  at  night,  the  foot-boards  of 
the  beds  made  seats  by  day,  on  which  were 
grouped,  around  the  central  hearth,  the 
great-grandfather  and  his  descendants  to  the 
fourth  generation, — the  three  generations 
to  the  Fourth,  which  made  up  the  tref  or 
kindred.  Thus  the  house  was  a  cyfeistedd 
or  common  seat,  and  the  principal  tyddyn 
or  tenement  of  the  tref,  which  went  to  the 
youngest  son,  was  accordingly  sometimes 
called  pencyfeistedd,  or  chief  common  seat. 

In  some  Celtic  districts,  where  stone  was 
abundant,  the  common  house  was  con- 
structed with  recesses  for  the  beds  or 
couches  in  the  tlxickness  of  the  rude  stone 
walls,  around  a  central  chamber  for  the 
common  hearth.  And  it  would  seem  that, 
when  the  family  increased,  a  group  of 
dwellings  opening  into  a  common  hall  or 
round  the  chief  house  was  formed,  in  re- 
semblance to  the  original  common  house. 
In  Ireland  the  groups  of  dwellings  appear 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  circular  earth 
or  stone  walls  as  defences.  It  may  be  that 
many  of  the  so  called  camps  of  Wales  had 
the  same  origin. 

The  Welsh  word  ty, — a  house, — ^meant 
originally  a  roof.  The  word  tref  meant  a 
kindred,  the  issue  of  three  generations,  a 
family  in  fact,  holding  its  own  lands  shared 
amongst  its  members,  and  as  the  tyddyn  or 
homestead  of  a  tref  consisted  generally  of 
several  houses  built  close  together,  tref 
came  to  be  the  equivalent  name  for  a  hamlet. 
The  trefgordd  or  family  enclosure  consisted 
in  its  smallest  development  of  nine  houses, 
and  its  necessary  outfit  was  held  to  be  one 
plough,  one  kiln,  one  chum,  one  cat,  one 
cock,  one  bull,  and  one  herdsman.  Its 
organisation  was  far  less  anarchic  than  that 
of  the  hamlet  of  to-day  in  many  respects. 
In  fact  anarchy  is  about  the  last  idea 
which  a  study  of  the  old  Welsh  organisation 
would  suggest. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  to-day  it  were 
possible  to  take  the  poorest  agricultural 
county  in  Wales  with  its  present  population, 
and  if  its  inhabitants  would  submit  to  be 
organised  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Welsh 
laws,  with  such  modifications  as  would 
adapt  them  to  modern  requirements,  certain 
things  would  necessarily  follow.  In  the 
first  place  there  would  be  no  rich  man  in 
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that  county,  nor  would  there  be  a  single 
pauper:  in  less  than  a  generation  there 
ought  to  be  neither  criminal  nor  prostitute 
within  its  borders,  and  the  folk  of  the 
adjoining  counties  might  look  with  envy 
upon  the  organised  commonwealth,  and 
pray  that  the  kingdom  of  God  might  be 
established  amongst  them  also.  Where 
riches  are,  there  also  must  be  poverty,  and 
vice  and  crime  are  the  inevitable  offspring  of 
riches  as  their  one  parent  and  hopeless 
poverty  as  the  other. 

A  cantref  was  a  district  containing  a 
hundred  trefs  as  a  general  rule.  It  would 
appear  that  this  was  not  an  invariable  rule, 
and  that  some  cantrefs  or  hundreds  had 
less  than  this  number,  cases  being  cited  in 
which  the  so-called  cantref  included  only 
sixty  trefa.  The  term  was  probably  used 
somewhat  loosely,  and  especially  in  a 
mountain  district  the  organisation  in 
cantrefs  would  probably  be  determined  by 
the  configuration  of  the  land  to  some 
extent  Ystrad-^y  contained,  as  we  have 
seen,  two  cantrefs,  and  Ewyas  also  may 
have  contained  two.  In  any  case  there 
were  some  people  in  the  country,  which 
to-day  is  covered  with  ruined  cottages,  and 
is  year  by  year  becoming  more  depopulated. 
As  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
people,  there  are  to-day  in  the  Grwyne 
Fechan  VcJley,  at  any  rate,  far  more 
pheasants  than  there  used  to  be,  and  I 
think  rabbits  are  more  plentiful  and  better 
cared  for.  The  world  is  full  of  compensa- 
tions— to  some  people. 

The  old  dwellings  of  our  Welsh  ancestors 
have  gone  long  ago,  and  left  no  trace 
behind ;  although  intelligent  search  might 
possibly  still  result  in  finding  an  old 
hearthstone  bearing  the  mark  of  a  kindred. 
At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only 
remains  of  the  period  we  are  considering 
are  the  camps  I  have  spoken  of.  Yet  that 
is  possibly  not  so,  for  I  think  I  can  point 
to  one  other  trace  of  pre-Norman  times 
which  is  more  interesting  than  the  camps. 
Walk  along  the  mountain  side  where  you 
choose,  and  you  will  not  go  far  without 
finding  a  well  defined  path  or  rhiw,  leading 
more  or  less  gently  up  to  the  top.  Some 
of  these  paths  run  from  the  bottom  of  one 
valley  to  the  bottom  of  the  next,  but  these 
are  the  exception.     Generally  they  start 


from  above  the  level  of  the  present  en- 
closures. They  are  not  of  to-day,  and  of 
the  bulk  of  them  I  should  say  that  no  man 
has  repaired  them  for  centuries,  but  at 
some  time  or  other  a  lot  of  labour  was 
expended  on  them.  I  suggest,  and  do  so 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  most  of 
these  paths  are  pre-Norman,  and  originally 
led  from  the  trefs  on  the  hill  side  to  the 
mountain  pastures.  In  fact,  if  I  had  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  trefs  in  the  cantref  of 
Crug  Hy  wel,  I  should  first  of  all  make  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  mountain  paths, 
and  think  that  by  that  method  I  should 
have  a  more  certain  guide  than  in  any 
other  way. 

One  would  like  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
how  these  old  folk  of  Ystrad-^y  and 
Ewyas  lived.  There  were  big  herds  of 
wild  deer  in  the  woods  and  on  the  moors ; 
there  were  trout  in  the  mountain  streams, 
althougli  fly  fishing  was  an  unknown  art ; 
their  pigs  would  get  a  living  in  the  woods ; 
they  had  cattle  on  the  hill  side  and  in  the 
home  fields,  sheep,  goats,  and  ponies  on 
the  mountain ;  and  if  life  was  not  luxurious 
in  the  wattle  tyddyn,  yet  I  can  fancy  it 
was  not  without  its  charm  for  men  who 
liked  the  open  air,  did  not  object  to  fighting, 
and  were  not  over  anxious  to  die  on  the 
family  bed  of  rushes. 

I  don't  know  what  they  teach  in  schools 
now-a-days  about  the  Druids ;  but  when  I 
went  to  school,  the  principal  theory  I 
learnt  about  them  was  a  story  dating  from 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  telling  how  they 
offered  human  sacrifices  in  wicker  work 
cages.  If  I  remember  rightly  there  was  in 
my  old  history  book  a  gruesome  picture  of 
a  great  wicker  cage  full  of  children  about 
to  be  burned.  Possibly  the  Druids  did  a 
little  in  the  human  sacrifice  line ;  it  has 
been  a  favourite  method  of  advancing  all 
religions,  and  the  so-called  Christian 
churches  have  all  dabbled  pretty  freely  in 
human  blood.  But  I  don't  think  now  that 
cruelty  was  at  all  a  specially  characteristic 
feature  of  Druidism.  The  Druids  were 
priests  teaching  a  system  of  philosophy, 
which  was  the  best  wisdom  to  which  they 
had  attained,  and  they  were  judges  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  which  had  grown  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Every    student    of    Spanish    conquests 
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knows  how  whole  nations  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  simplest  of  methods, 
namely,  by  brute  force;  but  few  will 
believe  either  in  the  process  or  the  product. 
Di'uidism  was  not  so  extinguished  either 
by  Roman  invasion  and  occupation  or  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Like 
every  other  living  thing  it  underwent  an 
evolutionary  process,  during  which  the 
priest  was  gi'adually  effaced,  passing  his 
wisdom  on  to  the  bard,  who  in  early  times 
was  also  of  the  priesthood,  and  under  the 
old  Welsh  law  was  entitled  to  free  main- 
tenance. 

The  bard  must  have  been  a  familiar 
object  in  the  society  of  Ystrad-^y  and 
Ewyas,  keeping  alive  the  traditional 
wisdom  of  the  Cymry,  and  warming  the 
Welsh  blood  by  singing  to  the  music  of  the 
old  Welsh  liarp  ?on2;s  of  the  men  of  miglit 
who  had  done  valiant  deeds  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Probably,  when  the  mead 
was  good  and  plentiful,  and  times  were 
such  that  a  man  might  drink  deep  at  night 
without  fear  of  finding  his  throat  cut  in 
the  morning,  the  bard  could  sing  an  im- 
promptu snatch-  in  praise  of  his  host,  and 
trill  merrily  on  themes  that  fitted  the 
humour  of  his  audience.  But  I  fancy  that 
the  plaintive  note,  which  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  Welsh  music,  is  very  old, 
and  is  in  fact  the  real  expression  of  the 
life  of  a  race  of  mountain  dwellers,  and 
when  the  bard  was  sober,  I  like  to  think  of 
him  as  singing  mainly  of  how  brave  men 
lived  and  heroes  died  facing  the  foe.  At 
times,  also,  the  prince  would  take  a  turn 
round,  and  during  his  stay  there  would  be 
song  and  feasting,  with  possibly  some 
privation  afterwards. 

Life  was  rough  in  Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas 
in  those  old  times ;  but  it  was  not  without 
culture  of  a  sort;  and  probably  through 
the  songs  and  tales  of  the  bards,  and  the 
traditions  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
the  trefs  knew  more  about  the  unwritten 
history  of  their  race  than  the  small  farmer 
or  labourer  in  the  same  region  knows  from 
book  or  newspaper  to-day. 

But  the  real  business  of  life  was  to 
defend   and  retain  their  own  land.     Did 


you  ever  try  to  realise  what  Great  Britain 
was  like  in  the  first  ten  centuries  of  our 
era, — Belgians,  Gauls,  Saxons,  and  Scan- 
dinavians pouring  in  from  the  east  in 
never  ceasing  invasion,  fighting  men  with- 
out encumbrance  falling  upon  the  natives 
burdened  by  the  defence  and  sustenance  of 
their  women  and  children,  driving  back 
the  Goidelic  and  Brythonic  races,  inch  by 
inch,  step  by  step,  into  the  western  fringe 
of  the  country  ?  There  are  places  in  the 
sea  where  tides  meet,  and  swirling  currents 
rushing  around  islands  and  detiected  by 
headlands,  cross  and  recross  and  un- 
ceasingly contend  for  a  mastery  that  is 
never  definitely  won.  When  I  have  tried 
to  get  some  idea  of  British  history  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  looking  down  upon  such 
a  troubled  sea,  and  the  only  clear  idea  I 
get  is  that  of  the  stea'ly  driving  of  the 
Celtic  races  to  the  mountain  sanctuaries  in 
the  west  and  north  of  the  island. 

Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas  had  to  withstand 
the  westward  pressure  of  folk  from 
Hereford  and  Gloucestershire,  hsd  to  take^ 
part  in  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
Gwent  and  Brecheiniog  as  to  the  lordship 
over  their  own  lands,  and  when  there  was 
a  lull  and  a  chance  of  a  little  business  on 
their  own  account,  to  join  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Gwent  and  pour  out  their 
fighting  men  in  cattle  lifting  raids  over 
Hereford  and  Gloucester. 

Listening  lately  to  a  very  interesting 
lecture,  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas, 
on  the  Celtic  crosses  of  Glamorganshire,  I 
could  not  help  l-eing  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  whilst  there  are  a  good  many  stone 
crosses  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries  in  Glamorgan,  there  are,  I  believe, 
absolutely  none  in  Gwent.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  that  whilst  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan 
and  the  lowlands  of  that  country  were 
having  a  comparatively  quiet  time,  were 
getting  Christianised  nominally  or  really, 
the  men  of  Gwent  were  holding  back  the 
tide  of  invasion,  were  fighting  to  keep 
Wales  for  the  Welsh,  and  had  no 
leisure  for  carving  twiddly  patterns  on 
stones. 
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By  Stephen  Akthue,  Uanelly. 


**  T  CANNOT,  Bleddyn,  while  'tis  said 
■■■     No  golden  torque  belongs  to  thee ; 
For  Helig's  daughter  cannot  wed 
A  fameless  man  without  degree." 

Thus  Gwendyd  spake,  in  haughty  mood 

Dismissing  her  dejected  wooer, 
Who  left  the  palace  gates  to  brood 

0*er  blighted  love,  each  weary  hour. 

'Twas  true  no  golden  torque  had  he. 
That  sign,  most  cherished  in  the  land, 

Of  noblest  birth  or  bravery, 
Conferred  by  royal  Rhim's  command. 

Now  Bleddyn,  though  of  noble  birth. 

Did  not  to  highest  rank  belong, 
And  had,  as  yet,  not  proved  his  worth 

Against  the  foe^s  death-deaUng  throng. 

And  when,  at  length,  his  heart  had  felt 
The  keenest  pang  of  dire  despair. 

His  page-boy,  entering,  nigh  him  knelt, 
And  sought  to  draw  him  from  his  care. 

'*  My  lord,  'tis  said  that  royal  Bhun 

To-morrow  sets  a  captive  free. 
And  sends  him  to  his  lath  and  Ion 

In  Saxon  land  beyond  the  Dee. 

**  For,  once,  this  Saxon  saved  Rhun's  child. 
When  pressed  by  wolf  on  Penmaen  Hill, 

And  thus  no  louger  he's  exiled. 
But  gains  the  torque  and  our  good  will." 

**  He  gains  the  torque ! "  and  Bleddyn  rent 
The  air  with  shouts  of  envious  greed ; 

Then  springing  up  with  fierce  intent. 
Called  for  his  swiftest  jet-black  steed. 

He  spared  not  spur,  nor  drew  the  rein. 
Until  he  reached  the  Conway  court ; 

And  there,  with  face  all  smiles  again. 
Sought  out  the  Saxon  in  the  fort, 

And  offered  him,  with  manly  grace, 

"Bm  company  and  guidance  o'er 
The  weary  miles  that  he  must  trace. 

Ere  England  welcomed  him  once  more. 

The  nought-suspecting  Saxon  took 
With  gratitude  the  proffered  aid ; 

For  Bleddyn  had  with  friendly  look 
Regarded  him  since  captive  made. 

The  morrow  came,  and  forth  they  rode. 
The  Saxon  glad  with  freedom's  thought. 

The  Celt  with  hecirt  where  hell  abode,  [sought. 
Though  treacherous  smiles  his  false  face 


'Twas  night,  when  they  on  C!wyd's  height 
Pursued  their  way  without  abate ; 

The  winter's  moon,  with  cold  pale  light, 
Reigned  o'er  the  scene  in  peerless  state. 

Hast  thou  yet  felt,  O  silvery  queen, 

Familiarity's  disdain 
For  foulest  deeds  ?    Thou  must  have  f een 

A  countless  host,  and  sighed  in  vain. 

While  toiling  up  a  rugged  steep, 

The  faithless  Celt,  with  sudden  hand. 

Drew  forth  his  sword,  and  plunged  it  deep 
Where  doublet  green  hi^  comrade  spanned, 

Who  fell  a  lifeless,  bleeding,  corpe 

From  off  his  startled  steed,  which  fled ; 

While  Bleddyn,  leaping  from  his  hone, 
Removed  the  torque,  in  nervous  dread. 

He  dragged  the  body  to  a  cave 
Which  caps  the  hill's  eternal  brow ; 

And  buried  it  in  sword-turned  grave, 

Still  warm  with  scarce-flown  life's  f  i  esh  glow. 

The  grave  was  filled,  when  to  his  eyes 
Appeared  the  spectre  of  the  dead. 

Foretelling  nature  would  arise 
In  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head. 

In  terror  Bleddyn  fled  the  spot. 

And  wandered  till  a  week  was  spent ; 

Then  turning  west,  all  life  a  blot. 

Regained  his  home  unnerved  and  bent. 

He  told  his  friends  some  wondrous  tale. 
How  savage  brigands  pressed  them  sore ; 

How  while  they  fought  in  Clwyd's  vale 
The  Saxon  fell  to  rise  no  more ; 

And  how  the  outlaws  took  to  flight. 

When  half  tiieir  ruthless  band  lay  slain  ; 

And  Bleddyn  showed  a  gruesome  sight 
Of  self-made  wounds,  their  faith  to  gain. 

But  seeking  Gwendyd,  he  told  all. 

By  what  base  means  the  torque  he  won, 

How  he  was  damned  beyond  recall, 
A  man  whom  honest  men  should  shuo. 

Now  nature's  all  mysterious  plan 

Has  formed  some  of  weak  woman  kind 

More  hard  and  adamant  than  man ; 

And  such  was  Gwendyd's  strength  of  mind. 

Withal  she  loved  the  man  who  sold 
All  future  peace  her  love  to  gain  ; 

While  now  that  he  the  torque  did  hold. 
She  scorned  the  spectre's  curse  as  vain. 
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And  so  the  marriage  bells  were  rung, 
And  they  were  jained  as  man  and  wife  ; 

And  ohildren  from  their  children  sprung 
To  sing  the  goadness  of  their  life. 

And  as  with  time  no  vengeance  came 
The  guilty  knave  new  courage  took ; 

And  leamt  to  view  past  dread  with  shame, 
E'en  leamt  to  wear  an  honest  look. 

At  length,  as  though  he  would  defy 

The  prophecy  of  coming  woe, 
He  gave  a  feast,  when  niring  was  nigh, 

To  all  his  friends,  both  high  and  low. 

While  revelry  reieued  lord  that  night, 
And  wine's  exuberant  mirth  held  sway, 

Some  hidden  force  of  nature's  mi^ht 
Surged  through  tbe  sea  in  Seinol's  Bay. 


The  ocean  left  its  lon^-used  bed, 
And  swept  destruction  for  and  wide 

O'er  plains,  which  men  were  wont  to  tntad, 
1^  Penmaen  stayed  the  maddened  tide. 

Beneath  that  overwhelming  flood 
The  murderer  met  deserved  doom ; 

With  wife  and  friends  of  noblest  blood, 
With  children  fair  in  youth's  freeb  bloom. 

And  o'er  the  surface  dark  and  bleak 
The  victim  Saion's  spectre  soared. 

Proclaiming,  with  exultant  shriek, 
His  vengeHnoe,  while  the  wild  winds  roared. 


To-day  the  fishermen  oft  tell 

Of  mansions  seen  beneath  the  deep. 

When  tide  is  low  and  soft  the  swell 
Off  Penmaenmawr's  romantic  steep. 


THE    ENGLISH    LAWS    RELATING    TO    WALES. 

ORDINANCE  OF  THE   9TH   YEAR  OF  EDWARD   II.   (8TH  JULY,   1315 — 7tH  JULY,   1316) 
CONCERNING    CUSTOMS    OF    WEST    WALES    AND    SOUTH    WALES.* 

Translated  by  His  Honour  Judge  David  Lewis. 


The  king  to  all  to  whom  [these  present 
shall  come]  greeting.  Know  ye  that, 
whereas  in  our  present  Parliament,  called 
together  at  Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  our  beloved 
and  faithful  men  of  the  parts  of  West 
Wales  and  South  Wales  certain  petitioDs 
had  been  presented  to  us,  concerning  the 
i:emoval  of  certain  grievances  heretofore 
brought  upon  them,  as  they  represent,  by 
our  officers  of  those  parts,  beyond  our 
knowledge,  and  concerning  the  granting  of 
certain  favours  by  ua 

We,  being  minded  to  do  away  with 
undue  grievances,  and  in  the  desire  to 
confer  more  ample  favour  upon  our  afore- 
said lieges,  for  that  we  were  bom  in  the 
country  of  Wales,  also  because  those  whom 
their  place  of  birth  especially  associates 
with   loyalty   to  their   king    will    render 


themselves  more  inclined  and  more  ready 
to  obey  us  the  larger  the  favours  with 
which  we  shall  have  approached  them, 
have  thought  proper  of  our  special  grace, 
for  their  greater  tranquillity  and  con- 
venience, that  what  is  written  below  should 


be  granted  to  them. 
To    u 


ii  of  ft  cop7  In  the  h 


a  Tample  LlbniiT  or  tba  orl(liira  Pfttt 


That  the  custom  which  is 
called  Amobragiiim  henceforth  be  not 
exacted  except  within  a  year  from  the 
time  of  the  offence  in  respect  of  which  the 
said  custom  ought  to  be  paid  becoming 
known, — but  so  that  if  within  the  year  so 
mentioned  it  is  demanded,  though  it  be 
permitted  to  remain  unpaid  during  that 
year,  yet  after  the  completion  of  that  year 
it  be  paid  in  full, — and  henceforth  only  be 
levied  in  those  cases  in  which  in  the  time 
of  the  princes  of  Wales  it  was  wont  to  be 
levied.  And  that  the  gooda  of  freemen  of 
those  parts  he  not  taxed  by  our  officers 
where  the  goods  of  our  own  villeins  and 
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the  goods  of  "spadones"  and  men  of  the 
Avowry  are  suflBcient ;  but  we  will  in  the 
first  place  that  the  goods  of  our  villains, 
and  next  afterwards  the  goods  of  "spa- 
dones "  and  men  of  the  Avowry,  be  taxed 
just  as  in  the  time  of  the  princes  of  Wales, 
as  it  is  alleged,  was  accustomed  to  be  done. 
And  that  the  custom  which  is  called 
Blodwyte  henceforth  be  not  demanded  or 
taxed,  except  the  shedding  of  blood  be 
lawfully  ascertained  by  the  view  of  our 
bailiffi)  or  otherwise  by  inquisition.  And 
that  complaints  concerning  contracts 
between  Welshmen  and  Welshmen,  or 
concerning  trespasses  inflicted  upon  Welsh- 
men by  Welshmen  brought  or  to  be  brought 
in  the  Welshery,  [the  proceedings]  be 
carried  on  according  to  Welsh  law;  and 
that  in  these  complaints  which  concern  us 
or  an  Englishman  or  foreigner,  whether 
they  arise  by  virtue  of  our  writs  or  in  any 
other  manner,  let  them  proceed  and  be 
conducted  as  has  hitherto  been  accustomed. 
And  if,  concerning  these  which  shall  have 
arisen  between  Englishman  and  Welshman, 
or  [vice  versd],  an  inquest  has  to  be  taken, 
then  let  one  half  of  the  inquest  be  [com- 
posed] of  Englishmen,  and  the  other  half 
of  Welshmen  worthy  of  trust.     And  that 


in  the  custom  which  is  called  taking  Westvctj 
for  which  a  cow  or  five  shillings  are  paid, 
it  be  in  the  election  of  our  bailiffe  to  receive 
the  cow  which  the  tenants  ofier  or  five 
shillings,  and  that  our  bailifis  shall  not  in 
any  way  extort  any  other  cow  than  that 
tendered,  so  long  as  it  is  worth  five 
shillings.  And  that  as  to  felonies  and 
those  torts  which  they  may  have  been 
accused  of  by  our  bailiffs  [acting]  oflScially, 
or  even  caught  in  committing,  they  may 
for  the  two  years  first  following  the  next 
Easter  put  themselves  upon  a  lawful 
inquest  of  twelve  jurors  of  the  parts  where 
the  felonies  or  trespasses  were  committed, 
and  by  their  verdict  submit  to  judgment 
as  is  meet.  And  that  the  superabundance 
of  our  bailiffs  in  those  parts  be  removed, 
and  their  number  for  the  future  measured 
out  at  the  discretion  of  our  Justice  for  the 
time  being,  as,  for  our  convenience,  and 
the  relief  of  the  men  of  those  parts,  to  our 
said  Justice  shall  best  appear  expedient. 

We  desire  and  firmly  ordain  that  all 
and  singular  the  premises  as  are  above 
set  out  be  kept  and  inviolately  observed, 
and  that  our  bailiffs  and  officers  acting  in 
contravention  be  severely  punished  by  our 
Justice,  or,  in  default,  by  us. 


BISHOP    WILLIAM    MORGAN. 
By  J.  A.  Jenkins,  B.A. 


npHE  question  is  worthy  of  considera- 
-*-  tion, — Who  has  been  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  Welsh  nation  ?  Some 
would  say  the  last  Lly  welyn,  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country  on  the  fields  of  Builth. 
Owen  Glyndwr  would  be  awarded  the 
place  of  honour  by  many,  because  he  well- 
nigh  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger 
from  his  beloved  nation.  Many  who  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  religion  would 
give  the  palm  to  Howell  Harris  and  Daniel 
Kowland  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
evangelistic  revival  in  Wales.  I  think 
that  Bishop  Morgan  has  a  strong  claim  to 
be  acknowledged  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
our  nation.  Admitting  that  the  Christian 
relipon  has  done  more  than  all  else  for 
uphfting  our  people,  then  the  man  who 


fave  us  the  Bible  in  our  own  tongue  must 
ave  been  our  greatest  friend. 
William  Morgan  was  born  in  Y  Ty 
Mawr,  in  the  parish  of  Penmachno,  in  the 
county  of  Carnarvon.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain.  On  the  memorial 
stone  above  the  door  of  the  house  the  date 
is  put  as  1541,  but  this  is  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  correct.  E.  G.  Salisbury  says 
that  he  has  seen  old  family  papers  in 
which  the  date  was  fixed  as  1542. 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
William  Morgan  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  a  Romish  monk,  who  fied  for 
refuge  to  Y  Ty  Mawr  on  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries.  There  is  thus  some 
reason  for  believing  that  his  parents  were 
Roman  Catholics.    Even  as  a  boy  he  was 
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notorious  throughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood for  his  learning.  About  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  the  college  of  St.  John 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a  sizar. 
At  that  time  a  sizar  received  his  education 
either  partly  or  wholly  free,  in  return  for 
certain  services  rendered  by  him  to  his 
fellow  commoners.  In  1568  he  received 
his  degree  of  B.A.  In  1  o78  he  graduated 
B.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
one  of  the  preachers  to  the  University.  In 
1 583  the  title  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  first  living  was  at  Welshpool,  whence 
he  removed  to  Llanrhaiadr  ym  Mochnant. 
He  was  afterwards  connected  with  Llan- 
fyllin,  Pennant,  Denbigh,  and  Oswestry. 
It  is  said  that  the  pulpit  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  preach  at  Llanrhaiadr  is 
still  there.  He  was  a  conscientious  clergy- 
man, for  in  a  manuscript  dated  24th 
February,  1587,  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  entitled  "A  Discoverie  of  the 
Present  Estate  of  the  Byshoppricke  of  St. 
Asaphe,"  tbe  following  commendation  is 
written, — 

**  There  is  never  a  preacher  within  the  sayd 
diocese  (the  L.  B.  only  excepted)  that  keepeth 
ordinarie  residence  and  hospitalitie  upon  his  Hvinge, 
but  Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  PowpU  and  the  parson  of 
.Llanyechen,  an  aged  man  about  eighty  yeres  olde." 

The  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  the  Welsh  language  was  the  great 
work  of  Bishop  Morgan's  life.  It  is  well 
to  be  clear  on  this  point,  that  the  Welsh 
Bible  is  not  a  translation  of  the  English 
Bible,  but  a  direct  translation  from  the 
original  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that 
previous  to  the  revised  English  version, 
the  Old  Testament  in  Welsh  was  superior 
to  that  in  English.  Up  to  the  year  1588 
the  Welsh  people  had  only  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  Sales- 
bury's  Testament  was  but  a  portion, 
containing  only  the  Psalms  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  besides,  it  was  so  stiif  and 
obsolete  in  its  style  that  it  could  never 
have  become  popular  with  the  multitude. 
In  1563  a  law  had  been  passed  command- 
ing the  Welsh  bishops  to  translate  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  into  the  Welsh  language  in  or  before 
the  year  1566.  The  work,  however,  had 
not  been  done,  and  the  Act  had  become  a 


dead  letter.  What  the  Welsh  bishops 
would  not  do  even  when  urged  to  action 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Dr.  Morgan  did 
from  pure  love  for  the  Scriptures  and  his 
own  people.  About  the  time  in  which  he 
undertook  this  work,  he  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  Archbishop  Whitgift,  at 
Lambeth,  to  answer  certain  accusations 
made  against  him  by  some  of  his 
parishioners.  In  this  case  evil  was  turned 
to  good,  for  not  only  was  he  acquitted  of 
the  unfounded  charges,  but  the  archbishop 
was  "so  impressed  with  his  scholarship  and 
vast  learning  as  to  urge  him  to  proceed 
with  the  noble  but  exceedingly  aifficult 
task  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind.  He 
subsequently  obtained  considerable  help 
from  "  the  generosity,  authority,  and 
advice  "  of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

The  work  was  done  in  Llanrhaiadr  ym 
Mochnant.  There  is  a  tradition  in  that 
place,  which  tells  us  that  Dr.  Morgan  was 
accustomed  to  do  the  work  of  translating 
in  a  summer  house  known  as  Pen  y  Walk, 
on  the  Montgomeryshire  side  of  the  river 
Rhaiadr. 

The  translation  was  published  in  one 
volume  in  the  year  1588.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  title  page, — 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AKD  THE  NEW. 
2  Timothy  iii.  14,  15. 

But  oontmue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of 
whom  thou  hast  learned  them;  and  that  from  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  the  deputies  of 
Christopher  Barker, 

Printer  to  the  Queenes  Most  Excellent  Maiestie, 

1588. 

Then  follows  Morgan  s  letter  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  dedicates  the  hook,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  contents  before  each  chapter. 
It  was  printed  in  black  letter.* 

William  Morgan  was  not  left  without  some 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  his  church 
of  his  great  work  and  profound  learning. 
In  1595  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Llandatf. 
In  1601  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of   St. 

*  In  1888  Mr.  J.  Gwenogfryn  Evans.  M.A.,  of  Oxford*  brought 
out  Morgan's  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
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Asaph.  He  died  on  September  lOfch,  1604, 
in  his  own  house  in  St.  Asaph.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral,  but 
for  several  generations  there  was  nothing 
to  show  the  place  of  his  burial. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
century  to  honour  the  memory  of  Bishop 
William  Morgan.  In  1S33  an  effort  was 
made  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Bishops  Morgan  and  Parry  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  but  it  came  to 
nought  In  1860,  when  the  church  was 
bein^  rebuilt  at  Penmachno,  a  stained  glass 
window  was  put  above  the  altar,  and  at 
the  foot  of  it  these  words  were  engraved, — 


"In  memory  of  William  Morgan,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  born  in  this  parish, 
died  September  10th,  1604."  On  June  4th, 
1881,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  birth-place 
of  Bishop  Morgan,  in  the  Ty  Mawr  at 
Wybernant,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  tlie 
Welsh  people  to  subscribe  £1,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  national  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  this  also  came  to  nought.  It 
was  in  1888,  the  tercentenary  of  the 
appearance  of  Bishop  Morgan  s  Bible,  that  a 
successful  attempt  was  inaugurated ;  it  was 
on  April  22,  1892,  that  the  national  monu- 
ment, which  now  stands  under  the  shadow 
of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral,  was  unveile  I. 


Addvt»9,~0.  M.  EDWARDS,  LiNOOLN  College,  Ozfoed. 


'X'HE  members  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
•^  Wales  now  number  considerably  over  a 
hundred.  The  president  is  Arthur  Mee,  F.K.A.S., 
of  Cardiff,  and  the  Vice-president  G.  Parry 
Jenkins,  F.B.A.S,  Llangefni. 


■•»    ^» 


The  articles  of  the  Llenor,  the  Welsh  quarterly, 
for  April  are, — "The  Foundations  of  Society,'*  a 
review  of  recent  contributions  to  political 
philosophy ;  **  The  Old  Land  of  Egypt,"  a  beauti- 
fully written  account  of  old  Egyptian  life  and 
thought ;  *'  Owen  Gruffydd,"  a  statement  of  all 
facts  known  about  the  grave  old  bard  of  Llanys- 
tumdwy;  "Martin  Luther,"  a  short  account  of 
the  relation  between  the  Befonnation  and  German 
religious  life  and  the  German  Constitution ;  and 
**  Our  epic  poitry,"  a  merciless  criticism  of  Welsh 
epic  poetry,  ending  with  the  question  **  Why  write 
poefc^r  at  all  ?" 


Dr.  James  Williams,  in  his  "Briefless  Ballads 
and  Legal  Lyrics,"  has  given  us  a  most  readable 
collection  of  cases.  I  quote  one  as  an  example, — 
**  Ex  parte  Jones,  18,  Chancery  Division,  109, — 

"  Oh  for  the  wily  infant  who  married  the  widow  and  made 
Profit  uf  coke  and  of  breeze,  and  never  a  penny  he  paid  ! 

"  Oh  for  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  cheated  and  snared, 
Taking  orders  for  coke  that  the  widow  and  infant  prepared  ! 

"  Oh  for  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  oh  for  Lord  Justices  three. 
Oh  for  the  Act  Uiat  infants  from  contracts  may  shake  them- 
selves free. 

"  Oh  for  the  common  law,  with  its  store  of  things  old  and  new  ! 
Birmingham  coke  is  good,  and  good  Uolc^  upon  Liitleton  too." 


I  have  seen  a  complaint  in  a  newspaper  that  the 
majority   of    the    adjudicators    at   the    National 


Eisteddford  of  1896  are  in  favour  of  the  "  Oxford 
orthography."  By  that  orthography  is  meant  a 
return  to  the  orthography  of  those  who  wrote 
before  the  appearance  of  meddling  philologists^  — 
well-meaning  enough,  but  holding  very  fantastic 
theories. 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  tho  chief 
competitions  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  are  so 
elementary  that  spelling  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?  Would  anyone  older  than  a  mere 
school-boy  think  that  an  adjudicator,  in  deciding 
which  essay  is  the  best  in  so  important  a  com- 
petition, would  be  afifected  by  the  way  in  which 
the  candidates  spelt  their  words  ?  Would  the 
adjudicators  on  the  Arnold  Essay  inquire  whether 
a  man  wrote  "labour"  or  "labor,"  "wagon  "or 
**  waggon,"  "  whisky  "  or  "  whiskey  ?  "  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  pedantic  littleness  about  some 
Eisteddfodwyr  still,  when  they  think  that  an 
adjudicator  would  be  unduly  partial  to  those  who 
spell  like  himself. 


It  is  stated  in  the  article  on  Pwllheli  that  the 
capital  of  Lleyn  has  no  higher  school, — ^a  great 
disadvantage  to  a  place  that  is  so  well  adapted  for 
winter  residence.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  grammar  school  of  Botwnog  is 
v^-ithin  easy  distance ;  and  that  the  new  County 
School  will  have  been  established  before  the  next 
term  commences. 


Llanfaes  appears  by  an  oversight  as  "  Llansaes  " 
in  one  part  of  this  number.  This  place  on  the 
Menai  contains  the  grave  of  Eleanor  de  Montf  ort, 
the  wife  of  our  last  Lly welyn,  and  of  John  Elias, 
the  great  pulpit  orator. 


QITEEIES. 
XXXIX.    What   were   the    "Seven    Wonders   of 
Wales,"  and  who  first  desaribad  them  ? 

XL.  Is  it  known  to  a  certainty  where  the  last 
Llywel^n  was  buried  P  If  anTone  will  Idndly 
answer  this  question,  will  he  also  refer  to  his 
authorities  for  every  statement  he  makes  ? 

Brecon.  TMOFYNmrDD. 

XLT.  Can  anyone  give  information  about  the 
Tremadoc  Eisteddfod  of  1811,  at  which  Twm  o'r 
Nsnt  was  s^d  to  be  present  ? 


36.  COMPARATITE  POETRT. — I  have  never  read 

anything  lon^r  than  a  short  article  dealingwith 
the  comparative  merits  of  English  and  Welsh 
poets ;  I  began  to  read  them  with  impatienoa  and 
ended  in  disgust.  Thejpoet«  cannot  be  compared ; 
at  various  times  the  Welsh  poets  are  under  the 
domination  of  one  idea,  the  English  poets  under 
the  domination  of  another.  Undoubtedly  the 
Welshjwete  helped  to  infuse  the  love  of  wild  nature 


something  aldn  to  the  Welsh  medieval  bards. 
The  English  poeta  again  helped  to  give  the  Welsh 
eighteenth  century  poets  their  correctness  and 
their  frigidity.  Worosworth  and  Islwyn  can  be 
compared,  perhaps  ;  bnt  he  who  would  set  himself 
classifying    Welsh   and  English   poets, 


37.  In  a  copy  of  "Bratusiana"  the  collected 
works  of  Mr.  Owen  fironaithen  near  Llandovery, 
better  known  as  Brutus,  in  the  said  book,  pagee 
313  to  319,  is  found  an  interesting  article  on 
Fortune-telling  (^-n^hedf  eniaeth)  in  which  Brutus 
goes  for  Henry  Himes,  Cwrtycadno,  smiting  hip 
and  thigh,  and  advising  Hr.  Harries  to  give  up 
wasting  his  time  over  the  charms  of  Itapbael's 
witch  m  the  book  of  fate.  Brntusiana  was  pub- 
lished in  1S55  by  Wm.  Bees,  Llandovery. 

Af  Ioah. 

37.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  seeing  a 
"  conjuring  book "  which  my  grandfather  had 
persuaded  the  relativea  of  a  deceased  "  dyn  hybya  " 
to  hand  over  to  him.  It  was  an  ordinary  astro- 
logical text  book,  with  figures  in  red  ink  for  the 
calculation  of  nativilies.  I  believe  it  was  in  Xjatin. 
1  have  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  conjuring 
book,  the  figures  and  the  Latin  descriptjons  having 
evidently  been  copied  by  one  who  did  not  under- 
stand them.  Verses  from  the  Vulgate  were  often 
part  of  the  wizard's  stock  in  trade  of  incanta- 
tions. D.  T. 

38.  I  t«ok  a  long  mountain  ramble  to  see 
'•  Carreg  y  Sgrifen."  It  is  on  the  eastern  slipe  of 
the  range  of  mountains  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Dee  and  of  the  Eden.  It  is  a  large  flat  stone, 
covered  with  what  appears  to  be  the  imprint  of 
innumerable  feet  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  The 
"  inscrlt)tionB  "  are  clearly  not  tlie  work  of  any 
human  carver,  they  are  simply  the  work  of  winter's 
ice.  The  surroundings  of  the  stone,  however, 
contain  the  site  of  on  old  city,  called  "  Tie 
Euryoh,"  and  I  have  seen  quema  dug  from  its 
ruins. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 
AN  ABEBT8TWYTH  STUDENT-SONG. 
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/HERE  old  Pen  Dinas  still 

IS  watch  o'er  shore  and  hill. 
Where  Craig -bus  tall 
And  Allt- wen's  wall 

Fling  back  the  foam ; 
Bheidol  with  Tstwyth  vies 
To  greet  the  sea,  and  dies ; 

There    wisdom's    pil^ims    make   awhile 
their  homo. 

To  seek  what  none  may  reach  ! 
To  ask  what  none  doth  teach  ! 
O  Truth  1  why  hast  thou  set  thy  throne  so  high  1 


Here  once  great  chiefs  hold  sway, 
With  towers  an.l  armed  array. 
And  pile  was  deep 
In  castle  keep 

Of  silver  stored ; 
We  serve  a  mightier  king. 
Nor  gold,  nor  anything 

Could  buy  the  priceless  treasures  that  we 
hoard. 

We  seek  what  none  may  reach ; 
We  ask  what  none  doth  teach ; 
0  Truth  I  how  hast  thou  set  thy  throne  on  high  I 
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ni. 

When  billows  break  no  more 
On  reef  and  shingly  shore, 
When  ocean's  deeps 
Are  dry,  and  sleeps 

Her  long  low  moan ; 
Then  shall  our  eyes  behold 
What  land  and  sea  foretold, 

The  hidden  beauty  of  the  liege  we  own. 

We  seek,  though  none  should  reach ; 
We  ask,  though  none  do  teach ; 
O  Truth  !  well  hast  thou  set  thy  throne  on  high ! 
Far  or  near, 
In  hox>e  or  fear, 
Thine  alone  we  live  and  die. 

J.  B. 


courtesy.    As  one  who  knew  him  well,  I  oon- 

fratulate  the  college  on  its  acquisition.  Mr. 
enkins  has  already  began  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor,  and  nas  published  a  little  book 
on  the  early  history  of  Cardiff. 


^^-     mm' 


THE  MATBIOULATION  EXAMINERS. 

I  am  glad  to  bob  Principal  Rhys'  name  among 
the  examiners  for  matriculation  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  Wales.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  some 
who  are  weU  know  in  examination  circles;  and 
most  of  the  examiners  have  already  examined,  I 
beHeve,  at  some  of  the  English  Universities.  The 
Talue  of  the  degree  outside  Wales  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  reputation  of  the  examiners. 


THE  SOUTH  WALES  REGISTRAR. 

Out  of  many  excellent  ocmdidates,  J.  A.  Jenkins, 
B.A.,  has  been  elected  registrar  of  the  University 
College  of  South  Wales.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  native 
of  Aberystwyth,  an  old  student  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  a  bachelor  of  arts  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  minister  of  an 
Independent  Church.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Christian  religion  incapacitates 
a  man  for  business,  and  are  wimng  to  add  to  the 
notices  of  vacancies  in  educational  posts  '^  no  panion 
or  preacher  need  apply."  The  registrars  of  the 
thr^  University  CoUeges  are  preacmers,  and  they 
are  all  thoroughly  successful  business  men. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  regarded  by  his  fellow  students 
as  one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  conscientious 
men  in  the  college,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
remember  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Itis  own 
heroes,  his  readiness  to  help,  and  his  unvarying 


QUESTIONS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY. 

XX. 

1.  What  stages  in  the  rise  of  Welsh  unity  are 
represented  respectivelv  by  GrufPydd  ab  Cynan, 
Owen  Gwynedd,  and  Ldywelyn  the  Great  ? 

2.  Sketch  the  aims  and  history  of  Cadwaladr  ab 
Owen. 

3.  Write  the  history  of  the  Normans  of  CydweH 
or  of  Trefdraeth. 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  state  of  Wales  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1154. 

XXI. 

1.  Describe  in  outline  the  relations  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  Welsh  Church  before  1154. 

2.  What  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  St.  David's 
was  once  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  any  instance  of  (a)  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  appointment  of  a  foreign 
ecclesiastic  to  a  Welsh  see,  (6)  tithe  wars. 

4.  Account  for  the  attitude  of  the  Pope  towards 
the  struggle  for  Welsh  independence. 


SHORT      CHAPTERS. 

III. — WELSH   CHARACTERS   IN  ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 


I  SHOULD  be  delighted  to  see  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  Welsh  characters  in  English  literature. 
In  Y  Traethodvdd  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
there  appeared  a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
Cffmeriadau  Cymreig  SJiakespearey  and,  of  course, 
the  series  I  now  suggest  should  include  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Glendower,  Lady  Mortimer,  and  Muellen, 
as  the  sympathy  of  the  great  poet  with  his  Welsh- 
men must  ever  be  a  source  of  peculiar  pleasure  to 
their  countrymen.  The  only  omission, — one  I 
have  often  wondered  at, — that  I  can  see  is  that  he 
did  not  make  Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  love  with  sweet 
Anne  Page.  The  comedy,  well  nigh  perfect  as  it 
is,  would  then  have  been  quite  so. 

But  there  are  other  Welshmen  less  well-known, 
who  might  receive  attention,  such  as  Morgan  in 
Bodertck  Randomy  and  Sir  Rowland  Meredith 
the  Carmarthenshire  knight,  in  8ir  Charles 
Qranduon. 

There  are,  too,  the  incidental  appearances  of 
Welshmen  in  Marlowe's  King  Edward  11,  ^  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Theodorety  in 
Dickens  (Mrs.  Gwynwynwyn,  I  thmk). 


There  are  B.  L.  Far j  eon's  Orif,  and  a  work  of 
William  Black's  dealing,— if  I  remember  rightly, — 
with  the  coast  of  Anglesey  and  with  Welsh 
characters,  and,  doubtless  many  others. 

The  connection  of  the  poets  with  Wales,  is,  I  see 
receiving,  in  some  measure,  the  attention  of 
Beatrice  JS.  Boone.  She  does  not  refer  to  a  state- 
ment I  somewhere  saw  made,  that  the  original  of 
Peter  Bell  was  a  drover  with  whom  Wordsworth 
walked,  when  on  one  of  his  tours  in  Wales,  from 
Bui.th  to  Hay. 

You  have,  I  think,  promised  an  article  on  Dyer 
and  Orongar  HUL  Gray's  Bardy  and  Shelley's  Stay 
in  Mid  WaleSy  will,  I  hope,  not  escape  notice. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  a  word  dealing  with  the 
chief  Welsh  poets  after  the  manner  of  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets, — ^biographical  and  critical, — or, 
better  still,  on  the  lines  of  a  CydopsBdia,  which 
would  be  illustrative  as  well.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  Welsh  poets  be  occasionally  dealt  with  in 
Wales,  giving  translated  extracts  as  specimens  of 
their  works. 

BryidlySy  Talgarth.  EvAir  E.  Mobqan. 
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A    STORY    ILLUSTRATIVE     OP    WELSH    THOUGHT     FIFTY     YEARS     AGO. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Cynfiig  Davies,  M.A.,  Menai  Bridge. 


CHAPTER    l^.—f  Continued) . 
FROM    PORT    PHILLIP    TO    LONDON. 

"  Were  the  effects  of  tlie  revival 
lasting  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Venn. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  in  a  large 
netful  of  lish  many  are  worthless ;  but  a 
largely  preponderating  number  will  prove 
good.  Some  of  the  best  Christians  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  at  that  fruitful 
spiritual  season.  You  may  be  aware  that 
each  revival,  as  a  rule,  has  some  special 
feature  stamped  upon  it,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly manifest  in  the  character  of  many 
of  its  converts  for  the  whole  perio  1  of  their 
life." 

"I  am  not  sure  we  all  understand  the 
drift  and  full  force  of  your  last  observation,' 
said  Anderson,  *'  and  I  shall  therefore 
thank  you  to  explain  it  by  any  instance 
you  may  have  in  your  recollection." 

"It  may  be  exemplified  thus.  When  a 
religious  awakening  bursts  forth  through 
the  instrumentality  of  any  single  in- 
dividual, it  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  movement  will  be  charac- 
terized by  moral  convictions  and  qualities 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  that  particular 
individual." 

"  Your  account  of  the  revival  at  Bethel, 
Captain,  is  full  of  interest ;  and  if  you  will 
tell  us  what  were  the  prominent  features 
in  the  religious  character  of  John  Griffith, 
we  shall  then,  according  to  your  theory, — 
the  Viilidity  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
doubt  for  a  moment, — we  shall  then,"  said 
Mr.  Venn,  "  be  able  to  know  the  character 
of  the  converts  gained  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  that  time." 

"  Your  conclusion  is  correct,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  form  a  judgment. 
John  Griffith  was  a  preacher  of  intense 
spirituality,  fervent  in  prayer,  independent 
in  thought,  conciliating  and  persuasive  in 
his  method  of  handling  the  truth,  and 
distinguished  by  a  solemn,  yet  kindly, 
e  irnestness.  Being  himself  won  to  the 
truth  in  early  childhood  during  a  powerful 


revival  in  Carmarthenshire,  he  seemed  to 
carry  its  fire  in  his  bosom  throughout  his 
life ;  and  those  who  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  revival  to  which  I  refer  were 
blessed  with  a  warmth  of  conviction  more 
or  less  of  the  same  type." 

"  I  have  heard  my  father,"  said  Gaybrey, 
"  compare  those  times  in  Wales  to  the  ei  a 
of  the  judges  in  Israel,  when  men  were 
carried,  as  if  it  were  by  overwhelming 
gusts  of  enthusiasm  and  a  peculiar  divine 
inflatua." 

"  There  you  are  again,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  kindly  Captain,  "  in  the  super- 
abundance of  your  linguistic  knowledge 
using  a  word  which  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
in  my  Johnson;  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
not  found  it  in  the  grand  old  language  of 
poor  Wales." 

The  Captain  found  afterwards  that 
Gaybrey  had  used  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression to  denote  the  breathing  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  human  souls,  as  a 
breeze  filling  the  sails  of  a  valuable  ship, 
and  urging  it  onward  to  its  final  haven  of 
rest  and  pe  ice,  as  was  the  case  with  more 
than  one  of  the  followers  of  Joshua  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Before  entering  the  English  Channel, 
the  Captain  told  Mr.  Venn, — "  I  heard 
an  old  brother  in  North  Wales  in  the 
prayer  meetings  requesting,  in  supplication, 
that  the  Lord  should  make  the  ships  going 
over  the  deep  as  temples  to  himself.  His 
prayer  has  been  heard  with  regard  to  my 
ship,  I  do  believe,  on  this  voyage,  which 
has  been  to  me  most  edifying  in  religious 
knowledge  and  experience." 

When  the  Sea  KiTig  entered  London, 
several  of  the  passengers  felt  their  debt  of 
gratitude  and  praise  to  a  benign  Providence 
tor  a  passage  of  exceptional  pleasure,  good 
feeling  between  all  on  board,  and  without 
a  single  untoward  event. 

In  referring  to  this  fact  the  Captain 
wished  Gaybrey, — "May  your  pleasant 
voyage  be  an  emblem  of  your  life,  my  dear 
young  friend." 

"I   feel  it   will  be  so,"  responded  Mr. 
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Venn,  standing  near  and  hearing  the  warm- 
hearted words  of  the  Captain,  "and  we 
shall  continue  to  pray  to  our  Qod  that 


your  blessing,  Captain,  may  be  realised  by 
Gaybrey  to  its  full, — '  the  fulness  of  the 


blessing  of  Christ/  " 


THE    DIARY    OF    A    BARD.— <Eben    Fakdd). 

VIII. — NOT  QUITE   SATISFIED   WITH   HIMSELF. 


1838. 

January  1st. — Rather  unwell,  having 
had  a  severe  headache  the  day  before. 
Started  to  Chwilog  about  nine  o'clock,  a.m. ; 
reached  Llanarmon  at  twelve  a.m.,  on  to 
Chwilog  by  one  p.m.  Found  John  Thoirtas 
in  bed ;  gave  him  5s.  as  a  present  from 
another  unknown  person,  exhibited  a  note 
to  corroborate  the  same  in  a  disguised  hand. 
John  Thomas  thought  it  had  been  written 
by  a  lady !  About  half  past  two  the 
Pencoed  and  Capel  Helyg  teetotallers  called, 
John  Thomas  and  self  and  Laura  Griffith 
met  them  in  the  chapel.  Two  prayed  after 
John  Thomas  had  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  Left  Chwilog  about  four,  reached 
Llangybi  in  about  half  an  hour.  Called 
for  a  0.  of  rum  there,  same  time  teetotallers 
passed  singing.  Followed  them  to  Capel 
Helyg.  Spoke  to  two  or  three  of  them. 
Reached  Sportsman  half  past  seven.  Spoke 
to  K  Hughes  near  Ulasf rynfawr. 

2nd.— Went  in  the  afternoon  to  Cae 
Doctor  for  my  medals.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  from  homa 

4th. — Having  occasion  to  go  to  the  coach, 
found  an  old  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Thomas 
of  Tanllan,  Tydweiliog.  He  accosted  me 
in  the  englyn  of  Richard  Charles ;  gave 
me  a  0.  of  whiskey.  He  was  fat,  and  I 
should  not  have  known  him  if  he  had  not 
addressed  me  as  above.  Robert  Hughes, 
who  was  here  paying  his  rent,  visited  me 
and  drank  tea  with  me.  He  pressed  upon 
me  to  go  to  the  society  at  once,  without 
deferring  on  account  of  some  trifling 
excuses  and  petty  obstacles,  which  perhaps 
I  should  never  find  totally  removed. 

5th. — At  Cae  Doctor  found  Mrs.  W., 
Miss  W.,  Miss  B.  W\,  Mr.  W.,  and  all  the 
children  in  the  parlour ;  shook  hands 
cordially  with  them  all.  Miss  W.  was 
rather  indifferent,  but  convalescent  it 
seemed  ;  took  a  bit  of  dinner,  and  stopped 
to  drink  tea  there,  talked  on  several  topics, 


rather  incommoded  by  too  much  A.  Mr. 
Williams  came  to  send  me  as  far  as  Olyii 
Gate  nearly.  Arrived  home  about  eight 
p.m. ;  went  instantly  to  Sportsman  to  write 
letter  and  receipts  to  Owen  Hughes  alias 
William  Green  ;  got  a  G.  of  rum  there.  To 
bed  about  midnight. 

6th. — Rose  at  four  a.m. ;  made  tea  and 
started  to  Carnarvon  about  six  a.m.  in 
company  with  father-in-law.  Put  £20  in 
the  bank.  Received  £2  from  Mr.  O.  Jones. 
Got  a  present  of  a  book  on  shorthand  of 
Mr.  W^illiam  Prichard,  bookseller.  Bought 
"Etiquette  for  Gentlemen,"  la,  at  Potter. 

7th. — Sunday ;  Robert  Hughes  who  was 
going  to  preach  at  Capel  Ucha,  called.  I 
went  to  chapel  with  him. 

8th. — Began  schooling  in  my  own  house. 
Very  cold,  frosty,  and  great  wind. 

10th. — "  Anwyl."  traveller  for  Johnson 
and  Phillip,  tea  dealers,  called,  he  came  to 
my  schoolroom  up  stairs  in  a  very  dcishing 
manner,  requested  me  to  go  to  Plas  with 
him.  I  hesitated,  but  being  pressed  I  went, 
as  he  said  he  had  a  letter  for  me,  he  treated 
me  to  2  G.  of  rum  punch,  and  delivered  a 
letter  from  R.  Griffith  to  me,  thanked  him 
and  left ;  soon  he  returned  to  my  house 
and  in  the  shop  would  have  put  me  down 
in  his  book  for  some  tea,  but  Mary  pre- 
vented him,  he  protested  and  she  blotted 
my  name  with  her  finger.  Upon  this  I  came 
down,  he  said  my  wife  had  torn  a  leaf  from 
his  Order  Book,  she  said  she  had  only 
blotted  my  name  and  he  extracted  the  leaf 
himself  afterwards.  He  appeared  greatly 
excited  by  drink,  iis,  when  he  left  he  drove 
most  furiously.  I  consider  him  a  violent 
person,  especially  when  heated  with  spiritu- 
ous liquors. 

11th. — Wrote  an  order  for  tea  to  J.  Jones 
and  Co ,  Liverpool. 

A  Vow. — I  engaged  by  the  aid  of  God  to 
avoid  strong  drink,  and  that  I  shall  not  in 
future    wantonly    squander    more    money 
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than  will  be  apparently  necessary  for  the 
same. 

13th. — Saturday,  at  six  to  seven  p.m.  Mr. 
Jones,  tea  dealer,  called.  I  immediately 
paid  him  his  bill,  £11 ;  he  returned  me  5s. 
by  way  of  discount.  Showed  a  copy  of  my 
order  to  him  on  the  11th  instant ;  detained 
him  no  more  than  ten  minutes.  I  went 
with  him  in  his  gig  as  far  as  Sportsman, 
where  he  alighted,  leaving  the  horse  in  the 
gig  at  the  door.  Thomas  Hughes  being  in 
the  parlour  at  the  time  we  entered,  he, 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Jones  and  self  sat  down 
comfortably ;  and  Mr.  Jones  called  for  3 
Q.  of  A.  warmed,  and  2  G.  rum  mixed  with 
each, — a  most  capital  drink.     We  had  all 

rather  too ,  but  Mr.  Jones  was  evidently 

farther  on  than  any  of  us.  Charles 
Williams,  Clogwyn,  too  sat  about  half  an 
hour  with  us.  I  did  not  like  to  object  to 
partaking  of  Mr.  Jones*  entertainment  for 
fear  of  displeasing  my  family  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  was  very  sorry  that  he  spent  so 
much,  and  that  he  betrayed  so  much  of  the 

eflFects  of  d k ;  the  horse  too  being  in 

the  gig  all  this  time,  and  it  being  a  high 
frosty  night  wind,  was  a  cause  of  some 
regret  to  me.  I  was  hardly  ever  in  a 
similar  circumstance  in  every  respect ;  re- 
fuse I  could  not  properly,  for  the  above  as 
well  as  some  other  reasons.  If  I  be  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  again,  I  shall 
privately  endeavour  to  persuade  my  friend 
from  such  an  improper  and  foolish  liberality. 
We  left  at  nine  p.m.,  and  painted  much  de- 
lighted with  the  company.  Evan  Thomas 
accompanied  Mr.  Jones  in  his  gig  to  Morfa. 
14. — Immediately  on  my  arrival  from 
Capel  Ucha,  at  night,  a  messenger  from 
Plas  came  to  announce  that  Mr.  Parry  of 
Chester  was  there,  and  requested  to  see  me. 
I  went  and  found  him  with  two  other 
travellers  and  Roberts  in  the  parlour.  Sat 
down  and  Mr.  Parry  gave  me  a  G.  of  A.  and 
a  G.  of  rum.  He  said  my  Hanes  Olynnog 
was  to  appear  in  the  February  Number  of 
the  Owladgarwr,  and  explained  his  not 
having  noticed  it  sooner  by  some  excuses 
about  its  being  forgotten  inadvertently,  &c. 
I  promised  to  compose  englynion,  &c.,  on 
the  queen.  He  said  he  never  went  through 
without  giving  me  a  call.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  form  any  correct  opinion  of  Mr. 
Parry  ;  he  is  not  easily  known. 


I7th. — Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Llandwrog, 
called  here.  I  went  with  him  in  his  gig  to 
Sportsman,  eussisted  hioi  to  translate  some 
rules  into  Welsh,  promised  to  go  to  Llan- 
dwrog  on  Saturday  to  translate  the  queen's 
letter  for  him.  He  gave  me  half  a 
sovereign. 

24th.  —  Forwarded  my  six  Hir  a 
Thoddaid  to  the  queen  to  Mr.  Edward 
Parry,  Chester,  post  paid,  postage  9d.  A 
shoemaker  from  Llandwrog  was  with  me 
at  Plas  at  the  time,  the  person  who  poetized 
to  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Bangor  paper ;  he 
gave  me  2^  P.  of  A.  I  read  my  poetry  to 
Miss  Powell,  a  stranger,  Mr.  R.  G.  Roberts, 
and  him.  My  feigned  name  was  Paris  ab 
Priam. 

28tb,  Sunday. — Being  at  home  two 
o'clock,  and  alone,  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
studying  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
laid  down  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans. 

29th. — ^At  the  request  of  a  stranger  at 
New  Inn  composed  four  englynion  for 
the  AthrOy  a  new  periodical  issued  at 
Llanidloes  by  H.  Gwalchmai.  At  dinner 
Robert  Jones  of  Llanllyfni  called  and 
joined  us,  had  a  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion with  him  for  about  an  hour.  Sent  a 
sermon  case  with  a  pocket  portfolio  to 
Robert  Hughes  Uwchlaw'r  Ffynnon,  and 
in  it  five  englynion,  throwing  a  hint  at  the 
use  of  it. 

31st.— Last  night  I  took  at  Vic.  2^  P.  of 
A.  and  J  P.  at  Tis.,  which  latter,  in  my 
opinion,  made  me  very  ill.  I  must  avoid 
it  ever  again,  a  repetition  of  this  excess 
should  be  a  downright  cowardice  and 
extreme  infatuity.  Why  have  a  whole 
day  of  dreary  remorse  and  indisposition  on 
account  of  two  hours'  gratification  ?  The 
practice  is  shameful  and  foolish.  Fie  upon 
myself !  !  Rev.  William  Williams,  Car- 
narvon (Caledfryn)  called  on  his  way  to 
Maesneuadd;  he  was  accompanied  by  — 
Ambrose  of  Portmadoc,  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced me.  Williams  looked  very  much 
altered  in  his  countenance,  lean  and  pale, 
with  his  rolling  eyes  much  fixed.  Showed 
him  my  englynion  in  Robert  Hughes' 
portfolio,  which  he  seemed  to  relish 
exquisitely. 
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ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  so  arranged  as  to  ounvey  a  coDtiouoiifl 
carrent  of  electricity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
BtimolatiDg  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and  mas. 
cleSi  and  effectually  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 
producing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart- 
ing TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  16  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  covering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  8USPENE0R 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  wi-akness  of  the  bladder  nnd  urinary  organs, 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC   BATTERY  BELTS  are  verv 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  which  prevents  all  coldness,  soreness,  &  irritation . 

R.  DEWAR,  of  Sloane-street.  London,  writes  Slst 
July,  1893  :— '*  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BATTERY  BELT,  and  find  that  it  is  capable  of  generating  a 
powerful  electric  current,  although  no  metal  sabstances  come 
mto  contact  with  the  skin.  I  consider  this  a  great  improvv- 
ment,  as  it  prevents  the  irritation  so  often  caused  by  other 
appliances." 

FAXPHLETS   GRATIS.     OONSTTLTATIOirS  TREE. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment, 

106,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (close  to  St.  James*  Hall). 
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LINK    SHELL   TRUSS    (Patent). 

POSITIVELY    CURES- 

Vide  British  Medical  Journal,  June  30th,  1894. 

WRITE   FOR    PARTICULARS,    ONE    STAMP. 

LINK    SHELL   TRUSS    COMPANY, 
171,  WARDOUR   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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LINK    SHELL    TRUSS    (Patent). 

POSITIVELY    CURES- 
Vide  Hospital  Worl.i,  July  ISth,  1894. 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS,   ONE    STAMP. 

LINK    SHELL   TRUSS    COMPANY, 
171,    WARDOUR    STREET,   LONDON,    W. 
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LINK    SHELL   TRUSS    (Patent^. 
POSITIVELY    CURES-      ' 
Vide  Lancet,  August  4th,  1884. 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS,    ONE    STAMP. 

LINK    SHELL    TRUSS    COMPANY. 
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For  INFLUENZA,  COUGH,  COLD.  Ac 

<*  HSVBB  KHOWH  IT  FAIL  to  give  reUef ." 

Mr,  Eli  Bousher,  Fmn  Cottage,  Lambom4. 
'*  7IHD  IT  IHYALUABLE  for  bad  Conghi  and  Coldi." 

Mrs.  Easouy  London  Hood,  Sleaford. 

P&XP4BBD  ONLT  BY, — 

A.   HAYMAN  &    Co.,    I^ndon,    J?.C. 

Sold  everywhere,  Price  1/1 J  and  2/9. 


THE   LARGEST    AND   WEALTHIEST   PURELY   MUTUAL   OFFICE    IN 

ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 


Paid  IX  Claims, 

£4.000.000 


TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL 


ANinTAL  Ikooue, 

£600,000 


ESTABLISHED     1840. 

TOTAL  FUNDS.  INVESTED,  ^5,800,000. 

Highest  Security,  Most  Stringent  and  Equitable  Valuations  and 
Divisions  of  Surplus.  Low  Management  Expenses,  immediate  pay- 
ment of  Claims  on  Death.     Free  Residence  in  any  Part  of  the  World. 

Examples  of  Rerersiouary  Bonus  Additions,  declared  1891,  on  0rdiitar7  Whole  Life  Policies 

for  £100,  effected  in  the  Tehperanob  Section— 


AGE  AT  ENTRANCE. 


10 


YEARS  IN  FORCE. 
15 


20 


25 


80 

£11 

10 

0 

£12 

U 
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£13 

16 

0 

£14 

17 

0 

£15 

11 

0 

40 

£il 

10 

0 

£12 

15 

0 

£14 

3 

0 

£15 

4 

0 

£16 

0 

0 

50 

£11 

10 

0 

£12 

18 

0 

£14 

12 
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£15 

17 

0 

£16 

18 

0 

Provided  the  Future  Bonuses  be  maintained  at  the  above  Rates,  viz. :— £2  6s.  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Sum  Assured  and  Existing  Bonuses,  a  Policy  for  £I,GOO  at  any  age  will  amount  to — 


At  end  of 


5  Tears. 


10  Years. 


I 
15  Tears.    I   20  Tears. 


25  Tears. 


30  Years. 


85  Years. 


£1,115 


1.94 


1,885 


1,544 


l,72i 


1,920 


9,140 


It  will  be  seen  from  above  that  if  the  present  Bonuses  be  maintained,  a  Policy  in  the  TEMPEBAHOE 
SEOTIOMT  OF  THIS  OFFIOE  WILL  DOUBLE  ITSELF  IN  35  YE^RS,  while  a  policy  in  an  ordinary  Life 
Office  paying  a  uniform  bonus  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  WILL  REQITIBE  66  YEA&S* 

Heme  the  immense  aduantage  to  Abstainers  of  Assuring  in  this  Office, 
REFERENCE  LIST  OF  POLICY  HOLDERS  FO!i  OVER  £100,000 :- 


Rev.  Canon  Annour,  Head  Master,  Merchant  Taylors'  Gra  amar 

School,  Waterloo 
The  Bight  Rey.  J.  W.  Bardsley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
Bey.  R.  B.  Baron,  St.  George's  Vicaragd,  D  ju-^las,  Isle  of  Man 
Bey.  £.  B.  Barrett,  Newsham  Park.  Livorpoul 
Bichard  Barrow,  Esq.,  Chief  Accountant  and  Auditor,  Corpora- 

tion  of  Liyerpool 
J.  B.  Barlow,  £>iq.>  J.P.,  Bolton 
Isaac  Bradbura,  Esq.,  Liyerpool 
W.  S.  Caine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Liverpool  (Director) 
Dr.  Wm.  Carter,  liodBey  Street,  Liyerpool 
H.  Cheetham.  Esq ,  Brooklyn,  Hey  wood 
J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  Halifax 
J.  Eccles.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Preston 
Dr.  Jiimes  Edwards,  Elm  Bank,  Walton 
Bey.  T.  Charles  Edwards,  D.D..  Bala 
O.  M.  Edwards,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Oxford 
Mr.  Councillor  Farish  (Ex-Mayor),  Chester 
Bey.  C.  Garrett,  Liyerpool 
Abraham  Haworth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Manchester 
Boy.  J.  Hirst,  Secretary  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
J.  Uttley  Hodgson,  Esq.,  (Hodgson  Bros.,)  Liyerpool 
Bey.  G.  Howell,  Christ  Church,  Eyerton 


J.  T.  Hoyle.  Esq.,  Bacnp 

Bey.  Hugh  Jones,  D.D.,  Liyerpool 

W.  Jones,  Esq.,  (Ex- Mayor),  Bootle 

M.  E.  Judge,  Esq.,  (Wm.  Brown  &  Co.,)  Llyeipool 

Lieut.  H.  a.  Liardet,  B.N.,  Harbour  Master,  Liyerpool 

J.  Marsden,  Esq..  J.P.,  Wigan 

A.  Appleby  Menzies,  Esq.,  Presoot  and  Liyerpool 

B.  A.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Thelwall,  Warrington 

John  Nickson,  Esq.  (G.  ft  J.  Nickson  &  Co.,)  Liyerpool 

Bey.  Owen  Owens,  Liyerpool 

W.  Poulsom,  Esq.,  J.P.,  (Ex-Maror  of  Bootle) 

John  C.  Procter,  Esq.,  and  William  C.  Procter,  Esq.,  (R.  Procter 

and  Sons,  Liverpool 
Rey.  J.  PuUiblank,  Walton.  Liyerpool 
J.  Herbert  Boberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Liyerpool  (Director) 
James  Smith  Esq.,  J. P.,  (Smith,  Edwards,  &  Go.,)  Liyerpool 
GUbert  Y.  Tickle,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bootle 
Bight  Bey.  E.  B.  Wllberforce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle 
George  Williams.  Esq.,  (President  Y.M.C.  A..,)  Loudon 
Alderman  Dr.  James  Wood,  J. P.,  CO..  Liverpool  and  Soathport 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq..  (W.  O.  and  J.  Wilson),  Liverpool 
Bev.  C.  de  B.  Wins!  iw,  Blundellsands 


■ 

All  further  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to  its  Representative : — 

Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES,  2.  Elm  Bank,  Liverpool. 


All  Aduertisements  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANDERS, 

Aduertising  Agent,  1h  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  THEREFORE  BEST. 
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HAVE    YOU     TRIED 

Grwilym  Evans'  Quinine  Bitters? 

IF  NOT,  DELAY  NO  LONGER. 

IT   IS   THE 

BEST    REMEDY    OF    THE    AGE 

For  all  disorders   of  the   Stomach,  Blood,   Nerves,   and  Liver. 

IT  GIVES  STRENGTH  TO  THE  WEAK. 

NEW  LIFE  TO  THE  DEBIUTATED. 

Universally   admitted  to   be  an  unequalled 

Tonic  Remedy,  giving  Health,  Appetite,  &  Enjoyment  in  Life  to  the  Dyspeptic. 


Prescribed  by  Physicians.    Becommended  by  Analysts.    Approved  by  Chemists.    Demanded  by 

Patients,  and  PEi^ISED  £T  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TBIED  IT. 

csrwxxj'^isja:  ig"V"^its'  bittei^s. 

THJ?    VEGMTABI,:^    TONIC. 

Hazmlese,    Pare,    Safe,    Certain,    and   Beliable.       Hever   difappointi.       Try   it!       Try    it! 

Auoid  imitations.     See  the  name  Owilym  Evans  on  label,  stamp,  and  bottle. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1^,  2/9,  and  4/6  Bottles,  or  in  Gases  containing  three  4/6 
bottles  at  12/6  per  case,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietors,  carriage  free  by  Parcels  Post. 

Proprietors — Quinine  Bitters  Manufacturing  Co ,  Ltd.,  Llanelly. 


HAVE   YOU    SECURED   A    COPY? 

A    UNIQUE    OPPORTUNITY!     — 


The  Publishers  beg  to  announce,  that,  owing  to  New  ArrangementSt—shortly  to  come 
into  force,—they  are  offering  the  Stock  on  hand  of  the  Latest  Revised  Edition  of 

Y  LLYFR  TONAU  CYNULLEIDFAOL 


At  the  following  CLEARING  PRICES  — 

Old  Notation Published  at  3s.  6d Offered  at  Is.  M. 

Tonic  Solfa  „  3s „      ,,  Is. 

Contains  328  Tunes  and  12  Chants 


99 


(leuan  Gwyllt,) 

(Post  free  Is.  9d.) 

,,        9,    IS.  ou. 


BOTJ3Sri>    I3Sr    3SrE.A.T    OTjCDT:SL    00"V"E!R- 

This  is  an  opportunity  seldom  met  with,  and  one  which  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  those  in  charge  of  Mission  Churches,  Chapel  Choirs,  &c. 

PR^PAYM^NT   MUST   ACCOMPANY    AI,I,    ORDERS. 

Carriage  paid  on  One  Dozen  Copies  and  upwards,  which  can  be  made  up  with  Copies 
of  both  Notations.  

This  offer  can  only  be  made  for  a  limited  period.    Order  at  once. 

Wrexham  :  Hughes  &  Son,  Publishers,  or  through  Booksellers. 
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THE      WOMEN     OF      WALES. 


II.— OUR  TWO   GllEAT   POETESSES. 


ALES  has  seen  two 
great  poetesses,  one 
a  typical  product 
of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  during  the 
sixteenth  century 
and  the  other  a 
typical  product 
of  the  revival  of 
religious  thought 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth. 
The  awakening  of 
thought  at  the  one 
period  found  its 
most  graceful  and 
seductive  expression  in  Gwervil  Vjchan  ; 
the  awakening  of  thought  at  the  other 
period  lost  all  its  gloom  and  austerity  in 
the  lovable  form  given  to  it  by  Anne 
Griffiths. 

But  the  greatest  contrast  in  the  history 
of  Welsh  literature  is  the  contrast  between 
its  two  great  poetesses.  The  genius  of 
Gwervil  delighted  in  impurity,  in  her  mind 
artistic  sensuousness  and  strong  sensuality 
seem  to  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The  two 
forces,  that  of  sensuousness  and  of  sensu- 
ality, colour  and  poison  each  other.  Her 
sensuousness  has  always  a  kernel  of  im- 

Eure  thought ;  her  sensuality  is  so  clothed 
y  genius  and  woman's  reserve  that  it 
becomes  more  suggestive  of  impurity  by  its 
exquisite  form  and  allusiveness.  It  is  the 
smile  and  the  blush  of  maidenhood,  in  all 
the  exquisiteness  of  its  beauty  ;  but  ever 
expressing,  with  a  modesty  that  is  meant 
to  defeat  its  own  purpose,  a  desire  to 
be  tempted.  Gwervil's  poetry  makes  one 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  rouses  and 
intensifies  an  impure  imagination,  that  it  is 


the  essence  of  lust  giving  its  living  hues  of 
white  and  crimson  to  what  is  ever  of  the 
earth  earthly.  The  same  power  is  seen  in 
Anne  Griffiths'  poetry,  but  working  for 
holiness.  It  has  not  lost  its  sensuousness, 
but  it  is  a  sensuousness  permeated  by 
holiness.  It  has  not  ceased  to  be  intensely 
human,  but  it  is  the  human  ennobled  by  the 
divine.  The  grandeur  of  eternity,  the 
yearning  of  a  pure  soul  for  fellowship  with 
God,  the  song  of  one  satisfied  with  visions 
of  pure  beauty  and  of  perfect  Sabbath  rest, 
—that  is  what  we  find  in  Anne  Griffiths' 
hymns. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  have  been 
buried  in  the  same  place.  The  churchyard 
of  Llantihangel  yng  Ngwynfe, — a  lonely 
^pob  on  the  crown  of  an  isolated  Mont- 
gomeryshire hill  which  rises  from  the 
country  watered  by  many  little  tributariesi 
of  the  Vyrnwy,— contains  the  remains  of 
Gwervil  Vychan  and  of  Anne  Griffiths,  of 
the  sinner  and  of  the  saint.  Anne  Griffiths' 
grave  is  well  known,  the  love  which  the 
children  of  Wales  feel  towards  her  hymns 
has  caused  them  to  raise  a  monument  on 
her  resting  place,  and  the  mountains  sur- 
round the  wooded  hill.  Gwervil's  grave  is 
not  known ;  but,  as  she  was  one  of  the 
Llwydiarth  family,  it  is  probably  within 
the  church.  The  sinner  is  nearer  the  altar 
than  the  saint. 

The  homes  of  the  two  poetesses  are  far 
apart,  separated  by  the  Berwyn.  Caer  Gai, 
the  home  of  Gwervil,  lies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dee  ;  Dolwar  Fechan,  the  home  of 
Anne  Griffiths,  lies  among  the  undulating 
hills  which  skirt  the  western  border  of  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Severn. 

Caer  Gai  is  an  old  Roman  villa,  standing 
on  a  sunny  eminence  above  the  waters  of 
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Llyn  Tegid.  From  it  the  source  of  the 
sacred  Dee  can  almost  be  seen,  it  is  associated 
with  the  boyhood  of  the  mythical  Arthur, 
and  Roman  coins  and  Samian  ware  are 
dug  up  around  it  every  year.  The  Caer 
Gai  family  of  Vychan  were  famous  for 
their  intellectual  and  literary  gifts  ;  and,  a 
long  time  after  the  passing  of  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  speaking  of  Welsh  by  the 
king's  servants,  many  a  Vychan  wrote  loyal 
and  blameless  verses  in  melodious  Welsh. 
There  is  but  little  of  Gwervil  Vychan's 

foetry  in  print ;  not  a  line  of  hers,  as  far  as 
know,  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Two  of  her  poems  are  well  known  to  the 
student  of  Welsh  literature.  The  one  is  a 
rather  frigid  ode  to  God,  which  bears  the 
marks  of  having  been  written  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  not  by  the  spontaneous  flow 
of  the  poetic  feeling.  The  other  is  her 
famous  ode  to  her  horse.  This  spirited  de- 
scription contains  some  lines  that  are  also 
attributed  to  Tudur  Aled,  the  last  of  the 
great  mediaeval  Welsh  poets. 

Fragments  of  her  poetry  are  still  current 
among  the  peasantry  around  her  old  home  ; 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  coarse,  few 
of  them  will  bear  quotation  nowadays. 
Her  best  poems  are  in  manuscript,  one  here 
and  one  there  in  collections  in  Welsh 
houses.  They  are  most  poetical  where  they 
are  most  impure  ;  and  her  descriptions  of 
8  msual  lust,  exquisite  as  many  of  them  are 
from  one  point  of  view,  will  not  be  published 
by  anyone  that  has  the  good  of  his  country- 
men at  heart. 

Legend  says  that  Gwervil  died  of  remorse. 
In  a  poetic  contest,  her  enemies  decided  to 
give  as  the  subject  of  an  impromptu  poem 
one  which  no  woman  could,  for  very 
shame,  describe.  Gwervil  surpassed  herself 
in  indecency,  and  carried  off  the  prize.  She 
then  bethought  her  of  the  way  in  which 
she  had  prostituted  her  wonderful  gift,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  At  least,  so  the 
peasant  narrator  of  her  poems  say.  There 
IS  much  that  is  legendary  and  shadowy 
about  her  history  and  about  the  history  of 
her  poems  ;  and  it  is  meet  that  the  tradition 
of  her  countrv  should  give  her  an  end 
which  carries  forgiveness  with  it. 

GwerviFs  has  been  prolific  in  inde- 
cent poetry.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  lived  Madog  Dwygraig,  the  coarsest 


of  mediaeval  poets.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Gameddwen  lived  Rhys  Jones,  whose 
delight  in  impurity  was  not  exceeded  by 
any  eighteenth  century  Welsh  or  English 
poet.  By  this  time  a  great  change  has 
come  over  Gwervil's  home.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  home  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  has  given 
Wales  a  host  of  saintly  and  powerful 
preachers  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

Dolwar  Fach,  Anne  Griffiths'  home,  is  a 
farmhouse  lying  in  a  sheltered  hollow 
among  the  green  hills  of  Montgomeryshire, 
near  the  head  waters  of  many  tiny  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Vymwy.  When  I  last 
visited  the  place,  in  June,  I  found  that  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers  and  the 
luscious  ripeness  of  all  growth  were  a  great 
contrast  to  the  bleaker  and  colder  land  of 
Gwervil  Fychan, — a  land  where  the  prim- 
rose comes  late  and  where  the  meadow-sweet 
has  barely  time  to  die  before  the  snow  comes. 

For  grandeur  and  strength,  for  melody 
and  charm,  the  hymns  of  Anne  Griffiths 
have  no  superior  in  any  language.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  combine 
the  grandeur  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  hymns 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  hymns  of 
Clement  Marot  or  of  Margaret  of  Valois. 
Their  influence  on  the  Welsh  mind  has 
been  incalculable, — divinity  has  been  in 
them  transformed  into  poetry,  and  the  rest 
and  holiness  of  the  eternal  world  have  for 
ever  been  blended  by  them  with  the  Welsh- 
man's every  day  life. 

Anne  Thomas, — for  that  was  her  maiden 
name, — was  a  merry  farmer's  daughter, 
fond  of  music  and  legend  while  working  in 
the  dairy  or  at  the  spinning  wheel.  To 
her  Llanfyllin  fair  was  a  welcome  holiday, 
and  her  laugh  was  the  merriest  along  the 
long  Montgomeryshire  lanes.  She  stopped 
to  listen  to  a  preacher,  one  of  the  men 
whose  imagination  had  been  aroused  and 
convictions  intensified  by  the  great  religious 
revival  of  those  times.  Eternity  was  re- 
vealed to  her,  and  her  life  was  changed. 
Deep  seriousness  and  intensity  of  thought 
took  the  place  of  the  old  girlish  mirth. 
The  awakened  soul  of  the  maiden  dwelt 
upon  the  "  rest  of  eternity,"  and 

**  O  day  of  bliss  !     O  rest  eternal 
From  all  my  labour  evermore," 

became  the  key-note  of  hymn  after  hymn 
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which  she  sung,  not  in  order  to  produce 
hymns,  but  in  order  to  find  relief  for  her 
own  deep  feelings.  She  did  not  commit  her 
hymns  to  writing,  except  when  she  almost 
unconsciously  incorporates  some  of  them  in 
her  letters  to  her  friends.  Her  maid  re- 
membered her  hymns  as  she  heard  her 
mistress  sing  them  at  the  spinning  wheel, 
and  it  was  from  that  maid's  memory  that 
the  immortal  hymns  were  handed  down  to 
posterity. 

The  life  of  Anne  Griffiths,  maiden  and 
wife,  is  all  lovable  in  its  purity  and  sadness. 
She  died  young,  at  the  age  of  twenty  seven, 
leaving  her  little  child  for  that  eternity 


which  she  was  always  thinking  of  and 
often  longing  for.  It  is  as  the  exponent  of 
all  that  is  majestic  and  restful  in  that 
eternity  that  she  will  ever  live  in  the  life 
of  her  people. 

She  died  in  1805.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  a'lvance  of  English  civilization  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Anne  Griffiths' 
hymns,  among  the  most  precious  parts  of 
Welsh  literature,  are  not  so  well  known  on 
these  Montgomeryshire  borders  as  they  are 
in  the  rest  of  Wales ;  and  I  found  that  the 
English  country  schoolmaster,  who  lodged 
in  her  old  home  at  Dolwar  Fach,  had  never 
heard  her  name. 


SHAN  NY'S      RETURN. 
By  R.  E.  Hughes. 


I  CANNOT  tell  you, — nor  probably  can 
you  me, — why  twilight  brings  such 
sad  thoughts  with  it. 

Wherever  one  is,  whether  on  the  wild 
moorland  or  on  the  shingly  beach,  the  same 
overpowering  sadness  seizes  one.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  because,  after  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  day's  strife,  the  inevitable 
reaction  has  come.  At  other  times  fancy 
pictures  the  angels  of  light  retiring  van- 
quished before  the  fiends  of  night.  Of  this 
I  am  convinced,  that  never  are  our  angels 
and  departed  ones  nearer  to  us  than  they 
are  in  the  gloaming. 

As  I  sit  by  my  study  fire,  I  watch  the 
shadows  falling,  like  dim  funereal  veils, 
over  the  things  of  earth  ;  deeper  and  more 
sombre  become  the  shadows,  fainter  and 
feebler  become  the  outlines  of  the  objects 
in  my  room ;  and  in  the  places  of  these,  dim 
ethereal  shades  flit  hither  and  thither 
across  the  room,  now  enveloping  this  spot 
in  darkness,  anon  that,  and  over  all  a  sad 
silence  holds  sway,  allowing  the  mind  to 
wander  unfettered  over  vain  imaginings 
and  old  ideals. 

The  old  days  of  boyhood  return  again, 
the  old  hard  days  when  I,  a  lad  of  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  was  the  only  child  at 
home  with  my  father  and  mother.  My 
father  to  me  was  always  more  like  an 
elder  brother  than  aught  else.     We  told 


each  other  our  troubles,  we  grumbled  and 
rejoiced  together,  and  confided  in  each 
other  as  in  oneself,  and  many  are  the  miles 
we  have  rambled  hand  in  hand  together 
over  those  wild  Welsh  mountains  and  dales. 
Dear  old  dad !  Peace  be  to  thy  soul ;  for 
if  anyone  was  worthy,  then  wast  thou  to 
reach  that  haven  where 

**  The  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

My  mother  was  a  Scotchwoman, — charac- 
teristically Scotch, — a  sturdy  zealous  house- 
wife, a  strict  disciplinarian  in  domestic 
matters,  and  of  an  eminently  economic 
turn  of  mind.  Hard — friends  said  of  her ; 
to  me  she  was  stern  in  righteousness,  but 
withal  kind.  Emotionless  as  if  of  bronze, 
I  thought  her  sometimes ;  but  again,  when 
some  great  trouble  overwhelmed  our  little 
home,  she  was  our  family  pilot,  standing 
four  square  to  the  winds  of  fortune  how- 
soe'er  they  blew,  though  torn  with  bitter- 
ness of  spirit, — a  very  Cromwell  amid  the 
chaos  of  rent  feelings  and  dead  hopes. 

I  said  I  was  the  only  child  at  home, — 
which  is  true.  But  occasionally  I  had 
heard  my  father  in  our  rambles  suddenly, 
as  some  thought  struck  him,  sigh  and 
exclaim  "  Poor  Shanny ; "  and  then  I 
would  remember  the  story  of  how  my 
sister  Shanny,  who  was  ten  years  older 
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than  myself,  bad,  some  years  gone,  suddenly 
fled  from  home. 

She  was  a  winsome  fair-haired  maid, 
was  Shanny,  and  favoured  dad  more  than 
mother  in  her  ways.  Quick  and  impulsive, 
she  had  taken  deep  hurt  at  something 
mother  had  said.  In  a  fit  of  anger  she  had 
gone  out  to  service,  and  little  had  we  heard 
of  her  since.  Once  a  letter  came  teUing  us 
she  was  going  out  with  her  mistress  to 
South  America;  so,  for  mother's  sake,  we 
never  spoke  of  Shanny.  Mother  had  put 
her  little  tilings  away  and  closed  her  bed- 
room ;  and  so  the  story  was  ended,  the  tale 
had  been  told,  and  the  wounds  it  left  were 
hidden  from  the  d^y. 

My  father  was  a  customs  officer  in  those 
days.  Small  pay  and  long  hours  did  not 
tend  to  make  his  life  a  very  luxurious  one. 
Still,  for  all  that,  we  were  a  happy  house- 
hold ;  and  each  evening  after  I  returned 
from  school,  dad  and  I  used  to  take  a  long 
walk  along  the  cliffs,  watching  the  gulls  in 
their  gambols,  or  the  ships  that  passed  in 
the  offing.  Oh  how  pleasant  were  those 
walks,  with  what  zest  we  enjoyed  them, — 
alas,  never  to  return. 

Well  do  I  remember  that  bleak  day  in 
December.  It  had  been  snowin^r  during 
the  day ;  but  as  evening  came  on  the  snow 
had  ceased,  and  dad  and  I,  as  usual,  started 
for  our  tramp. 

The  gulls  were  wilder  and  more 
numerous  than  ever,  the  wind  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  blowing  with  wild  gusts  that 
threatened  to  tear  my  cloak  from  my 
shoulders.  My  one  hand  enveloped  in 
dad's  was  shoved  deep  into  the  pocket  of 
his  overcoat,  where  it  rested  snug  and 
warm,  and  we  trudged  along  talking 
briskly.  One  great  ship  alone  was  dimly 
visible  in  the  twilight,  labouring  along 
under  full  sail.  The  wind  was  blowing 
dead  on  shore,  and  brought  with  it  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  music  from  the  ship 
We  watched  her  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  turned  and  continued  our  walk. 

We  found  tea  ready  for  us  when  we 
reached  home.  How  enjoyable  the  frugal 
fare  was  after  our  five  mile  jaunt,  and  how 
temptingly  cosy  everything  within  seemed ; 
even  mother  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
her  daily  cares  for  the  time  being,  and  dear 
old  dad  sat  there  smoking  and  anon  singing 


snatches  of  "  Annie  Laurie  "  or  "  She  wore 
a  wreath  of  roses,"  whilst  my  head  rested 
upon  his  knees.  Oh  a  pleasant  evening  it 
was  in  there,  listening  to  the  wild  rush  of 
the  wind  outside,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the 
great  waves  breaking  on  the  beach. 

I  remember  I  had  gone  to  sleep  in  my 
chair  pushed  up  close  to  dad  s,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  sweet  dream,  when,  with  a 
sudden  start,  I  woke  up.  Dad  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room  putting  on 
his  great  overcoat  and  speaking  quietly  to 
mother,  while  the  door  stood  open  with 
two  rough  fishermen  peering  in. 

"There  is  a  great  ship  drifting  slowly 
into  Bwlchllyn's  jaws,  and  naught  but  God 
Almighty  can  save  her;  we  able-bodied 
men  here  must  do  what  we  can,"  said  he. 
"  I'm  going,  Jane  anwyl,  but  I  shall  soon 
be  back.  Don't  let  Jack  bach  leave  you, 
for  it  is  a  terrible  niorht" 

And  having  kissed  her  and  me  he  rushed 
out  to  the  other  men.  I  sat  there  dozing 
and  listening  in  a  vague  manner  to  what 
had  been  said.  Presently,  however,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire, 
I  once  more  fell  asleep ;  and  when  I  again 
awoke  and  stared  around  mother  was  not 
there.  So  she  had  gone,  too.  Oh  the 
loneliness  of  it  all,  how  gloomy  and  dreary 
the  room  seemed;  and  with  that  thought, 
unbidden  tears  rose  to  my  eyes.  There 
was  dad's  chair,  his  half  smoked  clay  pipe 
was  lying  on  the  mantel  sbelf,  the  smoke 
still  curling  up  in  cloudy  wreaths  from  it, 
whilst  here  was  mother's  knitting  left  on 
the  table  too.  I  could  not  remain  here 
alone,  so  I  quickly  cloaked  myself,  and 
pulling  my  cap  fiimly  down  sallied  forth, 
leaving  the  door  open. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  but  the  great 
heavy  clouds  scudding  by  ever  and  anon 
made  the  night  very  dark. 

I,  however,  knew  my  way  every  step, 
and  at  once  made  for  that  part  of  the  beach 
where  the  fishermen's  boats  lay. 

A  small  crowd  of  the  villagers  stood 
there,  talking  earnestly  and  rapidly,  men 
with  their  over-alls  on,  and  women  witli 
shawls  thrown  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders. 

I  mingled  with  them  unobserved,  and 
saw  mother  and  several  other  women 
standing  in  a  little  knot  together  hear  the 
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water,  but  where  was  my  dear  old  dad  ? 
These  women  were  watching  with  eager 
eyes  and  with  hands  clasped  in  one 
another's  a  boat  containing,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  about  eighfc  men.  It  was  an 
ordinary  heavy  boat,  such  as  are  so  common 
in  our  fishing  villages.  As  the  moon 
pierced  the  clouds  for  a  moment,  the  boat 
was  lit  up  by  a  transitory  flash  of  silvery 
light,  but  although  momentary,  it  was 
sufficiently  long  for  me  to  distinguish  dad 
in  it.  He,  like  the  others,  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  pulling  with  might  and  main. 
How  noble  he  seemed,  and  how  proud  I 
felt  of  him, — but  then  a<iain  came  darkness, 
and  with  it  fear.  Oh  wild  and  cruel  those 
great  waves  seemed,  like  a  pack  of  famish- 
ing wolves.  What  was  that  ? — a  beautiful 
light  shot  up  into  the  dark  heavens  like  an 
appeal  for  mercy  sent  to  heaven,  and  I 
heard  them  say  that  **  the  ship's  folk  were 
firing  rockets  to  show  where  they  were." 
Alas,  we  all  knew  too  well  where  they 
were,  for  there  is  only  one  spot  on  all  that 
coast  that  could  hold  them  so  firmly, 
though  apparently  surrounded  by  deep 
water.  They  were  fast  in  Bwlchllyn's 
jaws,  and  it  would  take  heaven  and  all  its 
starry  host  to  move  them  from  there  now. 
It  was  a  kind  of  triangle  with  one  side 
open,  formed  by  a  submerged  reef.  Once 
a  ship  entered  its  open  end,  no  power  on 
earth  could  save  her,  she  could  not  turn, 
she  could  only  drift  until  held  fast  by  the 
converging  reefs ;  and  there  lying,  the  great 
waves  would  soon  rend  her  into  pieces. 

As  the  moon,  sweet  queen  of  the  night, 
occasionally  spread  her  light  over  this 
terrible  scene,  we  on  the  shore  saw  the 
little  boat  approaching  the  doomed  ship 
upon  whose  decks  maddened  creatures 
rushed  wildly  to  and  fro.  We  watched 
them  endeavouring,  poor  souls,  to  escape 
by  their  boats,  and  yet  in  each  case,  directly 
after  leaving  the  ship's  sides,  the  over- 
laded  boats  capsized,  and  their  occupants 
were  swallowed  by  the  hungry  waves. 
They  gave  the  attempt  up  and  awaited  the 
end,  some  of  them  indeed  calmly,  but  the 
greater  number  with  wild  shiieks  of  fear 
and  pain.  Not  as  yet  had  they  seen  my 
dad  and  his  brave  companions.  We  on 
shore,  however,  were  watching  them  with 
bated    breath, — oh    the    horror    of    those 


minutes.  No  one  spoke,  though  many  a 
lip  moved  in  involui  tary  prayer.  We  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  it  all  before  the  end 
came ;  the  women  with  mother  were  now 
straining  forward  with  the  water  up  to 
their  ankles  in  their  endeavour  to  watch 
the  boat. 

W^e  could  hear  the  bieakers  dashing  in 
their  wild  frenzy  against  the  ship,  and 
could  distinguish  the  sharp  quivering 
creaks  as  oi  pain  that  the  huge  ship 
-emitted.  Nearer  and  yet  nearer  draws  the 
boat.  Dad  is  standing  up  at  the  end  of 
the  boat  prepared  to  hurl  a  hawser  on 
deck.  But  hush,  what  is  that  deafening 
crash  like  the  fall  of  some  great  cathedral  ? 
Darkness  reigns  over  all ;  l)ut  when  again 
the  moon's  refulgent  light  streams  on  the 
scene  what  a  change  is  there  !  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  ship,  but  we  see  instead  only 
broken  spars  and  a  struggling  mass  of 
human  beings,  whilst  appalling  bhrieks  are 
heard  even  above  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

Thank  God,  the  boat  is  still  there;  but 
see,  the  struggling  wretches  are  pouring 
into  her,  great  strong  men  are  pushing 
back  weakly  women  in  this  awful  tight  for 
life.  These  are  the  moments  when  man's 
lower  nature  reigns  supreme,  and  when  the 
superficial  character  of  civilization  is  made 
most  evident.  Father  stands  there  at  the 
head  of  the  Ixmt  with  bared  breast,  and  he 
is  now  throwing  off  his  boots.  He  pulls  a 
woman  into  the  boat,  whose  beautiful 
golden  hair  glistens  in  the  moonlight,  and 
methought  I  saw  him  passionately  kiss 
her. 

Again  the  dark  clouds  dash  across  and 
hide  the  moon's  light,  and  when  again  the 
moon  shines  out,  no  boat  is  there.  In  their 
mad  rush  for  life  all  have  gone  ;•  no,  not. 
all,  there  are  some  strong  swimmers  still 
left.  Mother  and  her  companions  are  now 
on  their  knees ;  silent,  panic  stricken, 
watching  with  aching  eyes  the  swimmers. 
Dad  we  can  still  see;  but  oh,  foolish  dad, 
he  is  endeavouring  to  save  that  golden- 
haired  woman,  and  she  has  her  arms 
clasping  him  tightly. 

Ah  the  fair  syren.  "  Let  my  father  live ; 
loose  him,  you  evil  one,  he  is  my  da<l,  I 
want  him ;  come  here,  daddy,"  I  cry  wildly. 
I  look  at  mother,  she  says  nought,  but  her 
face    is    drawn    rigid    with   harsh  bitter 
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anguish.  But  father  still  struggles,  though 
I  can  see  he  does  not  cleave  the  waves  as 
he  would  were  he  free.  Why  does  he  not 
fiee  himself  from  her  ?  Instead  he  draws 
her  still  closer  to  him.  "  Oh  daddy  mine, 
come  back,"  I  wail.  His  brave  face  I  can 
discern  now,  for  the  light  is  bright  and  the 
waves  hurl  him  high.  He  still  battles 
bravely,  but  the  end  is  near.  They  both 
disappear  once ;  I  see  them  again  ;  father's 


hands  are  now  clasping  tight  the  golden- 
haired  woman.  Oh  the  horror  of  it  all. 
They  have  gone.    God  help  them  and  us. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  flowing  tide 
came  in,  it  brought  us  my  dad  and  sister 
Shanny.  Clasped  in  each  other's  arms  we 
buried  them  as  we  found  them.  Mother 
went  to  keep  them  company:  I  alone  am 
waiting.     Dear  old  dad  ! 


SHOULD    WALES    HAVE    A    CAPITAL? 


SOME  years  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Wales  has  no  capital,  and 
that  it  can  have  none.  Its  population  is 
either  in  the  extreme  north  or  in  the 
extreme  south,  with  a  tract  of  poorly 
cultivated  and  sparsely  inhabited  country 
between.  Its  roads  do  not  converge  upon 
any  point  within  it,  the  railway  communi- 
cation between  north  and  south  lies 
without  its  boundary.  The  configuration 
of  the  country  is  such,  and  its  boundary 
has  been  so  placed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  central  point  that  can  be  adapted 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  capital. 

At  that  time  such  a  statement  brought 
no  comment.  It  may  have  caused  a  feeling 
of  relief  in  the  mind  of  a  schoolboy, — if, 
perchance,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  such  a 
mysterious  mind, — for  there  would  be  at 
least  one  country  the  capital  of  which  need 
not  trouble  the  memory.  But  now,  when 
we  are  talking  of  Welsh  union,  of  a  Welsh 
national  museum,  of  the  oflSces  of  a  Welsh 
University,  Welshmen  are  ready  to  attend 
to  the  fact  that  Wales  has  no  capital. 

All  the  towns  of  Wales  are  singularly 
wanting  in  the  essentials  of  a  capital. 
CardiflT  and  Newport  are  in  the  extreme 
south  eastern  corner;  their  history  has 
always  been  a  purely  provincial  one ;  their 
rise  is  recent  and  has  been  rapid,  and  they 
may  share  the  decline,  at  no  distant  date, 
of  so  many  of  the  famous  commercial  cities 
of  the  world.  Swansea,  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Welsh  sentiment  and  further 
in  Wales,  is  still  on  the  extreme  shore  of 
the  south.  Carmarthen,  still  richer  in 
history,  still  closer  in  its  connection  with 
old  Wales,  standing  between  the  populous 


parts  and  the  rest  of  Wales,  has  practically 
no  communication  with  the  north  St. 
David's,  with  its  traditions  of  an  imaginary 
archbishopric  and  of  a  real  Welsh  ec- 
clesiastical independence,  is  an  inaccessible 
hamlet  in  the  extreme  south  west  of  Wales. 

Aberystwyth  is  no  longer  the  one  centre 
of  University  education ;  and  though,  as 
far  as  sentiment  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  North  and  South, 
still  it  is  equally  inconvenient  for  all  parts. 
No  North  Wales  town  can  claim  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  capital  of  Wales. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  can  immediately 
mention  a  reason  for  its  claim,  but  a  score 
of  reasons  against  such  a  claim  can  as  easily 
be  mentioned.  Carnarvon  and  Bangor  are 
as  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Wales  by  the 
Snowdon  range  as  the  Glamorgan  towns 
are  by  the  Black  Mountain.  Denbigh  is 
simply  the  capital  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
Wrexham  stands  right  on  the  boundary 
dyke,  Rhyl  and  Llandudno  are  but  things 
of  yesterday. 

If  Wales  is  to  have  a  capital  at  all,  it 
should  be  Shrewsbury.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  regret  the  failure  of  the 
plans  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  whom  every- 
body cursed  in  his  own  time,  and  at  whose 
enforced  departure  from  the  Welsh  borders 
all  England  was  called  upon  to  rejoice. 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Shropshire  plain,  with 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Welsh 
mountains  behind  them,  would  have  formed 
a  splendid  centre  of  local  government  for 
these  western  parts.  But  Robert  of 
Belesme  failed,  everybody  condemned  him, 
and  Shrewsbury  sank  into  being  a  mere 
county  town. 
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But  why  talk  about  a  capital  for  Wales 
at  all  ?  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
disadvantages  of  having  a  capital. 

A  capital  is  more  than  the  seat  of  a 
central  government,  it  is  the  expression  of 
political  unity.  The  more  complete  the 
political  unity  of  a  country  is,  the  greater 
the  comparative  importance  of  its  capital,—^ 
and,  necessarily,  the  more  difficult  to  make 
further  political  progress.  A  large  plain, 
a  large  city  right  in  the  centre  of  it,  a 
monarch  on  a  time-honoured  throne, — 
these  are  the  conditions  of  political  and 
social  and  intellectual  stagnation.  A  little 
country  divided  by  mountains  and  sea, 
with  no  possible  capital,  with  traditions  of 
many  shattered  thrones  and  altars, — these 
are  the  conditions  of  political  and  social 
and  intellectual  activity  and  progress. 

London  may  almost  be  called  an  inter- 
national capital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  government 
of  numerous  nations,  from  the  English  and 
Welsh  to  the  wild  nations  on  the  frontiers 
of  Afghanistan  ;  it  is  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  whole  world.  But  its  direct 
influence  on  the  British  islands,  politically 
and  socially  and  intellectually,  in  spite  of 
its  wealth  and  enormous  size,  is  small  when 
co.apared  with  the  influence  of  any  other 
European  capital.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  British  progress  is  so  steady  and 
unbroken.  A  great  capital  like  Paris, 
exercising  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
provinces,  is  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing ; 
it  stereotypes  old  ideals,  it  introduces  un- 
reasoning conservatism  into  political  life, 
it  makes  progress  impossible  except  by 
means  of  a  revolution.  The  British  islands 
are  full  of  provincial  capitals,  and  progress 
is  greatest  where  the  capitals  are  smallest 
and  most  numerous.  In  this  respect  Wales 
is  happy  indeed,  if  it  is  good  to  have  made 
greater  progress  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
— in  politics,  in  commerce,  in  education, — 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

A  capital  introduces  conservatism  into 
literature.  One  style  becomes  prevalent, 
then  fashionable,  then  the  law  of  the 
literary  critics, — the  most  unreasoning  and 
merciless  of  all  tyrants.  Natural  growth 
may  be  stunted,  and  the  heaven-bom  poet 
may  have  to  waste  his  moments  of  in- 
spiration over  the  tricks  and  the  fashions 


of  a  decadent  literature.  London,  tolerant 
as  it  is  for  a  capital,  once  made  English 
literature  frigid  and  dead  by  making 
everything  uniform,  metres  and  spelling 
and  everything;  and  there  was  a  most 
interesting  movement,^a  revolt  of  the 
provinces  against  the  domination  of  the 
capital  and  its  critics.  In  Wales  there  is  a 
continual  change  in  the  literary  capital. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  of  every  age  fixes 
upon  its  own  capital.  Carmarthen  and 
Carnarvon  had  a  long  sway  at  one  time. 
At  the  present  day,  some  say  that  the 
literary  capital  of  Wales  is  Portmadoc, 
others  that  it  is  Llanelly.  But  of  this  we 
may  be  sure,  no  poet  can  make  any  Welsh 
town  the  tyrant  of  the  future  by  making 
it  the  capital  of  the  present. 

A  capital  of  religion  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
undesirable  of  any.  Rome,  many  of  us 
think,  exercised  too  much  sway  in  times 
gone  by ;  Paris,  by  insisting  on  the  unity 
of  religion;  divided  France  when  union  was 
most  to  be  desired.  In  Wales  we  have 
never  had  religious  unity,  and  God  forbid 
that  we  ever  should.  The  tyranny  of  one 
religious  creed  is  greater  than  that  of 
poetical  rules  or  political  law.  Wales  has 
never  had  an  archbishop ;  and  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  the  ruins  of  St.  David  s  are 
the  most  unlikely  seat  for  him.  Calvinism 
has  its  capital  either  in  a  small  upland 
town  or  in  a  tiny  village.  All  the  other 
Welsh  sects  repudiate  union  and  uniformity. 

Why  collect  everything  to  one  town, 
—  University,  museum,  printing  offices, 
mausoleum,  government  offices,  all  ?  Is  it 
not  better  that  we  should  have  as  many 
centres  of  activity  and  of  intellect  as 
possible  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  objects  of 
interest  should  be  as  much  spread  over  the 
country  as  possible?  Wales  feels  that  it 
is  one,  and  the  feeling  of  unity  is  too 
strong  to  need  expression  in  one  capital 
The  commercial  activity  of  Wales  at  the 
present  day  is  in  Glamorgan,  its  kings  are 
under  the  silent  ruins  of  Ystrad  Fflur,  its 
literature  elsewhere, — there  is  no  one  place 
in  Wales  with  all  the  essentials  of  a 
capital,  and  it  is  better  to  be  without  a 
capital. 

^ut  for  purely  official  purposes?  I 
notice  that  Merioneth  has  no  one  definite 
county  town.     Still,  as  far  as  education 
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and  politics  are  concerned,  it  has  far  and 
away  the  best  organizations  in  Wales. 
Spain  had  different  capitals  for  politics  and 
commerce.  Germany,  the  land  of  thought 
and  discovery,  is  a  land  of  manj^  capitals. 
Wales  can  have  no  capital.     I  hope  I 


have  said  enoucrh  to  suororest  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  those  who,  seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  it,  do  not  wish  to  see  a  capital 
lor  Wales ;  and  I  hope  I  have  suggested 
enough  matter  for  consolation  to  those  who 
pine  for  the  impossible. 


A    BIT    OF    SIGN    WYN'S    CGRRESPGNDENCE. 

The  followiiifif  are  oxtrnrts  from  tho  letters  of  Rion  Wvn  o  Eivion.  tlic  nfflir^ted  l>ar«l  of  Chwilofr.  to  Mrs.  Rochpof 
Trejftmtor.  the  only  diuiprht^*!'  of  William  Alexander  Mafldofks.  They  w<»n»  copietl  by  Myrddin  FnnM  about  fifteen  yeja*s* 
a^o,  from  the  originals  in  thu  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Breose  of  Port  Mudoc. 


I.  Aug,  3,  1854. 

"  I  AM  glad  to  find  you  «re  collecting  letters 
and  anecdotes,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  writing 
a  memoir  of  your  father  s  life. 

He  was  a  public  man,  patriot,  and  a 
staunch  friend  of  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious.  For  jears  he  and  a  few 
coadjutors  in  the  Senate  pleaded  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  removal  of  those  cruel  acts  which 
restricted  the  Dissenters  in  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  worship. 

By  doing  this  they  drew  on  themselves 
at  that  time  the  enmity  of  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  though,  since  that  period, 
many  of  the  public  measures  for  which 
they  raised  their  voices  have  become  laws 
of  the  land. 

In  January,  1817, 1  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  by  my  bedside,  and  I  wrote  at 
that  time  in  a  diary  that  I  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  that  he 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
extensive  knowledge.  He  came  here  from 
Gwynfryn. 

There  was  much  noise  at  that  period 
about  Lord  Cochrane,  and  I  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  papers  hinted  that  he 
(Lord  C.)  was  insane,  as  he  had  thrown 
snuflF  into  the  face  of  the  officers  who  were 
attempting  to  take  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons  into  prison.  '  G,'  said  your 
father  instantly,  *  if  throwing  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  people  is  a  sign  of  madness, 
ministers  themselves  are  mad.' " 


II.  Nov.  14,  1854. 

"  I  WAS  but  a  mere  boy  when  your  fallier 
undertook  his  vast  work  at  Port  Madoc 
Now,  I  learn  from  the  testimonies  of  old 
and  respectable  people  that  the  sea  at  high 
water,  before  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment, overflowed  a  space  of  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  known  that  it  came  up  at  times 
as  high  as  the  Wern,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Mathewa  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the 
spot  where  Tre  Madoc  stands,  but  the  lands 
comprising  Pen  Syflog  Farm  Yard,  and  the 
Prince,  &c.,  were  often  then  under  water. 

The  eisteddfod  was  held  in  1811.  The 
judge  of  the  poetical  compositions  was 
David  Thomas,  or  Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri,  and 
the  bard  who  gained  the  prize  was  Dewi 
Wynn  o  Eifion  or  David  Gw«n.  The 
following  bards  also  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  —  Gutyn  Peris,  leuan  Lleyn, 
Thomas  Williams  or  Twm  Pedrog.  and  a 
young  poet  whose  bardic  name  was  Gwilym 
Cawrdaf.  More  than  one  of  the  old  men 
at  Tre  Madoc  affirm  that  Twm  y  Nant  also 
was  at  the  eisteddfod,  and  that  he  composed 
a  number  of  englynion  as  an  address  to 
the  meeting.  All  of  the  above  bards  are 
now  dead. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  every  one  of 
them,  except  Twm  y  Nant  and  leuan 
Lleyn. 

•The  handwriting  of  Twm  Pedrog  was 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  I  ever  saw. 

Ellis  Griffith  of  Tre  Madoc,  says  it  was 
at  his  house  that  Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri  and 
Gutyn  Peris  stopped  during  the  time  of  the 
eisteddfod." 


SOME    LITERARY    ASSOCIATIONS    OF    SWANSEA. 
By  W.  L.  Jaevis. 


SWANSEA  furnishes  a  p1ea.Kiint  chapter 
in  the  literary  history  ot  England,  for 
although  with  one  exception  the  literary 
charactei-g  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  town  have  been  people  of  talent  rather 
than  geniuB,  and  have  long  since  lost  the 
fame  they  once  enjoyed,  yet  they  were  in 
their  day  prominent  and  representative 
ligureB  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  ex- 
ception, the  one  man  of  genius,  is  Walter 
Savage  LanJor ;  and  his  connection  with 
the  town  is  worthy  of  attention.  There  is 
ample  evidence  from  his  letters  and  poems 
that  the  sunny,  equable  climate,  and  the 
delightful  scenery  of  the  district, — the 
stretching  sands  and  noble  sweep  of 
Swansea  Bay,  the  romantic  wood^,  the 
windy   downs,  and   the    rugged    cliffs   of 


Gower, — produced  an  impression  that  was 
never  effaced.  And  that  is  not  all.  Landor 
owed  much  to  the  retirement  of  those  quiet 
3'ears  at  Swansea  between  1795  and  179S. 
He  came  straight  from  Oxford  alter  hia 
disgrace  and  withdrawal  through  the  shoot- 
ing episode,  and  his  subsequent  quarrel 
with  his  father ;  and  although  nothing 
could  cutb  his  imperious  temper,  his 
genius  was  clarified  and  expanded,  and 
his  judgment  ripened,  during  these  years  of 
secluded  life.  In  Swansea,  Landor  "  filled 
the  chief  part  of  his  time  with  strenuous 
reading  and  writing."  As  he  wrote  in  an 
Epistle  to  Moore, — 

"  One  servant  and  one  cheBt  of  books 

Follow'd  me  into  moimtain  nooks." 

Mitton  was  his  special  study,  and  he  loved 
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to  pace  up  and  down  the  Swansea  sand  re- 
peating aloud  passages  from  the  Paradise 
Lost  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  referring  to 
his  former  preference  for  ancient  literature, 
— '*  Even  the  great  hexameter  sounded  to  me 
tinkling  when  I  had  recited  aloud  in  my 
solitary  walks  on  the  sea  shore  the  haughty 
appeal  of  Satan,  and  the  repentance  of 
Eve." 

The  immediate  fruit  of  his  studious  and 
meditative  life  was  Oebir,  the  plot  of  which 
was  suggested  by  a  tale  in  a  book  lent  him 
by  Rose  Aylmer  from  a  circulating  library 
in  the  town.     Before  he  came  to  Swansea, 
Landor  had  published  nothing  of  import- 
ance, only  a  small  volume  of  boyish  verse  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  youthful  or  im- 
mature in  Gebir.     "  Of  all  the  fine  sounds 
that  heralded  to  modem  ears  the  revival 
of  English  poetry,  Gebir"  says  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  "will  always  remain  for  students 
one  of  the    most    distinctive."     There  is 
something  of  the  Miltonic  loftiness  in  the 
majestic  blank  verse,  and  although  from  its 
classic  severity  of  style,  abrupt  form,  and 
remote  plot,  as  well  as  from  its  mode  of 
publication, — which  was  in  pamphlet  form 
through  an  obscure  Warwickshire  printer, 
— it  attracted  no  attention  from  the  general 
public,   Southey    at    once    recognized    its 
merits  and  was  loud  in  its  praise  to  his 
friends.     Later,  Wordsworth  said  he  would 
rather  have  written  it  than  any  poem  of 
his  time.     At  one  period  of  his  life  Shelley 
read  nothing  else ;    and    Byron,   Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  and  Be  Quincey  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  poem.     But,  like  the  rest 
of  Landor  s   works,  it  was  never  widely 
popular.     His  books  have  been  the  delight 
of  the  scholar,  not  of  the  general  reader, 
and  this  is  what  he  wished.     His  appetite 
for  fame  was  not  large ;  to  use  his  own 
words, — "  I  shall  dine  late  ;  but  the  dining 
room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few 
and  select." 

There  are  many  fine  lines  in  Gebir  which 
must  have  been  inspired  by  local  scenery, 
indeed  most  of  the  passages  describing  the 
sea,  the  ships,  and  sylvan  beauties  are 
simply  local  scraps  taken  up  and  trans- 
ported into  Egypt,  the  scene  of  the  poem. 
When  he  says, — 

**  The  long  moonbeam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  column  half  uprear'd," 


he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  many  a 
moonlight  ramble  along  the  Swansea  sands. 
When  he  relates  how  Gebir  went, — 

'*  Where  from  a  cistern,  green  and  ruined,  oozed 
A  little  riU,  soon  lost ;  there  gathered  he 
Violets  and  harebells  of  a  sister  bloom, 
Twining  complacently  their  tender  stems 
With  plants  of  kindest  pliability ; 
These  for  a  garland  woven,  for  a  crown 
He  platted  pithy  rushes,  and  ere  dusk 
The  grass  was  whitened  with  their  roots  nipped 
off," 

he  is  thinking  of  the  Swansea  Burrows  or 
the  Gower  hills,  not  of  the  Egyptian  plains. 
This,  not  Egypt,  is  the  land  of  violets  and 
harebells.  When  he  describes  the  motion 
of  the  boats  in  the  visit  of  Caroba's  am- 
bassadors to  Gebir,  he  says, — 

**  Now  rose  they  glistening  and  aslant  reclined, 
Now  they  descended  and  with  one  consent 
Plunging,  seemed  swift  each  other  to  pursue. 
And  now  to  tremble  wearied  o'er  the  wave :  " 

or,  speaking  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
the  marriage  morning,  says,— 

**  Others  push  forth  the  prows  of  their  compeers, 
And  the  wave,  parted  by  the  pouncing  beak, 
Swells  up  the  sides  and  closes  far  astern : 
The  silent  oars  now  dip  their  level  wings, 
And  weary  with  strong  stroke  the  whitening 

wave. 
Others,  afraid  of  tardiness,  return : 
Now  entering  the  still  harbour,  every  surge 
Kuns  with  a  louder  murmur  up  their  keel, 
And  the  slack  cordage  rattles  round  the  mast ;" 

his  memories  of  the  restless  waves  of 
Swansea  Bay,  and  his  walks  on  the  river 
side  and  round  the  busy  quays  are  his  in- 
spiration. And  the  truth  and  vividness  of 
the  descriptions  prove  his  keen  observation 
of  and  abiding  love  for  these  delightful 
scenes. 

But  there  were  painful  as  well  as  pleasant 
associations  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
the  Swansea  days  in  Landor's  mind.  It 
was  then  that  the  acquaintance,  first  formed 
in  Tenby,  with  Rose  Aylmer  grew  into  a 
deep  and  ardent  friendship  that,  but  for 
her  departure  to  India  and  untimely  death 
in  1800,  might  have  developed  into  a 
more  tender  passion  and  a  closer  union. 
Whether  even  she  could  have  restrained 
his  headlong  impulses  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
probably  not ;  but  she  would  at  least  have 
saved  him  from  that  most  disastrous  of  all 
his  mad  freaks,  his  marriage  with  Julia 
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Thullier  in  1811 ;  and  if  her  character  has 
been  rightly  drawn  she  would  have  made 
him  a  companion  as  nearly  ideal  as  was 
possible.^  Rose  Aylmer  was  his  companion 
in  his  walks  along  the  shore,  and  through 
the  pleasant  lanes  and  leafy  woods  of 
Swansea ;  and  he  has  described  one  of  these 
walks  in  the  charming  little  poem  entitled 
Abertawey,    It  runs  thus, — 

'*  It  was  no  dull,  though  lonely  strand 
Where  thyme  ran  o'er  the  solid  sand  ; 
Where  snapdragons  with  yellow  eyes 
Looked  down  on  crowds  tiiat  could  not  rise ; 
Where  sprme  had  filled  with  dew  the  moss 
In  winding  dells  two  strides  across. 
There,  tiniest,  thorniest  roses  srew 
To  their  full  size,  nor  shared  tibe  dew  : 
Acute  and  jealous,  they  took  care 
That  none  their  softer  seat  should  share. 
A  weary  maid  was  not  to  stay 
Without  one  for  such  churls  as  they ; 
I  tugg'd  and  lugg'd  with  all  my  might 
To  tear  them  from  their  roots  outright ; 
At  last  I  did  it, — eight  or  ten, — 
We  both  were  snugly  seated  then ; 
But  then  she  saw  a  half  round  bead. 
And  cried, — *  Good  gracious  how  yon  bleed.* 
Gently  she  wiped  it  off,  and  bound 
With  timorous  touch  that  dreadful  wound. 
To  lift  it  fiom  its  nurse's  knee 
I  feared  and  quite  as  much  feared  she. 
For  might  it  not  increase  the  pain, 
And  make  the  wound  break  out  again ; 
She  coaxed  it  to  lie  quiet  there ; 
With  a  low  tune  I  bent  to  hear  ? 
How  close  I  bent  I  quite  forget, 
I  only  know,  I  hear  it  yet. 
Where  is  she  now  P    Called  far  away 
By  one  she  dared  not  disobey, 
To  those  proud  halls,  for  youth  unfit. 
Where  princes  stand  and  judges  sit. 
Where  Gape;es  rolls  his  widest  wave 
She  dropped  her  blossom  in  the  grave ; 
Her  noble  name  she  never  changed, 
Nor  was  her  noble  heart  estranged." 

This  poem  was  written  in  his  later  years, 
but  the  abrupt  change  in  the  last  eight 
lines  show  that  his  gnef  for  her  death  had 
never  ceased.  For  days  and  nights  after 
he  heard  the  sad  news  his  thoughts  were 
entirely  possessed  by  her,  and  he  has  im- 
mortalized her  name  and  virtues  by  that 
perfect  elegy,  written  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  sorrow,  Rose  Aylmer,  If  the  Swansea 
visit  had  produced  nothing  but  the  friend- 
ship of  which  this  gem  was  the  fruit  it  is 
well  worthy  of  record. 

In  a  short  poem,  written  on  the  birthday 
of  a  grand-daughter  of  Rose  Aylmer's 
mother,^  by  a  second   husband,  Jtoee  the 


Third,  Landor  has  recorded  another  of 
these  walks, — 

**  When  the  buds  began  to  burst, 
Long  ago,  with  Rose  the  first 
I  was  walking ;  joyous  then 
Far  above  all  other  men, 
Till  before  us  up  there  stood 
Briton  Ferry*s  oaken  wood, 
Whispering,—  *  Happy  as  thou  art 
Happiness  and  thou  must  part  J*  '* 

There  is  another  friend  of  the  Swansea 
days,  celebrated  in  Gehir  and  in  some  of 
the  shorter  verses.  This  was  Nancy  Jones, 
of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known  except 
what  can  be  gathered  from  Landor's  al- 
lusions. Her  somewhat  commonplace  sur- 
name he  changed  into  lone,  saying, — 

'*  I  placed  a  comely  vowel  at  its  close, 
And  drove  an  ugly  sibillant  away." 

He  has  left  several  lines  describing  her 
personal  appearance.  Her  neck,  which  he 
calls  **  love's  column,"  he  says. 


(« 


rose 


Marmoreal,  trophied  round  with  golden  hair," 

and  he  speaks  of 

**  Those  dimpled  cheeks,   those  temples  violet 
tinged. 
Those  lips  of  nectar,  and  those  eyes  of  heaven." 

Elsewhere  he  calls  her 

*'  younff  lond,  less  renowned, 
Not  less  divine,  mild  natured ;  beauty  formed 
Her  face,  her  heart  fidelity ;  for  gods 
Designed,  a  mortal  too  lon^  loved." 

lon^  too  died  young,  and  Landor  wrote 
some  lines  to  her  memory,  in  which  he 
asks, — 

"  Gone  !  thou,  too,  Nancy  !  why  should  heaven 
remove 
Each  tender  object  of  my  early  love  ?  " 

and  concludes, — 

**  Ah  memory,  memory  !  thou  alone  canst  save 
Angelic  beauty  from  the  grasping  grave. 
Though  Nancy's  name  for  ever  dwell  unknown 
Beyond  her  briar-bound  sod  and  upright  stone ; 
Yet  in  the  lover's,  in  the  poet's  eye 
The  young  lon^  hath  not  bloomed  to  die." 

In  spite  of  his  many  wanderings,  through 
countries  of  far  greater  renown,  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad, — in  Warwickshire,  the 
county  of  his  birth ;  in  France,  the  hope  at 
first  of  his  own  political  ideas ;  or  in  Italy, 
the  home  of  all  that  he  loved  best  in 
literature  and  art,  endeared  to  him  by  a 
thousand    ckissical    associations,    Landor 
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never  forgot,  and  never  ceased  to  long  for, 
the  old,  delightful  Swansea  days.  Twenty 
five  years  after  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood he  wrote  from  Italy  to  his  friend  John 
Forster  that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  lot  to 
return  to  England  he  would  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swansea, — between  that  place  and  the 
Mumbles."  In  the  same  letter,  comparing 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno  with  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
he  says, — "  but  give  me  Swansea  for  scenery 
and  climate.  I  prefer  good  apples  to  bad 
peaches."  In  another  letter,  written  in 
1831,  also  from  Italy,  he  remarks, — "  Italy 
is  a  fine  climate,  but  Swansea  better." 

Landor  left  Swansea  in  1798,  but  he  paid  a 
few  flying  visits  to  the  town  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ill-fated  venture  at  Llanthony 


between  1809  and  1814,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  inaletter  written  in  18 13  toSouthey 
congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  as 
Laureate,  he  dates  from  Swansea.  In  1814 
he  went  abroad,  and  did  not  return  until 
1836,  when  he  lived  fi  r  twenty  one  yeara  in 
Bath.  Circumstances  or  a  change  of  taste 
seem  to  have  prevented  the  realization  of 
his  wish  to  end  his  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swansea ;  but,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  it,  we  can  hardly  suppose  he 
lived  those  twenty  one  years  at  Bath  with- 
out revisiting  the  haunts  of  his  youth.  In 
1858  his  violent  temper  and  self-will 
plunged  him  into  another  of  the  countless 
quarrels  of  which  his  life  was  full,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Ibily,  where  he 
died  in  1854. 
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ODE    TO    LLYWELYN. 


On  the  oc-cnsiou  of  a  nationnl  mcmoriul  to  the  liust  of  the  Welsh  princes. 


T-J  AIL  !  Son  of  Cambria's  ancient  strand, 
•■■  ■*•     The  flower  and  pride  of  all  the  land, 

The  gallant  and  the  free ; 
The  muse  can  praise  no  fairer  thing, 
Nor  e'er  for  nobler,  sonnets  sing, 

Than  a  son  of  Liberty. 

Thy  praise  is  worthy  of  the  fire 
That  swelled  melodious  from  the  lyre 

For  the  freer  heart  of  Tell ; 
Or  struck  its  thrilling  raptures  where, 
The  blood  of  freedom  scents  the  air 
.    Where  the  Spartan  heroes  fell. 

Morgarten's  pass,  Marathon's  plain, 
The  eloquence  of  freedom's  slain, 

Who  foremost  fighting  died. 
Were  all  the  theme  of  golden  tales  ; 
But  thou  art  of  the  land  of  Wales 

The  floweret  and  the  pride. 


Siimneea, 


The  flower  of  memory  ne'er  can  fall, 
It  lives  imperishable  all 

In  a  noble  nation's  eyes  ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  days  of  yore, 
It  groweth  purer  more  and  more. 

For  beauty  never  dies. 

The  willow  circled  on  thy  brow 
Through  ages  past  is  greener  now, 

The  time  of  spring  appears. 
That  lion  heart,  that  spirit  bold, 
Died  in  the  gallant  days  of  old 

Amid  old  Cambria's  tear8. 

Each  nation  has  its  noble  band, 
Greece,  Caledonia,  Switzerland, 

Our  hearts  look  up  to  thee  ; 
And  dewy  with  the  tears  of  old. 
With  sunshine  now  thou  wilt  unfold 

And  blobsom  to  eternity. 

Eknest  H.  Harris. 


i«toi 


WELSH    FOLK    LORE. 

In  order  to  ilhistrate  the  article  on  "  Y  Gase?  Ben  Fedi"  in  the  April  numbor,  I  copy  the  following  from  the  **  Folk- 
speech  of  South  Choshire,"  by  Thomas  Darlington  (Trubner  and  Co.,  1887),  8.  V.  Jiajr. 


**  I  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  giving  under  this 
head  an  account  of  an  old  harvest  custom,  formerly 
in  vogue  in  S.  Cheshire,  but  now  quite  obsolete. 
When  the  last  field  of  com  on  a  farm  had  been 
cut,  the  labourers  employed  upon  the  farm 
collected  together  upon  a  piece  of  elevated  ground, 
and  proceeded  to  recite  the  following  *  nominy ' — 


(nominy,  by  the  way,  is  the  local  word  for  a 
rigmarole,  or  set  form  of  words), —  *What  hast 
thou  gotten  theer?'  *A  mare.'  *Wheer  wilt 
thou  send  her  to  ?  *  *  To  So-and-So*s,' — mentioning 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  his  harvest  over  so  soon,  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  need  the  loan  of  the  mare,*' 


YSTRADWY  AND  EWYAS,— A  RAMBLE  IX  THE  LLANTHONY  COUNTRY. 


By  Alderman  Thomas  Jones,  Newport, 

Originnlly  written  for  the  Newport  Oymmrodorion. 
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^^ 


OU  may  re- 
member my 
speaking  of 
Ystrad-^y  and 
Ewj^fl  as  the 
two  sleeves  of 
Gwent  Uwchcoed, 
— Gwent  above  the 
wood.  There  the 
mountain  ranges 
towered  above  the 
woods,  but  the  terra 
"Gwent  above  the 
wo<xl"  implies  liie  existence  of  a  Gwent 
under  the  wood,  and  we  are  probably 
safe  in  saying  that  the  lower  lands  of 
Gwent  were  mainly  dense  forest,  traversed 
by  narrow  paths  only.  There  remains  the 
fringe  of  flat  land  along  the  Bristol 
Channel,  which  we  now  know  as  the 
Levels  of  Caldicot  and  Wentloog,  but  they 
were  not  embanked  and  reclaimed  until 
long  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  would 
in  pre-Norman  times  be  mainly  im- 
practicable morasses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  reliable  information 
about  the  state  of  Wales  during  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Norman  conquest. 
Without  pretending  to  any  special  know- 
ledge of  an  obscure  subject,  I  have  tried  in 
very  broad  outline  to  picture  life  in 
Yst  ad-wy  and  Ewyas  at  that  time,  and 
possibly  my  sketch  is  somew^here  near  the 
truth. 

The  Norman  conquest  is  hardly  an 
event  for  a  Welshman  to  be  proud  of,  but 
it  gave  to  England  a  despotism  which  was 
organised,  and  it  led  to  much  stone  castle 
building  in  Gwent.  These  castles  were 
inhabited  by  aliens,  who  wore  armour,  and 
looked  down  with  much  contempt  upon  the 
wild  Welsh.  In  the  open  valley  of  the 
Usk  the  Norman  influence  would  be  more 
immediately  felt  than  in  such  districts  as 
Ystrad-wy  and  Ewyas.  The  great  eflfect 
upon  the  dwellers  in  the  mountain  trefs 
would  bo  to  keep  them  in  the  mountedns 


and  make  life  harder  for  them.  Perhaps 
they  had  less  fighting,  but  they  certainly 
experienced  more  tyranny ;'  their  old  wise 
and  just  system  of  laws,  especially  as  re- 
lating to  the  tenure  of  land,  would  be 
undermined  and,  to  a  great  extent,  upset, 
and  they  who  had  been  the  owners  of  their 
own  country  would  not  readily  accept  the 
position  of  serfs  in  it.  Their  old  probably 
very  mixed  religious  ideas  would  be 
ostracised,  and  the  new  comers  would 
hardly  commend  the  religion  of  Christ  by 
their  practices  or  their  lives.  The  men  of 
Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyas  had  their  land 
filched  from  them  by  knight  and  priest, 
had  to  shift  as  they  could  on  the  mountain 
side  and  in  the  further  recesses  of  the 
glens,  and  were  ruled  mainly  by  treachery 
where  the  strong  arm  of  the  knight  in 
armour  could  not  reach  them. 

The  new  comers,  whether  knight  or 
priest,  were  aliens,  living  in  stone  castles  or 
stone  cloisters,  and  looked  upon  the  natives, 
with  their  dwellings  of  post  and  wattle,  as 
something  little  better  than  wild  beasts. 
The  Welshmen,  smarting  from  the  sense  of 
intolerable  wrong,  would  doubtless  have 
cut  the  throat  of  knight  or  monk  with 
equal  pleasure,  and  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  would  have  felt  in  killing  a  pig. 
But  they  were  not  completely  subjugated, 
and  long  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when 
they  saw  their  chance,  or  were  driven  by 
want,  the  men  of  Gwent  still  raided  the 
border  country,  and  pushed  their  forays  in 
search  of  cattle  as  far  as  Gloucester. 

And  now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
you  some  idea  of  what  Ystrad-^y  and 
Ewyas  are  like,  and  how  men  lived  and 
things  went  in  those  districts  in  the  old 
times  we  have  been  considering,  we  may 
take  one  more  look  at  the  Grwyne  country, 
and  then  get  down  to  Dyflfryn  Ewyas  and 
Llanddewi  Nant  Honddu,  which  people 
now  call  Llanthony. 

We  cross  a  high  nioor  on  which  the  red 
whortleberry,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
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cranberry  tribe,  grows  freely,  follow  a  little 
water  course  full  of  forget-me-nots,  and 
get  down  the  steep  sides  of  Nant  y 
Gwiddel, — the  Irishman's  dingle.  I  have 
to  try  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Llanthony, 
and  there  is  no  place  better  fitted  for  doing 
so  than  the  northern  side  of  this  charming 
dingle,  from  whence  you  can  see  the  old 
ruins  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

You  must  not  forget  -that  we  are  still  on 
the  mountain,  and  have  to  proceed  by 
mountain  methods.  If  from  where  we 
are,  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  Irishman's 
dingle,  we  wanted  to  go  to  the  Olchon 
Valley,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  we  should  not  run  straight  down 
the  hill  we  are  on,  and  then  take  a  bee  line 
up  the  mountain  opposite.  That  would  be 
very  fatiguing,  and  might  lead  to  a  broken 
neck  as  well.  We  should  pick  our  way 
down,  and  look  out  for  a  nice  rhiw  by 
which  we  might  climb  up  gently  and  with- 
out fatigue ;  on  our  way  we  should  search 
for  flowers  and  ferns,  and  often  stop,  so  as 
to  carry  away  with  us  a  lot  of  pictures  of 
mountain  and  valley  seen  from  different 
heights,  and  under  ever  varying  conditions 
of  light  and  shade. 

So  if  I  am  to  tell  the  story  of  Llanddewi 
Nant  Honddu,  I  must  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  and  just  now  I  am  thinking 
about  saints  in  general,  and  old  Welsh 
saints  in  particular. 

During  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
known  a  good  many  sinners  and  some 
saints.  Some  of  the  saints  I  have  known 
were  very  good,  but  then  they  were  not 
very  conscious  of  their  sanctity;  some  of 
the  sinners  were  very  bad,  but  were  very 
human,  and  knew  they  were  not  good. 
Some  folks  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were 
very  certain  about  their  sanctity,  were 
ignorant,  narrow-minded,  treacherous,  vin- 
dictive villains ;  some,  who  would  have 
classed  themselves  amongst  the  sinners, 
were  sublimely  unselfish.  To  speak  can- 
didly, and  without  wishing  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  I  think,  of  the  people  I  have 
known,  I  prefer  the  sinners  to  the  saints, 
and  that  may  account  for  my  doubts  as  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  saints  who  flourished 
long  before  my  time.  • 

My  acquaintance  with  the  early  ecclesi- 


astics of  Wales  is  not  extensive ;  but  as  I 
think  of  Llanthony  three  names  come  into 
my  mind. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Glamorganshire 
monk  Morgan,  known  to  all  students  of 
Catholic  Church  history  as  the  heretic 
Pelagius.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
earnest,  intrepid  soul,  honestly  refusing  to 
profess  that  which  he  could  not  believe, 
and  fearlessly  teaching  that  which  he  held 
to  be  the  truth,  regardless  of  personal  con- 
sequences. He  was  not  long  in  Wales,  and 
after  a  blameless  life  died  at  Jerusalem  in 
420.  I  don't  want  a  patron  saint  myself ; 
but  if  I  did,  would  as  readily  adopt 
Pelagius  as  any  saint  in  the  calendar. 

The  second  is  Cattwg  Ddoeth,  or  St. 
Cadoc  the  wise,  of  whom  I  know  much  less 
than  I  should  like  to  know.  What  little  I 
do  know  of  him  leads  me  to  think  that  of  all 
the  Welsh  saints,  he  most  clearly  embodies 
the  real  Celtic  spirit.  If  Wales  should 
ever  think  of  changing  her  patron  saint, 
I  think  she  might  do  well  to  try  St. 
Cattwg.  He  died  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
centuiy,  and  the  many  Llangattocks  in 
Wales  keep  his  name  alive,  if  they  do  little 
to  keep  his  memory  green. 

The  third  is  Dewi  Sant  or  St  David, 
to  me,  I  must  confess,  a  most  uninteresting 
personage.  As  I  understand  his  life,  it 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  fiery  crusade  in 
favour  of  what  was  then  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  eloquence,  and  you 
will  remember  that  when  he  was  preaching 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  Llanddewi 
Brefi  in  Cardiganshire,  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood  rose  to  a  hillock  under  his 
feet,  and  lifted  him  well  above  his  audience. 
If  you  doubt  this,  go  to  Llanddewi  Brefi, 
and  see  if  the  hillock  be  not  there  still  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  I  don't 
know,  as  I  have  never  been  there  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

It  is  reported  that  Dewi  once  retired  to 
Dyffryn  Ewyas,  and  built  for  himself  a 
hermitage  upon  the  site  of  the  Priory  of 
Llanthony.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  also 
reported  that  this  hermitage,  left  by  St. 
David  in  the  sixth  century,  was  still 
standing  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Now  it  seems  to  me  unlikely 
that  Dewi  ever  retired  there  at  all ;  or,  if  he 
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should  have  done  so  for  a  couple  of  years, 
that  he  would  have  built  a  house  which 
must  have  stood  for  five  centuries,  and  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  shelter  of  post 
and  wattle,  which  would  have  disappeared 
in  far  less  than  a  century.  Possibly  some 
Christian  hermit  had  at  one  time  a  dwelling 
on  thj  spot,  which,  l)eiiig  abandoned  for  a 
long  time,  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  tradition 
assigning  the  hermitage  to  Dewi,  as  the 
best  known  of  the  Welsh  saints.  Or  there 
may  have  been  some  little  abandoned 
chapel,  originally  dedicated  to  Dewi,  and 
the  tradition  may  have  grown  in  that  way. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  briefly  the 
history  of  Llandewi  Nant  Honddu,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  that  in  doing  so  I 
am  not  quoting  from  unfriendly,  non- 
Catholic,  or  exclusively  Welsh  sources. 
My  authorities  are  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
archdeacon  of  Brecon,  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  chronicle 
written  by  a  monk  of  Llanthony,  probably 
about  the  same  time  or  a  few  years  later. 
Giraldus  was  a  Pembrokeshire  man,  born 
at  the  castle  of  Manorbier,  his  father  being 
William  de  Barri,  whom  I  take  to  be  a 
Norman,  and  his  mother  Angharad,  a 
descendant  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  prince  of 
South  Wales.  I  should  say  he  was  more 
of  an  ecclesiastic  than  a  Welshman ;  whilst 
the  monk  of  Llanthony  was  certainly  no 
Welshman,  nor  afflicted  with  much  liking 
for  the  Welsh. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
stood  in  the  Vale  of  Ewyas  a  little  chapel 
or  hermitage.  The  monk  of  Llanthony 
thus  describes  it, — 

**  It  was  a  poor  building,  covered  with  moss  and 
ivy,  and  surrounded  by  shrubs.  It  would  scarce 
reoeive  a  man  or  a  beast,  but  it  is  celebrated  in 
fame,  and  we  have  sure  tradition  of  old  that  St. 
David  did  here  retire  from  the  conversation  of 
men,  and  lived  here  a  solitary  life  for  many  years." 

He  describes  the  valley  as  a  place  of 
rocks  and  towering  trees,  of  wild  weather 
and  frequent  floods;  but  yet  with  very 
fruitful  pastures  amongst  the  mountains, 
and  rich  meadow  land  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  he  speaks  of  there  being  a  great 
number  of  light  footed  beasts,  meaning 
probably  deer.  The  people,  he  says,  "  were 
savage,  without  any  religion,  vagabonds, 
who    delighted  in  stealth;  they  had  no 


settled  abode,  but  removed  from  place  to 
place  as  often  as  mind  and  weather  inclined 
them." 

One  of  the  Norman  knights  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  was  Walter  de 
Lacy.  He  had  three  sons, — Roger,  Hugh, 
and  Walter.  When  William  gave  a  lot  of 
his  knights  pennission  to  invade  Wales, 
Robert  Fitzhamon  conquered  Glamorgan, 
Bernard  Newmarch  obtained  the  lordship 
of  Brecon,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  gained  the 
province  of  Ewyas. 

A  few  years  before  1108,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
was  hunting  in  Dyfiryn  Ewyas,  and  with 
him  was  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  knight 
named  William,  who  appears  to  have  had 
at  the  time  much  trouble  of  conscience. 
What  his  previous  life  had  been  .  the 
chronicler  does  not  tell  us.  However,  in 
the  course  of  the  chase  he  comes  upon  the 
deserted  chapel  or  hermitage,  and  **  being 
highly  transported  he  cries  out, — 'Behold 
how  blessed  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
I  see  a  house  of  prayer;  why  should  I 
regard  for  any  other  thing?  for  God  will 
not  suffer  the  righteous  soul  to  perish  with 
hunger.  Now  that  I  have  escaped  the 
snares  of  the  hunter,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  any  more  through  folly  entangle 
myself  in  earthly  affaire.'" 

So  announcing  his  decision  to  his  com- 
rades,  he  "lays  aside  his  belt  and  girds 
himself  with  a  rope;  instead  of  fine  linen 
he  covers  himself  with  hair  cloth,  instead 
of  his  soldier's  robe  loads  himself  with 
weighty  irons ;  and  the  suit  of  armour, 
which  did  before  defend  him  from  the  darts 
of  his  enemies,  he  still  continues  for  a  guard 
against  his  old  enemy  the  devil,  that,  by 
how  much  the  more  the  outward  man  was 
afflicted,  the  inner  man  might  be  the  more 
secured  for  the  service  of  God;  and  that 
his  zeal  might  not  grow  cold,  and  continue 
but  for  a  short  time,  he  therefore  crucified 
himself  in  this  manner,  and  continued  his 
hard  armour  upon  his  body  until  it  was 
worn  out  with  rust  and  age." 

Having  thus  made  himself  comfortable, 
he  in  due  time  acquired  not  only  the  odour 
of  uncleanness,  but  also  a  still  stronger 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  his  fame  spread 
abroad  throughout  all  the  realm,  until  it 
even  reached  the  court  of  King  Henry  I. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  William's 
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methods,  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  he 
did  not  covet  the  property  of  his  Wel.<h 
neighbours,  and  he  lived  amongst  them 
respected,  beloved,  and  rather  helped  than 
molested  by  them. 

As  the  crust  of  dirt  thickened  upon  him, 
he  of  course  became  the  recipient  of  super- 
natural favours.  The  utterly  illiterate 
knight  became  endowed  miraculously  with 
a  knowledge  of  letters.  He  was  honoured 
with  priest's  orders,  and  in  spite  of  his 
armour,  or  perhaps  because  it  was  wearing 
thin,  the  devil  favoured  him  with  continual 
assaults. 

Erriosi,  Emicius,  or  Ervistus,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  queen  Maud,  and  is 
described  as  a  venerable  person,  hearing 
the  fame  of  William,  decided  to  go  and  see 
for  himself,  and  was  received  with  great 
civility  by  the  hermit,  who  was  doubtless 
glad  of  company.  The  visitor  came  to 
stay,  and  soon  initiated  a  new  policy.  His 
first  step  was  to  build  a  small  church,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Welsh 
natives  assisted  him  in  this  project. 

When  the  church  was  built,  William's 
kinsman,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  granted  several 
farms  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  germs 
of  the  canker  of  property  were  thus  sown. 
Then  Ervistus  suggested  that  they  should 
found  a  monastery.  W^illiam,  who  appears 
to  have  bad  a  wholesome  horror  of  wealth, 
stoutly  objected,  but  gave  way  when  the 
scheme  was  backed  by  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Many  rich  barons  paid 
their  fire  insurance  premiums  towards  the 
new  monastery,  and  Henry  the  First  and 
his  queen  Maud  helped  it  liberally. 

A  curious  little  story  is  told  by  the 
monk  of  Llanthony  about  queen  Maud. 
Hearing  of  William's  contempt  for  riches, 
"she  once  desired  that  he  would  give  her 
leave  to  place  her  hand  in  his  bosom;  he 
with  great  modesty  submitted  to  her  im- 
portunity; she  by  that  means  conveyed  a 
large  purse  of  gold  between  his  coarse  shirt 


and  iron  boddice,  and  thus,  by  a  pleasant, 
innocent  subtlety,  she  thought  to  ad- 
minister some  comfortable  relief  to  him. 
.  .  .  .  He  did  comply,  but  unwillingly, 
that  the  queen  might  extend  her  liberality 
in  adorning  the  church."  The  moral  of 
this  little  anecdote  is  that  queen  Maud  was 
a  brave  woman,  and  not  afraid  of  fleas. 

Of  course  there  had  to  be  something 
miraculous  about  the  building  of  this 
priory,  and  Giraldus  tells  us, — 

'*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  or  rather 
miracle,  concerning  Llanthony,  that,  although  it 
is  on  every  side  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
not  stony  or  rocky,  but  of  a  soft  nature,  and 
covered  with  grass,  that  parian  stones  are 
frequently  found  there,  and  are  called  free  stones, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  admit  of  being 
cut  and  polished ;  and  with  these  the  church  is 
beautifully  built.  It  is  also  wonderful,  that  when, 
after  a  diligent  search,  all  the  stones  have  been 
removed  from  the  mountains,  and  no  more  can  be 
found,  upon  another  search  a  few  days  afterwards, 
they  re-appear  in  greater  quantities  to  those  who 
seek  them.'* 

I  should  not  like  to  contradict  an  arch- 
deacon, and  especially  one  who  has  been 
dead  so  long,  and  can't  reply.  When  the 
Priory  was  built  Giraldus  was  not  born, 
and  he  came  into  the  world  nearly  700 
years  before  I  did.  All  I  will  venture  to 
state  is  that  the  ruins  now  remaining  are 
built  of  carefully  selected  old  red  sandstone, 
and  that  there  is  plenty  of  the  same  stuff 
to  be  got  by  quarrying  without  having  to 
haul  it  far. 

William  and  Ervistus  chose  the  Order 
of  Canons  regular,  an  inferior  sort  of 
Augustine  monks,  also  called  black  canona 
These  monks  wore  their  beards,  and  over 
their  black  cassock  a  white  rochet.  For 
outdoor  dress  they  wore  a  black  cloak  with 
a  hood  of  the  same  colour. 

From  London  and  Colchester  forty 
canons  were  drafted  to  the  new  priory, 
and  Ervistus  became  the  first  prior  of 
Llanthony. 


"^^    ^» 


•*  KiLSANOs,"— A  Tale  of  the  Welsh 

Mountains. 
For  those  who  love  quiet  restful  reading  I  can 
thoroughly     recommend     Mr.    Charles     Wilkin's 
<<  IQlsanos.*'     It  is  a  small  Shilling  volume,  pub- 


lished by  Messrs.  Daniel  Owen  &  Co.,  Cardiff.  It 
is  a  *'  tale  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  with  their  mist, 
and  storm,  aud  alternate  calm."  A  stranger  comes 
to  live  to  a  quiet  farmhouse  among  the  hills,  writes 
a  most  interesting  diary,— and  here  it  is. 


CLirt  Hole,  ^ 
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THE     EED     MARL     INDUSTRY. 
By  Joaif  E.  Thouas,  C.E.,  Wrexbam. 


AN  important  industry  has  been 
established  and  is  being  gradually 
developed  along  the  eastern  confinea  of 
Denbighshire,  an  industry  that  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  in  this 
country. 

Between  the  districts  of  Oswestry  on  the 
south  and  Gresford  on  the  north  there  is  a 
tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  Permian 
formation,  which  over-lies  the  coalfield  to 
the  east  of  the  district  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe. The  term  "  Permian  "  was  adopted 
by  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  from 
the  government  of  Perm,  in  European 
Russia,  where  the  same  beds  are  typically 
developed.  In  this  formation  there  are 
important  layers  or  beds  known  as  "  marls," 
some  red,  others  grey,  but  generally  de- 
noted "  red  marls ; "  and  it  is  upon  these 
that  the  red  marl  or  terra  cotta  industry 
is  situated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  only 
part  of  Wales  where  the  red  marl  is  found, 
and  the  full  extent  and  capacity  of  the 
17  2i 


deposits  in  this  part  are  not  yet  known, 
excepting  so  far  as  the  clay  holes  at  the 
various  works  already  established  ha\-e  ex- 
posed the  beds.  At  some  of  the  works 
they  are  only  partially  developed,  and  at 
others  more  so.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  supply  is  sufficient  for  much  greater 
development ;  and  there  is  ample  store  here 
for  generations  of  red  marl  workers  yet  to 
come. 

Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  the  first 
works  are  those  of  Penybout,  on  the  river 
Dee,  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  near 
the  boundary  of  Wynnstay  Park.  From 
this  point  the  deposit  undoubtedly  extends 
across  the  Park,  passing  the  small  but  in- 
teresting village  of  Ruabon.  Half  a  mile 
north  of  this  village  are  three  works  quite 
contiguous,  known  as  "  Tatham's  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Works,"  the  proprietor  being 
Mr.  Bowers ;  "  Terra  Cotta  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,"  proprietors,  Messrs.  Monk  and 
Newell ;  and  the  "  Gardden  Loilge.  Brick 
and  Terra  Cotta  Works,"  inanngcd  by  Mr. 


Jenks.  Further  northwards,  at  Hafod  y 
Bwch,  are  works  recently  established  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Dennis  and  Co. ;  and  at  King's 
Mills,  a  mile  east  of  Wrexham  are  two 
other  works, — the  "  Abenbury,"  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Davies  Brothers,  Wrexham  ;  and  the 
adjoining  works  knownas  "  King's  Mills,"be- 
longing  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Whitehouse, 
also  of  Wrexham.  From  this  point,  for 
some  three  miles  northwards,  the  same 
formation  ranges,  and  at  the  Wilderness, 
in  the  Alun  Valley  neai-  Gresford,  are  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Rea,  which  are 
the  last  along  the  tract  I  have  described. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Permian  beds  are  suddenly  cut  off  in  the 
Alun  Valley,  immediately  above  the  last 
named  works,  by  the  largest  known  fault 
in  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  "  Bala  fault," 
which  extends  from  the  sea  at  Barmouth, 
passes  through  the  middle  of  Bala  Lake, 
through  part  of  the  Vale  of  Ya],  through 
Nantyffnth,  Cefn  y  Bedd  near  Caergwrie, 
and,  crossing  the  Alun  Valley,  as  above 
stated,  finally  disappears  in  the  plains  of 
Cheshire. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  marl  in  this 
tract  of  country  is  not  all   of  the   same 


quality,  there  is  indeed  a  considerable  differ- 
ence ;  the  formation  may  be  divided  into- 
"  upper  "  and  "  lower  "  Permian,  the  lower 
predominating  to  the  south,  and  tlie  upper 
to  the  north. 

The  Peuybont  works  are  situated  in  the 
horse-shoe  bend  of  the  river  Dee  at  New- 
bridge, about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the 
fine  and  massive  viaduct  carrying  the  Great 
Western  Kailn~ay  main  line  across  the  Vale 
of  Llangollen.  The  proprietor  and  indeed 
the  founder  of  this  industry  in  Noith 
Wales  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards  of  Trevor  Hall, 
who  is  assisted  in  the  active  management 
by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards.  The 
local  manager  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Bishop,  and  to 
him  I  am  much  indebted  for  full  and  ready 
information  concerning  the  terra  cotta  in- 
dustry. 

The  Penybont  works  were  first  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale  in  1865,  and 
during  the  last  thirty  years  they  have 
gradually  developed  and  become  the  busy 
hive  of  industry  they  are  at  present. 

The  "clay  hole,"  where  the  various  beds 
of  marl  are  exposed  and  worked,  is  of 
considerable  extent,  being  about  200  yards 
from  south  to  north,  and  in  depth  from  70 
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to  90  feet.  It  is  a  bank  lying  high  above  iron,  which  13  a  natural  constituent  and 
the  river,  and  is  therefore  easily  drained  ;  not  chemically  combined,  and  this  colour 
and  the  thickness  of  the  marl, — -not  yet  becomes  brighter  after  the  clay  is  burnt. 
proved, — is  certain  to  be  very  great.  The  All  the  ware  made  from  this  material  can 
quality  of  the  clay  is  such  that  it  aufiera  be  burnt  without  losing  its  natural  colour, 
the  least  possible  contraction  by  firing.  It  Roofing  tiles  made  from  this  bed  of  clay 
is  very  hard  and  exact  in  form  when  burnt,  can  be  pressed  into  such  a  close  dense  sub- 
its  bricks  especially  having  a  remarkably  stance  that  they  will  not  absorb  moisture 
smooth  surface,  very  close  texture,  and  a  or  vegetate.  The  clay  is  therefore  par- 
hard  metallic  ring.  It  will  resist  great  ticularly  adapted  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
pressure,  and  is  of  a  singularly  bright  clear  view  for  the  manufacture  of  various  goods 
colour.  for  hospitals,  intirmaries,  and  such  like 
A  sample  has  been  analyzed  by  the  buildings.  "  In  dealing  with  terra  cotta," 
borough  analyst  at  Oswestry  with  the  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "it  is  well  to  call  to 
following  result, —  mind  that  we  are  not  experimenting  with  a 
J,  .  .^  new  and  untried  materia!,  but  are  reviving 
Co°mbiSld  Water'     '.'.                   '.'.     3-51  'be    oldest    architectural     composition    to 

Silica la-M  which   we  have   historical   leferences.     It 

Alumina     2010  has   been    discovered    amongst    the    ruins 

8«8quioxide       4-84  ^f  ^ggy^ja  and  lUyria,  and  portions  have 

Potaah*                                             2-37  been  found  in  remains  of  Roman  walls  after 

Soda 3-10  the  walls  themselves  have  crumbled  away." 

The  clay  hole  or  quarry  is  covered  with 

10000  a  network  of  tramways  at  varying  heights 
or  flooi's,  from  the  lowest  point  yet  reached 

From  this  analysis  the  excellent  quality  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.     These 

of  the  clay  is  apparent.     The  small  amount  miniature  railways  are  all  connected  in  one 

of  moisture, — about  1  in  20, — easily  amounts  way  or  other,  and  all  are  worked  by  steam 

for  the  shrinkage  being  less  than  that  of  power  from  the  engines  that  work  the  clay 

other  .clays.     Its  fine  colour  is  due  to  the  mills  and  other  machinery  in  connection, 

nicety  of  the  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  The  daily, output  of  clay  from  the  quarry 


is  on  the  average  300  tons,  and  the  fuel 
used  in  connection  with  steam  power  and 
the  kilns  is  about  80  tons  per  day.  All 
parts  of  the  works,  including  the  clay  hole, 
are  lighted  with  gas  made  on  the  spot,  or 
the  lucigen  light. 

There  are  four  mills  for  working  the 
clay,  each  being  served,  by  means  of  the 
trams  refeired  to,  direct  from  the  quarry, 
and  the  clay  prepared  by  each  for  its 
special  purpose.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
clay  in  its  plastic  state  for  whichever 
purpose  it  is  prepared. 

No.  1  mill  is  for  preparing  clay  ex- 
clusively for  red  prcised  bricks.  No.  2 
mill  is  for  clays  used  for  various  terra  cotta 
ware,  such  as  ridges,  moulded  bricks,  and 
ornamental  work.  No.  3  mill  is  for  clay 
in  the  manufacture  of  blue  biick  and  blue 
ware,  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom.  They  are  of  a  rich  blue 
colour  which  goes  through  the  article,  and 
not  a  mere  veneering.  No,  4  mill  is  for 
clays  for  roofing  tiles,  quarries,  and  other 
similar  ware. 


There  are  forty  kilns,  circular  and  sqaai-e, 
for  burning  the  material,  all  built  on  the 
down  draught  principle.  The  exhaust 
steam  from  the  five  engines  on  the  works 
is  utilized  for  drying  purposes  previous  to 
the  ware  being  sent  to  the  kilos. 

There  are  the  carpenter's  and  wheel- 
wright's shops  for  making  the  dies,  &&,  and 
other  departments  that  make  the  whole 
works  complete  in  themselves. 

Then  we  come  to  the  drawing  offices  and 
the  modelling  department.  In  the  former 
the  architect  s  drawings  are  detailed  out  to 
"  clay  size,"  and  then  sent  to  the  modellers, 
so  much  being  allowed  for  shrinkage  in  the 
process  of  burning 

The  clay  being  modelled  in  a  plastic 
state,  the  skilful  touch  of  the  artist's  hand 
is  thus  pourtrayed  in  as  artistic  and 
effective  a  manner  as  in  the  labourious 
process  of  carving  in  stone,  with  the 
advantage  that  it  con  be  added  to  or 
changed  at  pleasure,  and  fixed  by  burning 
when  the  architect  is  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced. 

There  are  engaged  at  these  works  about 
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450  men  and  boys,  ranging  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  upwards ;  and  many  of  the  best 
bands  are  those  who  have  commenced  early 
at  these  works,  and  have  shown  a  taste  for 
the  art,  some  of  them  becoming  quite 
experts  in  some  departments.  All  hands 
are  willing  ones,  being  encouraged  by  the 
kindly  disposition  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
management  generally. 

The  works  are  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  main  line  by  a  private 
branch  about  a  mile  long,  ob  well  as  with 
the  Shropshire  Union  Canal  by  a  tramway. 

"  The  best  clay  for  the  production  of 
brick  or  terra  cotta  is  that  in  which  silica 
and  alumina  bear  a  proportion  of  from  60 
to  65  parts  of  silica  to  20  to  25  parts  of 
alumina,  with  about  3  per  cent,  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  the  remainder  foreign 
material,  chiefly  ferruginous  oxides.  The 
best  known  available  beds  that  contain 
these  qualities  are  confined  to  the  limited 
area  of  the  Ruabon  district  of  North 
Wales ; "  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
clays  of  these  works  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  best  in  the  district  under  our 
notice. 


Many  important  buildings  have  been 
and  are  being  erected  entirely  by  terra 
cotta  from  these  works,  the  moat  important 
from  designs  by  the  eminent  architect  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.  Amongst  others  I  might 
mention  the  Great  Western  Goods  Station, 
Bishopgatc ;  St.  Paul's  School,  Kensing- 
ton ;  the  Prudential  Assurance  premises ; 
Hampstead  Congregational  Chapel  ;  the 
Chariag  Cross  Conservative  Club ;  a  great 
many  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by 
different  architects ;  and  at  Eaton  Hall  the 
Classic  Temple,  and  other  important  build- 
ings upon  the  estate  from  designs  by  Mr, 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Waterhouse;  ana  flnaUy  the 
Law  Courts,  Birmingham.  Now  in  course 
of  building  we  have  the  Board  Schools  at 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Newcastle  under 
Lyme,  Brymbo,  Gateshead,  and  Tunstall ; 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Bate  Docks,  and 
Police  Station,  Cardiff;  churches  at  Crewe 
and  Norwich  ;  Whitworth  Art  Gallery  ; 
Beaumont  Empire  Theatre,  Blackpool  ; 
Fumival's  Inn  for  the  Prudential,  by 
Waterhouse  and  others. 

The  Penybont  works  are  only  one  of  the 
many  which  Mr.  Edwards  carries  on  in  the 
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Buabon  district.  The  others  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  a  future  article  ou  the  fire  clay 
industry. 

Immediately  north  of  Kuabun  village  are 
Mr.  Bower's  or  "  Tatham's  Brick  Works," 
established  about  the  same  time  as  those  of 
Penybont.  These  works  are  not  on  a  large 
scale,  but  produce  some  excellent  terra 
cotta  ware.  They  are  connected  with  a 
wharf  on  the  Great  Western  main  line  by 
means  of  a  tramway. 

Adjoining,  further  north,  are  Messi's. 
Monk  and  Newell's  "  Terra  Cotta  Brick  and 
Tile  Works,"  where  goods  of  all  descriptions 
are  manufactured  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. These  works  are  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  have  been  established  since  1883. 
The  marl  is  of  considerable  thickness, — from 
40  to  60  feet, — and  is  worked  in  an  open  pit, 
the  marl  being  raised  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  trams.  The  appliances  here  are 
much  the  same  as  those  already  descnbed. 
In  the  twelve  years  these  works  have  been 
going,  terra  cotta  wares  of  every  description 
have  been  supplied  to  very  important 
buildings,  —  churches  and  hospitals,  —  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Bir- 


mingham, and  London.  A  Great  Western 
siding  runs  into  the  works. 

Adjoining  these  works  on  the  west  very 
important  works  are  being  established 
upon  the  Gardden  Lodge  Estate,  The  marl, 
which  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  in  the 
other  works,  is  of  considerable  extent.  The 
buildings  and  machinery  just  erected  are 
upon  on  extended  and  improved  scale,  and 
the  goods  produced  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  terra  cotta  works.  A  large  industry 
will  be  developed  here  in  time  to  come,  the 
extent  of  marl  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company  being  very  considerable  "The 
depth  of  the  clay  pit  at  present  is  about 
.50  feet,  but  the  marl  has  been  proved  by 
boring  to  be  at  least  2 1 1  f^t  thick ;  and 
presumably  the  marl  of  the  adjoining  works 
of  Messrs.  Monk  and  Newell,  is  of  equal 
thickness."  There  is  a  siding  here  also 
into  the  works.  Mr.  Henry  Jenks  is 
managing  director  of  the  company. 

At  Hafod  y  Bwch,  near  the  colliery  of 
that  name,  Mr.  Henry  Dennis  has  estab- 
lished brick  and  terra  cotta  works  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  works  being  laid  out  on 
the  m(fflt  approved  plans,  and  capable,  when 
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complete,  of  tuming  out  a  large  amount  of 
different  ware. 

A  mile  south  east  of  Wrexham  are  the 
terra  cotta  works  of  "  King's  Mills,"  and 
"  Abenbury."  The  former  was  established 
by  Mr.  K  M.  Jones  of  Wrexham,  some  ten 
years  ago ;  and,  although  on  a  small  scale, 
they  are  very  complete  and  produce  ex- 
cellent ware.  These  works  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Measrs.  Phillips  and  Whitehouse, 
and  await  further  developing.  Immedi- 
ately adjoining  are  new  works, "  Abenbury," 
iiow  being  opened  up  by  Messrs.  Davies 
Brothers,  Wrexham.  These  have  secured 
a  large  tract  of  ground  with  a  depth  of 
various  beds  at  least  40  feet  in  thickness. 
The  Wrexham  and  EUesmere  Railway  about 
to  be  opened  will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  both  these  works,  as  it  goes 
through  them  in  fact,  so  that  in  a  year  or 
so  direct  communication  will  be  secured 
with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  South  Wales  on  the 
other,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "Welsh 
System  "  as  against  the  larger  companies. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Wilderness  Works  " 
of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Rea.  The  marl  here 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  such  quantity  as 
to  thickness  as  it  is  further  south,  owing 
possibly  to  its  being  cut  off  abruptly  as 
already  noted.  There  may  be  what  are 
called  "  pockets  "  here  and  there  of  greater 
thickness.  It  would  appear  from  the 
following  analysis  that  it  would  compare 
favourably  with  other  marls  of  the 
district, — 


MARL. 


RED. 

Hydroscopic  Mixture    . .     8  01 
Combined     Water     and 

Organic  Matter  2*90 

SiUca        62-80 

Alumina 16*94 

Protoxide  of  Iron  . .  1  '27 

Peroxide  of  Iron    . .  6* 50 

Lime        0-98 

Magnesia         I'lo 

Potash      1-75 

Soda 2-16 


99-46 


BLUE. 

2-8o 

4-36 
55-67 
20-53 
2-12 
6-17 
1-74 
201 
2-40 
0-26 

98-11 


in  the  Ruabon  and  Wrexham  district. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  in  the 
presence  of  lime,  as  given  in  the  above 
analysis.  The  proprietors  say, — "  It  is  an 
honest  and  beautiful  material  for  building, 
in  sul  stance  indestructible,  with  a  smooth 
hard  surface  impervious  to  moisture  and 
unaffected  by  acids  or  atmospheric  im- 
purities. Conseauently  change  of  weather 
or  extremities  or  climate,  or  even  lapse  of 
time,  have  no  influence  upon  it." 

Amongst  the  buildings  erected  from 
these  works  are  Liverpool  University 
College  (Waterhouse),  Prudential  Assur- 
ance, Birmingham  (Waterhouse),  Liverpool 
College  (E.  H.  Bermer),  Shakespeare  Hotel, 
Birkenhead  (Walker),  Public  Hall,  Neston, 
and  others. 

There  is  a  branch  railway  from  the  Great 
Western  into  the  works,  which  is  of  much 
convenience  in  the  transit  of  their  goods  to 
the  large  towns  of  England. 

At  the  various  works  above  named  there 
are  about  1,800  men  and  boys  employed; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  years  to  come,  these 
works,  which  are  now  only  partially  de- 
veloped, will  be  opened  out,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  many  hundreds  more.  There 
is  plenty  of  marl  in  the  district  for  im- 
portant developments. 


We  are  told  that  these  beds  of  clay  are 
of  the  purest  and  finest  character,  and  the 
terra  cotta  produced  from  them  is  equal  in 
colour,  texture,  and  durability  to  the  best 
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The  illustrations  of  the  article  on  the  red  marl 
industry  have  been  prepared  from  excellent 
photographs  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Edwards,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  amateur 
photographers  in  Wales.  The  editor  begs  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thankiuff  Mr.  Lloyd  Edwards 
and  others  for  the  pretty  jmotographs  of  Welsh 
scenes  forwarded  to  him  for  insertion  in  Wales. 
There  are  no  contributions  that  are  more  welcome. 

The  next  two  numbers  of  Wales  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  holiday  numbers,  the  one  bein^ 
chiefly  devoted  to  accounts  of  seaside  resorts  and 
the  other  to  accounts  of  the  best  mountain  rambles 
in  Wales.  In  the  numbers  following,  more  space 
will  be  given  to  accounts  of  Welsh  industries,  from 
the  strawberry  beds  of  the  Yale  of  Maelor  to  the 
steel  industry  of  the  Rhymni,  and  from  bee 
farming  in  the  wilds  of  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  the 
multitudinous  industries  of  Newport,  Cardiff,  and 
Swansea.  Gentle  readers  will  not  be  averse,  I 
believe,  to  forget  occasionally  those  industries  with 
which  we  associate  the  noise  of  steel  hammers  and 
the  tread  of  many  feet, — the  important  industries 
of  our  country  as  far  as  br:ad  winning  and  wealth 
producing  goes, — in  order  to  spend  a  day,  say, 
with  the  sahnon  fishermen  on  the  Teivy. 
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IV. — FROM  JOHN   KELSALE  S  DIARF. 


19,  VI. — Was  at  meeting  where  were 
Samuel  Hopwood,  returning  from  Ireland, 
and  John  Turner  of  Lusgan  with  him,  the 
latter  had  a  good  and  comfortable  oppor- 
tunity in  the  meeting. 

29,  VII. — Went  to  meeting,  being  the 
monthly  meeting ;  afterwards  to  town. 
30th  ;  was  at  Hengwrt  and  at  Llindir ; 
went  afterwards  to  the  burial  of  Rowland 
Pughe,  butler  at  Nanney,  at  Llanfachreth. 

11,  VIII. — Read  over  this  day  most  of 
Matthew  and  all  Mark  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  made  some  remarks  as  to 
the  translation  in  Latin. 

17,  VIII. — This  evening,  young  Mr. 
Lloyd  came  here.  18th ;  about  3  p.m.,  he 
went  for  Llwyndu  along  with  Lewis  Pugh, 
intending  next  day  to  go  to  Llanfread 
forge,  near  Aberystwyth,  another  furnace 
belonging  to  the  Paytons. 

21,  IX. — John  Eelsale  was  much  tendered 
and  strengthened  after  various  trials  by 
the  felt-fresh  incomes  of  Divine  mercy  and 
goodness. 

5, 1.,  1731. — Last  week  I  left  off  taking 
tobacco,  having  used  it  for  some  years; 
designing  for  the  future  to  take  not  so 
much,  if  any,  thereof;  though  I  had  no 
aversion  to  it,  but  was  fearful  of  taking 
more  than  was  proper  or  needful. 

17,  I. — Was  at  the  burial  of  an  old 
neighbour,  William  Probert. 

18,  I. — Was  at  meeting  where  was  a 
stranger  from  Bucks  Co.,  Pensylvannia, 
namely,  Arthur  Jones.  He  was  born  near 
Bala.  He  was  concerned  in  Welsh.  He 
made  a  fine  observation  on  Ruth  and  her 
great  humility  and  self  denial ;  and  after 
blessing,  &;c.,  advised  all  to  keep  humble 
and  low  in  their  places,  and  near  to  Truth, 
which  would  be  a  certain  record,  one  day. 
He  also  made  a  few  remarks  on  Manoah 
and  his  desire  to  speak  with  the  angel 
himself,  and  to  learn  from  him  more  fully 
how  to  order  the  child  they  were  to  have, 
&c.  Divers  other  things  he  spoke  in  much 
tendemesa     Went  hence  to  Bala. 

20, 1. — Was  at  the  burial  of  Evan  Rees' 
son.     21st ;  went  out  early,  stayed  awhile 


at  Drwsnant  and  then  went  on  with 
several  friends  to  Hendre  Vawr,  near  Bala, 
thirteen  miles,  where  was  our  said  friend 
Arthur  Jones.  There  was  a  large  meeting, 
many  people  ;  and  he  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity among  them.  Thomas  Hughes  from 
Denbigh  also  there,  but  he  did  not  appear 
in  testimony.  The  widow  of  the  house 
made  us  good  welcome,  and  we  dined  there 
and  returned  home  to  Dolgelley  that  night, 
I  being  well  satisfied  with  my  journey. 

28,  I. — Went  with  several  friends  to 
Machynlleth,  where  was  also  John  Goodwin, 
Arthur  Jones,  and  several  others ;  and  a 
large  meeting  out  of  doors. 

1,  II. — This  morning,  our  friends  Hugh 
Rowlands,  Robert  Lewis,  and  Arthur  Jones, 
came  down  to  our  house,  with  whom  we 
had  a  little  meeting,  they  being  visiting 
families.  Went  afterwards  to  meeting, 
being  monthly  meeting  day. 

19,  II. — Set  out  early  with  Hugh 
Rowland  for  the  yearly  meeting  at  Ludlow, 
joined  some  Montgomery  friends  on 
the  way.  The  public  meeting  held  in  the 
castle.  Very  large  and  peaceable.  John 
Hodge,  Thomas  Story,  John  Irwen,  and 
John  Fallowfield  engaged  in  it.  In  the 
afternoon  the  meeting  held  in  two  large 
halls,  supposed  to  be  about  2,000  present. 
These  friends,  also  Benjamin  Holme,  Samuel 
Overton,  Joshua  Toft,  and  others,  had  a 
good  opportunity  in  each  place.  Next  day 
early  was  the  meeting  for  business,  and 
afterwards  two  more  large  public  meetings 
for  worship.  The  people  very  civil.  S?x 
constables  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to 
keep  the  people  so ;  which  they  did  well. 
The  next  yearly  meeting  te  be  at  Bala. 

3,  III. — About  home  attending  the  boys, 
— scholars, — about  fourteen  of  them.  Re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Benjamin  Holme  about 
appointing  a  meeting  for  John  Goodwin 
and  Arthur  Jones  at  Dinas  and  Dolgelley. 

6,  III. — Went  this  morning  te  Hengwrt, 
and  got  leave  of  Robert  Vaughan  to  have 
the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  meet- 
ing gathered  there  about  noon,  the  Hall 
being    nearly   full.     A.   Jones,   but    more 
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especially  John  Qoodwin,  had  a  good 
opportunity ;  and  many  spoke  well  of  what 
they  had  heard.  After  meeting,  about  ten 
of  us  dined  at  Tymawr,  and  there  came 
Kobert  Nanney,  T.  Jones, — the  school- 
master,— and  others,  and  stayed  with  us  till 
we  came  out  of  town.  Edward  Jones  of 
Talcot  was  with  the  friends,  and  Q.  Owen 
from  Dolobran.  They  were  to  have  a 
meeting  the  next  day  at  Llanuwchllyn,  near 
Bala. 

9,  III. — Went  out  early  and  got  to  Bala 
before  nine ;  stayed  about  an  nour ;  then 
went  to  Hendre  Vawr,  where  was  a  meeting 
out  of  doors ;  pretty  large,  and  the  people 
very  sober  and  solid.  John  Goodwin,  A. 
Jones,  and  John  Parry  of  Denbigh,  had  all 
of  them  good  service,  and  it  was  a  good 
and  comfortable  meeting.  At  four  p.m., 
another  large  meeting  at  the  back  of  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  Bala,  where,  considering 
the  crowd,  John  Goodwin  especially  had 
much  place  among  the  people.  Spent  the 
evening  with  said  friends  and  others,  most 
of  us  staying  all  night  in  town.  10th  ;  this 
morning  took  leave  of  the  friends;  they 
and  Edward  Jones  intending  for  Llanrwst 
and  some  parts  of  Carnarvonshire. 

31,  III.— Sometime  ago, — about  8th,  inst., 
— it  was  much  on  my  mind,  how,  though 
we  have  large  meetings  in  many  places, 
and  the  people  seem  affected  with  what 
they  hear,  yet  I  find  little  or  no  convince- 
ment  follows,  which  makes  me  think  the 
manner  and  way  that  Truth  is  now  pub- 
lished to  the  people  is  not  as  formerly  it 
was  when  many  were  gathered  to  the 
church.  The  government  and  people  of 
the  better  sort  are  very  kind  and  civil  to 
friends,  and  they  have  respect  and  interest, 
with  them.  Yea,  the  very  priests*  in  diverse 
places  are  seemingly  at  least  loving  to 
iriends,  and  they  being  unwilling  to  give 
them  offence, — as  they  call  it, — are  too  easy 
towards  them  in  respect  to  religious  matters. 
Their  example  makes  the  common  people, 
knowing  the  favour  that  is  shown  them 
by  their  superiors,  behave  themselves  more 
civilly.  But  I  do  not  see  that  this  adds 
a  little  or  anything  to  the  increase  and 

*  John  KeU&le  himself  was  on  good  social  terms  with  the  Vicar 
of  M«lfod  and  the  clergy  at  Dolgelley  and  elsewhere. 


prosperity  of  Truth.  And  had  friends 
commission, — I  am  not  for  any  to  go  with- 
out commission, — to  testify  openly  against 
the  reigning  wicked  practices  in  the  great 
and  the  lifeless  superstitious  ministry  of 
the  priests, — both  of  which  in  my  thoughts 
are  as  visible  and  flagrant  as  ever, — there 
would  be  more  converted  to  God  in  a  little 
time.  For  it  is  in  vain  to  be  lopping  at 
the  branches  when  the  roots  remains  strong 
and  spreading.  And  it  is  my  belief  God 
will  raise  in  due  time  a  people  out  of 
friends  or  others  who  will  be  commissioned 
to  strike  at  the  root  and  trunk  of 
antichrist  without  regard  to  the  frowns  or 
favour  of  high  or  low,  clergy  or  others. 
And  then  and  not  till  then  shall  we  have 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  church.  I 
had  moaned  in  secret  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  laid  as  a  work  and  concern  upon  some 
of  our  eminent  friends  and  ministers. 
The  present  concern  and  labour  seems  not 
to  be  effectual. 

80,  III. — Went  to  Llwynon  to  visit 
Owen  Lewis,  who  had  been  sick  some  time. 
Met  there  with  Ellis  Lewis  just  returned 
from  visiting  friends  in  the  north. 

10,  IX. — William  Longmuxe  from  Crook 
in  Westmorland,  and  Thomas  Chapman 
from  Bentham  in  Yorkshire.  Had  a 
meeting  at  Tyddyn  y  Garreg. 

2,  X. — Went  to  town, — Dolgelley, — 
about  sundry  matters,  and  thence  to  Llwyn 
to  the  burial  of  Nicodemus  Jones.  6th ; 
the  fair  at  Dolgelley,  very  much  hurried ; 
bought  two  quarters  of  beef  at  under  l^d. 
per  pound,  and  some  butter  at  2fd.  per 
pound. 

14,  X. — Bought  a  quarter  of  beef  at  l^d. 
per  pound,  and  3^  stone  of  cheese  at  4s. 

15,  X. — Went  to  Hengwrt,  and  spoke 
with  R.  Yaughan  about  the  Hall  in  Bala 
for  the  yearly  meeting;  had  his  consent. 
Went  afterwards  to  Llindir  and  Brynadda. 
Spent  some  time  with  Esquire  Braithwait, 
&c.  21st ;  was  at  Caerynwch.  Went 
thence  to  the  burial  of  our  friend  Ellis 
Powell's  wife,  many  people  present ;  and 
Ellis  Lewis  had  a  good  opportunity  with 
them  at  the  meeting  house.  30th  ;  was  in 
town  and  at  the  burial  of  Ellen  Nanney, 
widow. 
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VII. — THE  king's  own   QUEST,  OR  THE   LEGENIJ  OF  GUENEVER. 
By  J.  Ckaten  Tiiouas. 

l^e  gist  ol  the  f  allovliig  legend  mnr  BtUl  be  heard  trom  the  lips  of  the  ilwellen  in  the  valley  ot  the  Unk. 


T  OW  by  the  TIsk's  swift  nmoing  tide, 
■*— '  Beneath  a  st«ep  stwpendoua  down, 
A  castle  stood  in  all  its  pride. 

Owned  by  a  knight  of  great  renown ; 
And  with  him  dwelt  ina  daughter  fair, 

Named  by  the  folk  on  ovei^  hand 
"  Ouenever  with  the  golden  hair." 

And  ahe  was  loved  throughout  the  land. 

Once  on  a  Bummer  moming  bright, 

King  Arthur,  passing  on  hia  way, 
Was  greeted  by  this  princely  knight, 

Who  bade  him  for  a  little  stay. 
The  king,  in  very  happy  mind, — 

Who  rode  a  palfrey  meanly  dressed, — 
Thinking  the  noble  wondioua  kind, 

Aaaented  to  his  prompt  request. 

The  knight  knew  not  the  king,  but  thought 

Hia  gueat  was  merely  a  passer  by ; 
And  hailed  him  aa  he  felt  he  ought, 

Just  for  the  love  of  chivalry. 
The  king  dismounted,  and  the  twain 

Paeaed  onward  through  the  guarded  gate. 
Where  many  on  arrant  knigbt  was  slain. 

And  many  a  worthy  met  his  fat«." 

Then  through  a  courtyard  overspread 

With  tanning,  and  gay  stages  round, — 
While  banners  floated  overbold, — 

Like  some  imminent  battle  ground ; 
FntU  at  length  they  reached  the  hall, 

Where  a  substantial  meal  was  spread 
For  strangers  who  might  chanoe  to  call, 

Or  humble  folk  who  needed  bread. 

Now  when  they  both  had  lunched,  the  chat 

Fell  chiefly  on  the  latest  quest 
Or  tourney,  and  on  this  and  that. 

Until  the  boat  quite  plainly  guessed 
His  friend  must  be  some  trusty  knight, 

Who  sought  a  queat  with  worthy  aim 
In  any  battle  for  the  right, 

Although  he  could  not  laom  his  name. 

"  My  worthy  guest,"  the  prince  exclaimed, 
"  By  the  high  cross !  I  charge  thee,  aay. 

Art  thou  a  knight  by  Arthur  named 
For  aome  adventurous  quest  this  way. 


Tea,  I  perceive  that  by  thy  mien. 
And  speech  so  full  of  stories  bold. 

That  thou  hast  many  a  battle  seen. 
Which  oommon  eyes  could  not  behold. 

"  Indeed  the  providenc*  is  great 

Which  brought  thee  here,  for  I  am  bound 
To  settle  my  fair  daugbter'a  fate. 

To-morrow  on  the  nesting  ground. 
With  one  Sir  Eees,  a  olack-plumed  knave. 

Who  haunts  my  castle,  night  and  day. 
Daring  my  daughter's  hand  to  crave. 

Of  me,  in  this  ungracious  way. 

' '  li^  helm  it  bears  a  plume  of  white. 

My  lance  is  tipped  with  tempered  steel ; 
My  chan^r  ready  for  the  fight. 

To  m^e  thia  haughty  coxcomb  feel. 
If  thou  const  therefore  wield  the  lance, 

And  bear  my  shield  before  this  foe, 
The  courage  he  may  vaunt,  perchance, 

May  end  in  sudden  overthrow." 

Then  Arthur  said, — "  I  am  a  knight, 

Of  no  particular  degree ; 
Yet  I  will  wear  the  plume  of  white. 

And  stand  the  tournament  for  thee. 
Content  if  I  should  win  the  tilt. 

To  aet  the  realm  for  ever  free 
From  one  so  deeply  steeped  in  guilt. 

And  void  of  common  chivalry." 

The  day  passed  by ;  and  evening  brought 

Much  merriment  when  it  was  told 
How  the  great  battle  would  be  fought 

To-morrow  by  a  stranger  bold. 
While  Arthur  strolling  out  at  dusk. 

About  the  palace  gardens  fair. 
Which  flankM  the  ever  murmuring  Usk, 

Espied  the  loved  Guenever  there. 

And  she  was  bearing  roses  choice. 

To  weave  within  her  golien  hair; 
And  singing  in  a  pensive  voice, 

Unconscious  of  his  presence  there. 
But  when  they  caught  each  other's  glance. 

With  love  intuitive  they  met, 
For  love  had  ne'er  so  good  a  chance 

To  mingle  two  such  spirits  yet. 
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'*  0  woiihv  knieht ! "  Ghxenever  said, 

*'  Wilt  tiiou  l£e  battle  win  for  me, 
And  rid  us  of  this  tyrant  dread, 

E'en  for  the  love  of  chivalry  ?  " 
<<  Ah  I  "  said  the  king,  "  yet  since  I  know 

That  thou  the  sacred  prize  wilt  be, 
I  will  this  traitor  overthrow, 

And  win  a  sweeter  victory." 

The  night  soon  fled ;  and  from  the  start 

Of  the  eventful  day  low  sounds 
Of  great  excitement,  like  a  mart, 

Arose  throughout  the  castle  bounds ; 
And  somehow  it  was  noised  abroad. 

So  much  that  visitors  were  there 
From  far  and  near ;  emd  many  a  lord, 

And  squire,  each  with  his  lady  fair. 

The  sun  shone  bright,  and  by  the  hour 

For  the  great  joust,  a  crowd  select 
Sat  staged  around ;  and  every  tower 

Was  blazoned,  and  with  banners  decked. 
Beneath  a  gold  pavilion  high, 

Guenever  sat  to  watch  the  fight. 
With  all  her  fair  attendants  by. 

And  yeomen  dad  in  armour  bright. 

Her  father  was  not  far  away. 

Hidden  by  draperies,  unseen. 
Where  he  could  also  eye  the  fray. 

And  scan  each  thrust  and  parry  keen. 
An  altar  near  the  paling  stood, 

Bearing  the  cups  of  gold,  and  high 
Above  a  crucifix  of  wood, 

And  shaven  priests  all  standing  by. 

As  when  a  sense  of  stillness  falls, 

Before  an  imminent  event, 
And  speech  is  hushed,  and  vulgar  calls 

Give  place  to  anxious  wondeiment ; 
So  at  this  hour  no  soul  bestirred. 

And  not  a  sound  from  nature  rose. 
Until  the  herald's  note  was  hear.1, 

Calling  the  knights  within  the  close. 

Sir  Bees  first  entered,  clad  in  mail. 

Biding  a  charger  sixteen  hands, 
Clad  likewise  from  its  head  to  tail, 

And  studded  o'er  with  gilded  bands. 
Then  came  bold  Arthur's  massive  form, 

And  o'er  his  silver  helm  the  plumes 
Bose  as  the  sea  spi*ay  in  a  storm. 

Then  followed  armourers  and  grooms. 

The  knights  dismounted,  and  before 

The  altar  knelt,  while  prayer  was  read, 
According  to  the  common  law. 

And  special  sacred  masses  said. 
Then  with  a  vigour  fierce  and  strong. 

Each  to  his  trusty  saddle  sprang, 
They  grasped  their  shining  limces  loug, 

Amid  the  hearty  shouts  that  rang. 

Each  charger  spurred,  ran  to  with  might. 
The  lances  met,  and  met  again, 

With  countless  thrusts,  until  the  knight 
Sir  Bees, — the  black  plumed  knight, — was 
slain. 


For  Arthur,  maddened  as  a  lion. 
Had  splintered  his  opponent's  shield. 

And  pierced  him  with  his  lance  of  iron, 
Till  he  fell  backwards  on  the  field. 

*'  Alas,  alack ! "  some  people  cried, 

"  It  was  not  good  Sir  Bees  to  sluy ; 
For  he  was  young  and  in  his  pride. 

While  Leo  is  but  old  and  gray." 
Then  Merlin  on  the  scene  appeared, 

In  robes  of  black  well  girdled  round, 
A  staff  in  hand,  and  his  long  beard 

Seemed  almost  reaching  to  the  ground. 

Then  when  the  white-plumed  knight  stood 
down 

Amid  admiring  courtiers  gay, 
Guenever  brought  a  golden  crown. 

To  crown  him  victor  of  the  day. 
And  old  Sir  Leo,  glad  in  mind, 

Praised  well  his  substitute,  and  said, — 
'*  Ask  ye  a  gift  of  any  kind, 

Now  that  mine  enemy  is  dead." 

And  Arthur  who,  though  wounded  slight. 

And  sitting  while  the  smith  undid 
His  bands,  replied,  —  *'  O  worthy  knight. 

Although  my  name  from  thee  is  hid, 
I  ask  not  gold,  or  state,  or  land. 

Of  these  I  have  not  any  need ; 
But  give  me  fair  Guenever' s  hand ; 

It  is  for  her  this  day  I  bleed." 

*'  Yea,"  said  Sir  Leo,  '*  she  is  thine. 

And  I  perceive  she  loves  thee  too ; 
Take  her,  and  may  the  hand  divine 

Be  ever  over  both  of  you." 
And  Arthur  bowed,  and  smiling,  gazed 

Lovingly  at  Guenever's  face. 
While  he  his  silver  visor  raised, 

And  drew  her  to  his  close  embrace. 

Then  Merlin,  as  the  helm  was  moved 

From  off  the  victor's  heated  brow. 
Said, — **  This  brave  man,  so  nobly  proved. 

Is  one  to  whom  the  nations  bow  ! 
King  Arthur  is  the  valiant's  name, 

Who  came  disguised,  and  humbly  dressed. 
Not  to  acquire  a  knightly  fame. 

But  the  fair  Guenever  in  quest." 

"  Fair  is  the  dawn  within  the  breast 

Of  that  sweet  power  from  above. 
Which  urges  onward  to  the  quest 

Of  an  unchanging,  perfect  love. 
And  great  the  king,  who,  circled  round 

With  privileges  few  could  see. 
When  found  upon  the  common  ground. 

Fighting  for  love  and  chastity." 

Then  was  excitement  passing  high. 

For  none  could  hardly  understand 
How  the  good  king  coidd  nearly  die. 

To  win  Guenever's  fair  white  hand. 
Yet  it  was  true ;  so  it  is  said, — 

And  fifty  knights  that  self -same  day. 
Upon  a  car  by  palfreys  led, 

Bore  the  brave  king  and  bride  away. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


PWLLYGWYNT. 


A  MONG  Captain  Trevor's  many  virtues,  not  the 
^^  least,  without  doubt,  was  his  power  of  fore- 
seeing important  events.  And  he  never  struck  the 
nail  more  fairly  on  its  head  than  in  his  prophecy 
about  PwUygwynt.  For  before  a  few  weeks  had 
passed  the  old  mine  stopped,  or,  in  the  graphic 
words  of  the  Captain^s  prophecy, — **  Pwllgwynt*s 
head  fell  in.''  Not  only  was  the  **  puddling  "  not 
** lively,"  and  the  "trollies"  not  carrying  lead  to 
lianerchymor, — ^which  was  never  the  case  as  a  fact 
at  PwUygwynt, — but  "the  engine  even  was  not 
snorting."  In  the  vicinity  of  PwUygwynt  the 
sUence  of  the  engine  was  quite  painful  to  the 
inhabitants.  Within  the  sound  of  PwUygwynt 
engine  many  a  chUd  had  been  bom  and  reared, — 
had  played  and  gone  to  the  day  school  and  the 
chapel;  in  the  sound  of  the  engine  parents  and 
chUdren  had  been  accustomed  to  shout  when 
speaking,  so  that  they  might  make  themselves 
heard.  Bob  Matthews,  the  bird  catcher,  used  to 
get  sixpence  a  head  more  for  every  singing  bird  he 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine,  as  it  was 
a  certainty  that  the  bird  would  sing  louder  and 
clearer  than  birds  of  other  neighbourhoods.  Day 
and  night  the  noise  of  the  engine  had  been  as 
veritable  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  district  as  is  the 
noise  of  a  river  or  a  water-f aU  in  locaHties  where 
nature  has  placed  them.  After  the  mine  had  stopped, 
the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  Hve  near  it 
felt  as  if  they  had  changed  their  place  of  abode ; 
for  a  time,  until  they  got  accustomed  to  it,  they 
felt  very  curiously,  and  were  always  asking  them- 
selves what  was  the  cause  of  the  feeling.  The 
women  looked  at  the  dock, — ^was  it  that  that  had 
stopped  ?  For  a  time,  the  inhabitants  experienced 
a  difficulty  in  sleeping  at  night.  The  mine  engine 
had  acted  as  a  cradle  to  them,  and  when  the  cradle 
stopped  rocking  everyone  opened  his  eyes  and  was 
very  wide  awiJ^e.  But  these  were  comparatively 
only  smaU  and  imimportant  matters.  The  in- 
habitants soon  realized  the  true  meaning  of  the 
silence.  It  was  obvious  that  scores  of  men  who 
were  heads  of  famUies  were  out  of  work, — scores 


who  had  been  accustomed  to  Uve  from  hand  to 
mouth,  with  nothing  for  themselves  and  their 
famines  in  the  future,  and  not  only  this,  but  they 
were  not  clear  from  debt  as  to  the  past,  as  many  a 
shop-keeper's  book  could  testify.  Beyond  the 
circle  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  stopping  of 
PwUygwynt  was  a  trivial  matter.  The  news 
scarcely  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  county.  The 
news  might  by  accident  reach  the  ears  of  people 
who  Hved  ten  miles  away,  and  perhaps  they  may 
have  said, — "  What  a  pity,"  but  they  never  thought 
any  more  about  it  afterwards.  But  to  the  poor 
miners  who  had  been  accustomed  to  entirely  de- 
pend on  PwUygwynt  for  their  sustenance,  the 
stoppage  of  the  mine  was  a  serious  and  bitter 
event  indeed.  Their  wages,  goodness  knows,  had 
for  years  been  pitifuUy  smaU,  scarcely  fourteen 
shUlings  a  week,  but  they  were  the  best  that 
Captain  Trevor  under  the  circumstances  could 
afford  them.  By  making  the  foot  fit  the  boot, 
they  had  been  able  to  Uve  on  this.  They  Uved 
outside  the  district  of  the  Local  Board,  and  so, 
though  the  pigstye  was  often  less  than  the 
necessary  five  yards  from  the  house,  they  had  been 
able  to  keep  a  pig,  which,  when  ready  for  the 
butcher,  paid  the  rent.  Thomas  Bartiey  had 
preached  to  them  for  many  years, — espedaUy  on 
fair  days, — on  the  profit  to  be  made  by  poor  men  by 
keeping  pigs,  and  the  fruit  of  his  preaching  was  ap- 
parent amongst  the  PwUygwynt  miners.  Though 
Thomas  only  bought  two  pigs,  or  three  at  the 
most,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  his  presence  was 
indispensable  at  every  fair.  It  was  seldom  that 
any  of  his  neighbours  ventured  to  buy  a  porker  or 
store  pig  at  a  fair  without  consulting  Thomas 
Bartiey ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  seldom  that  they 
did  not  soon  find  out  that  they  had  made  a  bad 
bargain.  Thomas  lost  in  this  way  six  clear  days  a 
year  in  serving  his  neighbours  without  receiving  a 
penny  of  pay.  Why  then  do  the  judges  at  Eis- 
teddfods grumble  about  their  having  to  adjudicate 
for  next  to  nothing,  and  that  only  once  a 
year  P  I  must  admit  that,  at  times,  Thomas  would 
realize  how  much  time  he  had  lost  by  serving 
others,  and  determine  that  he  would  never  go  to 
a  fair  except  when  he  reaUy  had  to  buy  a  pig  for 
himself.     But  when    the    fair    days    came,    his 
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conscience  began  to  prick  him,  and  in  the 
anticix>ation  of  the  probability  that  some  of  his 
neighbours  might  make  bad  bargains,  he  would 
say  to  his  wife, — *'  Barbara,  I  shall  never  in  all  my 
life  be  happy  in  my  mind  again  if  I  don't  go  to  the 
fair,"  and  to  the  fair  he  would  go,  sure  enough. 

Whilst  Thomas  was  talking  one  day  about  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  keeping  pigs,  he  said, — 

"  You  hear  some  folk  say  that  the  silliest  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  keeping  pigs.  And  IVe 
always  noticed  that  those  who  talk  like  that  are 
lazy  people,  untidy  in  their  living.  Only  yesterday 
as  ever  was,  old  Betty  Williams  says  to  me, — 
'  Thomas  Bartley,'  says  she,  '  do  you  think  as  how 
keeping  pigs  paysP'  And  says  I, — *If  every 
body  paid  as  well  as  pigs,  they'd  be  all  right, 
Betty.  I  never  saw  a  pig  as  didn't  pay,  but  I've 
seen  many  a  woman  as  never  paid.'  She  had  owed 
me  two  bob  for  mending  a  pair  of  boots  for  I  don't 
know  how  long,  you  know,  but  I  g^t  a  chance 
then  of  giving  a  dig  to  the  old  hag,  and  you  never 
seed  anyone  change  the  subject  quicker.  But, 
twiztyou  and  me,  and  to  speak  particular  like,  I 
don't  think  as  how  keeping  pigs  does  pay,  if  you 
reckon  up  everything,  and  put  a  price  on  every  job 
as  is  done  for  'em.  To  begin  with,  it  don't  pay 
a  man  who  is  too  haughty, — no  offence,  mind, — 
to  lay  hold  of  a  truss  of  straw,  and  wash  out  the 
stye.  And  it  doesn't  pay  a  man  neither  who  haint 
got  the  consdenoe  to  give  it  the  proper  sort  of 
food;  for,  you  know,  a  pig  must  get  his  proper 
sort  of  food  afore  he'll  come  on  at  all,  just  like  any 
other  human  being.  But  what  I  was  agoing  to 
say  is, — and  I'll  stick  to  it,  too,  as  long  as  I 
breathe, — a  poor  man, — a  working  man, — ^will 
never  do  better  than  to  keep  a  pig,  especially  if 
there's  a  bit  of  wild  carrots  or  nettles  agrowing 
near  his  house,  they're  first  prize  things  for  pigs. 
I  look  at  it  in  this  way, — ^keeping  a  pig  is  very  like 
a  Saving^  Bank.  Tou'd  never  say, — to  speak 
partic'lar  like, — as  a  Savings  Bank  pays,  for,  my 
dear  chap,  what  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent?  It 
aint  worth  a  man's  while  to  take  a  bit  of  money 
there, — that's  to  say  for  the  sake  of  the  interest, — 
and  yet  no  man  in  his  senses  ud  say  that  it  aint  a 
good  thing  to  put  money  in  a  Savings  Bank.  To 
my  thinking, — and  I  have,  to  take  the  usual  run 
of  men,  kept  as  many  pigs  as  any  un  in  the 
country,— keeping  a  pig  pays  a  deal  better  than  a 
Savings  Bank.  For  it's  this  way,  you  see.  Just 
think  of  a  mun  as  has  made  up  his  mind- to  save 
up  and  put  his  coin  in  a  Savings  Bank.  Very 
well.  Say  he  saves  a  bob  a  week.  Very  well. 
But  on  some  week  or  other  the  man  will  be  pinched 
a  bit;  he  may  have  missed  a  day,  or  been  tempted 
to  buy  something  he  didn't  really  need,  and  the 
Savings  Bank  must  take  its  chance,  and  so  it  will 


be  that  you  have  never  seen  so  little  as  there'll  be 
in  that  Savings  Bank  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
if  a  man  had  had  a  pig,  and  the  conscience  to  feed 
it  well,  he  would  have  been  found  to  have  brought 
it  food  even  if  he  had  not  enough  food  himself. 
I'll  tell  you  something  else,  too, — a  man  don't 
like  to  go  with  a  little  bit  of  a  trifle  of  coin  to  a 
bank,  and  if  he  tries  to  keep  it  in  the  house  till  it 
makes  a  sort  of  tidy  sum,  some  mishap  always 
comes  and  takes  it  away.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell 
about  Ned  Jones,  who  tried  a  bit  a  while  back  to 
keep  his  money  in  his  house  ?  No  P  Well,  this 
was  it.  Ned  made  up  his  mind  once  to  give  up  his 
baccy,  and  save  a  bit  of  money  without  his  wife 
knowing  anything  about  it.  Twelve  bob  his 
wages  were,  and  it  was  under  the  bed  post  that 
Ned  used  to  keep  his  swag.  He  had  been  at  it  for 
fifteen  weeks,  and  had  collected, — so  he  said, — 
seven  and  sixpence, — a  half  crown  piece  under 
three  bed  posts.  But  one  day,  after  coming  from 
work,  Ned  fancied  that  nis  missus  had  been 
cleaning  the  bedroom.  She  only  used  to  do  this 
about  once  a  year,  you  know ;  and  when  his  wife's 
back  was  turned,  Ned  rushed  upstairs  to  see  if  his 
swag  was  safe.  Well,  it  was  like  this, — he  put  his 
shoulder  under  the  bed,— I  heard  him  tell  the 
story  himself, — and  raised  one  post.  *  Ah,'  said 
Ned,  *  that  there  half  crown  is  gone,'  and  he 
went  on  to  another  post,  and  that  half  crown  had 
skedaddled  too,  and  so  had  the  third,  and  Ned 
never  saw  the  colour  or  shape  of  them  again.  The 
wife  was  glad  enough  to  get  hold  of  them,  I'll 
warrant.  But  there  was  a  bit  of  a  row,  as  you 
may  imagine,  and  they  teU  me  they  wero  never 
the  same  again  as  man  and  wife,  and  that  Ned 
smoked  more  than  ever.  It's  rank  stupid  for  a 
poor  man  to  keep  his  money  in  his  house.  Stop. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh  yes.  A  man  don't  like  some- 
how to  go  with  a  trifle  to  a  bank,  for  if  people  see 
him  agoing  there  often,  they  gets  to  say  as  how  he 
is  worth  thousands,  and  every  one  'uU  go  and  try 
to  borrow  a  bit  from  him,  and  if  the  man  himself 
gets  pinched,  there  aint  no  sympathy  for  him. 
But  a  man  who  keeps  a  pig,  why  he  takes  it 
a  some'ut  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  and  don't 
notice  that  much,  and  Httle  by  little  that  some'ut 
gets  to  be  something  in  the  end,  you  see.  They 
tells  me  as  that's  how  the  Irish  manage  to  scrape  a 
living,  and  that  they'd  sooner  be  without  that 
there  Home  Bule  than  without  a  pig  stye,  and  I 
can  quite  believe  it,  too.  But  I've  a  noticed  that 
there  is  less  keeping  of  pigs  among  poor  folk  than 
there  sh'uld  be,  especially  in  towns.  And  the 
reason  for  this,  I'm  told,  is, — not  that  the  folk 
there  are  more  respectable  likes,  but  that  that 
there  Local  Board  a'stops  them,  and  because  that 
'Merican  bacon  is  so  mighty  cheap.    Them's  th^ 
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greatest    curse   that  ever  cuni*d    into    this    here 
country    of    ours,   that    there    Local  Board  and 
'Merican  bacon, — so  I  thinks,  at  least.     The  Local 
Board  in  towns  stops  poor  folk  from  keeping  pigs, 
and  so  the  poor  folk  now  never  think  of  planting 
taters.      For   why    should    they    plant   taters   if 
they  mayn't  keep  a  pig  ?    And  that  is  why  it  is 
that  they  are  clemmed  for  the  year,  and  have  to 
run  off  to  a  shop  to  get  a  penn'orth  of  'Merican 
bacon  and  a  penn'orth  of  taters,  instead  of  having, 
— as  folk  did  use  to  a  bit  since, — two  hogshead  of 
taters  in  the  garden,  and  a  pig  hanging  up  at 
the  top  of  the  room.     I  don't  know  how  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  poor  folk  manage  to  get  a  bite  in 
those  towns.     They  ain't  much  to  look  at  they 
tells  me.     And  it's  aU  acause  of  the  Local  Board. 
I  don't  know  nothing  as  nourishes  idleness  so 
much  as  that  there  Local  Board.     A  bit  while  ago 
a  man,  arter  coming  from  his  work  and  washing 
and  having  his  tea,  'ud  go  to  the  tater  field  to 
give  it  a  bit  of  a  weeding  or  forking  over,  or  he'd 
go  and  clean  up  the  pig  a  bit.     But  now-a-days 
folk  go  to  publics, — and  you  never  hear  tell  now- 
a-days  about  a  tater  supper.     And  all  acause  of 
that  there  Local  Board.    There  never  was  such  a 
thing !      What  did  you  say  ?    For  the  sake  of 
keeping  fevers  off?    Bosh,  all  of  it  I    They  say  as 
how  if  a  pigstye  is  within  five  yards  of  the  house 
the  fever  is  bound  to  come,  but  as  how  if  the  stye 
is  five  yards  and  two  inches  from  a  house  everyone 
is  all  safe !    Did  you  ever  hear  such  stupid  talk  in 
all  your  life?     I'll  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
there's  less  o'  small  pox  now  than  there  was  a  bit 
ago ;  but  it's  not  that  there  Local  Board  we  have 
a  got  to  thank  for  that,  but  the  Great  Lord  and 
'noculation.     Do   you  know  what  ? — I  wouldn't 
stand  in  that  there  Local  Board's  shoes  for  the 
world.     They'll  have  a  big  'count  to  give  some 
day.     But  thank  goodness  I  ain't  in  their  clutches." 
But   I  am   wandering  from   my  subject.     The 
fact  was  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  PwUygwynt 
miners  kept  a  pig  and  planted  potatoes  in  their 
field.     It  is  a  marvel  to  think  on  what  a  small 
amount  of  money  many  Welsh  labourers  have  been 
able  to  live  and  rear  a  numerous  family.     In  many 
a  case  the  number  of  mouths  were  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  of  shillings  that  were  earned  during 
the  week  by  the  head  of  the  family.     They  were 
not  starving ;  they  were  not  naked.     Indeed  they 
came  to  chapel  as  a  whole  family  not  only  tidy, 
but  were  besides  able  to  give  something  to  the 
**  cause."    How  they  were  able  to  do  this  the 
heavens  above  know.     One  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  necessities  were  small,  and  that  we, 
in  these  days,  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  things  that 
we  could  do  without.     On  wages  that  were  pitifully 
email  the  miners  of  Pwllygwynt  had  been  able  to 


live,  rear  their  children,  and  even  give  them  a 
little  schooling, — ^but  how, — well,  I  can't  imagine. 
It  is  obvious  that  not  even  the  most  provident  of 
them  could  have  put  anything  on  one  side  for  a 
rainy  day.     Like  a  bird  that  lives  from  day  to  day 
without  taking  any  heed  for  the  morrow,  so  they 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  when  Pwllygwynt 
stopped  working  their  poverty  and  misery  was 
heavy  upon  them.     If  Pwllygwynt  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  £10  a  month  to  each  miner, 
their  grief  and  sorrow  when  the  work  stopped 
could  scarcely  have  been  deeper.     Although  the 
pinch   had    come    utterly    unexpectedly    on   the 
greater  number  of  the  miners,  a  few  of  the  old 
hands  had  not  been  unprepared,  in  their  minds,  to 
expect  the    event.      They  saw    clearly   that   no 
company  could  keep  on  continually  paying  away 
money  whilst  receiving  next  to  nothing  in  return. 
In  addition    to   which  Captain  Trevor    had   his 
character  and  good  name  to  keep  up,  and  he  had 
let  some  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  miners  into 
the  secret  some  time  ago.    There  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Sam  Lloyd  employed  at  Pwllygwynt, 
who,  besides  having  a  character  as  religious  and 
hardworking,  was  also  reckoned  to  be  an  orade  as 
to  the  best  way  of  working  mines.     Sam  could  be 
very  stubborn  about  giving   his    opinion   about 
anything,  if  he  was  not  sure  of  his  facts.     When  it 
was  determined  to  start  in  some  new  quarter  of 
the  mine,  Sam  kept  his  opinion  as  to  the  success  of 
the  venture  to  himself,  till  a  fair  evidence  had 
been  obtained,  and  then  he  vented  his  opinion 
freely,  and  that  opinion  consequently  was  always 
correct.     Sam  was  never  known  to  make  a  mistake 
in  his  opinion.     When  he  was  pressed  by  Captain 
Trevor  for  a  straight  away  opinion  on  any  mining 
venture,  Sam  would  take  care  to  put  plenty  of 
**ifs"  around  it,  and  the  qualifications  would  be 
so  numerous  that,   no   matter  how  the   venture 
turned  out,  Sam's  opinion  must  be  right.     For  this 
reason,  as  has  been  said,  Sam  was  never  known  to 
be  wrong  in  his  judgment.    With  regard  to  the 
manner  of    working  Pwllygwynt,   Sam  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  opinion   freely  and    un- 
equivocally about  one  thing,  and  that  thing  Sam 
knew  well  it  was  never  possible  for  the  company 
to  carry  out.     When  the  miners  met  in  their  hut 
to  have  a  smoke, — which  they  did  often,  for  they 
didn't  believe  in  over  work,  and  were  all  acquainted 
with  the  verse 

"  We  poor  humble  minen  My 
That  six  hours  i&  a  dajr 
Are  quite  enough  to  i^k  our  liyee 
'Midst  dang'rous  rocks  and  smoking  drires/'— 

Sam  often  used  to  put  his  wisest  look  on  his  face 
and  give  an  audience  who  were  full  of  reverence 
for  ^^rt\  his  plain  opinion  as  to  what  the  Pwlly- 
gwynt Company  ougM  to  have  done,  if  they  had 
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ever  dreamt  of  the  mine  being  successful.  Sam 
Lloyd  was  one  of  those  whom  the  Captain  let  into 
the  secret,  and  he  was  not  himself  ignorant  of 
Sam's  wild  imaginations.  When  the  Captain 
found  Sam  by  himself,  a  conversation  something 
like  this  would  take  place, — 

**  Well,  Sam,  what's  your  opinion  about  the  old 
mine  now  ?  " 

'*  Indeed,  Captain,  it's  not  easy  to  say  and  be 
certain." 

*'  I  beUeve,  Sam,  you  and  I  think  much  the  same 
about  Pwllygwynt.  If  I  had  had  my  own  way  I 
should  have  done  so  and  so."  And  then  the 
Captain  would  suggest  some  plans  like  those 
which  he  had  been  told  Sam  had  given  yent  to. 
**But  one  might  just  as  well  hold  one's  tongue, 
Sam  ;  I  have  got  my  masters,  and  if  the  company 
choose  to  act  like  this,  it's  their  look  out.  But 
I'll  tell  you  this  much, — ^it's  not  possible  to  carry 
on  like  this  for  long." 

**  You  never  spoke  a  truer  word.  Captain,  and 
I've  said  the  same  thing  many  a  time,  as  the  men 
know.  It's  a  deuce  of  a  thing.  Captain,  that  a 
man  like  you,  who  knows  how  to  work  a  mine, 
shouldn't  get  his  own  way." 

"  However,  Sam,  that's  how  it  is." 

On  special  occasions,  Sam  was  prophetically 
wise  about  the  speedy  end  of  Pwllygwynt,  and 
disclosed  his  reason,  viz.,  that  the  Captain  could 
not  have  his  own  way.  When  Pwllygwynt 
stopped,  no  one  put  the  blame  of  it  at  the 
Captain's  door.  Sam  Uoyd,  and  others,  too,  by 
this  time,  said  that  the  Captain  had  warned  them, 
and  that  if  the  Captain  had  had  his  own  way  of 
managing  the  mine,  the  '  engine  would  be 
snorting,  the  puddling  lively,  and  the  trollies 
carrying  lead  .to  Llanerchymor.'  The  company  in 
London  were  the  cause  of  the  whole  mischief. 
And  thus  the  Captain,  though  he  had  lost  his  pay, 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  up  his  good  name  among 
his  neighbours.  The  natives  of  the  district  be- 
lieved, on  the  whole,  that  if  the  Captain  had  had 
his  own  way,  Pwllygwynt  would  have  afforded 
regular  work  to  the  miners  for  an  age  or  two  at 
the  least.  The  Captain  informed  those  with  whom 
he  happened  to  talk  on  the  subject,  that  there  was 
a  '*  deuce  of  a  lot  of  wealth  "  left  in  the  old  mine, 
and  little  by  little  the  miners  themselves,  though 
they  had  for  years  searched  for  the  lead,  and  failed 
to  find  it,  had  come  to  believe  the  same  thing; 
and  after  a  little  time,  now  and  then  an  old  miner 
would  declare  that  there  was  lead  as  thick  as  a 
wall  in  Pwllygwynt,  under  water  now !  Captain 
Trevor  was  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  of  the 
Pwllygwynt  Company,  and  if  the  miners  had  not 
been  so  poor  they  would  have  given  him  a 
testimomol.     As   they  oould   not   dedare   their 


feelings  by  giving  him  a  testimonial,  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  cursing  the  London 
company,  and  placing  their  trust  and  hope  for  the 
future  in  the  kindness,  power,  and  ability  of 
Captain  Trevor.  It  is  only  fair  play  to  the 
Captain  to  say  that  he  was  not  long  in  trimming 
the  lamps  of  their  hopes.  He  could  scarcely  go 
out  of  his  house  without  meeting  some  workman 
or  other,  who  would  turn  an  anxious  eye  on  him, 
on  the  look  out  for  some  word  on  which  he  could 
hang  a  hope. 

The  Captain  would  look  at  him  with  sorrowful 
eyes,  take  hold  of  the  flap  of  his  coat  in  a  familiar 
way,  and  say  kindly, — 

**  Well,  Benjamin,  my  boy,  things  are  serious, 
ain't  they  ?  But  I  knew  long  ago  that  it  would 
come  to  this.  What  else  was  to  be  expected  when 
I  didn't  get  my  own  way  of  managing  the  mine  in 
the  best  manner?  But  don*t  be  down-hearted, 
Benjamin,  something  may  turn  up  one  of  these 
days  soon.  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  to-day, 
Benjamin  ?  Well,  well,  wait  a  moment ;  take  this 
note  to  Miss  Trevor," — and  the  Captain  would  pull 
a  bit  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  write  on  it  in 
pencil, — "  Dear  Susie, — givo  this  poor  devil  a  bite 
of  something  to  eat."  Something  like  this 
happened  nearly  every  day.  The  Captain  tried 
daily  to  raise  the  fallen  spirits  of  the  workmen, 
and  he  seldom  failed  to  set  a  light  to  the  hope  of 
some  who  were  all  but  done  for. 

The  Captain  asserted  that  something  would  turn 
up  soon  to  give  work  to  the  miners,  though  he 
pointed  to  nothing  expressly.  He  was  often  asked 
by  the  tradesmen  who  had  trusted,  and  were  still 
trusting,  the  workmen  for  their  sustenance, — 

'*  Captain  Trevor,  do  you  think  there  is  any  hope 
of  Pwllygwynt  starting  again  ?  " 

*'  Sir,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  I  would  not  for 
anything  I  ever  saw  create  false  hopes.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Pwllygwynt  may  start  again,  but 
it  is  very  improbable.  If  it  starts  again  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  on  one  condition, 
viz.,  that  I  am  allowed  to  have  my  own  way.  You 
know,  Mr.  Jones,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man, 
when  he  is  only  a  servant  of  the  company,  to  get 
his  own  way,  though  that  way  is  the  best  one.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  if  I  had  had  my  own  way, 
Pwllygwynt  would  not  only  be  working  to-day, 
but  also  paying  the  company  well.  But  between 
you  and  me, — it  won't  go  any  further  just  for  the 
present,  eh,  Mr.  Jones, — ^between  you  and  me  my 
eyes  are  not  on  Pwllygwynt,  but  on  another  place. 
You  may  hear  something  one  of  these  days,  soon. 
In  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  that  is  so  rich  in 
mines.  Providence  will  open  some  door  of  deliver- 
ance soon.  To  me,  personally,  that,  so  to  speak, 
is  neither  here  nor  there.    After  all  the  trouble, 
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anxiety,  and  disappointment  I  have  had,  it  is  time 
for  me  to  have  a  rest.  But  how  can  I  rest,  when 
I  can't  go  out  of  my  house  without  meeting  scores 
of  wretched  men  who  are  without  work,  and  not 
only  that,  but  are  sufEering  want  ?  No,  sir,  though 
I  have  reached  that  age,  when,  so  to  speak, 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  a  man  ought  to 
have  rest,  and  have  leisure  to  think  about  more 
important  matters,  and  prepare  for  the  long 
journey  which  awaits  us  all, — how  can  I  rest? 
I  do  not  forget,  sir,  that  you  and  others  who  are 
in  similar  circumstances,  who  have,  out  of  your 
kindness,  trusted  the  workmen,  poor  chaps,  with 
enough  sustenance  to  keep  body  and  soul  together ; 
I  do  not  forget,  I  say,  that  you  want  your  money, 
not  because  you  can't  do  without  it,  but  because 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  have  it.  No,  sir, 
with  a  little  of  the  pluck  to  speculate  on  the  part 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  got  on 
fairly  well,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
things  will  have  a  different  look  in  a  few  weeks' 
time,  Mr.  Jones." 

In  this  way,  in  spite  of  the  straightened  circum- 
stances and  the  great  poverty  in  the  district, 
Captain  Trevor  kept  the  miners  and  others  on 
tip-toe  of  expectation  that  something  would  turn 
up.  In  the  meantime  Enoch  often  visited 
Ty'nyrardd,  and  the  neighbours  did  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact.  It  was  perceived  that  Enoch  had, 
in  quite  a  short  period  of  time,  become  very  neat, 
and  had  smartened  himself  up.  The  serious  man, — 
the  shopkeeper  who  was  rich,  but  careless  in  his 
dress, — ^had  drawn  himself  up,  made  himself  lively 
and  smart  to  no  small  degree.  And  yet,  more 
wonderful  still,  it  was  observed  that  Miss  Trevor 
had  tamed  and  sobered  down  and  given  up  all  her 
ornaments.  What  other  conclusion  could  the 
neighbourhood  come  to  than  that  Enoch  Hughes 
and  Miss  Trevor  were  matching  themselves  to  each 
other  ?  There  had  never  been  so  many  tea  parties, 
so  as  to  get  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
matter,  as  there  was  for  days  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours. Every  conversation  about  Enoch  began  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  and  Miss  Trevor  were 
engaged.     It  was  generally  considered  that  Miss 


Trevor  was  a  good  deal  more  fortunate  in  her 
choice  than  Enoch.  It  was  admitted  unanimously 
that  Enoch  was  rich,  and  likely  to  make  a  good 
husband,  whilst  Miss  Trevor  possessed  nothing  in 
her  favour  except  moderate  prettiness, — (which, 
after  all,  was  worthless  so  far  as  **a  living"  was 
concerned),  —  and  foolish  ideas, — or,  in  other 
words, — senseless  pride.  Some  ladies  were  doubt- 
ful,— and  it  is  of  no  use  at  any  time  telling  these 
sort  of  people  to  mind  their  own  business, — some 
ladies  were  doubtful  whether  the  diligence, 
attention,  and  business  success  of  Enoch  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  with, — to  keep  in  advance  would 
be  impossible, — ^Miss  Trevor's  anticipations.  Many 
a  hopelessly  old  maid  shook  her  head  significantly 
and  prophetically,  "though  she  said  nothing,  and 
didn't  care,  either,  who  Enoch  Hughes  took  for  a 
wife  for  himself."  Now  and  then  a  mother,  with 
a  houseful  of  unmarketable  daughters,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  her  opinion  freely  that  *'she 
was  greatly  disappointed  in  Enoch  Hughes, — that 
she  had  b^n  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  judgment,  and  at  all  events  as  a  religious 
man.  But  so  it  turned  out  frequentiy, — those  you 
thought  most  of  disappointed  you  most."  It  was 
said  that  some  of  these  mothers  had  even  changed 
their  opinion  of  the  tea  Enoch  sold,  and  protested 
that  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  them  "to  try  some 
other  shop."  But  it  was  tea  that  was  sold  by 
Enoch,  all  the  same,  and  not  rubbish  picked  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  hedges  in  China.  Enoch  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  for  good  tea,  and  after 
the  mothers  had  "tried  some  other  shop,"  and 
found  out  that  the  tea  they  got  there  was  not  so 
productive  of  feminine  eloquence,  they  one  by  one 
returned  to  the  Cross  Shop  with  their  usual 
regularity,  though  their  noses  were  a  bit  less 
turned  up.  Whatever  truth  there  was  in  the  story 
that  Enoch  and  Misa  Trevor  were  engaged,  the 
news  spread  through  the  neighbourhood  with  such 
celerity  as  must  have  brought  a  blush  of  shame  to 
the  face  of  the  most  arrant  scandal  monger ;  and 
no  matter  how  much  curiosity  the  reader  may  have 
for  a  true  knowledge  as  to  Enoch's  real  prospects, 
I  must,  for  a  short  time,  turn  to  other  matters. 
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THE    BAD    HISTORY    OF    POLITICIANS. 


The  amazing  ignorance  of  Welsh  history  displayed 
by  our  legislators  while  discussing  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  discover  where  the  boundary  line 
between  Wales  and  Ejgland  lies,  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  elements  of  Welsh  history 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
University. 
One  member  of  Parliament  ia  said  to  have  stated 


during  the  discussion  that  the  marches  of  Walesi 
being  marches,  were  no  part  of  Wales  at  all.  That 
member  would  hesitate,  perhaps,  before  saying 
that  Austria  was  never  part  of  Germany  because  it 
was  the  march  of  Bavaria,  Or  that  Prussia  is  no 
part  of  Germany  now  because  it  was  at  one  time 
only  a  march  of  Saxony. 

But  many  take  a  land  of  pride  in  exhibiting 
ignorance  about  Wales,  and  I  Imow  why. 


JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 


By  William  Davies  (Mynmydd), 

III. 

If  I  am  right.  Thf  grace  impart 

Still  In  the  right  to  sUy ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  !  teach  my  heart 

To  know  that  better  way.- -Pops. 


Probationer. 


T^HE  next  important  entry  in  Joseph 
-*•  Edwards'  cliary  is  the  following, — 
"December  oth,  1837.  Was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts." 

In  order  that  the  importance  of  this 
extract  may  be  clear  to  my  readers  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  what  is  involved  in 
the  statement.  He  must  have  found  time 
to  model,  in  clay,  at  Mr.  Behnes's  studio,  an 
alto  relievo  of  **  The  Famese  Hercules," 
not  more  than  three  feet  high, — and  when 
it  was  cast  in  plaster  of  pans,  to  have  sent 
it  in  to  the  council  of  the  school  of  the 
Academy, — which  is  quite  apart  from  the 
Annual  Exhibition, — and  thus  he  became 
a  candidate  for  admission  as 
probationer.  His  model  was  ap- 
proved, and  tlien  he  had  to  attend  the 
school  for  two  or  three  months,  for  several 
hours  each  day,  in  order,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prove  that  he  was  able  to  have  modelled 
the  example  he  had  sent  in,  by  modelling 
another  alto  relievo  on  the  premises, — this 
time  from  a  life  sized  antique  statue, — 
reducing  it  to  three  feet  in  size.  The 
previous  model  he  had  no  doubt  copied 
from  a  model  of  the  same  size  at  Behnes's, 
— most  likely  the  one  that,  many  years 
after,  I  copied  for  a  similar  purpose. 

But  his  stay  at  the  school  of  the  Academy 
had  another  aim.  He  would  have  to  make 
a  two  feet  outline  drawing  of  a  skeleton, 
and  also  of  the  anatomical  figure,  writing 
down  on  one  the  names  of  all  the  chief 
bones,  and  on  the  other  thf^  names  of  all 
the  superficial  muscles,  with  an  indication 
of  their  origin  and  insertion.  Having  done 
this  he  sent  the  three  works  in,  no  doubt 
in  company  with  other  candidates,  to  be 
inspected  by  the  council.  The  lesult,  as  we 
see  above,  was  in  his  favour,  so  he  entered 
as  student.  Now  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  same  generous  feeling  which 
prompted  Mr.  Behnes  to  allow  Joseph  to 
make  a  shelter  of  his  studio  muet  have 
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been  exercised  in  order  that  he  might  be 
away  from  his  work  for  some  hours  every 
day  during  the  time  of  his  probation. 

When  he  became  student  he  would  not 
be  compelled  to  attend  in  the  day  time,  but 
he  could  attend  the  antique  school 
in  the  evening, — he  was  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  lectures  on  painting,  sculpture, 
anatomy,  and  history.  Being  a  student  he 
received  his  "  bone,"  i.e.,  an  ivory  medal 
with  his  name  inscribed  thereon  and  the 
year  o|  his  admission.  This  ivory  would 
give  him  free  admission  to  the  Annual 
Exhibition  &s  often  as  he  pleased  for  ten 
years.  This  privilege  is  now  shortened  to 
seven  years, — and  other  conditions  are  laid 
down  owinp*  to  the  increased  number  of 
applicants. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  after  his 
admission,  the  following  entry  appears, — 

"December  10th,  1838.  Received  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 

Hia  first  hest  model  from  the  antique." 
silver  medal.  This  was  the  ouly  medal  awarded 
in  that  class  of  sculpture  that  year.  It 
is  quite  apart  from  other  classes.  It  is 
evident  that  Joseph  must  have  made  good 
use  of  his  leisure  hours  to  have  succeeded  in 
winning  this  medal.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  competed.  When  more  than  one 
medal  is  offered  in  any  class  the  council 
announce  what  the  award  isk  One  medal 
only  may  be  awarded,  but  it  may  be  a 
second  or  a  third, — the  first  being  with- 
held,— sometimes  the  three  are  with-held. 
I  don't  know  how  such  awards  would  be 
received  at  our  National  Eisteddfodau.  The 
phrase  "  Ni  wobrwyir  oni  bydd  teilyngdod  " 
is  all  right,  but  "Fe  wobrwyir  yn  61 
teilyngdod  "  would  not  be  calmly  accepted 
I  fear.  • 

I  am  tempted  here  to  make  a  remark  on 
RA.and   the  diflTerencc  between  the  Royal 

K.A.M.  Academy  of  Arts  and  that  of 
music,  where  such  a  large  number  of  Welsh 
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studente  are  trained.  Here  it  will  be  seeo 
there  could  only  be  one  first  or  one  second  or 
one  third  for  sculpture,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  classes  the  total  is  a  very  small  number, 
but  at  the  other  institution  as  many  as 
twenty  five  silver  medals  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  bronze  uieJala  are  awarded  at  one 
distribution !  And  yet  we  will  find  zealous 
correspondents  of  local  Welsh  papers  re- 
cording with  much  eclat  the  "  success  of  our 
fellow-townsman"  in  having  secured  the 
silver  medal  or  the  bronze  medai  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  as  though  no 
more  were  given.     Mirahile  dictu ! 

On  January  10th,  of  the  next  3'ear, 
Edwards  received  a  commission  to  execute 

HijBnt  a  monument  to  Henry  Chaiies, 
eoaimiuioa.  gi^th  Duke  of  Beaufort,  for  which 
the  price  was  to  be  £200.  In  May  and  in 
August  the  Duke  called  to  see  the  monu- 
ment at  Edwards"  studio,  and  hy  tiie  end 
of  the  month  it  was  erected  at  Bddminton. 
I  expect  this  is  the  monument  referred  to 
in  the  following  press  notice, — 

"There  is  also  a  model,  recently  commenced, 
for  a  mural  momimBnt  to  the  lati  Duke  of 
Beaufort,     which    is    chiefly    architectural    in 


design,  and  contains,  among  other  deconitions, 
some  of  the  military  accoutremsute  of  the  Duke, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  military 
profession." 

From  sketches  which  I  have  found 
amongst  the  papers  lent  me,  I  feel  that  the 
impression  I  had  before  is  confirmed.  It 
was  intended  that  the  accoutrements 
should  be  coloured,  so  as  to  make  them 
realistic,  but  Mr.  Edwards  carved  them  bo 
exquisitely  that  this  idea  was  abfuidoned. 
It  was  a  compliment  to  the  sculptor.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute  a  similar  monument  for  Bucknall 
Estcourt,  M.P. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  left  Behnes,  and 
Mr.  Wilkins  gives  an  account  of  his  leaving 
Hi.ie»»ing    which  is  different  to  one  of  the 

Behnei.  traditions  at  the  studio.  I  was 
told  that  Edwards  had  been  carving  the 
monument  to  Dr.  Bell,  which  was  erected 
in  the  southern  corridor  of  the  nave  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  includes  a  relief 
illustrating  Dr.  Bell's  method  of  education. 
The  doctor  is  seated,  and  hns  several  youths 
in  front  of  him.  A  sculptor  had  called  to 
see  Behnes,  and  as  he  was  absent,  was 
taken  round  the  studio  to  see  the  works  in 
progress.  He  saw  this  relief  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the  carving, 
so  he  asked  who  was  carving  it.  He  was 
told  it  was  young  Edwards, — he  said  he 
would  gladly  employ  such  a  carver,  and 
when  informed  the  amount  he  was  getting, 
he  said  he  would  willingly  give  him  a 
sovereign  more  a  week.  It  transpired  that 
Edward  must  have  been  upstairs  in  the 
gallery,  and  if  so,  could  not  fail  to  have 
heard  the  conversation, — and  this  rumour 
reached    Mr.   Eehnes's  ears.      Next  week 

>riw  Edwards'  wages  were  raised  a 
jind.WL!  sovereign  a  week.  Of  course  the 
young  man  was  pleased,  but  it  did  not  tend 
to  raise  the  master  in  his  estimation,  as  this 
advance  was  not  a  spontaneous  act  on  his 
part.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
account  of  his  leaving  Behnes  may  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  manner  Mr. 
Wilkins  (^escribes.  I  have  not  space  enough 
at  my  disposal  to  give  the  account  in  full, 
but  I  will  give  the  most  salient  points. 

The  account  of  Edwards'  success  at  the 
Boyat  Academy  had  given  much  delight 
to  many  of  his  friend  in  Merthyr,  and 
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T>.  Thomas,  the  squire  of  the  town,  took 
occasioa  at  a  banquet  held  in  connection 
with  the  opeuing  of  the  New  Market  House 
to  propose  a  toast  and  make  a  speech  re- 
ferring to  the  circumstance.  The  architect, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  was  asked  to  interest  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  young  sculptor  if  he  could. 
Mr.  Wyatt's  name  occurs  in  correspondence 
connected  with  the  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  At  any  rate,  when  Joseph 
had  an  introduction  to  a  worthy  member 
of  the  peerage,  a  day  was  named  for  the 
nobleman  to  call  upon  him 

The  sculptor  with  whom  he  was  eng^ed, 
— Behnes  it  must  have  been, — offered  to 
place  his  studio  at  his  disposal  as  a  more 
suital  le  place  than  his  private  lodgings. 
Edwards  mentioned  this  to  another  artist, 
and  he  prophesied  disaster.  "  The  noble- 
man," said  he,  "  will  call,  Mr.  Behnes  will 
receive  him,  and  try  and  get  him  to  promise 

A  nobis     ^   ^it-  ^  ^^^  -  '     "^^^  nobleman 

'^tor.  (ji^  ,^1]  anj  ]^f[.  Behnes  asked 
him  to  sit, — and,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  nobleman  promised  to  sit. 

Then  Edwanis  was  called,  and  afterwards 

the  nobleman  told  him  how  he  bad  been 

induced  to  promise  sittings.     Edwards  was 

indignant,  he  complained  to  the  master  of 

his  conduct,  and  told  him  he  could 

not  stay  in  his  employ  any  longer. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  justify  Mr.  Behnes's 

conduct,  but  it   was  just    like   him, — he 

askctd  almost  any  prominent,  eminent,  or 

exulted  person  who  came  to  see  his  works, 

to  do  bim  this  honour.     Many  a  time  this 

occutTed  during  my  stay  of  five  years  in 

A  isHTni    h^    studio.      Behnes    had    three 

Utne.  great  temptations  ever  ready  to 
lure  him, — wine,  women,  and  law,*  and 
these  involved  him  in  transactions  un- 
worthy of  his  genius, — -but  they  proved  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb  "  Lie  mae  camp, 
mae  rhemp."  Only  in  his  case  there  were 
three  instead  of  one.  Whatever  his  failings 
were,  his  studio  was  one  of  the  bent  to 
study  in.  His  marvellous  powers  as  a 
sculptor,  his  simple  style,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  be  approachcl  formed  an 
attraction  to  budding  sculptors.     Another 

■vamsd  to  ootulder  that  Uw  poatpoiumeDt  ot  |a/iu*d(  of  ii  d«bC 
wu  •  nloia.  Whan  writ*  iren  Hrvtd  on  bm,  hs  .lallghtgd  to 
(at  ■  Jmdn'*  ordar  for  daily,— alu  hs  artFn  brlbnl  Iha  afaarlTi 
oAaac  wfUk  nooaj  lot  dclaj  io  tha  lariilnf  of  ■  wrll,  1  hsTa 
kmiira  Um  Inoor  ooM  of  it  lOj.  toi  tha  lou  of  ■  lOKcalca. 


Dbsioh  K>ft  DviE  of  Beautobi's  Monuiixnt. 

great  advantage,  especially  to  poor  students, 
wua  this, — no  premium  was  asked  tor. 
Several  eminent  sculptors  were  at  one  time 
his  pupils, — Weekea,  B.A.,  Woolnor,  R.A., 
Butler,  and  others  of  less  eminence,  such  as 
the  brothers  Bumard,  Gray,  Hone,  Gahagan, 
Hammond,  myself,  &c.  Edwards  nad 
entered  Behnes's  studio  in  April,  1835,  and 
on  September  Ilth,  1838,  he  commenced 
carving  for  MacDowell, — nearly  three  and 
a  half  years  after. 

It  will  no  doubt  "be  felt  that  "the  little 
rift  within  the  lute  "  had  commenced  when 
Edwards  heard  the  comments  of  the  sculp- 
tor who  praised  his  carving.  I  think  I  am 
not  far  wrong  in  guessing  it  was  MacDowell. 

"  December  10th,  1839.  I  again  received 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
ADothar  Arts  for  the  best  model  from  the 
■:i»Br  inedii.  antique,  the  medal  being  accom- 
panied on  this  occasion  by  two  volumes 
of  lectures.  This  year  there  were  three 
medals  to  be  awarded,  and  I  received  the 
principal  one.  After  this  year  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  academy  as  often  aa  I 
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could  have  desired,  imperative  duties  de- 
manding my  attention  elsewhere." 

With  regard  to  having  a  first  medal 
twice  it  is  evident  tliat  the  rule  now  en- 
forced had  not  been  laid  down  then,  for  it 
is  not  possible  now  to  obtain  the  same  class 
medal  a  second  time  for  the  same  class  of 
competition.  When  a  student  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  same  position  as  before  it  is 
announced  that  he  has  succeeded,  but  is 
disqualified  owing  to  having  won  it  a 
previous  year. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Edwards 
never  competed  in  the  Life  School,  even  if 
he  studied  there,  neither  did  he  compete 
for  the  gold  medal  or  travelling  scholar- 
ship for  composition  Had  he  done  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
a  formidable  competitor.  However,  it  is 
gratifjring  to  know  that  other  duties  were 
so  pressing  as  to  prevent  him. 

The  10th  of  December  of  each  year  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  a  most  im- 
The  annual  portaut  date,  and  the  distribution 
prUeday.  jg  a  most  interesting  function. 
The  president  takes  the  chair,— Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee  was  the  president  in  Edwards' 
time,  and  from  his  hand  he  must  have  re- 
ceived each  medal.  A  considerable  number 
of  academicians  and  associates  also  attend 
and  occupy  seats  on  the  platform.  The 
large  hall  is  filled  with  past  and  present 
students, — male  and  female  now, — and  much 
excitement  is  felt,  for  the  exhibits  are 
all  on  view,  but  the  results  are  not  made 
known  as  yet, — opinions  are  formed  as  to 
which  are  the  best,  and  when  the  company 
return  through  the  galleries  they  find 
that  cards  have  been  attached  to  the  prize 
winning  exhibits,  during  the  ceremony. 
Awards  are  made  in  nearly  all  departments 
of  Fine  Arts, — ^painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, studies  from  the  antique,  the  life, 
both  nude  and  draped,  copies  of  old  masters, 
original  compositions  in  black  and  white, 
cartoons,  landscape,  and  figure  compositions 
in  oil,  groups  in  sculpture,  original  designs 
for  public  buildings,  ground  plans  and 
elevations,  &c. 

Since    the    academy     has    removed    to 

jjp^  Burlington  House,  the  galleries  are 
priviieRes  to  throwu  ODcn  for  the  free  admission 

*  ^^  ^'  of  the  public  for  two  or  three  days 
after  the    distribution,  when   some    con- 


ception can  be  Formed  of  the  noble  work 
carried  on,  and  it  is  doublj'  interesting  for 
us  Welsh  to  go  and  examine  the  works 
sent  in,  and  try  and  decide  for  ourselves 
what  we  think  the  beat,  or,  failing  that, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
reasons  for  awarding  the  prizes  to  the 
winners.  It  is  quite  an  eisteddfodic 
exercise. 

When  these  awards  are  made  the  winners 
never  dub  themselves  R.A.     No  one  ever 

R  A  and  ^''^^^^s  ^^  ^^'  Why  is  it  so  man^ 
RAM., a  students  of  the  other  Royal 
°°"*'*"^-  Academy  (Music)  after  they  have 
been  a  few  months  at  the  institution,  even 
if  they  have  never  won  a  medal  of  any 
kind,  have  the  impudence  to  put  the  initals 
R.A.M.  after  their  names  ?  The  whole 
number  of  Royal  Academicians  of  Art  is 
forty, — never  more.  The  total  number  c  f 
Royal  Academicians  of  Music  is  at  present 
less  than  forty,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  put  those  initials  after  their  names, 
without  right,  is  legion.  I  wish  all  our 
Welsh  musical  students  were  as  honest  as 
all  British  students  in  the  other  arts  are 

In  1840,  Mr.  Edwards  executed  a 
Bust  of  Ivor  marble  bust  of  master  Ivor  Bertie 

Bertie  Guest.  QuCSt. 

His  bust  of  Ab  lolo,  I  believe,  belongs  to 
Bust  of  this  period.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ab  loio.  JqJq  Morgan  wg,  and  was  a  school- 
master in  Merthyr.  His  name  was  Taliesin 
Williams.  On  the  scroll  beneath  the  bust 
are  the  following  lines  from  his  Awdl  ar 
Dderwyddon  Ynys  Fryduin, — 

**  Nid  yw  dyddiau  dedwyddyd, 
Och,  i'n  hwyl !  ond  bychan  hyd ; 
Hawdd  am  Dior  y  tymrnor  teg 
A  red  i  wewyr  adeg." 

Joseph  Edwards  records  his  carving 
"Girl  Reading"  and  "Giri  Praying"  and 
other  works  for  MacDowell. 

I  remember  his  telling  me  that  some 
critical  remarks  had  been  made  on  the 
A  carver's  exprcssiou  in  the  mouth  of  the 
liberty.  "Girl  Praying"  when  the  model 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  so, 
when  he  was  carving  it,  he  felt  so  im- 
pressed with  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
that  he  made  some  alteration  in  it.  The 
sculptor  was  away  from  home  at  the  time, 
and  when  he  returned  Edwards  told  him 
what  he  had  done.    Mr.  MacDowell  quite^ 
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approved  of  it.    The  sculptor  himself  never 
carved  any  of  his  works ! 

In    this    year    Edwards    modelled    his 
BuBtof     exquisite    bust   of  Lavinia   from 
Lavi.ia.     Thomson's  Seasons  to  the  follow- 
ing lines  as  text, — 

**  The  modest  virtues  miDgled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams." 

Another  work  also  was  modelled  in  the 
-. ., .   ,       same  year  or  so,  **  Child  Asleep," 

Child  asleep.  x     i      i  it       i»         i  • 

suggested    by    Hoods    charming 
sonnet, — 

"  Oh  'tis  a  touching  thing  to  make  one  weep, — 
A  tender  infant  with  its  curtained  eye, 
Breathing  as  it  would  neither  live  nor  die, 
With  that  unchauging  countenance  of  sleep  ! 
As  if  its  silent  dream,  serene  and  deep. 
Had  lined  its  slumber  with  a  still  blue  sky, 
So  that  the  passive  cheeks  unconscious  lie 
With  no  more  life  than  roses, — just  to  keep 
The  blushes  warm,  and  the  mild  odorous  breath. 
O  blossom  babe  !     So  calm  is  thy  repose. 
So  sweet  a  compromise  of  life  and  death, 
*Tis  pity  these  fair  buds  should  e*er  unclose 
For  memory  to  stain  their  inward  leaf, 
Tingeing  thy  dreams  with  unacquainted  grief." 

In  1841,  he  assisted  MacDowell  at  his 
"Triumph  of  Love,"  and  the  following 
year  in  his  grandest  group  "  Virginius." 
In  both  these  works  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
modelling  and  not  in  the  carving  of  them 
that  Edwards  assisted,  for  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  Virginius  was  carved 
later  on,  chiefly  by  one  of  the  brothers 
Bumard. 

In  1842  he  executed  on  his  own  account 

a  marble  bust  of  Thorbrom  the  celebrated 

Buitof      miniature  painter,   a   highly   re- 

Thorbrom.     g^^^j  work,  also  a  monument  to 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Booth,  and  various 
other  works.  No  wonder  he  could  not 
continue  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1843  he  commenced  working  at  the 
monument  called  the  "  Last  Dream."  Now 
The  Last  wc  comc  to  One  of  Edwards' 
Dream.  masterpieccs.  He  sent  the  marble 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  the 
following  year,  but  when  he  saw  it  there 
"  was  anything  but  satisfied  with  it "...  . 
**  Was  much  gratified  to  find  that  it  was 
very  favourably  noticed  in  the  'Literary 
Gazette'  of  June  29th,  and  July  6th." 
This  was  the  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged  when  I  came  to  London,  and  when 
I  first  visited  him.     It  was  a  revelation  to 


me  at  the  time, — the  deep  impression  it 
made  then  has  never  been  obliterated.  To 
my  mind  Mr.  Edwards  has  never  surpassed 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  work.  A 
young  lady  lies  asleep  with  one  hand  folded 
over  her  favourite  book, — the  Bible.  An 
exquisite  smile  is  on  her  lips,  for  she  is 
dreaming,  and  her  dream  is  of  angels. 
Two  appear,  floating  upwards,  and  one 
points  still  higher,  the  other  holds  her  hand 
downwards  as  though  inviting  the  dreamei-. 
They  have  no  wings,  and  here  I  consider 
Edwards  has  achieved  a  triumph,  for  one 
does  not  feel  that  they  require  any. 

The  monument  was  in  memory  of  onii 
who  had  died  young,  and  whose  Itst  dream 
was  of  angels.  Underneath,  the  very  ap- 
propriate texts  are, — 

"  Her  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day; 
but  unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness." 

Jer.  15,  9,  andPs.  112,  4. 

Associated  with  this  work  Edwards  wns 
fond  of  quoting  the  following  lines  from 
Pope, — 

**  Hark  !  they  whisper.  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit  come  jiway," 

but  this  does  not  appear  on  the  monument. 

When  he  went  in  September  to  fix  this 
monument  he  records, — *'  September  29th  ; 
the  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
^    '  of  taking  a  walk  with  Miss  Smith, 
during  which   we   witnessed   a  most  de- 
lightful sunset. 

"  October  5th ;  spent  the  evening  with  Mr. 
Smith  and  family.  The  daughters  played 
on  the  piano,  and  sang  with  sweet  taste 
and  feeling. 

"  October  6th ;  had  another  walk  with 
Miss  Smith  and  her  sisters,  spent  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening  at  the  house. 

"  October  7th  ;  returned  to  London. 

"  October  25th  ;  on  this  night  witnessed 
a  most  beautiful  moonlight."  No  Miss 
Smith  this  time,  except  perhaps  in  spirit. 

My  reason  for  making  these  extracts  is, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  been 
smitten  by  this  lady.  I  have  an  invpression 
that  later  on  this  lady  died.  Edwards 
never  married.  In  conversation  with  him 
from  time  to  time  he  gave  me  some  of  his 
views  on  matrimony.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  reveal  them  all.  Wild  horses 
will  not  draw  them  from  me,  but  I  can 
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mention  one  very  important  statement  of 
his  with  regard  to  his  own  celibacy.  It 
arose  from  the  profound  respect  he  had  for 
woman.  He  said  that  he  could  never  feel 
justified    in    marrying    unless    he    could 

{)rovide  his  wife  with  every  comfort  this 
ife  could  give.  She  would  have  to  be  free 
from  all  anxiety  or  worldly  care,  her  life 
should  be  without  a  cloud.  "  Dolce  far 
niente  "  would,  I  think,  represent  his  ideal 
state  for  his  wife.  He  felt  unable  to  secure 
these  conditions  for  the  woman  of  his 
choice,  owing  to  his  want  of  means. 

While  on  this  visit  he  went  one  day  with 
Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Smith  to  Durham,  saw 
the  cathedral,  where  there  was  a  statue  of 
Bishop  Barrington  by  Chantrey,  and  also 
one  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert  by  John 
Gibson. 


"  October  Sth ;  had  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Gibson  the  sculptor, 
First  meeting  and  my  talented  townsman  Penry 
^^dPe?!^''  Williams  the  painter,— both  living 
Williams,  at  Rome.  Took  luncheon  with 
them  and  Mrs.  Huskisson  at  her  house  in 
Carlton  Gardens.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  me,  as  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Gibson  before. 
A  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that 
coincidence,  ^^y^  ^^^^^  gentlemen  should  h»ve 

called  at  my  studio  and  left  their  ca:  ds 
on  the  very  day  that  I  visited  Durham 
Cathedral  with  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Smith, 
and  was  looking  at  a  statue  by  Gibson 
there.  Their  condescension  in  calling  at 
my  humble  place  inspired  me  with  an 
earnest  desire  and  a  strong  determination 
to  strive  and  be  worthy  of  the  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  me." 


<«»i 


THE    SIXTH    MEETING    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    COURT. 


THE  University  Court  met  again,  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  at  the  Raven  Hotel, 
Shrewsbury.  The  attendance  was  exceed - 
i^^gly  good*  aiid  the  day  was  gloriously 
fine. 

The  senior  deputy  chancellor  took  his 
seat  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  and  around 
the  same  table  sat  Mr.  Humphreys  Owen 
(the  junior  deputy  chancellor),  the  vice 
chancellor,  Mr.  Darlington,  and  the  regis- 
trar. The  court  formed  a  hollow  square, 
two  or  three  deep,  as  before.  I  saw  many 
new  members, — Colonel  Mainwaring,  where 
Mr.  Gee  used  to  be,  and  an  eloquent  new 
Glamorgan  labour  member  ready  to  pro- 
claim the  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
working  man  and  to  insist  upon  pay. 

Among  the  letters  read  was  one  from 
Principal  Owen,  of  Lampeter,  stating  that 
the  liimpeter  College  Board  had  unani- 
mously refused  to  appoint  representatives 
on  the  Theological  Board  of  the  University, 
and  demanding  that  the  name  of  t^jeir 
college  be  removed  from  the  list  of  colleges 
whose  students  may  take  their  theology 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wales.  The 
communication  caused  surprise  to  most  of 
us,  and  pain  to  all.  Many  thought  that 
the  teachers  at  Lampeter  had  not  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  their  students, — 


many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  taking  their  degree  at 
the  University, — but  it  was  evident  that 
the  Court  must  reluctantly  abstain  from 
f^any  further  action.  Welsh  unity  has  not 
f  been  yet  realised,  not  even  in  education. 
The  meeting  room  had  been  draped  with 
black,  and  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  death  of 
the  first  chancellor  of  the  University. 
Archdeacon  Griffiths  rose  to  propose  an 
expression  of  sorrow.  The  striking  figure, 
the  long  white  hair,  and  the  deep  funereal 
voice,  as  well  as  half  a  century  s  friendship 
with  Lord  Aberdare,  made  the  archdeacon's 
speech  one  that  will  be  remembered.  Very 
truly  did  he  state  that  Lord  Aberdare  had 
had  "a  hand  in  lifting  up  his  countiy," 
and  that  his  desire  was  '*  to  lift  up  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  soil  to  the  positions 
they  ought  to  occupy  for  their  own 
happiness  and  for  the  good  of  the  world." 
Mr.  Humphreys  Owen  referred  to  Lord 
Aberdare's  complete  sacrifice  of  himself 
and  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  to  his  high  and 
absolutely  unselfish  ideals,  and  then  we  all 
rose  to  pass  the  resolution  in  silence. 

Later  on  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chancellor  was  discussed  in  private.  It 
was  stated  in  a  paper  for  that  morning 
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that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  Lord 
Aberdare's  successor.  Undoubtedly  his 
nomination  would  be  unanimous,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  would  accept.  A  better 
nomination,  I  believe,  would  be  impossible. 
It  will  greatly  help  the  new  University  in 
many  ways  ;  and  everyone  knows  how 
well  the  Prince  of  Wales  discharges 
functions  connected  with  an  office  of  this 
kind. 

A  deputation  from  Cardiff, — Councillor 
Thomas,  Councillor  Griffiths,  and  the  town 
clerk, — were  introduced  by  the  mayor  of 
Cardiff  The  deputation  spoke  of  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  borough  of 
Cardiff  for  Welsh  education,  and  offered 
six  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  University  office,  provided  it  be 
at  Cardiff.  It  was  all  excellently  done, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  two  councillors 
were  very  interesting  and  very  telling. 
Later  on  their  ailments  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  mayor  of  Cardiff  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Williams. 

The  consideration  of  the  location  of  the 
office  was  then  taken.  It  was  immediately 
proposed  that  the  office  should  be  in  none 
of  the  University  College  towns,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  the  University  office  be 
fixed  in  the  town  of  any  University 
College,  it  will  make  many  people  confuse 
the  iJniversity  with  that  fortunate  con- 
stituent college.  It  is  ungenerous  of  any 
constituent  college  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  the  seat  of  the  University ;  the  other 
constituent  colleges  are  bound,  in  the 
interest  of  their  future,  to  reject  any  such 
demand.  The  registrars  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales  and  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  none  of 
the  colleges  should  be  the  seat  of  the 
University.  The  whole  morning  was 
practically  given  up  to  the  discussion  ;  and 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  speaking,  though 
all  of  it  was  of  excellent  quality  and  was 
in  the  kindliest  spirit,  was  quite  irrelevant. 
The  University  Office  will  be  a  small 
building  in  which  the  University  books 
are  kept  and  to  which  University  corres- 
pondence will  be  directed.  It  will  be,  in 
fact,  simply  the  registrar's  office.  But  the 
speeches  of  that  morning  ranged  over  such 
subjects  as  the  progress  of  education  at 


Cardiff,  the  finding  of  a  capital  for  Wales, 
facilities  of  travelling  by  rail,  telephonic 
inter-communication,  and  I  know  not  what. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  some 
that  the  University  Court  would  have  to 
meet  where  the  registrar's  office  would  be. 

The  only  objection  to  Cardiff  is  that  it  is 
already  the  seat  of  a  constituent  college. 
It  cannot  and  ought  not  to  have  both  a 
college  of  the  University  and  the  office  of 
the  University.  The  office  will  bring  with 
it  the  genial  registrar  of  the  University 
and  his  clerks,  but  no  crowds  of  students 
and  no  great  meetings.  It  will,  however, 
give  great  publicity  to  a  town  in  educa- 
tional circles,  as  all  University  correspond- 
ence will  be  directed  to  it.  From  the 
beginning  I  have  thought  of  Swansea  as 
the  best  place,  but  1  would  offer  no 
objection  to  Newport  or  Carmarthen  or 
Brecon.  I  have  also  heard  Welshpool, 
Wrexham,  Machynlleth,  and  Carnarvon 
mentioned.  I  should  certainly  vote  for 
Swansea. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  postpone  the 
work  of  locating  the  University  office.  It 
was  very  unfortunate,  it  means  more 
rivalry  between  the  colleges,  and  more  time 
wasted. 

Draft  regulations  for  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  B.Sc  were  submitted  by  the  Senate  as 
a  kind  of  interim  report.  The  B.A. 
regulations,  though  indicating  clearly  what 
the  final  form  ot*  the  regulations  will  be, 
want  more  careful  drafting.  They  are 
confusing ;  and  I  notice  that  Political 
Science  and  History,  which  are  really  one 
subject,  and  can  not  be  taught  apart,  come 
one  of  each  side  of  Mathematics  in  the  list 
of  "departments  of  study."  Logic  seems 
to  come  in  everywhere, — why  not  give  it 
its  natural  place  as  an  alternative  to  Euclid 
in  the  matriculation  and  intermediate 
examinations  ?  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
criticise  the  scheme  until  one  sees  its  final 
form,  though  one  suspects  that  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  will  pester  the  registrar 
for  many  explanations,  and  that  the  dodgy 
one  may  get  his  degree  by  combining 
subjects  in  a  way  the  Senate  never  meant 
to  be  possible.  One  may  say,  however, 
that  the  whole  system  of  regulations  will 
be  based  on  the  old  Scotch  system  of 
lecturing,  —  putting    new    wine    in    old 
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bottles ;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
under  the  circumstances,  perhaps. 

The  CJourt  decided  that  its  members 
should  have  their  travelling  expenses  paid 
from  the  revenue  of  the  University,  if  they 
choose  to  claim  them.  For  this  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  many  stroDg  reasons;  but  it 
is  hardly  beseeming  that  the  members  of 


the  governing  body  of  the  University 
should  pay  their  own  expenses  from  the 
money  voted  to  them  by  Parliament  for 
University  purposes. 

One  thing  was  quite  evident, — that  the 
University  is  making  exceedingly  satis- 
factory progress.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  it 


«»i 


<•• 


THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION 


V. — I  N     CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


By  Sydney  Stuaet,  lianelly. 


A  FEW  years  ago  some  half  dozen 
patriotic  Carmarthenshire  men  under- 
took the  self-imposed  duty  of  creating  an 
interest  among  their  compatriots  in  the 
charter  of  intei  mediate  education.  They 
were  the  dynamic  force  which  stored  the  re- 
sidents of  the  Welsh  county  of  broad  acres 
with  an  educational  fervour  that  found  ex- 
pression at  once  rapid  and  complete.  The 
new  Act  came  to  Carmarthenshire  people 
as  a  dim  hope,  a  faint  ideal.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  translated  this  into  a 
definite  conscious  need.  The  interest  grew, 
the  conception  of  national  destiny  deepened, 
and  the  Act  became  a  force  that  moved 
and  moulded  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  life  was  at 
Llanelly,  the  creating  agent  being  Mr. 
Ellis  Jones  Griffiths,  who  delivered  an 
address  instinct  with  the  intuitions  and 
ideals  of  the  new  movement.  In  vulgar 
parlance,  the  Act  "  caught  on."  It  became 
the  topic  of  the  day.  The  fervour  spread. 
Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county, 
and  the  "  aims  and  objects "  were  ex- 
pounded with  a  lucidity  and  zeal  that 
duplicated  themselves  in  each  remotest 
hamlet.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  formulation 
of  the  scheme  was  appointed,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  were  generally  known 
among  the  people. 

Those  appointed  to  sit  on  the  committee 
were,  —  Mr.  Gwilym  Evans  (chairman), 
Lord  Emlyn,  Mr.  J.  S.  Tiegoning,  Rev.  W. 
Thomas,  and  Professor  Jones.  Applications 
for  schools  came  from  every  district  in  the 


county,    and    the    committee    decided    to 
invite   petitions,  and    intimated   their   in- 
tention to  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the 
willingness    of    the    various    districts    to 
contribute  towards  the  building  fund.     The 
declaration   of  the  committee  proved  the 
I  sincerity  of  the  people,  for  a  sum  no  lees 
!  than   £10,000  has   been   voluntarily   sub- 
'  scribed,  and  six  acres  of  valuable  building 
land  offered  as  school  sites. 

The  County  Council  willingly  voted  all 
the  GoSchen  or  beer  money  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  levied  a  half 
penny  rate  for  technical  instruction, 
appointing  the  same  committee  to  carry 
out  the  work  6i  both  Acts,  and  this 
arrangement  worked  most  satisfactorily. 

The  county  was  divided  into  six  school 
areas,  the  building  and  maintenance  fund 
was  allocated  to  such  areas  pro  rata,  after 
taking  into  consideration  area,  rateable 
value,  and  population. 

At  Carmarthen  the  old  Grammar  School 
was  comprehended  within  the  scheme,  and 
is  now  a  school  for  boys.  A  school  for 
girls  is  already  established,  and  will  be 
shortly  opened  in  temporary  buildings. 
The  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows, — 

Schoolsfor  boys  and  for  girls  {  g^^^™^" 

School  for  girls  only    Llandovery. 

School  for  boys  only    ....  Llandilo. 

^^^^ooU  [IS^^^Zu 

The  school  at  Llandyssul  is  a  joint  school 
with  Cardiganshire.  It  was  intended  that 
the  school  at  Whitland  would  be  also  a 
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school  for  Pembrokeshire,  but  the  two 
committees  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
place. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a 
girls'  school  only  was  established  at  Llan- 
dovery, in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
excellent  boys*  school,  known  as  The 
CoUen^iate  Institution,  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  was  already  in 
existence.  This  school  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  educational 
schemes  of  Carmarthenshire.  The  masters 
contend  that  it  is  a  modern  endowment, 
but  the  majority  of  the  committee,  whilst 
admittincr  that  they  are  to  some  extent 
restricted  in  their  action,  are  confident  that 
they  have  power  to  deal  with  it  under  the 
scheme,  and  they  intend  to  do  so.  For  the 
present,  they  have  treated  the  school  as  if 
under  the  scheme,  and  have  made  special 
provisicms  for  boys  living  in  the  district  to 
hold  scholarships  therein. 

The  scheme  is  mainly  on  all  fours  with 
those  formulated  for  other  counties.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  power 
to  appoint  assistant  masters  and  mistresses 


is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
master  and  head  mistress. 

The  school  at  Llanelly,  having  regard  to 
the  needs  of  the  district,  has  a  strong 
scientific  side,  and  prominence  is  given  to 
technical  and  manual  instruction. 

Five  out  of  the  eight  schools  are  in 
excellent  working  order,  and  the  county 
governing  body  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  choice  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  Joint  Education  Committee  are  now 
bringing  in  a  supplementary  scheme,  deal- 
ing with  the  minor  charities  and  the 
L'andovery  School.  A  word  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  the  committee  for  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  done  their 
work.  Mr.  Gwilym  Evans  assures  us  that 
the  work  which  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  has  entailed  has  been  greater 
than  that  associated  with  the  chairmanship 
of  the  County  Council.  The  work  entailed 
on  the  other  members  was  also  heavier 
than  County  Council  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme 
has  given  general  satisfaction  in  the 
county. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    FISHERMAN'S     WIFE. 

^Alun*8  Cdn  Guraig  y  Pysgottcr.J 


/^  BEST  mad  sea,  why  dash  and  roar 
^^     Thy  aDgry  waves  on  rocky  shore  ? 
All  nature  seems  devoid  of  life, 
Then  why  art  thou  so  mad  with  strife  ? 
Deep  stillness  reigns  o'er  all  the  land, 
Then  why  rest  thou  not  on  thy  strand. 

Best ;  for  thou  bearest  on  thy  wave 
A  friend  whose  safe  return  I  crave  ; 
His  sails  are  not  for  pleasure  spread, 
'Tis  on  Thy  deep  he  earns  his  bread ; 
Hush  then,  ye  waves  that  ride  the  sea, 
Sleep  on  your  sands,  and  quiet  be. 

Subdue  thy  boisterous  roar  and  strife, 
And  spare,  O  spare,  a  husband's  life  ; 
Bring  back  his  gallant  bark  to  sight 

Olanyra/onj  TrefeyJirys, 


Before  the  approaching  d.rk  of  night ; 
The  wind  is  cradled  on  the  shore. 
Then  what  pretence  hast  thou  to  roar  ? 

What  loving  woman  would  not  weep 
When  he  she  loves  is  on  the  deep ; 
But  who  can  tell  her  grief  the  time 
Waves,  huge  as  mountains,  ride  the  brine  ? 
Cease,  awful  storm  ;  a  wife  commands 
Thy  waves  to  rest  upon  their  sands. 

My  tears  and  woes  thou  laugh'st  to  scoin  ; 
Belentless  gulf,  though  sad  I  mourn. 
To  Him  I'll  turn,  who  rules  the  deep, 
He  will  my  husband  safely  keep  ; 
And  thou  shall  couch  at  his  command, 
And  rest  in  silence  on  thy  strand. 

Trans,  N.  Bennett  (Trefnautj, 


NEWPORT    AND    CARLEON    MUSEUMS. 


The  head  master  of  the  Newport  Alexandra  Board 
School  writes  to  correct  a  detail  in  the  article  on 
technic:il  education.  Newport  has  had  a  museum 
for  years;    and  it  is  now  being  moved  to  more 


lighted    by 


commodious    premises,     which    are 
electricity,  and  which  cost  £1,200. 

Carleon  Museum  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
Tennyson  visited  it  while  writing  the  Idylh, 


QUEBIES 

XLU.  I  haTe  seen  it  stated  tbat  Eben  Fardd 
wrote  a  criticism,  in  English,  on  Williamg  of  Paot 
y  Celyn'a  hymns.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
wlutt  the  critic  of  the  age  would  write  about  the 
romantic  genius  of  the  sweet  singer.  Is  the 
criticism  extant  ? 


ZLUI.  Why  is  the  college  at  Carmarthen  called 
the  "  Presbyterian  College  ? "  I  believe  it  is  semi- 
Independent,  semi- Unitarian.     But  why  is  it  called 

by  the  name  whieh,  according  to  Milton,  is  "  but 
priest  writ  large  ?  " 


10.  The  Geology  of  Wales.— A.  Hhymney 
should  aek  Messrs.  Dulan  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square, 
London,  W.,  to  send  him  tlieir  oatalognes,  in  these 
he  will  find  mentioned  about  sixty  papers  on  the 
geology  of  various  parte  of  Wales,  at  prices  ranging 
from  sixpence  each. 

Cardif.  D.  B.  W.  P. 

27.  The  querist  misquotes  the  lines  which  form 
part  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brook's  ode  which  appeared  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  Punch.  The  quotation 
should  have  run  thus, — 


ZLTT.  Has  there  been  much  litigatioi 
Welsh  sects,  or  sectionB  of  sects  P    Could  you  kindly 
give  me  any  examples  ^*  **o#*m.n»Y*--  ^t  ^.^^^^    .* 
^cre  are  any  P 


XLT.  "The  Welah  call  Flint  Fflint  Trg-eingl 
(Plin's  beautiful  band  or  girdle)."  Will  any  of 
your  readers  toll  us  more  about  this  ?  Is  the  word 
Ttg  i-mgl  or  Tey-eingl,  for  cengl  in  Wel*h  =-  band  ? 

Aberi/itwylk.  D.  Sauuel. 


n  Morean  \ 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Wales  give  any  in- 
formation about  this  player  ?  D.  S. 

XLTIII.  Dolmen  in  France  is  what  we  call  a 
cromloch.  Wtiat  is  the  dorivntion  of  the  word? 
Is  dol,  table,  and  marn  a  stone,  correct  ?       D.  B. 


XLXIX.  In  May,  1757,  Gray  heard  John  Parry, 

the  bhud  harpist  at  a  concert  given  at  Cambridge, 
and  when  giving  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
effect  the  blind  man's  music  made  on  him,  the 
poet  writes,^"  There  is  no  faith  in  man,  no.  not 
in  a  Welshman  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parry  has  been  here, 
and  snatched  out  such  ravishing  blind  harmony, 
suoh  tunes  of  a  thousand  years  old,  with  names 
enough  to  choke  you,  as  have  set  all  this  learned 
body,—  at  the  Univendty.^a  dancing,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  due  reverence  for  my  old  bard  his 


The  reference  is  to  the  "  Glen  of  I 
Carnarvonshire,  about  which  a  North  Walian  can 
give  possibly  more  interesting  information  than  a 
Silurian. 

Tfaver/oTi/wfsl.  Fhed.  J.  Wakben. 

Replies  were  also  received  from  Enlli  (Liverpool), 
and  C.  J.  (Tooting,  Surrey). 

39.  The  seven  wonders  are  those  of  North  Wales, 
not  of  Wales.  They  ar8,^-Snowdon,  Pistyll 
Rhaiadr,  St.  Winifred's  WeU,  Overton  Churchyard, 
Wrexham  Church,  Gresford  Bells,  and  Llangollen 
Bridge.  A  eorrespondent  has  kindly  copied  a 
M8S.  description  of  these  wonders,  at  Wrexham 
library  ;  it  will  appear  in  one  of  the  next  numbers. 

40.  I  referred  Ymofynnydd's  question  to  the 
Uarquis  of  Bute,  who  entertains  no  doubt  that 
Uywelyn  was  buried  at  Abbey  Cwm  Hir.  It  is 
expressly  stated  by  Florence  of  Woroestor  that  the 
headless  body  was  carried  to  the  abbey  in  the 
mountains ;  and  this  is  consistent  with  everything 
in  the  corre8]>ondence  in  Haddan  and  Stubbf 
Ercleaiaafical  CoiinriU.  The  frontispiece  of  last 
month's  Cymrit  is  a  picture  of  the  ruins  of  this 
abbey.  Ed. 

I  have  been  told  lately  that  Llywelyn's  body 
was  carried  into  a  house  in  the  Rbymui,  and  that 
the  last  prince  of  Wtdee'  headless  body  lies  beneath 
the  floor  of  a  gentlemin's  dining  room.  Can  any 
one  give  any  particulars  of  this  wild  story  P 

A.  B.  S. 


mtryman,  whenever  he  shall  appear. 
Parry,  you  must  know,  has  put  my  Ode  in 
motion  again,  and  has  brought  it  at  last  to  a 
conclusion." 

Where  can  I  get  an  authentic  account  of  the 
blind  harpist?  D.  S. 


There  are  several  queries  in  hand,  and  many 
answers  of  great  interest.  At  present  it  is  wise, 
perhaps,  to  Umit  the  Queries  and  Replies  to  a  page 

a  month, 


AMnu.-O.  H.  EDWARDS,  Linooui  COLLBOB,  OxFOBD. 


'  I  'ms  practical  question  in  the  politics  of  every 
■*■  coimtiy  in  modem  timpa  is  about  the  extent 
to  which  centralisation  ajid  decentraliaation  ought 
to  be  carried,  respectively,  in  order  to  form  the 
mofrt  efficient  government.  ' '  Imperial  decentraUe- 
atiou,  national 
centralisatioa' ' 
might  well  be 
the  watehword 
of  the  vigorous 
men  who  made 
an  attempt  to 
unite  all  liberal 
federatioiiB  in 
Wales.  At 
Aberystwyth, 
in  the  middle 
of  April,  the 
North  WtileB 
liberal  Feder- 
a  t  i  on ,  the 
South  Wales 
Liberal  Feder- 
ation, and  the 
Cymru  VjAA 
Db.  Edwahd  JONES,  Federation 

Dolgellau.  were   to    be 

united  into  one 
oil-important  Welsh  body.  It  seems  that  the 
South  Wales  Federation  hung  back  ;  and.  as 
always,  I  suppose  that  the  attempt  at  uniting  Wales 
will  leave  ub  all  pretty  nearly  where  wo  were  before. 
Dr.  Edward  Jones  raised  a  warning  voice  Bgaiust 
interfering  too  much  with  the  county  associations. 
He  pointed  out  what  splendid  work,  especially  in 
education  and  politics,  the  local  organisation  hud 
dona.  It  is  well  known  in  Merioneth  how  much 
of  this  work  has  been  done  by  Br.  Edward  Jones 
himself  ;  his  courage  and  invincible  energy  are 
those  of  one  who  poESesses  the  genius  of  au 
organiser  and  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 

The  history  of  Wales  is  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Change  names  and  dates  and  the  history  of  past 
ages  ia  the  history  of  this.  As  always,  t)iP  struggle 
for  predoniinance  is  between  national  unity  and 
provincial  independence.  Perhaps  the  future  itself 
can  not  decide  which  is  to  win  finally. 


In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Wales  I  find  a  moat 
interesting  account  of  a  Welsh  self-t«ugbt  aa- 
trouomer,  bom  in  1818,  aud  now  living.  After  a 
twelve -month's  schooling,  he  weut  to  service.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  preacher,  and 
the  lad  began  to  read  his  master's  books.  Among 
them  was  a  book  on  astronomy.  The  mystery  of 
the  heavens  immediately  captivated  the  farm 
servant's  fancy.  In  time  he  left  hia  Anglesey 
homo,  and  obtained  work  on  the  Bangor  quay. 
From  hia  twelve  shillings  a  week  he  saved  enough 
f^  get  books,  to  learn  English,  and  to  construct 
telescopea.  He  has  made  a  refiecting  telescope 
with  a  mirror  H  3-16th  inches  diameter,  and  a 
smaller  6  inch  reflector,  with  which  he  has  observed 
the  snow-cap  of  Mars.  "I  also  noticed  among 
his  treasures, ' '  says  the  vice-president  of  the 
Astn  nomical  Society  of  Wales,  "an  equatorial 
head  on  a  firm  tripod  stand,  made  entirely  by 
himself,  The  declination  and  right  ascension 
circles  of  this  Gqiiatorial  are  unique,  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  I  believe,  that  they  are  the  only 
examples  of  the  kind  extant.  They  &)«  constructed 
of  stones  and  divided  with  mathematical  accuracy 
into  degrees  and  minutes." 

The  old  SerydiiwT  is  also  a  poet ;  and  be  can 
read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Greek  Testament. 


The  Dryeh.  the  organ  of  the  Welsh  in  America, 
is  very  indignant  at  the  introduction  of  women, ^ 
Welshwomen  from  Morriston, — into  the  tin-plate 
works  recently  established  at  Pittsburg.  It  warns 
tin-plat«rs  against  being  enticed  into  the  miserable 
tin-plat«  works  recently  established  in  America. 
"  At  present,"  it  says,  "  thei-e  are  scattered  about 
the  country  three  times  as  many  tin-platers  as  can 
be  found  employment  for.  These  facts  ought  to 
be  published  in  the  Welah  newspapers,  f  *'■"'■  "" 


o  that  n 


thioking  he  is  coming  to  the  tin-plate  paradisf 


With  the  death  of  Elis  Wyn  o  Wyrfai,  a 
well  kno»-n  bard  passes  away  from  Eisteddfod 
acuues.     He  was   an    ardent    and    single -hearted 


ohurcbtnan  o&d  one  of  the  best  living  poete  of  tbe 
old  gchool, — the  correct  school  ot  Eben  Fardd. 
Hia  never-failing  courtesy,  his  kindly  diaposition, 


and  his  inte^ty  have  given  him  a  ki^ti  and  de- 
served  place  as  an  Euteddfod  adjudicator.     In 

his  capacity  as  the  editor  of  the  flaul,  as  n  poet, 
-as  editor  of  Ihjmnau  yr  Eghi-yi,  he  did  much  to 
serve  his  church  and  country  for  half  a  century. 
He  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  23rd. 

Welsh  poetry  was  never,  perhaps,  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  is  now.  Almost  at 
the  same  timo  came,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
lolo  Carnarvon's  J  nitonau,  Elvot'a  Caiiiadau,  and 
Gwuenfab'a  MurmtiTon. 

The  keen  interest  taken  nowadays  in  politics 
finds  expression  in  political  pamphlets  written  in 
English,  as  w  ell  as  in  party  newspapers.  The  lead 
of  tiie  hishop  of  Rt.  Asaph  is  taken  by  many  ardent 
partisans.  Ur.  Owen  Owen  of  O^iwestry  haa  a 
booklet  on  disestahliahment,  — an  armoury  of 
liberationist  arguments,  —published  by  Messrs. 
Hughes  of  Wrexham.     I  have  just  received  another 

tamphlet,— Cj/inru  Fi/iltl,  Cymru  lii/dd,— written 
y  "  a  Celt,"  and  published  by  the  Webth  National 
Press  Company.  It  is  a  vigorous  titati'ment  ot  the 
views  of  Cymru  Fydd  about  political,  literar}', 
social,  and  industrial  development. 

Mr.  Darlington's  letture  on  "  Welsh  Nationality 
and  its  critics"  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Hughes  of  Wrexham,  and  should  be  widely  read. 
Its  moderate  but  sympathetic  spirit,  its  clearness 
and  force,  its  courteous  but  effective  destruction  of 
unhistorical  beliefs  based  on  prejudice,  its  com- 
parison ot  Wales  with  other  countries, — all  this 
will  make  it  welcome  to  Welshmen,  whether  they 
agree  with  it  or  not. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


PWLLHELI  COUNTY  SCHOOL. 

These  CarnarvoDshiio  folk  could  take  their  pick 
from  a  number  of  excellent  candidates  for  their 
head-mastership  ;  among  others  being  Dr.  C.  A. 
WUliaras,  D.  0.  Marsden,  and  D.  H.  WiUiams. 
The  latter  was  selectud. 

Pwllheli  is  not  behind  any  town  in  Wales  in 
intellectual  activity.  Its  Eisteddfod  is  one  of  the 
best  of  provincial  eisteddfodau.  Its  school  ought 
to  flourish,  and  it  undoubtedly  wiU.  There  arc 
rich  landlords  in  Lleyn  ;  and  they  will  doubtlessly 
watch  its  development  with  great  interest,  es- 
pecinlJy  in  subjects  like  agritulture. 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 
A  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  b«  commenced 
shortly  on  the  Welsh  County  Schools  on  these 
pages.  Masters  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  1  am 
printing  in  Cymrii'r  Plant  translations  of  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  English  poetry.  Daniel  Ddu's 
translation  of  "  Highland  Mary  "  will  come  first : 
then  a  translation  of  "  Lui^y  Cray." 

'■WALES  AND  HER  LANGUAGE." 

J.  E.  Southall.  of  Newport,  t«lls  me  the  price  of 

the  above  book  is  reduced  to  3b.  (id.  for  the  cloth 

edition,  2s.  3d.  for  the  i>aper  edition,  x>ostagc  4^d. 


9  about  to  publish  a  linguistic 
flve  colours,  accompanied  by  a 


Mr.  Southall 
map  of  Wales,  ii 
pamphlet. 


WELSH  MATRICULATION. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  boys  and  girls  who 
read  Welsh    history   in 
the  intermediate  schools     "' 
will  find  their  knowledge 
of  such  a  history  of  the 
greatest  service  to  them 
in     their     matriculation 
examination    at    the 
University  of  Wales. 

BOTWNOG. 
I  hear  that  the  Bcv. 
E.  P.  Howell,  the  head 
master  of  Botwnog.  has 
taken  an  Anglcey 
living.  I  am  a  school- 
master myself,  of  a  kind, 
and  I  think  I  c^in  enter 
into  the  feeUngs  of  one  ^ 

who   goes   into   a  qwet 
living  after  teaching  noisy  boys  for  some  time. 
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IX. — BROTHER  BARDS. 


1838. 


February  1st — Went  to  the  Indepen- 
dents' meeting  at  Maesneuadd;  the  ministers 
spoke  successfully  in  the  morning  on  the 
evils  of  procrastination  in  religious  matters, 
and  a  prayer  was  alternately  offered  up  for 
blessing.  Was  invited  to  Morfa,  where  I 
dined  with  G.  Caledfryn  and  Emrys  and 
others.  Conversed  a  little  after  dinner 
about  poetry,  and  agreed  to  follow  up  a  blow 
given  by  Caledfryn  to  the  clerfeirdd  or 
crachfeirdd  with  another  cannonade  from 
Emrys  and  self.  Returned  to  Maesneuadd 
in  company  with  the  bards,  shook  hands 
with  some  of  the  other  ministers  and  old 
acquaintances  from  Capel  Helig  and  else- 
where. Two  o'clock  G.  Caledfryn  and 
Emrys  preached.  When  I  was  coming 
home  I  was  stopped  by  Robert  Hughes, 
who  had  some  poetry  to  show  me.  Kev. 
E.  Williams,  Frondeg,  and  Morris  Griffith's 
son  came  in,  and  I  read  my  poetry,  and 
talked  on  various  subjects.  Mem.  John 
Thomas'  affair  was  mentioned  at  Morfa. 
Caledfryn  did  not  seem  to  take  it  up  with 
any  spirit,  did  not  press  it  upon  him. 

3rd. — Got  the  January  and  February 
numbers  of  the  Givladgarwr,  in  the  latter 
of  which  appears  my  Hanes  Clynog. 

4th. — Mother-in-law  displeased  me  very 
much  in  refusing  to  give  fair  hearing  to 
my  Ella  in  defending  herself  against  same 
childish  accusation  of  her  lying  cousin. 

5th. — An  uncle  of  mine  called,  who  is  a 
Baptist  preacher  from  Anglesey. 

6th. — Received  a  letter  from  R.  Griffiths ; 
wrote  a  petition  for  Robert  Jones,  the  one- 
armed  pauper. 

14th. — Mr.  Hughes  offended. 

16th. — Went  to  Tymawr  to  get  some 
day  books  posted  ;  brought  them  home 
after  tea ;  had  a  glass  of  R.  when  starting. 
An  exceedingly  strong  and  high  wind,  had 
a  shawl  over  my  hat  to  secure  it.  This 
day  I  have  also  asked  R.  Griffith  to  make 
my  clothes.  At  Tymawr,  during  tea,  many 
friends  were  set  upon,  and  amongst  them 
Rev.  Mr.  H.,  D.  R.  P.,  Esq.,  Mr.  R.  G.  R. 
and  sister,  &c.     I  am  always  hurt  by  dis- 


cussion of  this  nature,  for  I  am  tempted  to 
say  something  which  I  don't,  in  the  main, 
approve  of. 

20th. — Sent  some  critique  on  three  essays 
of  the  Bethesda  Society  to  Rev.  E.  Williams, 
in  which  I  declare  "  Exercitation "  best 
and  "Trebor"  second  best;  but  Mr.  Jones 
seems  to  take  Tegai  second.  To-day,  too 
(21st),  Rev.  E.  W.  came  here  himself  with 
three  cywydds.  Wrote  my  opinion  there- 
upon, and  suggested  that  the  one  signed 
"  A  wen  "was  best. 

27th. — At  Sportsman  with  William  Jones, 
John  Da  vies,  &c.     Wish  I  was  a  teetotal. 

March  3rd. — Received  the  number  for 
this  month  of  the  Oioladgarivr,  in  which 
appeared  my  toddaid  to  the  queen,  to- 
gether with  two  other  compositions  on  the 
same  metre  and  subject.  By  the  report  of 
the  judges  on  the  competitory  stanzas,  I 
found  that  "Telynor  o  St.  Helena"  and 
"Paris  ab  Priam"  (myself)  were  best  of 
the  seven,  but  equal  to  each  other,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  double  the  prize  in  order 
to  award  one  to  each  of  the  successful 
poet«^.  I  yet  consid.T  mine  superior  to 
Telynor  in  many  respects,  and  I  protest 
against  the  criticism  of  the  judges  as 
being  pre  verse,  and  betraying  a  want  cf 
competency  for  their  office.  I  do  not  in- 
tend at  present  to  avow  myself ;  I'd  rather 
decline  such  a  trifling  reward  that  put  the 
donor  to  such  vexatious  expense. 

5th. — Robert  Griffiths  cutting  my  clothes. 
He  states  that  4^  yards  narrow  pilot  cloth 
is  requisite  to  make  a  coat.  In  the 
morning  went  to  Sportsman  ;  had  one  P.  of 
A.  there,  at  PI.  J  P.  A.,  and  at  Vic.  |  P.  A. 
This  is  highly  improper;  I  never  approve 
of  this ;  I  know  it  is  wrong.  Why  should 
I  be  such  a  coward  ? 

6th. — Subscribed  my  name  to  a  teetotal 
vow,  to  expire  only  when  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  shall  be  either  lost  or 
destroyed.  I  pray  God  to  hold  me  up,  and 
to  make  me  a  willing  and  contented 
abstainer  from  principle,  as  well  as  from 
conviction  of  the  general  beneficial  effects 
it  will  have  upon  my  person  and  circum* 
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stances.     My  wife  also  signed  a  conditional 
pledge.     Now  I  am  a  teetotaller. 

8th. — Found  that  secret  teetotalism 
would  not  answer,  therefore  destroyed  my 
paper. 


9th. — Commenced  a  regular  collection  of 
my  poems,  which  I  intend  only  to  contain 
some  of  my  best  pieces,  excludin;?  many 
that  have  an  inferior  claim  to  preserv- 
ation. 


GABRIEL     YORETH. 

A    8TORY    ILLUSTRATIVE     OF    WELSH    THOUGHT    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Cynfiig  Davies,  M.A.,  Menai  Bridge. 


CHAPTER    X. 
oaybrey*s  letter  home  read. 

AT  the  landing  place  Gaybrey  was  met 
by  Dr.  Watson,  a  son  of  Mr.  Riley's 
fellow  student  mentioned  before;  and  the 
doctor  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
young  man  had  made  so  many  excellent 
.friends  during  the  voyage.  Before  leaving 
London  he  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
passage  to  his  parents,  despatching  also  a 
letter  to  the  manse  to  his  grand-parents, 
relating  his  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Venn,  as  well  as  the  episode  of  Anderson's 
resolve  to  become  a  missionary.  His 
letters  arrived  at  Bailey  Hill  when  his 
father  was  fix)m  home  on  business  for  a 
few  daya  By  tlie  perusal  of  Gaybrey 's 
letter  to  his  father,  and  by  comparing 
various  items  of  information,  May  was 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  unaccountable  traits'  she  had  ob- 
served in  the  ways  and  character  of  her 
husband  were  the  effects  of  long  endurance 
of  wrong, — his  touching  sympathy  with 
sufiering,  especially  wrongful,  helpless,  and 
undeserved  suffering ;  the  great  sadness 
she  had  detected  creeping  over  him  when 
he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  early  life 
and  boyhood.  In  fact  the  evidence,  when 
the  clue  was  given  her,  became  incon- 
testable, and  she  resolved  to  take  her 
father  into  her  confidence  that  very  day, 
for  the  feeling  the  discovery  had  excited 
was  almost  overpowering. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said,  "can  you  help 
me  as  to  the  fact  which  has  come  to  light 
to  me  concerning  the  past  of  my  dear 
husband.  He  has  been  fearfully  wronged. 
I  have  felt  it  for  years,  for  I  knew  that  he 


laboured  under  a  burden  which  not  only 
he  did  not  ask  me  to  share  with  him,  but 
which  he  strove  to  keep  from  my  know- 
ledge lest  it  should  grieve  me,  or  possibly, 
as  he  thought,  mar  our  happiness," 

"My  dear  child,  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
excite  yourself;  what  you  have  surmised 
came  under  my  cognizance  before  your 
wedding,  when  I  visited  Tasmania  on 
behalf  of  our  missionary  board." 

"  He  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  I  am. 
I  would  vouch  for  his  purity  of  purpose 
with  my  life,  and  in  doing  so  I  should  not 
become  another  Alcestis,  for  he  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  as  her  husband, 
Admetus,  was,  in  the  Greek  play  of 
Euripides.  He  has  been  blessed  with  a 
disposition  which  is  pre-eminently  trans- 
parent to  his  near  friends.  Whenever  he 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  cases  of  crime 
and  delinquencies,  I  have  often  been 
surprised  to  see  him  sifting  every  item  of 
evidence  with  such  painstaking  care  in 
favour  of  the  accused,  and  addressing 
criminals  with  so  much  tenderness,  that 
these  features  have  become  matters  of 
common  observation.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
father,  that  you  believe  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  capable  of  the  deed." 

"You  know  I  hold  Gabriel  in  the  very 
highest  esteem,  and  that  I  love  him  as  my 
own  son.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  his 
innocence  of  the  accusation,  and  this  con- 
clusion has  been  formed  after  full  in- 
vestigation, fortified  by  his  full  explanation 
of  all  the  bearings  of  the  case.  All  this 
was    finally   settled    for   me   before  your 


marriage. 


"  I   remember  the  afternoon  when   the 
question  between  you  both  was  placed  upon 
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a  basis  of  clear  understanding, — it  was  the 
first  afternoon  you  both  met  after  your 
return  from  Tasmania,  was  it  not,  father  ? " 

"  How  came  you  to  that  conclusion,  my 
dear  child?" 

"  His  love  and  respect  and  tender  regard 
for  you  became  more  marked  and  absorbing 
from  that  day  forth." 

"  Love,  my  child,  is  an  unerring  reader  of 
thought,  and  its  surmises  in  this  instance  of 
yours  are  correct.  Now  I  beg  of  you  to 
follow  the  example  of  your  husband  ^nd 
your  father ;  burden  no  mortal  being  with 
your  discovery.  Of  course  you  will  inform 
Gabriel  the  first  opportunity,  and  let  him 
perceive  that  you  no  more  doubt  him  than 
you  do  Gabriel  in  heaven ;  for  your 
husband  is  more  sensitive  on  this  question 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  realm  of 
feeling.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  obliterate 
from  my  memory  the  look  of  agony  I  saw 
in  his  countenance  when  I  first  introduced 
the  question,  but  nothing  now  can  cause 
that  overwhelming  emotion  to  recur  in  his 
experience  again."  Mr.  Riley  then  gave 
his  daughter  a  brief  summary  of  her 
husband's  early  life  and  trial  and  release. 

"  My  poor  Gabriel  !  How  was  this 
terrible  calamity  allowed  to  befall  him  ? " 

"  To  explain  this,  my  dear  May,  is  tanta- 
mount to  explaining  the  problem  of  evil 
and  suffering,  and  this,  so  far,  for  the 
intellect  of  mortals,  has  defied  solution. 
Though  we  cannot  measure  or  fathom  the 
reaches  of  Providence,  let  us  strive  to  trust 
it  in  every  step  we  take."  And  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  quiet  humour, — "  You  will 
bear  in  mind  that  every  mysterious  move- 
ment of  Providence  may  be  relieved  by 
visions  of  angels.  Otherwise  how  would 
you  have  met  your  Gabriel  ? " 

In  a  day  or  two  May  gave  her  husband 
a  fond  welcome  upon  his  return,  and  when 
he  had  read  through  his  son  s  letters,  he 
told  his  wife, — "  How  thankful  we  should 
be  to  our  divine  Father  that  Gaybrey 
has  started  life  from  home  so  happily,  and 
I  feel  grateful  to  the  good  captain  for 
finding  in  our  son's  first  voyage  a  symbol 
of  a  prosperous  future  in  store  for  him." 

"  His  friends  in  our  Welsh  chapel  here 
would  have  responded  to  the  words  of 
Captain  Jones  with  a  charactenstic  amen." 

"Dearest  wife,  what  if  you  heard  the 


amen  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  voices  on 
the  field  of  the  cymanfa,  you  would  then 
know  what  a  Celtic  amen  signifies  under 
the  impetus  of  the  rousing  emotion  of  a 
vast  multitude." 

"My  dearest  Gabriel,"  said  the  wife, 
carried  by  a  rush  of  feeling  she  could 
hardly  control,  "  do  you  place  much 
credence  in  those  tentative  forecastings  oT 
people's  future  ?  Have  you  been  in  a 
position  to  test  their  reliability  at  any 
time  ? " 

"  Good  men,  mea  in  close  contact  with 
the  invisible  world,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
moved  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  inspiration 
to  utter  future  truths  which  are,  beyond 
question,  not  within  the  sphere  of  reason 
and  knowledge  to  unravel  It  is  a  kind  of 
second  sight  in  spiritual  things;  or  much 
as  some  animals  possess  clear  vision  in  a 
state  which  is  darkness  to  others.  One 
good  old  Christian,  a  miner  by  calling, 
used  a  simple  comparison  as  illustrative  of 
the  day  of  my  life,  which,  so  far,  has  been 
true  to  my  experience,  and  I  hope  the 
sequel  will  also  hold  true.  Many  exempli- 
fying instances  of  this  obscure  question 
may  be  found  in  the  religious  history  of 
Wales ;  yet,  in  order  to  avoid  reaping  the 
fruits  of  superstition,  we  require  to  *  discern 
the  spirits.' " 

"  Our  son's  letters  to  us  have  given  me," 
said  May,  with  an  effort  to  restrain  her 
tears,  "a  clue  to  discover  the  fiery  trial 
through  which  you  have  passed  for  years, 
but  the  pure  massive  gold  is  brighter  and 
purer  in  my  sight  now  even  than  ever 
before.  W^hen  father  perceived  I  had 
come  upon  the  main  fact,  he  filled  in  the 
details.  Now  I  understand  why  he  has 
been  to  you  as  the  tenderest  of  fathers,  and 
you  to  him  better  than  a  son.  You  will 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  withhold 
from  me  the  pious  miner's  picture  of  your 
life." 

"  My  life  was  to  be  as  a  miner's  day  of 
toil.  He  had  his  safety  lamp  near  him,  or 
in  his  hand,  to  guide  his  footsteps  back  to 
the  clear  day  some  hours  before  the  setting 
sun.  One  part  of  the  preceding  description 
has  been  especially  true ;  I  have  never  lost 
the  light  shining  forth  from  the  Word  of 
life.  The  Psalmist's  experience  has  been 
mine  also, — *  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
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feet.'  Possibly  the  dear  old  miner  did  not 
mean  to  put  into  his  simile  all  that  I  have 
read  into  it;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  un- 
doubtedly spoke  through  it  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  my  courage." 

"  How  very  appropriate  and  expressive !" 
added  May.  '*Not  an  hour  without  light 
even  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  but  ere 
long  the  beautiful  day  !  May  God  grant 
the  *  clear  day/  for  your  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  dear  children  ! " 

"Your  father  undoubtedly  has  told  the 
salient  points  of  the  story,  so  that  I  have 
no  need  to  dilate.  You  are  taking  for 
your  own  what  has  been  my  prayer  for 
many  a  day ;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  ere  long  the  sombre  cloud  will  be 
dissipated.  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I 
shall  oflFer  a  full  narration  of  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  others  who  may 
some  future  time  have  to  pass  through  a 
similar  ordeal,  and,  moreover,  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  passing  a 
hasty  and  una  I  vised  judgment  upon  their 
fellow  men." 

"  Do  you  think  Gaybrey  has  been  able  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  I  have  ? " 

"That  is  certainly  within  the  range  of 
probability.  I  have  prepared  him  for  the 
discovery,  if  it  presents  itself ;  and  the  dear 
lad  has  pledged  himself,  of  his  own  accord, 
never  to  have  a  doubt  concerning  his  father  s 
integrity,  whatever  may  be  the  issue." 

"  What  an  anxious  load  it  will  cast  upon 
him,  and  also  amongst  strangers ! " 

"  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
quiet  reserve  and  self-control  of  our  son. 
He  has  been  able  to  benefit  himself  fully 
by  the  advantages  of  my  position  in  every 
instance ;  he  will  also  be  a  gainer  from  the 
disadvantages  precisely  in  the  same  way." 

About  this  time  Jason  Penrith  retired 
from  mission  work  in  Tasmania,  and  came 
to  live  near  two  of  his  children  at  Bailey  Hill, 
one  of  them  being  in  the  employ  of  Gabriel 
Yoreth ;  and  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  two  men  was  rendered  pure, 
like  a  precious  metal  free  of  alloy,  purified 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  It  gave  the 
keenest  pleasure  to  May  and  her  father  to 
observe  the  profound  respect  the  elder 
Penrith  had  for  Yoreth,  and  the  devoted 
concern  evinced  by  the  latter  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  friend.    Yet 


there  was  a  delicacy  and  a  refinement  in  it 
all,  so  that  only  a  close  and  intelligent 
observer  could  discern  the  strength  and 
purity  of  their  attachment;  just  as  there 
are  certain  perfumes  of  so  subtle  an  aroma 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  save  those  who 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  aromatics. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  John,  to  write 
to  my  brother,  asking  him  to  invite 
Gaybrey  to  spend  the  summer  holidays  at 
Runny  vale,  which  is  about  five  miles 
distant  from  Abervale  ? "  asked  Penrith. 

"  If  you  can  introduce  my  son  to  your 
brother  as  Gaybrey  John,  nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  suggest,  and  I  feel 
pretty  sure  Gaybrey  will  be  well  treated 
under  my  brother's  roof." 

"  If  Mr.  Penrith  would  kindly  make 
arrangements  for  Gaybrey  to  stay  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Congregational 
minister  at  Runnyvale,  or  with  anyone 
else  of  similar  circumstances,  I  should  feel 
deeply  obliged." 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  Jason 
Penrith  wrote  the  following  lines  to  his 
brother  at  Rose  Hill,  Runnyvale, — 

*'Dear  Brother, — I  have  written  to  you  before 
about  Mr.  John,  in  whose  employ  my  eldest  son 
enjoys  advantages  but  rarely  granted  by  em- 
ployers. No  man  of  such  sterling  qualities  has 
ever  come  across  my  path,- and  there  is  a  generous 
fact  worthy  of  notice  which  I  recently  discovered 
by  an  incidental  remark  of  his  father-in-law,  our 
excellent  pastor,  who  took  for  granted  that  I  was 
in  the  secret.  It  was  known  that  one  half  my 
salary,  whilst  engaged  in  mission  work,  was 
subscribed  by  a  single  individual.  Once  or  twice 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  something  to  do  in 
the  matter,  but  now  there  is  a  certainty  that  he 
was  the  donor.  This  is  merely  an  instance  of 
many  a  similar  act  of  inobstrusive  generosity.  TTiw 
son  Gaybrey  John  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  you  would  confer  a  great  favour 
upon  me,  if  you  invited  him  to  see  you  and  in- 
troduced him  to  your  friends  during  his  summer 
holidays.  If  you  could  arrange  for  him  to  sta^,  if 
it  be  conven  ent  with  the  Congregational  Minister 
at  Bunnyvale  who  being  a  graduate  and  a  good 
Welsh  lin2,uist  will  be  able  to  help  the  young  man 
materially  in  acquiring  a  more  complete  mastery  of 
the  Welsh  language  and  in  forming  acquaintance 
with  the  religious  thought  of  Wales.  Subjects 
purtainiog  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
will  interest  him  deeply  as  well  as  tend  indirectly 
to  fit  him  for  missionary  labour  in  a  heathen 
land " 
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ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  so  arranged  as  to  conyey  a  oontinnons 
oarrent  of  electricity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
•timulatiDg  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and  mns. 
dee,  and  ^ectnally  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay, 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 
producing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart - 
mg  TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECtRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  16  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  covering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  SUSPENEOR 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs, 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC   BATTERY  BELTS  are  very 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  which  prevents  all  coldness,  soreness,  &  irritation. 

R.  DEWAR,  of  Sloane-street,  London,  writes  31  st 
Jnly,  1898  :—'*  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BATTERY  BELT,  and  find  that  it  is  capable  of  generating  a 
powerfal  electric  current,  although  no  metal  substanoes  come 
mto  contact  with  the  skin.  I  consider  this  a  great  improve' 
ment.  as  it  prevents  the  irritation  so  often  caused  by  other 
appliances." 

PAXPHLBT8   GRATIS.     OOVBTrXTATIOKB  TREE. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment, 

106,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (close  to  St.  James'  HaU). 
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SOME    PHASES 

OF  THE 

NUMERICAL   ARGUMENT. 

By  OWEN   OWEN,    M./H.,    Oawestty. 
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(1)  lotrodactioii.  (2)  The  Cry  for  a  Beligions  Ceofna. 
(8)  The  Voice  of  the  Electora.  (4)  Communicants: 
y^J  Nonoonformity  and  the  Eatabliahed  Church  in 
Wales;  fbj  A  "National  Church"  and  a  "Nation  of 
Nonconformists";  ^ej  The  Established  Church  in  its 
Stronghold.  (6)  Sunday  School  Attendants.  (6)  Ad- 
herents. (7)  Accommodation.  (8)  Growth  of  Welsh 
Nonoonformity;  &o. 

Crown  8vo.,  48  p.p. 


PRICE    FOUKPENCE. 
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WREXHAM. 


GREAT   SUCCESS 

OP    THE 

ILLUSTRATED 

QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE, 

Y  LIENOR. 


EDITED  BT 

O.  M.  EDIVARDS,  BCA. 


BOOK  2  (APRIL)  NOW  READY. 

96  pp.  Price  ONE  SHILLING, 

0 

Articles  by 

WELL  KNOWN  WRITERS. 

Illustrated  by 

The    BEST    ARTISTS. 
Printed  on 

EXCELLENT    PAPER. 

iPBOBPSOTTTS  TO  BB  HAB  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


*<Da  lawn  genym  weled  yr  lenangaf  o  realon  Cymru  Fydd  yn 
Ojchwyn  mor  nodadig  o  addawol."~y  Fan«r. 

"Mae'n  Uanw  7  meddylddryoh  o  chwarterolyn  chwaethus  ac 
nwohraddol."— A'eiosc/tM  Wetk, 

"  Y  mae  y  darhualau  ardderchog  sydd  ynddo  *  *  *  yn  ychwan- 

ega'n  fawr  at  ei  werth."— r  2V»<- 

*'  Without  a  question  it  is  th«  most  comely  periodical  dow 
issued  from  the  Welsh  Press."— LiiKr]>oo{  Mercury. 

**  Cyfnodolyn  godidog."— Xlandudno  Advertiser. 
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Publishers:  HugkeS  &  Soft, 
56,     Hope    Street,     WREXHAM. 
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NOW  READY ;  Crown  8vo.,  32  pp. 

Welsh  Hatiopality  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARI^INGTON,  M.A., 

(LaU  FtUow  of  Si,  John'»  CclUm,  Cambridoe;  late  Head  Master 

c/Queen^e  CtnUgei  TaunUm.J 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

Natiooaliam :  what  la  it?  The  Blchop  of  St.  DaTld's  attack  on  Welsh 
Nationality  ;  Baoe ;  Conntiy ;  Ck>ininon  History  and  Traditions :  A 
Oonunon  Nattonal  Type :  Language ;  The  Special  Mission  of  Wales ;  Wliat 
has  been  aooomplished  by  Wales,  Ac,  Sec. 

A  timely  and  able  vindJa  ition.     Erery  Englishman  should  lead  IL 
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THE   LARGEST   AND    WEALTHIEST   PURELY   MUTUAL   OFFICE    IN 

ENGLAND    AND   WALES. 


Paid  in  Claims, 

£4.000.000 


TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL 


AmruAi.  Inookb, 

£600,000 


ESTABLISHED    1840. 

TOTAL  FUNDS  INVESTED,  ^5,800,000. 

Highest  Security,  Most  Stringent  and  Equitable  Valuations  and 
Divisions  of  Surplus.  Low  Managennent  Expenses.  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  Claims  on  Death.     Free  Residence  in  any  Part  of  the  World. 

Examples  of  Reversionary  Bonus  Additions,  declared  1891,  on  OaoiifAaY  Wholb  Life  Policies 

for  £100,  effected  in  the  Temperanob  Section— 


AGE 

AT  ENTRANCE. 

5 

10 

YEAJLS  IN  FORCE. 
15 

20 

25 

30 

40 
50 

£11  10  0 
£11  10  0 
£11  10  0 

£12  11  0 
£12  15  0 
£12  18  0 

£18  16  0 
£14  ^    0 
£U  12  0 

£14  17  0 
£15   4  0 
£15  17  0 

£15  11  0 
£16   0  0 
£16  18  0 

Provide!  the  Future  Bonuses  be  maintained  at  the  above  Bates,  viz. : — £2  Os.  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Sum  Asfinred  and  Rxisting  Bonuses,  a  Policy  for  £1,000  at  any  age  will  amount  to-> 


At  end  of 


5  Vearn. 


10  YearR. 


1ft  Vears.        20  Years.    I    25  Years. 


30  YearH.    •    85  Years. 


£1,116 


1,84 


1,885 


1,544 


1,72a 


1,980 


8,140 


It  will  be  seen  from  above  that  if  the  present  Bonuses  be  maintained,  a  Folioy  in  the  T£M PEBAITOE 
SEOTIOir  OP  THIS  OPFIOE  WILL  DOUBLE  ITSELP  IHT  35  YEiRS.  while  a  policy  in  an  ordinary  Lift 
Office  paying  a  uniform  bonus  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  WILL  SEQuJJtE  66  YEAE8- 

//e/7oe  the  immense  advantage  to  Abstainers  of  Assuring  in  this  Office. 

REFERENCE  LIST  OF  POLICY  HOLDERS  FOR  OVER  cBIOO^OOO :- 


Rev.  Canon  Annour,  Head  Master,  Merchant  Taylors'  Gra  nmar 
School,  Waterloo 

The  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Bardsley,  Lord  BUhop  of  Carlisle 

Rev.  R.  B.  Baron,  St.  George's  Vicarage,  D  ju^^las,  Isle  of  Man 

Rev.  E.  R.  Barrett,  Newsham  Park,  Liverpool 

Richard  Barrow,  Esq.,  Chief  Accountant  and  Auditor,  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool 

J.  R.  Barlow,  Edo.,  J. P..  Bolton 

Isaac  Bradburn,  Esq.,  Liverpool 

W.  S.  Caine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Liverpool  ^Director) 

Dr.  Wm.  Carter.  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool 

H.  Cheetham,  Esq ,  BrooUyn,  Heywood 

J.  Crossley.  Esq.,  Halifax 

J.  Ecdes.  Esq.,  J. P.,  Preston 

Dr.  James  Edwards,  Elm  Bank,  Walton 

Rev.  T.  Charles  Edwards,  D.D.,  Bala 

O.  M.  Edwards,  Esq.,  M.Am  Oxford 

Mr.  Conncillor  Farish  (Ex-Mayor),  Chester 

Rev.  C.  Garrett,  Liverpool 

Abraham  Haworth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Manchester 

Rev.  J.  Hirst,  Secretary  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 

J.  Uttley  Hodgson,  Esq.,  (Hodgson  Bros.,)  Liverpool 

Rev.  G.  Howell.  Christ  Ohorch,  Everton 


J.  T.  Hoyle.  Esq.,  Bacup 

Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  D.D., Liverpool 

W.  Jones,  Esq.,  (Ex- Mayor),  Bootle 

M.  E.  Judge,  Esq.,  (Wm.  Brown  A  Co.,)  Liverpool 

Lieut.  H.  Ai.  Liardet.  R.N-,  Harbour  Master,  Liverpool 

J.  Marsden,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Wigan 

A.  Appleby  Menzies,  Esq.,  Prescot  and  Liverpool 

R.  A.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Thelwall,  Warrington 

John  Nickson,  Esq.  (G.  ft  J.  Nickson  A  Co<i,)  Liverpool 

Rev.  Owen  Owens,  Liverpool 

W.  Poulsom,  Esq.,  J.P.,  (Ex-Mayor  of  Bootle) 

John  C.  Procter,  Esq.,  and  William  C.  Procter,  Esq.,  (R.  Proeter 

and  Sons,  Liverpool 
Rev.  J.  Pulliblank,  Walton.  Liverpool 
J.  Herbert  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Liverpool  (Director) 
James  Smith  Esq.,  J.P.,  (Smith,  Edwards,  &  Co.,)  Liverpool 
Gilbert  Y.  Tickle,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bootle 
Right  Rev.  E.  R.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle 
George  Williams.  Esq.,  (President  Y.M.C. A.,)  London 
Alderman  Dr.  James  Wood,  J. P.,  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Southport 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq..  (W.  0.  and  J.  Wilson),  Liverpool 
Rev.  C.  de  B.  Winslow,  Blundellsands 


All  further  information  may  he  had  by  applying  to  its  Bepresentative : — 

Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES,  2.  Elm  Bank,  Liverpool. 
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All  Aduertisementa  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANDERS, 

Aduertiaing  Agent,  11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 


lURY'S   COCOA.!  ^ui^ 

ABBOLUTEIiVPnaE.  THEREFORE  BEST.      I    '"^{S^J 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED 

Gwilym  Evans'  Quinine  Bitters? 

IF  NOT,  DELAY  NO  LONGER. 

IT   IS   THB 

BEST    REMEDY    OF    THE    AGE 

For  all  disorders  of  the   Stomach,  Blood,   Nerves,  and  Liver. 

IT  GIVES  STEEN&TH  TO  THE  WEAK. 

NEW  LIFE  TO  THE  DEBILITATED. 

Universally  admitted  to   be  an  unequalled 

Tonic  Remedy,  giving  Healtti,  Appetite,  &  Enjoyment  in  Life  to  tlie  Dyspeptic. 


Prescribed  by  Fhrsicians.    Becommended  by  Analysts.    Approved  by  Chemists.    Demanded  by 

Patients,  and  PBAISED  £T  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TBIED  IT. 

Q'-VsTxursrisa:  la-v^^nsrs'  bittei^S- 

TJBTB    VMGETABL^    TONIC. 

HannlaM,    Pnr»,    Safe,    Certain,   and  Beliable.       Vever   disappoiati.       Try   it!       Try   it! 

Auoid  imitations*      See  the  name  Gwilym  Evans  on  iabel,  stamp,  and  bottle. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  in  1/1^,  2/9,  and  4/6  Bottles,  or  in  Cases  containing  three  4/6 
bottles  at  12/6  per  case,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietors,  carriage  free  by  Parcels  Post. 

Proprietors — Quinine  Bitters  Manufacturing  Co ,  Ltd.,  Llanelly. 


UniYefsity  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

fA  C<mstituent  Collie  of  the  University  o/  Wales,  J 

Principal :  H.  iTREiCHEL,  M.A., 

With  Eleven  Profeeaors,  Three  tectarera, 
and  PouTteen  other  Teachers, 


Next  Session  begins  October  i,  1895.  The 
College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  include  most  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  University. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
(beginning  Skptember  17),  more  than  20 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  £^0  to  jQio,  will  be  open  for  competition. 
Ofti  half  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the 
Prospectus,  apply  to 

JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  MJ., 

Secretary  and  Kegistrari 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

OF 

South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

OARDIFF. 

DEPABTMENTS- 

(1)  Faculty  of  Arts. 

(2)  Faculty  of  Science. 

(R)  Department  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology. 

{a)  Mining. 

(6)  Engineering. 

(c)  Metallurgy. 
{A\  The  Medical  School. 

(5)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(6)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Women    Teachers    in     Secondary 
Schools. 

(7)  The  Women's  Technical  Department. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Free 
Studentships  apply  to — 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

Beoistrau. 

University  OoUsgs,  Oardif, 
May,  1895. 
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THE    DANGERS    OF    THE    WELSH    IDLE    BOY. 


HE  idle  boy 
is  surround- 
ed by  dan- 
gers. With 
some  of  them 
he  is  well 
acquainted, 
— h  e  gets 
them  des- 
cribed to 
him  by  his 
p  a  r  e  n  t  s 
when  he 
leaves  home 
for  school,  he 
gets  them 
described  by 
his  master 
when  he  leaves  school  for  home.  The 
master  tells  him,  possibly,  that  his  idleness 
is  cruelty  to  the  hard-working  father  or 
widowed  mother  who  sacrifices  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  good  education,  and 
the  lecture  brings  a  great  lump  into  his 
throat  and  a  curious  kind  of  moisture 
into  his  eyes ;  his  parent,  again,  tells 
him  that  his  idle  habits  cause  anxious 
care  and  pain  to  rise  in  his  learned  teacher's 
conscientious  mind,  and  he  suppresses  a 
grin  of  satisfaction.  He  occasionally  gets 
a  dim  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  dangers, 
and  he  resolves  to  be  idle  no  more.  But  it 
is  rarely  that  the  idle  boy's  conscience  is  a 
match  for  his  sweet  natural  indolence. 

In  Wales,  at  the  present  day,  the  idle 
boy  is  exposed  to  a  new  danger,  of  which 
he  himself  has  no  suspicion,  a  danger  not 
discovered  even  by  parent  or  schoolmaster. 
He  is  in  danger  of  extinction.  We  are  in 
danger  of  having  a  country  without  idle 
boys. 

The  danger  is  really  great,  and  it  is 
imminent     Every  boy  is  forced  through  a 


course  of  education,  and  school  discipline  is 
becoming  absolutely  perfect.  The  con- 
scientiousness of  schoolmasters  is  becoming 
wonderful,  and  it  lasts  all  through  the 
year ;  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspector  is  more  wonderful  still,  he 
sacrifices  all  the  pleasures  of  a  lovely 
summer  day  in  order  to  test  every  little 
boy's  knowledge  with  a  thoroughness  that 
would  have  amazed  the  good  easy  going 
masters  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  master 
has  been  trained  on  strict  scientific  lines, 
the  inspector  has  been  so  carefully  trained 
that  no  trick  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
of  the  idle  boy  will  escape  his  inquisitorial 
eye,  and  the  education  department  of 
Government  exercises  a  benevolent  but 
despotic  rule  over  inspector,  master,  and 
idle  boy  alike.  At  the  end  of  every  year, 
if  not  oftener  than  that,  the  idle  boy  must 
now  bring  his  knowledge  to  a  point ;  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  delightful  pro- 
crastination condemned  at  the  top  of  his 
copy  book,  all  repentance  will  be  too  late 
after  the  examination  day.  The  rules  are 
so  rigid,  and  education  so  mechanically 
perfect,  that,  at  no  distant  date,  the  idle 
boy  will  be  with  us  no  more. 

It  is  well  worth  remembering,  before 
this  consummation  is  attained,  that  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  world,  the 
organizers  of  great  movements,  great  poets, 
and  great  men  generally  were,  at  one  time, 
idle  boys.  There  are  exceptions,  certainly, 
and  Milton  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
these.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  a  boy  has  no 
exalted  ideal, — a  school-boy  like  Milton, 
who  thought  of  the  great  Task-master's 
eye  when  his  birch-rod  days  were  not  yet 
over,  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  We  read  also 
that  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  did  himself 
life-long  injury  by  swallowing  hot  porridge 
in  order  to  hurry  to  school 
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There  may  be  dangers  in  examinations 
after  all ;  and  schoolmasters,  now  regarded 
as  the  great  apostles  of  civilization,  may 
become  tyrants.  Some  years  ago  I  gave 
Mr.  Buskin  a  glowing  account  of  the  Welsh 
literary  awakening  of  these  days,  and  of 
the  cravino^  for  education  which  it  brought 
with  it.  He  warned  me  against  education, 
sayino;  it  might  prove  a  bane.  The  saying 
was  dark  to  me  at  the  time,  and  it  caused 
me  great  searching  of  heart.  But  I  think 
I  see  the  meaning  of  it  now,  and  its  truth. 

With  the  growing  rigidity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  system  of  education,  it  is 
true,  the  masters  are  continually  becoming 
more  sympathetic  with  their  pupils,  and 
the  course  of  education  is  becoming  more 
and  more  adapted  to  the  true  development 
of  the  boy  mind.  This  means  greater 
danger  to  the  idle  boy ;  in  old  times  he 
was  forced  to  puzzle  over  what  he  despised 
as  useless,  in  these  times  he  is  tempted  to 
leave  his  laziness  by  subjects  attractive  to 
him. 

I  honour  the  idle  boy,  and  will  subscribe 
to  a  monument  to  be  placed  in  the  school 
where  he  lingers  longest,  it*  indeed  it  will 
be  my  misfortune  to  live  to  see  the  last  of 
the  genus.  It  has  b^en  the  greatest  delight 
of  my  life  to  see  the  awakening  of  the 
mind  of  the  idle  boy.  He  has  taken  his 
childhood  as  a  rest,  his  mind  is  virgin  soil, 
he  possesses  mental  health ;  suddenly  he 
becomes  interested,  and  the  activity  of  a 
strong  mind  begins.  He  now  reads 
voraciously,  he  inquires,  he  observes ;  and 
his  knowledge  becomes  part  of  his  own 
being,  —  digested  mentally,  transformed. 
His  mind  is  not  a  badly  arranged  store- 
house, it  is  a  creative  power,  and  all  the  old 
things  he  takes  possession  of  he  makes  new. 

I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  the  minds  of 
boys  at  a  tender  age.  It  weakens  and 
harms  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 
their  minds  become  a  thin  soil,  parfectly 
cultivated,  but  with  no  depth.  Early 
promise  is  forced  into  precocity,  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  strength  and  originality. 

The  ordinary  sharp  boy,  the  delight  of 
admiring  parents  and  the  hope  of  an 
ambitious  schoolmaster,  may  develop  into 
a  very  mediocre  being,  and  indeed  he  does 
develop  in  this  way  generally.  But  there 
are  greater  possibilities  in  the  idle  boy, — 


for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  His  indolent 
boyhood  may  degenerate,  it  is  true,  into  a 
sensual  and  drunken  manhood,  and  into  an 
imbecile  and  unrespected  old  a:^e.  But  he 
may  also  develop  into  a  hero,  doinfj^ 
wonders  for  man  and  God.  When  I  call 
up  before  me  the  boys  I  knew  at  school,  I 
must  say  that,  so  far  as  that  school  is  con- 
cerned, the  idle  boy  is  a  greater  power  in 
the  world  than  the  diligent  boy  who  got  the 
much  prized  "excellent"  written  on  every- 
thing he  did.  God  will  write  "  excellent " 
on  the  life  deeds  of  the  good  idle  boy. 

The  genius  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  professional  ability 
any  man  m  ly  learn  from  his  college  train- 
ing, will  be  tested  by  this  question, — can 
he  bear  with  the  indolence  of  the  idle  boy, 
and  give  his  yet  unawakened  mind  a  bent 
towards  high  ideals  ?  Give  the  idle  boy  a 
love  for  his  home,  respect  for  his  parents, 
and  a  sense  of  honour, — and  forgive  him 
all  his  idleness.  He  will  atone  for  it  by  a 
very  active  life  of  virtue. 

My  admiration  for  the  idle  boy  has 
made  me  write  too  much  in  his  praise, 
perhaps.  But,  at  this  critical  period  of 
Welsh  education,  I  would  fain  utter  this 
word  of  cheery  hope  to  our  schoolmasters, 
under  their  burden  of  responsibility, — you 
may  be  training  a  hero,  though  he  is  a 
dutfer  at  arithmetic ;  you  may  have  under 
your  charge  a  great  benefactor  of  mankind, 
though  he  is  utterly  helpless  in  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Let  a 
boy  have  his  own  way  as  far  as  possible, 
aim  at  guidance  rather  than  at  discipline 
And,  above  all  things,  be  prepared  to  see 
the  idle  boy  develop  into  a  master  of  his 
vocation  and  into  a  hero  in  his  every-day 
life. 

This  article  is  not  a  joke.  Many  a  school- 
master, if  his  experience  is  long  and  wide, 
will  recognise  that  there  is  some  serious 
truth  in  it.  The  idle  boy  himself,  I  fear,  if 
he  could  be  got  to  read  it,  would  suspect  that 
I  am  making  game  of  him.  But  if  he  be- 
lieves what  1  write,  and  feels  that  it  is  my 
view  of  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
him  any  harm.  Every  boy  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  much  is  expected  from  him. 

In  another  article  I  shall  point  out  some 
of  the  dangers  surrounding  the  diligent  boy. 
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By  W.  Ll.  Jarvis,  Swansea. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE,  the  friend  of 
JohnsoD,  who  owes  his  whole  fame, 
such  as  it  ia,  to  his  friend's  biography, 
passed  a  few  months  of  his  reckless, 
dissolute  life  in  Swansea.  He  came  there 
in  1 740,  sent  by  a  few  friends  who,  wearied 
out  by  his  importunities  and  profligate  life, 
proposed  as  a  last  resource  that  he  should 
retM-e  to  some  country  town  upon  a  small 
(innuity, — to  which  Pope  contributed  £20 
a  year, — where  it  was  fondly  imagined  he 
would  he  free  from  temptation.  The  ar- 
rangement was  made ;  Swansea  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  town  ;  and  Savage,  his  mind 
full  of  fantastic  notions  of  country  life, 
picturing  to  himself  "  scenes  of  flowery 
felicity,"  and  "  perpetual  rounds  of  innocent 
pleasures,"  set  out.  His  mode  of  travelling 
was  eminently  characteristic  He  received 
fifteen  guineas  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
Journey  and  his  residence  in  Swansea  for  a 
time,  spent  it  all  before  he  started,  and 
calmly  asked  for  more.  A  second  sum  was 
found,  and  with  this  he  reached  Bristol, 
only  to  hang  about  that  town  for  some 
weeks  on  the  excuse  that  he  could  not  get 
a  vessel.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Swansea, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  there, — in  Riirber's 
Court  it  is  said  ;  and  this  is  probable,  for 
the  greater  part  of  hid  life  in  London  was 
pa,s8ed  lounging  in  taverns  or  skulking  in 
courts  and  alleys.  In  Swansea  he  resume. 1 
his  old  abandoned  life.  He  made  many 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  at  first ;  for 
he    had    elegant    manners,   and    was    an 


admirable  talker;  but  he  soon  disgusted 
them,  as  he  had  his  London  and  Brist'il 
acquaintances,  by  his  drunkenness  and 
perpetual  borrowings.  Notable  among  his 
friends  were  a  Mrs.  Bridget  Jones,  a  buxom 
widow  of  Llanelly,  in  whose  honour  he 
wrote  several  poems ;  and  a  Mr.  John 
Powel,  a  ba'  rister,  of  Carmarthen,  to  whom 
he  addressed  an  Epinlle,  containing  ardent 
expressions  of  regard  for  "  Cambria,  my 
dai  ling  scene,"  and  so  on.  He  presented  the 
fair  Bridget  with  a  copy  of  The  Wanderer, 
his  longest  and  best  poem,  with  some  lines 
inscribed,  of  which  these  are  four, — 

"  When  with  delight  fond  love  on  beantj-  dwelt, 
Whilo  this  Che  youth,  and  that  the  fair  ex- 
Faint  waa  hia  joy  compared  to  what  I  felt- 
When  iu  my  angcl  Biddy's  presence  blest." 

His  lady's  name  was  unfortunate,  ami  the 
can  traction  worse.  Who  could  conceive 
an  angel  named  Biddy  ?  Savage  wrote 
another  long  poem  called  The  Employment 
of  BeiiiUy,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with 
abundant  circumstance,  and  in  elaborate 
though  stilted  verse,  the  beauties,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  fair  Uridget.  It  is  a 
kind  of  poetic  inventory,  in  wbich  the  laJy 
is  catalogued,  aa  it  were,  from  head  to  foot. 
Savage  did  not  long  rest  contented  in 
Swansea.  "  Cambria,  my  darling  scene " 
was  well  enough  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
he  soon  grew  tired.  He  met  with  small 
success  in  his  attempt  to  promote  locally  a 
subscription  edition  of  hia  poems,  and  hia 
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friends  reduced  his  annuity,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  London  ;  but  lingering, 
according  to  his  usual  style,  in  Bristol,  he 
was  arrested  for  a  small  debt,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  died  miserably  of  gaol  fever  in 
August,  1743. 

Julia  Ann  Kemble,  a  less  known  sister  of 
the  incomparable  Sarah  Siddons,  lived  for 
many  years  in  Swansea.  She  was  the 
scapegrace  of  the  family,  and  a  perpetual 
worry  to  her  severely  proper  sister  and 
brother.  She  was  always  in  trouble; 
married  at  sixteen,  and  was  deserted  in  a 
few  months  by  her  husband,  a  scoundrel 
named  Curtis,  who  was  already  a  married 
man.  After  her  desertion  she  got  into  loose 
company,  and  drifted  into  bad  ways.  She 
would  not  conform  to  the  conditions  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  demanded  in  return  for  an 
annuity,  preferring  starvation,  with  free- 
dom to  live  as  she  pleased,  to  an  annuity 
with  the  obligation  to  observe  their  rigid 
standard.  Some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
time,  eager  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  re- 
putation of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Eemble, 
alleged  that  she  was  starving,  that  she  had 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  shd 
was  driven  to  lead  an  immoral  life  by  the 
neglect  of  her  relatives  ;  but  the  latter 
statement  she  denied.  About  1786,  she 
became  connected  with  Dr.  Graham,  the 
notorious  quack,  at  whose,  "  Temple  of 
Health"  she  delivered  lectures  on  the 
influence  of  Women  on  Society !  Then, 
perhaps  on  some  promise  of  better  be- 
haviour, Mrs.  Siddons  relented,  and  made 
her  an  allowance  of  £20  a  year ;  and  in 
1792  she  married  again,  this  time  a  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  went  to  America. 

In  1800  she  returned  to  England,  and 
cxme  to  Swansea,  where  she  kept  the 
"  Bathing  House,"  an  hotel  and  house  of 
assembly.  Afterwards,  she  went  for  a 
year  or  two  to  Kidwelly,  and  there  kept  a 
dancing  school,  but  on  her  husband's  death 
in  1806  returned  to  Swansea  and  lived 
there  until  her  death  in  1838.  During 
those  thirty  two  years  she  seems  to  have 
lived  by  her  annuity  and  by  the  profits  of 
a  number  of  poor  novels,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
in  number,  which  she  wrote.  By  these  she 
gained  extensive  local  fame,  and  several 
of  them,  notably    The  Chronicles  of  an 


lUustrioua  House,  caused  considerable 
sensation  by  their  local  allusiona  She  be- 
longed, as  did  most  of  the  women  writers 
of  the  time,  to  the  school  of  Mrs.  RadclifiTe  ; 
but  while  that  writer  had  undoubted  power 
in  realizing  the  atmosphere  of  gloomy 
supernatural  horror,  and  skill  in  devising 
the  intricate  and  fantastic  plots  that  were 
the  fashion  then,  Ann  of  Swansea's  books 
have  neither  power,  style,  nor  originality. 
The  construction  is  loose,  and  the  constant 
efibrt  to  pile  horror  on  horror  makestheeffect 
ridiculous,  instead  of  terrible.  In  the  society 
tales  coarse  horse-play  alternates  with  whin- 
ing sentimentality  ;  and  in  the  dialogue  her 
only  idea  of  wit  is  buffoonery  or  insult. 

John  Forster,  in  his  life  of  Landor,  when 
correcting  the  mistake  Landor  made  of 
attributing  the  idea  of  Oebir  to  a  book  by 
Ann  of  Swansea, — it  was  really  a  volume 
of  Arabian  tales  by  Clara  Reeve,  another 
writer  of  the  same  class, — solemnly  warns 
his  readers  against  the  novels  of  Ann  of 
Swansea ;  and  we  would  echo  his  warning, 
but  it  is  needless ;  for  outside  the  British 
Museum  hardly  a  copy  is  to  be  found. 
Her  poems,  of  which  she  published  three 
volumes,  are  equally  rare,  and  equally  poor. 
They  are  full  of  the  same  morbid  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  extravagant  language. 
She  had  the  usual  notion  of  minor  poets 
that  violent  expressions  are  necessary  for 
depicting  extreme  and  poignant  emotions 
Thunders,  lightnings,  and  all  the  forces  of 
nature  are  invoked  on  the  smallest  occasion. 
Over  the  bodies  of  their  murdered  lovers 
frantic  maidens  shriek  for  death.  The  air 
is  thick  with  imprecations,  and  clamorous 
woe  pervades  every  page  of  the  book& 
Occasionally  she  escapes  her  usual  pitfalls 
of  agony  on  the  one  hand  and  buffoonery 
on  the  other,  and  once  or  twice  is  really 
pathetic,  but  this  is  unusual.  The  lines  on 
Swansea  Bay  are  above  the  average.  These 
are  two  verses, — 

**  The  restless  waves  that  lave  the  shore, 
Joining  the  tide's  tumultuous  roar, 
In  hollow  murmurs  seem  to  say, — 
Best  is  not  found  in  Swansea  Bay. 

The  meek-eyed  morning's  lucid  beam, 
The  pensive  moon's  pale  shadow  gleam, 
Still  ceaseless  urge, — Why  this  delay  ? 
GK),  hapless  wretch,  from  Swansea  Bay." 

She  seems  to  have  profited  little  by  her 
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poems,  and  as  usual  rails  at  the  world  for  its 
neglect.    To  a  would-be  poet  she  writes, — 

'*  Still  wouldst  thou  olasp  the  lyre  P    Then  hear 
thy  fate. 
Abject  dependence  still  shall  close  thy  days  ; 
Thou   shalt  thy  youth   and  shining  talents 

waste, 
To  please  some  senseless  patron's  vicious  taste.*' 

She  tells  him, — 

"  Man  hates  the  excellence  he  can't  attiin, 
'Tis  ignorance  alone  can  make  thee  blest." 

She  had  some  skill  in  versification,  but  had 
no  real  poetic  imagination,  and  had  little  of 
the  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  is 
essential  to  lasting  success ;  and  she  had 
the  fatal  facility  of  most  women  writei-s. 
Still,  in  spite  of  her  shortcomings,  she  is 
worthy  at  least  of  passing  attention.  As  a 
novelist  and  as  a  poet  she  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  obscurer  writers  who  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  if  she 
exhibits  none  of  the  excellences  of  that 
period  she  serves  to  illustrate  its  defects. 

The  casual  visitor  to  the  Mackworth 
Hotel  in  Swansea  some  time  between  the 
years  1770  and  1776  might  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  strange  lookmg  waiter, — a  tall, 
stately  man,  with  a  handsome,  intellectual 
face,  a  man  who  would  attract  attention 
anywhere,  who  must  have  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  frequenters 
of  the  hotel  bar.  This  was  William  Combe, 
surely  the  strangest  waiter  that  ever  took 
napkin  in  hand.  Here  was  a  man  who  did 
indeed  in  his  time  play  many  parts.  He 
was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  extravagant  of  that  wild 
set  of  Oxford  undergraduates  of  which 
Charles  James  Fox  was  the  head,  and  of 
which  William  Beckford  and  Bennet 
Langton,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  were 
prominent  members.  When  he  left  the 
university  he  continued  his  extravagant 
life,  and  was  a  leader  of  society ;  but  his 
small  fortune  soon  melted  in  the  fierce  fire 
of  dissipation,  and  he  disappeared.  He 
next  turned  up  as  a  common  soldier  at 
Wolverhampton,  then,  probably,  came  to 
Swansea  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Mackworth  Hotel.  After- 
wards he  went  roaming  over  the  country, — 
at  one  time  a  teacher  of  elocution  ;  then  in 
France,  a  cook  at  Douay  college,  and  a 


private  in  the  French  army.  In  1777  he  in- 
nerited  another  considerable  sum  of  money, 
but  that  disappeared  even  faster  than  the 
first,  and  at  last  he  took  shelter  underxthe 
arrest  of  a  friendly  creditor  in  the  Liberties 
of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  lived  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  during 
those  forty  years  a  powerful  politiceil 
writer  on  the  side  of  Pitt,  from  whom  he 
got  a  pension  of  £200  a  year ;  and  when  the 
opposite  party  came  into  power  he  offered 
them  the  use  of  his  pen,  but  thev  declined. 
He  wrote  literally  hundreds  of  books,  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  all  under  assumed 
names, — histories,  biographies,  travels,  phil- 
osophical and  scientific  treatises,  general 
articles  by  thousands,  sermons  by  hundreds. 
He  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
TimeSf  as  a  kind  of  consulting  editor.  He 
wrote  the  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  which 
the  older  people  still  remember  and  read, 
books  which  in  their  day  attained  a  popu- 
larity that  cannot  be  paralleled  in  our  time. 
These  were  written  up  to  plates  by 
Rowlandson,  and  Combe  used  to  dash  off  a 
couple  of  thousand  lines  as  each  picture 
was  handed  to  him,  never  knowing  what 
was  coming  next,  but  fitting  things  together 
as  well  as  he  could.  Here  was  a  true  Jack 
of  all  trades ;  and  a  master  too ;  for,  con- 
sidering the  volume  of  his  writings,  the 
quality  is  remarkably  high. 

Down  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Mumbles  churchyard,  under  a  massive 
tomb  that  is  shaded  and  protected  by  the 
spreading  elm  tre3S,  reposes  the  body  of 
Thomas  Bowdler,  M.D.  He  was  born  near 
Bath  in  1754,  and  after  travelling  all  over 
the  continent,  and  practising  his  profession 
in  several  towns  in  England,  retired  by 
reason  of  bad  health,  and  came  to  Swansea 
in  1810,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1825,  at  the  Rhyddings.  His  claims  to 
fame,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  notoriety,  are 
that  during  those  fifteen  years  he  published 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  purified  editions 
of  Shakespeare  and  Gibbon.  His  intention 
was  doubtless  good,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  man  of 
wide  charity,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
his  contributions  to  literature  he  proved 
himself  but  a  prudish  censor.  In  his 
selection   of   authorities    upon    whom    to 
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exercise  his  purifying  powers  he  showed 
more  courage  than  sense  ;  there  are  no 
doubt  many  authors  who  would  be  better 
for  expurgation,  but  assuredly  Shakespeare 
and  Gibbon  are  not  of  the  number.  His 
edition  of  Shakespeare  had  some  little 
popularity  at  the  time  it  was  published, 
but  it  has  found  its  level  and  has  passed 
out  of  sight.  His  son,  writing  just  after 
his  death,  prophesied  that  this  would  be 
the  edition  that  in  future  years  would  lie  on 
the  table  of  every  drawing-room.  I  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  not  one  drawino^- 
room  in  a  hundred  thousand  has  it  at  this  day. 
Public  opinion,  a  true  and  sure  critic  in 
the  long  run,  after  the  dust  and  heat  of 
present  popularity  have  disappeared,  has 
assigned  to  Thomas  Bowdler  his  proper 
place  as  a  litera  y  censor.  I  repeat  that 
he  was  a  good  honest  man  ;  but  this  is  an 
estimate,  not  of  his  character,  but  of  his 
works.  A  phrase  of  John  Morley's  sums 
him  up  as  accurately  as  if  it  had  been 
penned  expressly  for  him, — "  When  nature 
unequally  yokes  lofty  objects  in  a  man 
with  a  short  mental  reach,  she  stamps  him 
with  the  very  definition  of  mediocrifcj'." 
That  was  the  lase  of  Thomas  Bowdler. 


It  is  perhaps  a  violence  to  the  word  to 
call  Beau  Nash  literary,  but  since  his 
biography  was  written  by  so  consummate 
a  literary  man  as  Goldsmith  we  may  just 
mention  him  ;  and  he  did,  in  fact,  in  his 
old  age,  contemplate  writing  a  volume  of 
reminiscences,  and  he  gathered  materials, 
but  never  finished  it.  This  is  to  be  de- 
plored ;  for  the  combination  of  his  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  polite  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  absolute 
want  of  discretion  which  was  one  of  his 
characteristics,  would  have  produced  a  book 
unique  in  the  long  list  of  memoirs,  and 
invaluable  to  students  of  social  history. 
He  was  born  in  Goat  Street,  Swansea,  in 
1074,  but  seems  finally  to  have  left  the 
town  in  his  youth,  after  a  hurried  return 
from  Oxford  in  consequence  of  a  boyish 
adventure  with  a  young  woman  of  doubt- 
ful character  to  whom  he  had  promised 
marriage.  His  later  history  has  no  con- 
nection with  Swansea ;  it  belongs  mainly 
to  Bath,  with  which  town  his  name  will 
always  be  associated,  but  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  the  birthplace  of  so  notable 
a  character  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Swansea. 


THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION. 


VI. — IN   FLINTSHIRE. 


By  J.  Herbebt  Lewis,  M.P. 


SHORTLY  after  the  passing  of  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
the  Flintshire  County  Council  took  the 
first  step  to  carry  it  into  operation  by 
appointing  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  Mr.  P.  Mostyn 
Williams,  and  myself  as  its  representa- 
tives on  the  Joint  Education  Committee. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  addeJ  Mr.  P.  P.  Pennant  and 
the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  committee- 
Mr.  Pennant,  Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  and  Mr- 
Mostyn  Williams  had  been  long  connected 
with  the  North  Wales  University  College 
at-  Bangor,  and  with  other  educational 
institutions  and  mcjvements.  The  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  now  principal  of  Lampeter,  had 
been  head  master  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  schools  in  Wales,  and  his  educational 


experience  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
committee,  who  also  had  the  able  assistance 
of  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  who  represented 
the  Charity  Commission. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  to 
make  a  number  of  enquiries  in  various 
parts  of  Flintshire  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining in  w^hat  centres  intermediate  schools 
could  best  be  established.  Mr.  Gladstone 
attended  the  Hawarden  enquiry,  and  gave 
evidence  of  an  extremely  interesting 
character. 

The  result  of  the  enquiries  was  the 
recommendation  of  Mold,  Holywell,  Rhyl, 
Hawarden,  and  St.  Asaph  as  centres  for  in- 
termediate schools.  The  existing  grammar 
school  at  St.  Asaph,  of  which  Dr.  Easterby 
is   head    master,  was    converted    by  the 
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scheme  into  a  county  school,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Parry  s  school  at  Mold  has  been  adopted  aa 
a  county  school.  The  local  governing 
bodies  at  Rhyl,  Holywell,  and  Hawarden 
have  secured  sites  for  the  new  schools,  and 
a  liberal  response  has  been  made  to  their 
appeal  for  subscriptions. 

As  in  other  Welsh  counties,  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  new  schools  are 
mainly  derived  from  the  county  rate  of  a 
lialf-penny  in  the  pound,  supplemented  by 
a  Government  grant  of  a  similar  amount, 
and  a  sum  of  £1,500  per  annum,  being 
about  three-fourths  of  the  local  taxation 
grant.  In  most  English  counties  the 
whole  of  that  grant  is  devoted  to  technical 
schools,  classes,  and  scholarships;  in  most 
Welsh  counties  the  whole  grant  is  allocated 
to  the  support  of  the  intermediate  schools, 
but  in  Flintshire  about  one- fourth  of  the 
grant  Js  assigned  to  technical  classes. 

While  the  Joint  Education  Committee 
were  at  work  upon  their  scheme  of  inter- 
mediate education, the  Technical  Instruction 
Act  was  passed.  The  committee  felt  that, 
if  they  received  the  necesvsary  power  from 
the  Flintshire  County  Council,  they  could 
at  once  proceed  to  carry  it  into  operation. 
The  Council  at  once  endowed  them  with 
the  requisite  powers,  and  the  committee 
set  to  work,  visited  technical  schools  at 
various  English  centres,  formed  local  com- 
mittees, made  arrangements  vith  teachers, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  started  a  number 
of  classes. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  the 
work  done  in  this  connection  by  the 
surviving  members  of  the  committee,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  from  referring  to  the  un- 
selfish and  unremitting  labours  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  who 
voluntarily  undertook  an  immense  amount 
of  detailed  work.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  performing  the  drudgery  which  pioneer 
work  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
successfully,  necessarily  implies.  Always 
ready  to  undertake  any  amount  of  drudgery 
in  private,  when  a  public  meeting  was  to 
take  place  and  public  credit  to  be  obtained, 
he  would  quietly  slip  away  and  leave  his 
colleagues  to  reap  the  credit  for  the  woi-k 
in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent  and 
active  a  share.  He  had  no  personal 
interest    whatever  in  Flintshire,  but    he 


worked  with  might  and  main  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  county.  He 
was  the  only  "outsider"  elected  by  any 
County  Council  in  North  Wales,  and  he 
well  repaid  that  mark  of  confidence.  He 
was  equally  indefatigable  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  conference  of  Joint 
Education  Committees  of  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  which,  originally  started 
at  Chester  for  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  ultimately  embraced  the  whole  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Wales  has  not 
realised,  and  never  will  realise,  the  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  she  owes  to  this  un- 
ostentatious and  unselfish  public  worker. 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  eflforts  that 
Flintshire  was  the  first  county  in  the 
kingdom  to  adopt  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act,  and  to  put  it  into  practical 
operation. 

In  the  first  year  a  number  of  classes 
were  established,  with  over  a  thousand 
pupils.  The  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils 
at  first  was  extraordinary.  In  one  place, — 
a  town  in  which  the  work  has  been  main- 
tained with  unabated  vigour, — for  a  long 
time  before  the  time  announced  for  the 
commencement  of  the  classes,  a  crowd  of 
scholars  waited  patiently  in  the  wind  and 
sleet  for  tlie  opening  of  the  doors.  In 
another  place  a  hundred  pupils  joined  the 
chemistry  class.  This  early  enthusiasm 
was,  of  course,  short  lived,  but  the  classes 
have  steadily  held  their  own  all  over  the 
county.  Mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
but  the  results  are  substantial,  and  entirely 
justify  the  institution  of  the  classes.  The 
organising  secretary  reports  that  in  1893-4 
about  sixty  classes  have  been  held  in 
twenty  three  diflferent  centres.  There  were 
1,290  pupils  in  the  technical  classes, — the 
names  of  those  who  attend  more  than  one 
class  being  reckoned  as  separate  scholars, — 
144  in  the  evening  continuation  schools, 
115  in  the  dairy  school  and  classes,  and 
245  visitors  to  the  travelling  dairy,— a  . 
total  of  1549,  excluding  the  visitors. 

Instruction  has  'been  carried  to  the 
remotest  villages  and  hamlets,  the  whole 
county  has  been  provided  with  a  system 
of  technical  classes,  and  useful  means  of 
instruction  have  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  young  and  old,  who  have 
chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 


THE     ROBBER'S     GRAVE. 
B7  J.  Demlbt  Spenceb. 


N  addition  to 
its  castle  ruins 
the  town  of 
Montgomery 


other    attrac- 
tion, which  in 
the  course  of 
a     year     re- 
ceives  the 
attention  of 
some  hundreds 
visitors.      Al- 
sst  every  person 
es  around  knows 
Elobber's  Grave," 
eduction  of   the 
subject  into  neighbourly  con- 
versation meets  with  a  sympathetic  recep- 
tion.    To  suggest  to  an  old  inhabitant  of 
the  neighbourhood  that  there  are  elements 
of  improbability  in  the  story  would  draw 
upon  your  head  an  indignant  rebuke ;  and 
a/i  nothing  can  be  served  by  arguing  the 
matter  out,  the  cynic  is  content  to  leave  it 
rest,  and  in  a  dignilied  silence  makes  solemn 
protest  at  the  innocence  of  thase  who  are 
equally  ready  to  jeer  at  his  unbelieving 
tongue. 

Let  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
romance,  and  one  which  strikes  the  hearer 
at  once  by  originality  in  its  treatment. 
The  only  point  which  seems  to  give  rise  to 
discussion  is  the  assertion  that  the  grave 
has  never  been  known  to  bear  a  blade  of 
graas  since  the  burial  of  the  robber  in  the 
year  1821.  All  are  content  to  admit  that 
the  man  was  hung,  that  he  died,  and  that 
he  was  buried ;  but  because  it  seems  pre- 
posterous to  them  for  grass  to  refuse  to 
grow  after  being  specially  prepared  in 
fresh  soil,  they  absolutely  decline  to  accept 
the  story  as  a  true  one.  In  the  old  book 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  affair,  it  is 
said  that  the  surface  of  the  ^ave  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  but  bare  as  the  road 
way,  and  without  any  signs  of  vegetation. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable 


difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
surface  ;  and  instead  of  a  coinn-Rhaped 
grave,  one  is  confronted  with  a  cross,  pure 
and  simple,  narrowed  down,  and  plainly 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  grave-digger's 
care  in  clearing  away  the  dead  leaves  that 
fall  into  it  from  the  trees  around  about  it 

At  any  rate  the  story  serves  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  way  in  which  justice 
was  meted  out  in  those  days,  and  as  it 
forms  an  interesting  narrative,  I  give  it 
below. 

"  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  peaceful  July 
day  that  the  figures  of  two  men  could  be 
seen  advancing  along  a  thickly  shaded 
waggon  road,  which  skirted  the  base  of  a 
huge  rock,  upon  which  were  perched  the 
last  remnante  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
The  one  was  a  stout  and  ruddy  man,  named 
Thomas  Pearee,  to  all  appearances  a  com- 
fortable farmer,  in  his  holiday  suit,  and 
calm  was  the  contentment  which  his  broad 
good-humoured  face  betokened,  which 
cheerfulness  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the 
sleek  and  sure-footed  hill  pony,  whose  bridle 
hung  across  his  arm.  The  other,  Robert 
Parker,  was  a  younger  and  slighter  man 
apparently  of  the  same  class  ana  rank,  but 
in  his  working  clotlies  ;  but  very  different 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
was  well  formed  and  intelligent,  with  sharp 
keen  features,  and  a  complexion  almost 
sallow  enough  for  a  foreigner.  He  seemed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  one  absorbing 
thought.  There  was  rancour  in  his  eye, 
and  a  restlessness  in  his  general  manner 
which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  bold 
bearing  of  his  companion. 

"  The  pair  stopped  short  at  a  gate  through 
which  a  bridle  road  branched  off  in  another 
direction,  and  the  younger  of  the  two, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  upper  bar,  threw 
himself  into  a  posture  of  rest,  and  ex- 
claimed,— '  Well,  Thomas,  I  shall  go  no 
further.  Let  us  stay  here  awhile,  and  see 
what's  going  on  in  the  valley.' 

"  The  other  left  his  nag  to  graze  at  free 
will,  and  joined  his  companion  at  the  gate. 
The  scene  before  them  was,  indeed,  a  lovely 
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one,  combining  within  the  space  of  a  few 
miles  a  lovely  valley  through  which  flowed 
a  small  stream,  kissing  in  its  passage  the 
trembling  leaves  of  the  over-hanging 
branches,  and  eventually  disappearing  round 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  that  rose  sheer  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  valley.  It  was  in  that 
exquisite  borderland  where  the  great  plain 
of  England  breaks  into  dells  and  dingles 
and  uplands,  against  the  base  of  the  rugged 
mountains  of  North  Wales. 

"  The  only  portion  of  the  scene,  however, 
which  seemed  to  have  attraction  for  the 
two  farmers  was  the  picturesque  valley 
which  stretched  beneath  them,  and  on 
which  they  looked,  the  one  with  an  ad- 
miring and  the  other  with  a  restless  eye. 
To  their  right  the  grotesque  chimneys  of 
what  had  once  been  a  manor  house  peeped 
up  from  the  trees,  the  walls  and  gables  of 
which  were  undistinguishable  amongst  the 
foliage,  so  thickly  were  they  clothed  with 
ivy.  The  companions  gazed  for  a  time  in 
moody  silence  on  the  scene,  and  at  length, 
after  a  few  remarks,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Oakfield, — 
the  old  manor  house.  It  had  once  been  the 
property  of  Thomas  Pearce's  ancestors,  who 
had  sold  it,  and  it  had  now  become  a  farm 
house.  It  had  long  been  his  earnest  wish 
to  become  tenant  of  the  old  family  residence. 
It  was  now  occupied  by  a  widow  and  her 
only  daughter.  The  husband,  James  Morris, 
had  been  a  man  of  indolent  and  somewhat 
dissolute  habits  ;  and  the  farm,  falling  into 
neglect,  had  become  unprofitable,  and  he 
had  died  in  distressed  circumstances.  It 
was  thought  that  the  widow  would  have 
been  unable  to  carry  on  the  farm  any 
longer,  and  in  case  of  her  husband's  death 
she  would  resign  the  occupation.  But  this 
was  not  so ;  and  Thomas  Pearce,  to  whom 
the  farm  had  been  promised,  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  this  turn  of  affairs. 

"  The  farm,  under  the  management  of  a 
y^oung  man,  whom  the  widow  had  taken 
into  her  service  as  bailiff,  had  become  im- 
proved and  profitable ;  and  thus  her  cir- 
cumstances, by  his  assiduity  and  skill,  were 
becoming  prosperous  and  flourishing.  This 
young  man  had  been  brought  from  a 
distant  county  by  the  widow's  brother, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
bis  duties  fully  justified  the  high  praises 


and  recommendations  which  had  been 
received  with  him.  His  name  was  John 
Newton.  Being  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
neighbourhood,  he  shunned  all  acquaint- 
ance with  others,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  widows  interests  and 
his  own  duties.  He  never  .left  the  farm 
but  to  visit  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets  "tknd  to  attend  the  parish  church, 
where  his  presence  was  regular  and  his 
conduct  devout.  He  never  joined  others  in 
going  to  or  returning  from  his  place  of 
worship,  and  even  the  clergyman  had 
failed  to  draw  him  from  his  secluded  habits, 
and  yet  he  was  always  most  respectful  in  his 
demeanour  towards  the  pastor.  But  every 
endeavour  of  that  good  man  to  improve  an 
acquaintance  with  the  young  stranger  had 
entirely  failed.  He  was  indeed,  for  the 
most  part»  a  melancholy  grief-haunted  man, 
and  still  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupations 
at  Oakfield  he  appeared  contented  and 
happy.  His  manner  and  behaviour  to- 
wards the  widow  and  her  daughter  were 
at  all  times  marked  with  respect  and  even 
cheerfulness,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  it 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  alleviate,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  their  cares  and 
troubles,  and  to  lighten  their  domestic 
solitude.  Occasionally,  when  the  day  had 
closed  upon  his  toils,  he  would  read  to  them, 
and  the  trio  passed  many  a  happy  hour  in 
the  perusal  of  some  religious  \  ooks. 

"  More  than  two  years  had  now  elapsed  ; 
and  the  widow,  regarding  Newton  rather 
as  a  friend  and  benefactor  than  a  servant, 
was  not  displeased  to  observe  that  her 
daughter's  sentiments  were  even  more 
favourable  to  ~  him  than  her  own,  and 
watched  with  a  mother's  anxiety  and  a 
mother's  approbation  the  growing  affection 
of  her  child  towards  the  stranger ;  for  he 
was  a  stranger  still.  Studiously  avoiding 
all  reference  to  himself,  his  kindred,  or  his 
former  life,  he  shrunk  sensitively  from  any 
allusion  to  the  pcust,  and  felt  grateful  to 
them  both,  when,  with  instinctive  delicacy, 
they  seemed  content  that  his  early  history 
should  remain  unknown  to  them. 

"Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at 
Oakfield,  when  it  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  two  farmers, 
upon  this  eventful  evening. 

''It  soon  transpired,  although  each  had 
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endeavoured  to  conceal  his  emotions,  that 
the  subject  was  one  of  intense  interest  to 
them  both.  The  interest  which  Thomas 
Pearce  had  felt  in  Oakfield  has  already 
been  explained,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  some  natural  regret  should  have  arisen, 
when  baffled  in  his  hopes  of  sheltering 
himself  beneath  the  roof- tree  of  his  fore- 
fathers, stimulated  now  l»y  Parker  s  artful 
suggestions  that  it  might  still  be  in  his 
power  to  become  tenant  of  the  old  manor 
house,  the  desire  returned  in  all  its  force. 

"  Parker's  interest  in  the  affairs  at  Oak- 
field  was  not  of  a  less  engrossing  nature. 
He  had  long  been  enamoured  of  Jane 
Morris ;  and  although  he  had  not  made  a 
declaration  of  his  love,  he  had  fondly 
cherished  the  hope  that  she  might  one  day 
become  his  wife. 

"Since  her  father's  death,  however,  his 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  had  been  few, 
and  even  when  they  did  meet  her  manner  to- 
wards hiui  was  distant  and  reserved.  This 
change  in  her  treatment  of  him  led  him  to 
suppose  that  the  stranger  was  winning  her 
esteem  and  gaining  that  place  in  her 
affections  which  it  had  been  the  desire  of 
his  soul  to  occupy. 

"  Thus  John  Newton  unconsciously  came 
to  be  regarded  as  their  enemy,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  could  be  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  their  wishes  might  yet 
be  realised. 

"  It  was  quite  dusk  when  these  two 
agreed  to  separate  and  to  meet  again  in  the 
same  spot.  Thomas  Pearce  mounted  his 
horse  and  passed  through  the  gate,  which 
was  closed  after  him  by  bis  companion, 
who  watched  the  retreating  forms  of  horse 
and  rider  until  they  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  gloom.  He  then  resumed  his 
position,  resting  his  folded  arms  upon  the 
bar  of  the  gate.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
slowly  wended  his  way  towards  his  home. 

"This  meeting  was  the  first  of  many 
others  that  were  held  by  these  artful 
accomplices,  and  as  the  result  of  these  con- 
ferences it  was  decided  to  charge  Newton 
with  some  offence  which  should  banish  him 
from  the  country.  An  opportunity  of  ac- 
complishing their  purpose  at  length  arrived, 
and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  put  into 
operation  the  scheme,  the  construction  of 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  their  time. 


Newton  had  been  attending  a  fair  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  detained  on 
business  until  a  late  hour.  It  was  a  dark 
November  night  when  he  left  the  town  and 
started  for  home.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour 
the  project  of  his  two  enemies.  His 
movements  had  been  carefully  noted  by 
Parker  and  Pearce,  and  when  Newton 
started  for  home  he  was  closely  followed 
by  the  former  while  Pearce  watched  the 
proceedings  at  a  distance. 

"In  a  short  time  Newton  was  brought 
back  to  the  town  by  the  two  men,  and 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  and  charged 
with  highway  robbery  with  violence. 
Upon  the  lying  evidence  of  these  two  men 
he  was  committed.  At  the  trial  the  same 
evidence  was  brought  forward.  The 
prisoner  employed  no  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence, asked  the  witnesses  no  questions, 
but  simply  and  solemnly  protested  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him.  The  testimony,  however,  being  clear, 
positive,  and  unshaken,  and  that  too,  of  men 
of  respectability  and  honest  repute,  he  was 
found  *  guilty.'  The  judge  then  proceeded 
to  pass  sentence  of  death,  and  in  reply  to 
the  usual  question  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him  he  said, — 

"  *  My  lord,  it  is  evident  all  I  could  say 
in  opposition  to  such  testimony  would  be 
vain  and  hopeless.  The  witnesses  are  men 
of  respectability,  and  their  evidence  has 
appeared  plain  and  conclusive,  and  my 
most  solemn  protestations  could  avail  me 
nothing.  I  have  called  no  witnesses  as  to 
character,  and  upon  such  evidence  the  jury 
could  pronounce  no  other  verdict.  I  blame 
them  not.  From  my  soul  too,  I  forgive 
those  men  upon  whose  false  testimony  I 
have  been  convicted.  But,  my  lord,  I 
protest  most  solemnly  before  this  court, 
before  your  lordship,  and  above  all  before 
that  God  in  whose  presence  I  must  shortly 
appear,  that  I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  the 
crime  for  which  I  am  about  to  suffer.  I 
have  produced  no  one  to  speak  on  my 
behalf.  Two  years  have  scarcely  passed 
since  I  came  into  this  county  a  perfect 
stranger.  I  have  made  no  acquaintance 
here,  beyond  the  household  in  which  I  have 
been    employed,  and    where   I   have    en- 
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deavoured  to  discharge  my  duties  faith- 
fully, honestly,  and  well.  I  could  adduce 
testimony  to  this  by  bringing  forward  the 
mistress  I  have  served  and  my  fellow 
labourers.  But  I  have  not  imposed  upon 
them  t^e  painful  task  ;  I  have  called  no 
one  from  my  former  neighbourhood.  I 
would  not  have  done  so,  could  it  have 
saved  my  life.  In  truth,  I  wish  not  to 
live,  and  am  resigned  to  the  awful  death 
which  awaits  me.  I  do  not  say,  ni}'  lord, 
that  I  am  an  innocent  man.  I  have  com- 
mitted a  Clime,  a  grievous  crime  ;  but  it  is 
only  known  to  my  Creator  and  myself.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power,  and  to  blot  out 
its  record  from  the  archangers  book  by 
contrition  and  remorse.  Since  that  fatal 
moment  I  have  applied  myself  with  all  my 
energies  to  the  performance  of  my  duties 
to  my  fellow  creatures  and  my  God,  and  I 
humbly  believe  that  I  have  been  forgiven. 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  protest  once  more 
that  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge. 
And,  although  I  dare  not  hope  and  do  not 
wish  that  my  life  shouM  be  spared,  yet  it  is 
my  devout  and  earnest  desire  that  the 
stain  of  this  crime  may  not  rest  upon  my 
name.  I  devoutly  hope  that  my  good 
mistress  and  her  kind  and  excellent 
daughter,' — here  for  the  first  time  his  voice 
faltered,  and  a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye, — 
*  may  yet  be  convinced  that  they  have  not 
cherished  and  befriended  a  highway  robber. 
I  have,  therefore,  in  humble  devotion  offered 
a  prayer  to  heaven,  and  believe  it  has  been 
heard  and  accepted.  And  in  meek  de- 
pendence upon  a  merciful  God,  whom  I 
have  offended,  but  who  through  the  atone- 
ment of  his  blessed  Son  has,  I  trust,  pardoned 
my  offence,  I  venture. to  assert  that  if  I 
am  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  I  suffer, 
the  grass,  for  one  generation  at  least,  will 
not   cover   my   grave.     My  lord,  I   await 


>  our  sentence  without  a  murmur,  without 
sorrow,  and  I  devoutly  pray  that  all  who 
hear  me  now  may  repent  of  their  sins  and 
meet  me  again  in  heaven.* 

**The  unfortunate  man  was  condemned 
and  executed,  and  was  buried  in  Mont- 
gomery churchyard. 

"  The  parish  clerk,  who  officiated  at 
Newton's  funeral,  used  to  often  relate  how 
on  the  morning  of  the  execution  the  sky 
was  more  purel}'^  bright  than  he  had  ever 
before  seen  it.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
continued  until  the  first  toll  of  the  prison 
bell  warned  the  condemned  man  that  his 
hour  was  come,  when  suddenly  the  heavens 
became  overcast,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  platform  leading 
to  the  scaffold  than  a  darkness  spread 
around,  and  the  moment  the  fatal  bolt  was 
drawn  the  lightning  flashed  with  terrific 
vividness,  the  thunders  rolled  in  awful 
majesty,  until  the  Town  Hall  seemed 
shaken  to  its  base,  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  the  multitude  dispersed,  horror- 
stricken  and  appalled,  some  crying  out, — 
*The  end  of  all  things  has  come.'  This 
state  of  the  elements  continued  until  the 
body  was  removed  to  the  prison,  when  all 
again  became  calm. 

'*  Parker  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  the  blasting 
of  a  rock  in  the  lime  works  in  which  he 
was  employed.  Pearce  became  low  and 
dispirited,  and  seemed  to  waste  away  from 
the  earth,  and  was  often  heard  to  repent  of 
the  action  he  had  taken. 

"  The  widow,  with  her  daughter,  left  Oak- 
field  and  went  to  reside  with  her  brother. 
For  some  weeks  after  poor  Newton's  death, 
his  grave  was  from  time  to  time  found 
strewn  with  wild  flowers,  but  by  whom  it 
was  done  was  never  known.  But  not  a 
flov.^er  was  observed  upon  the  grave  after 
Jane  Morris  left  the  neighbourhood." 


THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    WALES. 


It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court 
that  the  location  of  the  registrar's  office  should  not 
be  finally  decided  upon  for  another  twelve  months. 
At  present  the  office  is  in  London,  but  it  can  not 
remain  there,  as  the  charter  provides  that  it  shall 
be  located  in  Wales.     For  the  next  twelve  months, 


however,  it  must  be  a  temporary  one,  and  must 
remain  where  it  is.  The  Court  abstained  from 
coming  to  a  decision  in  order  that  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  some  desirable  place  may  ripen.  In  the 
face  of  this,  the  executive  committee  should  not 
remove  the  temporary  office  to  Wales  at  all. 
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EELIGION    CONSOLING    JUSTICE. 

Moniimfiit  in  Dlngutow  Church,  Monnumth$ln're 
By  Joseph  Edwards. 
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Etiamrtd  by  Arilrtt. 


JOSEPH    EDWARDS;    SCULPTOR. 

By  William  Davies  (MynoryddJ, 

'      IV. 

**  The  day  is  Thine,  the  uight  also  U  Thine."— Psalk  Ixziv.,  16. 
"  Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  for  all."—  Chaucbr. 


T^HE  following  is  an  interesting  bio- 
^  graphical  incident  entered  in  Joseph 
Edwards'  diary, — 

"January  28,  1846.     Dined  with  Mr.  W. 

w.  Williams,  Williams,  M.P,  for  Coventry,  at 

coTent°'  '^^®  house  in   Park  Square,  Re- 

^*°  ^  gent's  Park.  The  party  consisted 
of  Mr.  Morris,  M.P.  for  Carmarthen,  Mr. 
Blewitt,  M.P.  for  Monmouth,  Captain 
Davies,  another  whose  name  escaped  my 
notice,  and  myself.  The  conversation  was 
highly  interesting.  The  three  M.P.'s  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  financial  skill,  and  his  tact  in  making 
use  of  his  own  party  to  carry  out  large 
and  liberal  measures  which,  but  for  this 
tact,  his  party  would  undoubtedly  oppose 
violently.      The    new    tariff    which     the 

The  Corn   Premier    had    proposed    to    the 

Laws,  house  the  night  previous,  in 
reference  to  the  Corn  Laws,  &c.,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  certain  of  raising  his  name 
much  higher  in  public  estimation  generally 
than  it  had  ever  stood  before." 

The  chief  interest  of  this  incident  lies  in 
A  rale  and  the  fact  that  for  the  following 
an  excepuon.  gixtecu  ycars  Mr.  Edwards  dined 
with  Mr.  Williams  every  Christmas  Day, 
*  with  one  exception,'  he  says,  but  it 
evidently  was  an  exception  that  proved 
the  rule.  The  reader  can  picture  in  his 
own  mind  the  contrast  between  all  these 
occasions  and  when  he  dined  with  Mr. 
Behnes's  brother  on  brisket  and  bread. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
of  his  executing  a  fine  marble  bust 
of  Mr.  Williams,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans,  the  suc- 
cessiul  Welsh  merchant  of  Oxford  Street,  at 
his  mansion  at  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Williams  was  for  several 
years  a  successful  draper  in  Oxford  Circus ; 
I  remember  the  shop  quite  well.  He 
had,  it  is  evident,  a  private  house  in 
Regent's  Park.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  the 
parallelism  will  go  further  yet  ? 

It    was    about    this   period    that    Mr. 
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"Daughter  Edwards    modelled    a   life  sized 
ortheDawn."j,gji^^Q^  entitled  "The   Daughter 

of  the  Dawn,"  as  Homer  names  the  "  bright 
rosy-fingered  Aurora,"  in  a  quotation  from 
the  Odyssey  (xvii.  1),  on  the  ground  of  the 
relievo  itself.  The  aim  was  to  represent 
her  as  if  floating  calmly  along,  with  no 
more  seen  than  the  face  and  hands,  in  an 
orb  of  light, — the  hands  being  gently  folded 
on  her  breast,  while  the  face  looks  devoutly 
upwards,  as  if  breathing  some  divine  song 
of  praise,  intermingled,  it  may  be  imagined , 
with  inspired  words  of  supplication  for  the 
speedy  increase  of  all  things  pure  and  holy 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  suggested  by 
the  Merchant  of  Venice, — (Act  v.,  Sc.  I.) 

** Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Ts  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 
There  is  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.** 

The  style  of  this  work  was  of  the  most 

refined     character     in     every     way,     but 

^    associated   with   it   was    an    un- 

quarre .  fQj.^^jjg^^Q  rupturc  with  a  brother 

sculptor  from  Mertbyr  Tydvil,  named 
William  Jones,  son  of  the  parish  clerk.  He 
had  come  to  London  some  time  after 
Edwards,  and  it  was  Edwards'  going  to 
London  that  formed  the  incentive  for  the  go- 
ing of  Jones  and  his  brother  Watkin,  as  well 
as  of  myself  and  my  brother  David.  These 
fellow  townsmen  were  on  very  friendly 
terms.  The  intellectual  character  of 
Edwards  and  Jones  was  widely  difierent 
Comparisons  are  not  plea^sant  things  to 
make  at  most  times,  certainly  not  here. 
The  cause  of  this  rupture  it  is  my  duty  to 
chronicle,  the  deduction  I  leave  to  the 
reader.  We  have  seen  that  Edwards 
"Last  Dream"  had  been  completed.  Mr. 
Jones  conceived  a  "  Jacob's  Dream "  after- 
wards. The  patriarch  lay  down  at  the 
base  in  alto  relief,  angels  appeared  above 
him    in    faint    relief.     Edwards  did  not 
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accuse  Jones  of  plagiarism.  Very  likely 
he  took  it  as  a  realization  of  the  adage  that 
"  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery." 

Now  amongst  the  angels  in  "  Jacob's 
Dream  "  Jones  had  arranged  the  hands  of  a 
small  and  faint  one  crossing  each  other  at 
the  wrist,  cleverly  avoiding  thus  the 
awkward  interlacing  of  the  fingers.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Edwards  saw  in  this 
an  idea  in  composition,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  allow  that  the  suggestion  came 
to  him  from  that  source, — but  Jones  went 
into  a  rage  at  the  plagiarism  on  his  work ! 
Now  this  item  in  his  work  was  a  small 
and  insignificant  portion  of  the  composition, 
but  the  conception  of  the  ivhole  was  bused 
completely  on  Edwards'  "  Last  Dream." 
This  fact  Jones  seemed  to  ignore  completely. 
It  was  a  n^iost  flagrant  illustration  of  the 
Great  Master's  reference  to  the  "  mote  and 
the  beam."  Jones  wrote  lampoons,  and 
circulated  them  amongst  his  and  Edwards' 
friends.  I  remember  a  couplet  of  one  of 
them,  but  even  that  I  cannot  repeat  here, 
it  is  so  vulgar.  The  quarrel  that  took 
place  was  never  made  up. 

Soon     after     this     a    competition    was 

Medaifor   aunounccd   for   the   medal  to  be 

ExhibifioD   ^^^^^^     commcmorativc    of    the 

great  exhibition  of  1 851.     I  forget 

the  number  sent  in.     The  prizes  were  very 

handsome,  I  know.     Edwards  went  in  for 

it,   and   I   add   here  a  description  of   his 

desiijn,   which   indicates    the    bent   of    his 

mind  and  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work. 

"  It  represents  *  Briiafim'uj  in  the  presence  of 
Miutrvay  rewarding  the  Genius  and  [nduMry  of  fhc 
Worldf  while  the  i^pirit  of  Peace  attends  the  Crotvn.' 
The  endeavour  in  this  design  has  been  to  give  an 
idea  of  a  character  so  high  and  honourable,  in 
Britannia,  that  both  Genius  and  Industry  volun- 
tarily bow  down  while  they  receive  from  her  a 
token  of  their  merit;  which  character  is  partly 
indicated  by  Minerva  (the  personification  of 
Wisdom)  being  present  at  and  approving  of  the 
scene.  Industry  is  meant  to  appear  youthful  and 
lovely,  and  as  if  cherished  by  her  heaven-born 
companion,  whose  soaring  power  is  symbolized  by 
the  wings,  and  the  glowmg  mind  by  the  lambent 
flame  issuing  from  hia  forehead.  Their  relation  to 
all  the  world  is  shown  by  the  globe  between  them. 
By  the  symbol  given  to  industr\% — the  bee-hive, — 
it  was  the  aim  to  hint  not  only  at  well-concerted 
diligence,  but  also  at  the  great  ultimate  object  of 
all  human  exertions,  believed  to  be  that  of  ex- 
tracting happiness  from  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
other  pursuits  of  life,  as  the  bee  does  honey  from 
the  flowers  of   the  field.     Those  pursuits  more 


particularly  encouraged  on  this  g^eat  occasion  are 
symbolized  on  the  ground  before  the  figure 
of  Industry, — namely,  sculpture,  manufactures, 
machinery,  chemistr}',  and  others  which  come 
under  the  head  commerce.  In  order  to  intimate 
the  especial  part  due  to  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  in  caUing  the  gi-eat 
exhibition  into  existence,  their  united  coats  of 
arms  are  prominently  introduced.  In  the  episode 
of  Peace  attending  the  crown,  the  Spirit  (charac- 
terized by  the  olive  branch  in  the  hand)  is 
represented  as  being  yet  young,  but  having  already 
a  divine  halo  emanating  from  his  brow,  and  having 
wings  wherewith  to  fly  away  if  not  duly  cherished. 
On  the  band  near  the  royal  coats  of  arms  is  in- 
scribed as  a  motto  for  the  occasion,  the  following 
sacred  words, — *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on 
earth  peace  and  good  will  toward  men ;  *  high 
desiderata,  humbly  hoped  to  be,  in  due  time, 
furthered  in  the  world  by  the  new  combination  of 
causes  originating  in  this  first  great  jubilee  of  the 
works  of  genius  and  industry  of  all  nations." 

The  following  entries  in  the  diary  are 
necessary  for  my  purpose  as  well  as  in- 
teresting,— 

"April  21,  18t9;  received  a  commission 
to  execute  a  monument  to  the  late 
chief  justice  Sir  Bernard  Bosanquet.  The 
order  was  ^ven  by  his  nephew,  James 
Bosanquet,  Esq.  The  monument  is  to  cost 
£200,  exclusive  of  extra  expenses. 

"  November  1st,  1853 ;  went  to  fix  the 
monument  of  Sir  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

"November  26;  received  £15  15s.  more 
than  the  account  I  sent  in.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  ki'id  complimentary 
letter,  expressing  how  pleased  the  family 
was  with  the  work." 

I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  adding  the 
description  of  this  admirable  work  given 
in  a  local  journal  at  the  time. 

RELIGION    CONSOLING   JUSTICE. 

f  From  the  monument  hy  J,  Edwards.  J 

A  monument  has  been  erect-ed  in  Dingestow 
Church,  to  commemorate  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  J. 
B  rnard  Bosanquet,  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Picas.  It  is  placed  in  a 
niche  made  expressly  for  it,  and  is  about  ten  feet 
high  by  five  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  work  is 
executed  in  the  finest  Italian  marble,  and  the 
sculptural  part,  which  is  a  very  pure  white  speci- 
men from  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  represents  an 
abstract  pyramidal  composition  in  relievo  of 
• '  Relioiox  consoling  Justice  in  her  grief."  Both 
the  figures  are  amply  and  very  skilfully  draped. 
The  figure  of  Keligion  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
typifying  the  throne  in  the  heart ;  and  her  face 
and  eyes  are  turnel  devoutly  upwards,  as  if 
mentally  communing  with  the  *' Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."    Behind   the    figure    there  ore  clouds 
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represented,  symbolisiiig  the  clouds  of  life ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  clouds  or  fouutains  of  tears 
there  is  a  glow  of  light  divine  indicated,  in  the 
upx)er  part  of  which,  and  as  if  emanating  from  the 
up-raised  head  of  Beligion.  is  seen  a  lambent  flame 
as  it  were  burning  calmly  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
halo, — an  ideograph  of  eternity ;  being  the  flame 
of  holiness  that  shall  be  extinguished  never  ! 
Above  these,  but  apart  from  them,  is  seen  the 
monogram  of  the  Redeemer  between  the  letters 
Alpha  and  Omega;  and  on  part  of  the  veil  of 
Beligion,  which  rests  on  her  forehead,  is  inscribed 
the  ineffable  name  of  the  Diety  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  cross  and  sacred  volume  are  also 
introduced,  and  like  the  accessories  just  named, 
are  quite  unobtrusive  and  secondary  to  the  holily 
conceived  and  most  chastely  treated  figure  whereto 
they  appertain.  The  no  less  appropriately  con- 
ceived and  treated  figure  of  Justice  is  symbolized 
by  the  balances  that  weigh  evenly.  In  this 
extremely  beautiful  figure,  the  comprehender  of 
the  mute  language  of  sculpture  can,  we  feel 
assured,  at  once  feel  a  grief  subdued,  but  too  deep 
for  tears,  — a  grief,  inde.d,  such  as  high,  pure,  and 
far-penetrating  minds  alone  can  feel,  and  from 
which  arises  the  most  enlightened  mercy.  She  is 
quite  in  the  foreground  of  the  compositioa,  kneel- 
ing, and  in  the  agony  of  her  repressed  emotion  at 
the  heavy  amount  of  human  woe  she  has  to  rectify, 
has  thrown  herself  for  consolation  and  support 
upon  her  heavenward  looking  sister  Religion,  who 
is  represented  as  if  gently,  but  most  affectionately, 
pressing  her  with  her  hands,  and  who  (before  the 
fixed,  upward,  communing  look  given  in  the 
marble  had  appeared)  may  be  supposed  to  have 
addressed  drooping  Justice  in  some  such  soothing 
words  as  these  by  the  poet  Wordsworth,  — 

*'  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists— cue  only,  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procps^ion  of  their  fute,  howe'er 
Sad  ur  disturbed  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
WhoKe  everiiisting  purpose  embrsces 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good." 

These  two  abstract  personifications,  as  the  twin 
daughters  of  "Wisdom  and  Faith,  represent  the  two 
salient  qualities  that  characterised  the  mind  of 
the  eminent  judge  whom  the  monument  com- 
memorates, namely,  his  unaffected  piety  and  strict 
uprightness,  which  were  ever  tempered  by  the  clear 
light  of  a  large  intellect  nourished  by  the  feelings. 

"  My  first  and  chief  object,"  said  Mr. 
Edwards  to  the  critic  ol'  the  Art  Joarnal, 
**  was  to  aim, — so  far  as  I  could  by  sculptural 
trr^atment, — at  representing  '  Religion  and 
Justice'  as  the  twin  daughters,  so  to 
speak,  of  Wisdom  and  of  High  Feeling; 
these  latter  being,  of  course,  ultimately 
traceable  to  the  Eternal.  This  view  of  the 
subject  was  necessary  to  accord,  so  far  as 
yracticable  by  me,  with  the  profound  and 
refined  mental  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
tinguished judge  to  be  commemorated,  in 


whom  Religion  and  Justice,  in  their  highest 
form,  shone  as  salient  qualities  of  the  mind. 
My  next  object  was  to  take  care,  in  order 
to  continue  in  keeping  with  the  mental 
characteristics  just  named,  that  the  twin 
sisters  in  the  group  should  be  free  from  all 
afiectation  and  display,  and  that  *  Religion  * 
should  have  nothing  proniinently  apparent 
but  humble  and  earnest  trust  in  God.  In 
the  figure  of  *  Justice,' — from  her  being,  in 
my  view  of  the  subject,  less  imbued, 
perhaps,  by  faith  than  her  sister,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  deep  but  subdued 
grief  indicated,  such  as  great  natures  can 
alone  feel  at  the  heavy  amount  of  human 
woe  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with 
the  stern  necessity  that  Equity  should  ever 
drive  Iniquity  away,  even  by  the  un- 
bending terrors  of  the  law,  where  holy 
love,  religion.,  and  morality  fail ;  this  deep 
grief  of  'Justice'  being  subdued  by  the 
consoling  influence  of  her  sacred  sister, 
*  Religion/  who,  in  the  moment  chosen  for 
illustration  in  the  design,  looks  up  in 
earnest  trust  to  God." 

"We  apprehend,"  adds  the  critic,  "that 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  failed  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  his  conception,  for 
the  work  exhibits  a  profoundly  religious 
sentiment,  expressed  with  much  poetic 
feeling,  while  the  whole  is  treated  in  a 
truly  skilful  and  artistic  manner.  All  the 
accessories  of  the  work  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  its  leading  ideas,  and  evidence 
the  study  which  the  sculptor  gave  to  the  sub- 
ject to  render  it  perfectly.  The  monument 
is  executed  in  the  finest  Italian  marble." 

It    is    only   right  that   I   should   draw 

Bongerreau'8  attention  to  auothcr  remarkal>le 

Madonna.   y^Qj.]^^    paiutcd    loug    after    Mr. 

Edwards  executed  this  monument.  It  is  a 
painting  by  Bougerreau  of  the  Madonna 
as  the  consoler.  A  mother  has  thrown 
herself  across  the  Madonna's  knees  pleading 
for  consolation  for  her  dead  child  which 
lies  at  her  feet.  The  hands  of  the  Madonna 
do  not  touch  the  Vhothcr;  but  Religion,  in 
this  monument,  has  both  her  hands  in 
contact  with  Justice,  and  I  consider  it  is  a 
powerful  link  in  the  chain  of  sympathy,  and 
is  an  exquisite  expression  of  harmony  in  the 
two  abstract  ideas.  The  value  of  a  "  touch  " 
is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Gospels, 
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AS  I  have  previously  stated,  William  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  relations 
to  the  Welsh  population,  by  whom  Ervistus 
was  also  revered  as  a  holy  man.  But  with 
the  incursion  of  forty  alien  hooded  monks, 
all  good  feeling  between  the  natives  and 
the  religious  community  soon  came  to  an 
end.     Oiraldus  says, — 

**  William,  a  soldier,  who  first  discovered  this 
place,  and  his  companion,  Ervistus,  a  priest, 
having  heard  perhaps  as  it  is  written  in  the  fathers, 
aocor£ng  to  the  opinion  of  Jerome, — that  the  church 
of  Christ  decreased  in  virtues,  as  it  increased  in 
riches, — were  often  used  devoutly  to  solicit  the  Lord 
that  this  place  might  never  attain  great  possessions. 
They  were  exceedingly  concerned  when  this 
religious  foundation  began  to  be  enriched  by  its 
first  lord  and  patron,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  by  the 
lands  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  bounty  of  the  faithful ;  from  their  pre- 
lection to  poverty,  they  rejected  many  offers  of 
manors  and  churches ;  and  being  situated  in  a  wil  I 
spot,  they  would  not  suffer  the  thick  and  wooded 
parts  of  the  valley  to  be  cultivated  and  levelled, 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  recede  from  their 
hermitical  mode  of  life." 

Probably  Giraldus  is  right  about  William, 
but  wrong  about  Ervistus.  He  had  been  a 
priest  at  court,  and  naturally  would  have 
more  ambition  to  make  a  big  institution  of 
Llanthony  than  the  sin-stricken  soldier 
William  had.  However,  the  priory  became 
very  rich ;  not  only  was  the  church  splen- 
didly adorned,  but  the  valley  somehow  or 
other  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity and  was  cultivated,  and  the  lands 
of  the  Welsh  population  were  got  hold  of. 
Possibly  there  is  something  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Oiraldus,  that  it  was  as  much  a 
desire  to  exercise  munificent  hospitality, 
as  a  hunger  for  worldly  possessions  and 
power,  which  actuated  the  canons  and  their 
priors.     He  says, — 

'*  What  shall  they  say  who  have  seized  upon 
other  men's  possessions  and  exercised  charity  P  O 
Lord  !  in  thy  name  we  have  done  charitable  deeds, 
we  have  fed  the  poor,  clothed  the  naked,  and 
hospitably  received  the  stranger;  to  whom  the 
Lonl  will  answer, — *Ye  speak  of  what  ye  have 
given  away,  but  speak  not  of  the  rapine  ye  have 
committed ;  ye  relate  concerning  those  ye  have  fed, 
and  ye  remember  not  those  ye  have  killed.' " 


He  gives  as  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
Llanthony,  the  extravagance  of  English 
luxury,  the  pride  of  a  sumptuous  table, 
the  increasing  growth  of  intemperance  and 
ingratitude,  and  the  negligence  of  its  patrons 
and  prelates.  The  monk  of  Llanthony 
amply  confirms  this  record  of  the  greedy 
iand  luxurious  canona 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  First,  followed 
at  a  short  interval  by  that  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  both  civil  and  religious  rule 
were  relaxed  for  a  time,  and  the  Welsh- 
men of  Ystrad-^y  and  Ewyasland  plucked 
up  heart  to  pay  off  some  of  the  old  scores 
they  had  against  the  canons  of  Llanthony. 
Probably  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feasting 
amongst  the  hillside  trefs,  on  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  holy  canons.  The  monk 
of  Llanthony  says, — 

**  The  church  of  Llanthony  suffers  in  the  midst 
of  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation,  which  from 
their  innate  barbarity  did  delight  in  plunder  and 
rapine.  Added  to  these,  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  nation,  their  natural  rage,  and  their  insolent 
and  bold  invading  others'  rights,  together  with 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  Christian  faith ;  these 
must  administer  fuel  to  the  fire.'* 

As  we  read  these  sentences,  it  is  only 
natural  to  wish  that  upon  the  same  period 
in  the  history  of  Llanthony,  we  had  a  few 
words  from  one  of  the  natives  upon  the 
faith  and  works  of  the  holy  monks. 

The  two  records  might  be  curiously  alike 
in  wording ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
a  Welsh  chronicler  of  Ewyasland  would 
have  put  the  case.  Suflice  it  to  say  that 
the  Welshmen  annoyed  the  black  canons  in 
every  way  they  could,  even  making  it 
difficult  for  them  to  get  food. 

The  catastrophe  came  about  in  a  curious 
way.  About  the  year  1133,  a  Welshman, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  his  neighbours, 
sought  refuge  in  the  monastery.  The 
canons  could  not  refuse  him  sanctuary,  and 
he  and  the  women  of  his  family  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  outer  court.  Being 
pursued,  he  flew  to  the  innermost  offices ; 
and    the    ladies   took    possession  of   the 
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refectory.  It  is  saddening  to  have  to  re- 
port that  they  were  "  not  ashamed  to  sing 
and  profane  that  place  with  their  loose 
behaviour."  Let  us  look  in  upon  the  monks 
of  Llanthony  as  they  are  gathered  together 
for  the  important  function  of  dining.  They 
seat  themselves  at  the  long  tables  prepared 
to  placidly  partake  of  the  hot  dishes,  passed 
in  from  the  kitchen  through  the  buttery 
hatch.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  is  the  monk 
whose  turn  it  is  to  read  whilst  the  meal 
goes  on,  and  jaws  keep  time  with  his 
monotonous  mumble.  Introduce  to  such  a 
gathering  three  or  four  Welsh  girls,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  bursting  with  a  desire  to 
celebrate  their  escape  from  peril  in  song  in 
an^ unknown  tongue,  and  a  wild  Welshman, 
probably  well  armed,  and  of  very  doubtful 
temper,  when  his  women  folk  were  concerned, 
and  how  could  the  monks  enjoy  their  food 
or  hope  to  get  it  digested  ?  No  wonder,  as 
the  chronicler  says,  that  "great  confusion 
appeared  in  the  monastery,  lest  some  of  the 
weaker  brethren  should  be  led  into  sin." 

So,  with  wild  Welshmen  outside,  having 
no  friendly  feeling  towards  the  holy  friars, 
and  singing  Welshwomen  inside,  the  bulk 
of  the  monks  decided  on  what  perhaps  was 
the  wisest  course  under  the  circumstances, 
and  bolted  to  Hereford,  where  they 
quartered  themselves  on  the  bishop. 

History  is  silent  as  to  which  way  they 
went.  I  hardly  think  they  would  go  down 
the  valley  past  Cwm  Yoy  and  round  by 
Pandy ;  but  seem  to  see  them  tucking  up 
their  skirts,  loading  ponies  with  the  most 
valuable  of  their  gear,  and  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  single  tile  up  the  Hatteral  Hill  by 
the  rhiw  which  leads  to  Longtown,  from 
whence  they  could  get  to  Ewyas  Harold 
and  Hereford.  Some  few  of  the  monks 
remained  behind,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  the  party  at  Llanddewi  Nant  Honddu 
on  the  evening  of  the  exodus. 

When  the  monks  went  to  Hereford,  they 
possibly  only  intended  to  get  into  a  place  of 
safety  for  a  short  time ;  but  during  the 
struggle  for  the  succession  between  Stephen 
and  Henry  the  First's  daughter  Maud,  the 
state  of  the  country  was  far  too  unsettled 
for  them  to  venture  back  into  the  Vale  of 
Ewyas,  so  they  remained  two  years  at 
Hereford,  doubtless  greatly  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  bishop.     He  induced  Milo 
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de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  give  them  a 
portion  of  land,cal]ed  Hyde, near  Gloucester, 
on  which  to  erect  a  new  establishment,  to 
be  called  Llanthony,  and  which  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  mother  church. 

On  this  land,  with  money  they  had  saved 
from  Llanthony,  and  supplies  obtained 
from  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  other 
benefactors,  they  speedily  erected  another 
priory.  This  was  consecrated  in  1136  by 
the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Hereford.  It 
was  intended  that  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity should  return  to  the  Vale  of  Ewyas. 
But  the  new  Llanthony  received  great 
gifts  of  money  and  land,  and  the  monkish 
chronicler  says, — 

*'  I  wish  to  God  they  had  made  a  good  use  of 
these  donations,  which  were  so  piously  and  liberally 
bestowed  upon  them,  that  their  abundance  might 
;iot  have  puffed  them  up  with  pride,  and  made 
them  forget  their  duty  and  reverence  to  their  vows ; 
for  after  they  were  thus  enriched  and  advanced 
with  honours,  and  courted  with  frequent  visits  of 
the  great,  and  fed  and  drank  more  delicately,  they 
forgot  their  original  wildness,  and  did  not  regard 
the  primitive  profession  of  their  mother  church; 
but,  to  speak  plain,  they  disparaged  it  and  refuse! 
to  visit  or  reside  any  more  in  it ;  which  has  much 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  their  mother  church.'* 

The  good  old  chronicler,  lamenting  the 
evil  conduct  of  the  monks,  reports  that  they 
said, — 

**  There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  city  of  Gloucester  and  the  wild  rocks  of 
Hatteral,  between  the  river  Severn  and  the  brook 
Honddu;  between  the  wealthy  English  and  the 
beggarly  Welsh  ;  there  were  fertile  meadows,  here 
barren  heaths. — The  church  in  Wales  was  not  a  fit 
place  for  a  reasonable  being  to  live  in,  much  less 
for  the  religious. — I  have  heard  it  affinned,  and  I 
partly  believe  it,  that  some  of  them  would  say  in 
their  light  discourse,— «I  wish  it  did  not  proceed  out 
of  the  rancour  of  their  hearts, — ^that  they  wished 
every  stone  of  the  ancient  foundation  were  a  good 
stout  hare.  Others  have  sacrilegiously  said, — and 
by  their  leave,  I  will  out  with  it, — that  they  wished 
the  church  and  all  its  offices  were  swallowed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

Gradually  they  conveyed  away  from  the 
mother  church  everything  of  value  that 
could  be  removed ;  its  library  was  despoiled, 
vestments  and  relics  were  taken  away,  and 
even  the  great  bells  were  transported  to 
Gloucester,  and  the  monastery  erected  by 
William  and  Ervistus  was  left  a  mere 
empty  shell  of  bare  walls  or  nearly  so. 
But  as  in  common  decency  they  could  not 
abandon  it  entirely,  they  sent  to  Llanddewi 
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Nant  Honddu  their  old,  weak,  and  useless 
members,  as  to  a  place  of  banishment. 

Whilst  the  Gloucester  monks  revelled  in 
luxury,  those  in  the  mother  establishment 
scarcely  had  food  to  eat.  Old  Llanthony 
was  so  poor  that  its  canons  were  without 
surplices  in  which  to  perform  divine  service, 
and  the  chronicler  even  says  "they  had 
no  breeches,  and  could  not  with  decency 
come  to  church."  If  they  complained  of 
their  privations,  their  Gloucester  brethren 
ridiculed  them,  and  asked, — "  Who  would 
go  sing  to  the  wolves  ?  Do  the  whelps  of 
the  wolf  delight  in  loud  music  ? "  If  any 
one  Wtts  sent  there,  they  asked, — "What 
fault  has  he  committed  ? " 

The  old  Llanthony  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
first  prior  was  Ervistus.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  de  Behun,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  Hereford  in  1131.  His  successor  in  the 
office  of  prior  was  Robert  de  Bracy,  during 
whose  tenure  of  office  the  flight  to  Hereford 
took  place.  On  his  death  William  de 
Wycombe,  an  austere  and  virtuous  man, 
became  prior,  and  during  his  rule  the 
church  at  Gloucester  was  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  as  a  cell  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Llanthony  in  Wales.  He  got  into  trouble 
with  Earl  Roger  of  Hereford,  and  had  to 
retire  to  Normandy.  Clement,  the  sub- 
prior,  succeeded  him,  and  did  much  to 
reform  the  monastery.  He  had  more 
respect  for  the  mother  church  than  his  pre- 
decessors, requiring  the  whole  community, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  to  attend  him 
and  reside  for  some  part  of  the  year  with 
him  in  the  old  monastery.  This,  however, 
he  could  not  enforce,  by  reason  of  the 
obstinacy  and  luxurious  habits  of  the 
monks,  who  worried  him  so  much  with 
their  contrariness  that  he  used' to  exclaim, — 
"  We  shall  all  go  to  hell  for  the  sake  of  St. 
John ! " 

The  monk  of  Llanthony,  from  whom  I 
have  quoted,  was  one  of  the  flock  of  prior 
Clement,  who  died  in  1178,  and  with  his 
death  the  chronicle  ends. 

Some  semblance  of  life  was  probably 
still  maintained  in  the  mother  church,  and 
Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward,  in  their 
thorough  guide  to  South  Wales,  speak  of  a 
rebuilding  about  the  year  1200,  when  it  is 
supposed    that    the    two    establishments 


became  distinct.  Their  books  are  very 
carefully  edited,  but  they  do  not  cite  their 
authority,  and  the  next  record  I  can  find 
is  in  "Coxe  8  Monmouthshire."  Coxe  says, — 

"  The  desolated  state  of  this  abbey  in  the  Yale 
of  Ewyas  induced  Edward  lY.  to  unite  the  two 
monasteries  by  charter,  in  which  he  made  the 
church  near  Gloucester  the  principal,  and  obliged 
the  monks  to  maintain  a  residentiary  prior  and 
four  canons  in  the  original  abbey.  It  is,  however, 
undecided  whether  this  union  took  place,  for  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  two  abbeys 
were  separately  valued,  that  near  Gloucester  at 
£648  193.  lid., .  and  this  in  Monmouthshire  at 
£71  3s.  2d.  ('  Dugdale's  Monast.')  At  this  period 
John  Ambrus  was  prior  of  Llanthony,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  with  John  Neleand,  and  three 
others,  subscribed  to  the  supremacy  in  1534.  The 
site  of  this  monastery  was  granted  to  Bichard  or 
Nicholas  Arnold." 

Since  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the 
old  buildings  were  probably  long  used  as  a 
convenient  quarry  for  building  stone,  and 
they  have  gradually  become  the  bare  ruin 
we  see  to-day. 

Whether  this  is  a  thin^  to  be  regretted 
or  not,  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may 
differ.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  place 
as  it  is,  the  strange  mixture  of  ruined 
church,  country  inn,  and  farmhouse,  perhaps 
unique  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world. 
During  the  thirty-three  years  I  have 
known  it,  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  the 
old  kitchen,  with  its  vaulted  roof,  and  of 
the  queer  bedrooms  in  the  church  tower, 
in  which  no  ghost  of  saintly  or  unsaintly 
friar  has  ever  disturbed  my  sleep. 

What  I  am  heartily  glad  of  is  that 
Father  Ignatius  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
and  rebuilding  the  place,  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Vale  of  Ewyas,  as  I  then 
understood  he  wished  to  do.  Better  that 
the  old  ruin  should  remain  as  it  is,  a  stand- 
ing witness  to  the  truth  of  Jerome's  opinion, 
"  that  the  church  of  Christ  decreaseth  in 
virtues  as  it  increaseth  in  riches." 

Before  we  part,  may  I  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  on  one  short  final  walk. 
On  some  still  summer  evening,  just  before 
sunset,  let  us  climb  the  rhiw  which  leads 
from  Llanthony  over  the  Hatteral  Hill  to 
Longtown.  It  is  an  easy  path  rising  gently 
along  the  mountain  side,  and  as  we  ascend 
we  can  look  up  the  valley  to  Capel  y  Ffin, 
where  the  Honddu  Valley  splits  into 
two  branches.     The  eastern  fork  is  the 
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way  to  Hay  by  Bwlch  yr  Efengyl  (the  Pass 
of  the  Evangel)  and  you  can  try  to  guess 
how  and  from  what  gospel  that  pass  got 
its  name.  The  western  fork  is  the  way  to 
QIasbury  or  Talgarth  by  Rhiw  Wen. 
Looking  down  stream  we  can  see  Dial 
Qarreg,  and  wonder  what  deed  of  blood 
was  done  there,  and  when  and  why  it 
became  known  as  the  rock  of  revenge. 
Below  us  the  long  deep  Vale  of  Ewyas,  in 
its  calm,  quiet  beauty,  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  repose,  to  be  a  place 
where  restless  strivings  after  shadows, 
and  poor,  vain  ambitions  ought  to  be 
impossible. 

We  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from 
the  head  of  the  Longtown  rhiw  you  can 
look  over  Herefordshire  Ewyas  and  far 
beyond  to  where  the  saw  edge  of  the 
Malvems  rises  against  the  sky.  It  is  very 
fine,  £md  some  people  like  the  wide  view 
over  cultivated  land,  in  which  the  parti- 
coloured fields  produce  for  me  the  effect  of 
a  patchwork  quilt. 

When  you  have  had  enough  of  it  we 
will  turn  round  and  look  across  the 
mountain  ridges  to  where  the  sun  is  setting, 
north  of  Penalltmawr.  Lie  down  behind 
this  hummock,  so  that  the  valley  view  may 
be  shut  out.     Across  the  valley  in  front  of 


us  is  the  broad-backed  Ffwddog,  and 
behind  it  rises  the  long  range  of  Pen  y 
Qader  Fawr.  Beyond  that  again  is  the 
great  mass  of  Pen  Cerrig  Calch  and  its 
bold  spur  Penalltmawr.  As  the  red  sun 
sinks  behind  the  hills  they  are  bathed  in  a 
luminous  haze,  which  softens  every  out- 
line and  blurs  all  their  rich  colour.  After 
the  sun  has  disappeared,  the  colour  of  the 
hills  deepens,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is 
right,  the  last  oblique  rays  will  light  up 
the  northern  end  of  Penalltmawr  until  it 
glows  like  a  red-hot  ploughshare.  There 
is  not  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  there  will  be 
none  until  the  owls  come  out;  the  red 
glow  fades  from  Penalltmawr,  and  in  the 
twilight  the  darkening  hills  in  their  solemn 
beauty  seem  to  throb  with  an  infinite  pity 
for  the  many  generations  of  men  who  have 
lived  their  little  span  of  life  on  and 
amongst  them,  have  toiled  and  striven, 
loved  and  hated,  sung  and  wept,  sinned, 
suffered,  and  died,  and  seldom  had  any 
perception  of  the  great  secret  of  life,  which 
possibly  is  only  to  be  learnt  by  quiet 
submission  to  the  eternal  law  of  nature, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  free  water 
to  run  up  hill,  or  a  really  stable  society  to 
be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  self  seeking 
and  greed. 
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A  PROTEST  FROM  A  VERY  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


T  N  almost  every  country  in  Europe  there 
-*"  is  at  least  one  province  not  thoroughly 
assimilated.  France  has  Brittany,  still 
speaking  Breton,  and  deeply  religious 
among  provinces  given  to  indifference  and 
scepticism ;  Germany  has  Alsace,  still  given 
to  singing  French  patriotic  songs ;  Russia 
has  Finland,  still  clinging  fondly  to  its  old 
autonomy ;  Austria  has  Bohemia,  ever 
struggling  to  preserve  its  nationality  and 
language ;  Turkey,  unfortunately,  has 
Armema.  In  all  these  countries  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  central  powers,  and  certainly 
it  is  their  practice,  to  destroy  all  provincial 
characteristics,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough 
political  unity  in  these  days  of  huge 
armies,  great  battle  ships,  and  the  aggi  es- 
sive  policy  of  gigantic  neighbours. 


Britain  is  more  highly  favoured  than 
they.  Whatever  there  is  to  divide  us 
among  ourselves,  the  sea  ever  separates  us 
from  other  countriea  Our  central  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  allow  each  province  to 
retain  its  own  life  and  language,  nature 
has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  unite  with 
the  stranger  against  our  fellow  Britons. 
Those  parts  of  Britain  which  cling  closest 
to  their  provincial  peculiarities  have  given 
it  its  most  heroic  defenders  in  the  time  of 
danger.  The  countrymen  of  Picton  and 
Nott  can  not  be  accused  of  a  lack  of 
loyalty. 

If,  however,  a  thoughtful  stranger  were 
to  have  need  of  using  the  government  post 
office  system  in  Wales,  he  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  policy  adopted  by 
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the  Russian  government  towards  Poland, 
or  by  the  German  government  towards 
Holstein,  is  adapted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  Wales.  He  might  enter  post 
o95ees,  in  parts  where  Welsh  is  practically 
the  only  language,  and  find  the  govemment 
post-master  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
Welsh  tongue.  I  once  turned  into  the  post 
office  of  a  sleepy  little  Welsh  town,  where 
English  is  rarely  heard,  to  despatch  a 
telegram  written  in  Welsh ;  but  I  found 
that  the  post-master  was  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  that  language. 

The  stranger  should  be  told,  however, 
that  this  does  not  prove  that  the  British 
government  is  tyrannical,  it  only  proves 
that  it  is  sometimes  possessed  of  the 
stupidity  or  ignorance  which,  according  to 
economists,  prevent  men  and  governments 
from  finding  and  following  their  true 
interests.  It  is  mismanagement,  but  not  a 
conscious  injury  and  insult  to  Wale&  We 
often  read  in  magazine  articles  of  the 
wonderful  things  done  by  the  post  office 
authorities  in  the  way  of  deciphering 
illegible  addresses,  and  in  forwarding 
letters  to  insufficiently  described  addresses, 
— except,  perhaps,  one  to  "  John  Jones,  of 
London,"  or  the  child  s  missive  "  to  my 
mother  in  heaven."  But  give  these  clever 
people  the  Welsh  name  ot*  a  Welsh  town, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  at  least 
a  million  of  our  gracious  Queen's  subjects, 
and  the  clever  public  servants  are  at  their 
wits'  end.        ^ 

In  Belgium  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  write  Antwerpen  or  Anvers,  in 
Switzerland  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  write  Geneve  or  Genf  or  Ginevra ;  but 


in    Wales,    if    you    write    Abertawe    for 
Swansea,  you  will  probably  get  your  letter 
back    undelivered.      Let    me    give    two. 
examples  only.     Some  time  ago,  a  member 
of  my  family  wrote  a  letter  to  an  out  of . 
the  way  Welsh  village,  and  dated  it  "  Nos 
Fawrth,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means : 
"Tuesday  evening."    The  letter  could  not 
be  forwarded  to  its  destination,  and  it  was 
returned  to  the  writer  at  the  address  of 
"  Nos  Fawrth."     For  days  and  days  thi^ 
poor  letter  wandered  from  post  office  to 
post  office,  in  Wales,  vainly  trying  to  find 
a  place  called  "  Tuesday  evening." 

A  month  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  well 
known  public  man  residing  at  St.  David's, 
and,  forgetting  what  our  post  office  system 
may  do,  I  wrote  it  in  the  Welsh  form, 
familiar  to  me  from  childhood,  of  Tyddewi> 
Tyddewi  is  the  home  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  it  is  one  of  the  four  cathedral  towns 
of  Wales,  it  was  the  resoi-t  of  crowds  of 
pilgrims,  and  now  it  is  the  resort  of 
crowds  of  holiday  seekers.  It  forms  part 
of  the  only  bit  of  geography  many  know, 
the  bit  which  describes  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Wales, — 

*'  From  Llanandrae  to  Tyddewi, 
From  Caer  Gybi  to  Caer  Dydd." 

But  my  letter  went  to  all  soi'ts  of  places 
before  anyone  thought  of  St.  David'a 

Had  our  membtrs  of  Parliament  not 
better  appeal  to  the  Post  Master  General, 
asking  him  to  issue  a  regulation,  to  all 
important  central  offices,  that  officials 
should  know  the  Welsh  name  of  every 
town  in  Wales  containing  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  ? 
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A  WAY  to  the  forest,  come,  haste  aloug, 
-^^     And  leave  the  merry  huntsman's  song ; 
Gome  away,  come  away  from  the  maddening  throng. 
To  the  forest  cool  and  green ! 

Come  away,  come  away,  for  rest  so  sweet 
Mid  forest  boushs  where  songsters  meet, 
And  the  wlngdd  hare  and  ihe  hind  retreat, 
Away  to  the  forest  green  I 

Away  from  the  heat,  to  the  forest  shade, 
Where  wild  flowers  grow  amid  the  glade ; 


And  the  startled  fowl  through  the  inishes  wade. 
Away  to  the  forest  green  ! 

Away  to  the  glen  where  the  echo  dies, 
And  silver  streamlets  greet  the  skies ; 
Mid  the  mossy  banks  where  the  pine  trees  rise, 
Away  to  the  forest  green  I 

Away  to  the  forest,  and  join  the  swell 
Of  praise  that  birds  and  insects  tell, 
To  Him  who  ever  doeth  all  things  well ; 
Away  to  the  forest  green  I 

J.  Cklyen  Thobcab. 


The  Hibeb'b  Bsnxai,  ] 


ALONG    THE    WELSH    COAST. 
Illustrated  hj  8.  Maubice  Joiteb,  W.  W.  Goddakd,  and  others. 


'T'HE  summer  holidays  are  close  upon  us, 
-*■  and  our  miuds  wander,  from  school 
and  office  and  work,  to  some  high  mountain 
home  among  pine  trees  or  to  some  stretch 
of  yellow  fiand  along  the  margin  of  a  sea 
that  19  eveP  new.  The  fragrance  of  the 
pine  forest,  the  bracing  mountain  air,  the 
soft  exhilarating  influence  of  one's  favourite 
sea-side  home. — one's  imagination  dwells  so 
strongly  upon  them  that  the  breezes,  with 
healing  on  their  wings,  have  almost  been 
conjured  up  to  wander  about  one,  while 
pent  up  in  a  city  office,  fanning  one's  hair 
and  cooling  one's  brow. 

Some  of  US  will  find  a  sea  side  nook  and 
there  rest,  out  of  the  reach  of  letters  and 
newspapers.  Others  will  wander  along  the 
coast,  from  place  to  place,  hrsathing  moun- 
tain air  and  sea  air  alternately.  Others 
again  wilt  take  entirely  to  the  monntoins, 


and  ramble  from  brook  to  brook,  over 
mountain  aftei  mountain,  finding  fresh 
delights  every  day,  and  resting  in  whatever 
village  they  happen  to  reach  at  nightfall. 

In  July  I  am  going  to  walk  or  ride  along 
the  Welsh  coast,  beginning  where  the  ivied 
Rhuddlan  castle  frowns  down  on  the  Clwyd, 
and  ending  where  Chepstow  watches  the 
Severn  from  its  rock.  In  August  I  mean 
to  take  a  mountain  ramble,  along  the  whole 
length  of  Wales. 

The  train  rushes  along  the  coast  of  North 
Wales,  passing  through  Flintshire  grimy 
villages  and  Flintshire  pleasant  fields  of 
clover  and  wheat,  leaving  the  land  of  coal 
and  manufactures  further  behind  us  every 
minute.  We  lose  sight  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  and  the  open  sea  stretches  before 
us,  and  Anglesey  is  not  yet  within  sight. 
The   sea  and   freedom  and   health, — taey 
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ieviv6  all  dead  hopes, 
ttiey  renew  all  feelings 
of  delight  New  plans 
come  ioto  our  mind,  new 
surprises  for  those  we 
serve  and  love. 

The     train     stops    at 
Rhyl.     Crowds  leave  it, 
and  well  may  they  choose 
Rhyl,   for    it    is   almost 
everything  that    nature 
and    art    can    make    to 
entice    the    holiday    bo- 
journer    into    it.     Its 
promenade  is  ma^i  Scent, 
and  from  it  the  glorious 
Vale  of  Clwyd  ntretches 
into  the  mountains,  with 
its  golden  breast  of  wheat 
Here  we  alight,  and  our  tramp  along  the 
coast  begins.     We  cross  the  skirts  of  the 
Hiraetho^  mountains,  the  wild  home  of  the 
lark  and   plover,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Clwyd  to  the  valley  of  the  Conway.     Bight 
beneath  us  rises  the  stately'  pile  of  Conway 
Caatle,  where  the  Conway  flows  into  the 
sea.     On  our  left  the  enchanting  valley  of 
the  Conway  invites  ue,  with  all  iU  romantic 
glens  and  historic  scenes.    Oa  our  right 
me   Great   Orme   peninsula  stretches  out 
into   the   sea,   with   the   ruined   court   of 
the   kings   of    Wales    on    its    neck,   and 


with  lovely  Lltindudno  sheltering  beneath 
it. 

From  Conway  our  path  lies  along  the 
jagged  and  precipitous  edges  of  the  gigantic 
Eryri,  the  last  home  of  Welsh  independ- 
ence.    Above  us  mighty  historic  remains, 
now  silent  and  untenanted  ;  below  us,  dash- 
ing against  the   precipice   through   which 
our  path  is  cut,  the  sea  which  once  owned 
the  sway  of  Maelgwn, — we  pass  from  the 
shadow  of  bold  and  craggy  Penmaenmawr, 
and   wander   through   a  series  of  pretty 
villages,  with  unrivalled  mountain  scenery 
on   the   one   hand 
and    with    unriv- 
alled sea  scenery  on 
the   other.     When 
we  come  to  Aber 
it   will    be   very 
difficult    to    with- 
stand  the    tempt- 
ation to  wander  up 
the  lovely  glen 
where   Llywelyn 
once  lived  and 
where   the  waters 
still  fall  from  the 
heathery  mountain 
into  this  beautiful 
glen  of  woods  and 
rocks. 

We  reach  Bangor, 
and  here  it  is  pos- 
sible to  Bnd  new 
pleasures     with 
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every  new  day. 
We  can  sail  along 
the  Menai,  between 
low  lying  Anglesey 
and  Snowdon,  until 
the  tine  castle  of 
Carnarvon  comee  in 
sight.  From  old 
Carnarvon  we  cross 
the  little  Seiont, 
followed  by  the 
ruined  home  of  Ro- 
man and  Norman, 
and  we  journey  on 
merrily  along  the 
Bhores  of  the 
Arvon  peninsula. 
Gigantic  Dinas 
Diiille.quietClynog, 
the  submerged  Caer 
Arianrod  out  to 
sea, — there   are 

"  Sands  of  Wailing,"  kings'  courts,  and  fair 
lands  sulmerged  everywhere  along  this 
Welsh  coast, — we  leave  all,  and  find  the 
Rivals,  a  spur  of  the  Snowdon  range,  stretch- 
ing right  into  the  sea.  Serrated  crests 
above,  deep  valleys  between  breezy  head- 
lands below,  a  new  scene  at  every  turning, 
and  we  have  reached  the  little  borough  of 
Nevin,  with  its  tiny  harbour  close  by,  and 
with  the  model  of  a  ship  on   its   church 
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steeple.  Rather  than  go  on  along  the  coast, 
past  Hell's  Mouth,  to  Aberdaron  and  to  the 
stormy  saint's  rest  of  Bardsey,  let  us  cut 
across  the  peninsula,  a  delightful  drive  or 
walk,  to  Pwllheli. 

We  are  now  on  the  southern  side  of 
Arvon.  Snowdon  rises  majestically  to  the 
north,  the  whole  expanse  of  Cardigan  Bay 
lies  before  us ;  and,  if  the  day  is  clear,  we 
see  the  dim  outline  of  St  David's  land, 
the  extreme  south  western 
corner  of  Wales,  and  the 
old  land  of  wonder  and 
magic.  From  sheltered 
Pwllheli,  rapidly  develop- 
ing into  a  favourite  winter 
resort,  we  pass  along  an 
open  pebbly  shore  into  the 
more  bracing  and  exposed 
Cricieth.  Its  castle,  where 
Sir  Howel  of  the  Battle 
Axe  once  clove  skulls  and 
played  chess,  still  frowns 
on  its  firm  rock,  in  grim 
contrast  to  the  gaily  dressed 
visitors  to  this  delightful 
place.  Let  us  ramble  hence 
along  the  sea-side  of  Moel 
y  Oest,  with  its  glorious 
views  of  sea  and  mountains. 
We  pass  isolated  churches, 
one  of  them  containing  the 
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graveof  the  com- 
poser of  "  David 
of  the  White 
Rock  "  and  "The 
Rising  of  the 
Lark  ; "  we  pass 
his  home,  too, 
where  his  harp 
ia  said  to  have 
played  hia  dirge 
while  no  seen 
fingers  were  on 
its  strings;  and, 
before  we 
descend  to  Port- 
madoc,  we  see 
the  boulder  by 
which,  so  tra- 
dition says,  he 
composed  the 
"  Rismg  of  the 
Lark." 

The  beauties 
of  the  sea  are 
now  tame  com- 
pared with  the 
ioland  beauties 
of  Nantmor  and 
Aber  Glaslyn, 
the  home  of  so 
many  poets  of 
love  and  of 
beauty.  But 
let  us  keep  to 
the  sea,  and  cross 
over  to  the  wild 
Merionethshire 
coast,  where 
Harlech,  the  last 
home  of  every 
lost  cause,  looms 
dark  against  the 
sky. 

The  iron- 
bound  coast  of 
Merioneth  is  not 

without  its  charm.  We  are  soon  in  Die 
land  of  the  Bard  of  Sleep,  then  comes  the 
shell-covered  Mochras,  the  home  of  loyal 
Cavalier  bards,  and  above  stands  the  home 
of  the  stem  Welsh  regicide  who  made  all 
Irishmen  live  without  drink  or  sneak 
through  back  doors  in  search  of  it.  Some- 
where beneath  the  next  headland,  over  the 
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Mawddach,  we  may  find  the  cave  in  which 
Owen  Glendower  is  said  to  have  spent  his 
"  year  of  disappearance,"  before  his  attempt 
at  realising  his  great  plan. 

And  now  mc  have  come  to  Barmouth, 
which  rises  in  terraces  along  the  face  of  a 
steep  rock.  We  think  that  there  can  be 
no  finer  view  than  the  one  from  the  famous 
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Barmouth  aandB,  but  we  change  our  mind 
when  we  come  to  Barmouth  Bridge.  The 
view  along  the  Mawddach,  especially  if  the 
tide  is  in,  reminds  one  of  the  Rhine  at  its 
best.  We  now  come  in  view  of  new 
mouiltains,  too.  We  lose  sight  of  Snowdon, 
and  will  only  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
it,  rising  faintly  from  among  its  giant 
brethren.  We  now  get  the  company  of  the 
lower,  but  more  beautiful,  Berwyn  peaks. 
Coder  Idris  is  close  by,  rising  majestically 
above  the  Mawddach,  and  further  inland 
we  catch  sight  of  the  stately  Aran,  queen 
of  inland  hills. 

Our  way  now  lies  alone  the  skirts  of 
Cader's  spurs,  sometimes  right  above  the 
sea,  sometimes  a  little  inland.  The  first 
opening  in  the  mountains  will  be  the 
valley  of  the  Dysyni,  surrounded  by  high 
steep  hills,  with  the  Bird  Rock  prominent 
among  them.  Towyn  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  this  valley, — one  or  the  quietest  of 
Welsh  holiday  resorts.  We  pass  on 
between  sea  and  mountain  again,  and  come 
to  Aberdovey,  ■ —  famous  for  its  bells, 
supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Dovey  now  opens 
before  us,  and  we  wonder  whether  we  have 
ever  seen  a  more  beautiful  valley  before, 
or  will  again.  We  see  new  mountains  also, 
the  soft  green  outlines  of  Flinlimmon,  and 
this  remmds  us  that  we  are   leaving  the 


rocky  summits  of  the  north  for  the  gentle 
hills  of  the  south.  Aberystwyth  can  be 
approached  from  many  directions,  it  is 
beautiful  from  all.  Its  University  College 
is  almost  the  noblest  building  in  Wales ; 
and  the  town,  especially  if  viewed  from 
inland,  is  a  veritable  crown  of  beauty. 

As  we  drive  from  Aberystwyth  south- 
wards, we  occasionally  lose  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  it  is  the  more  welcome  when  we 
come  to  it  again.  Through  Aberaeron  and 
New  Quay,  paat  valley  after  valley,  we 
come  to  Cardigan  and  the  Teivy.  Here,  as 
nature  inclines,  we  seek  the  scenes  of  the 
departed  glory  of  the  princes  of  South 
Wales  or  share  the  glee  of  the  salmon 
fishermen  or  are  tempted  by  the  plentiful 
fruit  trees  of  the  successors  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Dogwel's.  We  are  sorely  tempted 
to  follow  the  noble  Teivy,  and  the  castle  of 
Cilgeran  seems  to  beckon  us ;  but  we  cross 
the  Teivy  and  find  ourselves  in  Pembroke- 
shire. It  is  no  wonder  that  Martin  of  the 
Towers  coveted  this  lovely  land,  and  built 
yonder  Newport  on  the  shore.  We  climb 
from  the  dead  Norman's  lordship,  noticing 
the  weird  rocks,  with  igneous  caps,  pro- 
truding from  the  soil.  It  is  a  pleasant  un- 
dulating land,  and  we  find  Fishguard  safelpr 
guarded  from  full  trains  pouring  out  their 
tired  struggling  hosts.  He  who  comes  her© 
must  have  time  and  a  lovo  for  walking. 
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We  hurry  on,  through  a  land  of  legends, 
along^  the  bird-baunted  coast,  and  reach 
St.  I)avid*8.  It  is  quiet,  the  ruins  are 
magnificent,  it  is  at  the  extreme  south 
western  comer  of  Wales,  it  saw  the 
splendour  of  many  kings  as  they  passed 
from  this  country  to  Ireland,  it  saw  the 
glad  departure  of  many  a  saint  from  its 
hallowed  land  to  the  heavenly  hosts  he 
had  been  holding  communion  with  all 
through  his  ascetic  life.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  patron  saint  of  Wales, — who, 
though  not  quite  perfect  according  to  the 
modem  standard  of  Alderman  Jones,  had 
certainly  his  good  points ;  it  contains,  also, 
the  grave  of  him  who  has  made  his 
medisBval  times  so  interesting  to  us  by  his 
writing,  and  who  made  the  last  gallant 
stand  for  the  independence  of  the  Welsh 
church.  As  we  wander  on  from  these 
ruins  of  past  greatness,  we  think  more  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  than  of  St.  David. 
We  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  anything  told 
us  about  the  saint,  but  we  have  the  history 
of  Giraldus,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  says, 
with  all  his  delightful  Welsh  vanity,  in  his 
own  words. 

We  now  turn  to  the  south,  and  skirt  the 
northern  shore  of  the  little  bay  to  which 
the  Norse  pirates  came  when  St.  David  s 
was  worth  plundering.  We  rattle  up  and 
down  many  hills,  now  up  a  height  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  of  the  land  of  heather 
and  gorse  and  meadow-sweet,  now  down 
into  a  sheltered  haven,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pirate's  creek,  with  its  old 
Norse  name. 

The  mountains  are  now  left  behind  us, 
and  we  begin  our  joumey  along  the  fruitful 
lowlands  of  the  southern  shore  of  Wales. 
We  leave  Haverfordwest,  cross  Milford 
Haven,  and  find  ourselves  in  view  of  the 
strong  keep  of  Pembroke  Castle,  from  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  defied  for  so  long  by 
Welsh  Poyer,  in  the  strength  of  verses 
from  the  Scriptures  and  brandy.  Here 
we  are  in  the  old  Flemish  land,  and  it 
bristles  with  castles.  We  strike  for  the 
southern  shore,  to  a  rest-giving  solitude, 
but  the. haunt  of  mvriads  of  birds.  The 
sea  has  moulded  rocKs  and  shore  into  all 
kinds  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  we  can 
spend  the  long  summer  days,  so  warm  here 
and  so  still,  in  watching  the  gulls  from  the 


dizzy  heights  of  the  Huntsman's  Leap  or 
from  our  tiny  boat  off  the  Stack  Rocks. 
Among  the  castles  we  pass,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  hollow  by  the  sea,  is  Manorbier, 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Giraldus ;  and 
from  it,  almost  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth 
century,  we  see  that  life  must  have  been 
more  pleasant  then  than  our  school  books 
make  it  out  to  be. 

Tenby  tempts  us  to  stay  long,  and  many 
glimpses  of  the  pretty  town  through  the 
trees  linger  in  our  memory.  We  pass 
Saunder8K>ot  with  all  its  bathers,  turn  north 
into  "  the  garden  of  Wales,"  and  find  our- 
selves crossing  the  Towy.  Carmarthen,  the 
old  queen  of  South  Wales,  stands  north  of 
us,  but  we  hasten  from  it,  through  the 
pretty  sea-side  village  of  Ferryside,  and 
across  the  back  of  a  small  peninsula  to  the 
valley  of  the  Gwendraeth  and  Kidwelly. 
The  castle,  from  which  Maurice  de  Londres 
sallied  to  slay  the  heroic  Gwenllian  and  her 
young  son,  is  well  cared  for,  and  I  always 
found  its  grass-grown  courts  silent  as  the 
grave. 

We  hurry  over  the  Llanelly  country, 
with  its  sandbanks  and  tin-plate  chimneys, 
and  cross  the  Llwchwr  into  Qower.  "  Here 
will  I  stay,"  said  a  tired  companion  once, 
on  reaching  Gower,  "these  breezy  hills 
and  lovely  little  bays  will  keep  me  here 
for  ever."  He  came  away  finally,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  what  he  said.  You  come 
to  Gower  with  your  health  lost  and  ill  at 
ease.  You  wander  along  its  heathery  hills ; 
you  come  across  bay  after  bay,  each  with  a 
basin  of  golden  sand ;  you  find  a  picturesque 
old  church  or  a  ruined  castle  at  every  turn- 
ing, each  with  a  legend  or  a  ghost.  You 
get  well  in  body  and  mind ;  and  then  old 
human  nature  gets  the  mastery  over  you, 
and  ambition, — bom  of  your  new  health, — 
hurries  you  into  the  world's  strife  again,  to 
lose  your  health  and  your  temper  and  your 
peace  of  mind  again. 

Our  Swansea  friends  tell  us  that  Swansea 
Bay  is  more  beautiful  than  any  bay  in  the 
world ;  and,  certainly,  while  walking  from 
the  Mumbles  to  Swansea,  it  is  very  diflicult 
not  to  believe  them.  As  we  pass  through 
Swansea  we  get  into  another  grimy  region 
of  lead  and  tin,  and  we  find  Neath  Abbey 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  high 
chimney  stacks  that  surround  ii 
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We  leave  the  smoke  behind  us,  and  drive 
on  merrily  along  the  Glamorgan  coast.  We 
come  to  Forth  Cawl,  rapidly  becoming  the 
sea-side  resort  of  populous  Glamorgan ;  and 
then  the  famous  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the 
old  Welsh  poet's  "  home  of  delight "  lies 
before  iis.  We  need  not  leave  the  sea- 
shore to  find  plentiful  objects  of  interest. 
The  correct  thing  during  a  holiday  would 
be  to  watch  the  Cardiff  and  Bristol  steamers 
ploughing  the  sea  on  their  way  up  the 
Severn,  or  to  wander  listlessly  along  the 
paths  which  lead  one  through  wheat  fields 
and  over  green  headlands,  -  ever  within 
hearing  of  the  soft  sigh  of  the  sea.  But, 
in  these  days  of  interest  in  Welsh  history 
and  education,  the  Stradlings'  castle  cannot 
fail  to  recall  memories  of  Elizabethan  times, 
and  the  ruined  school  of  Llantwit  Major 
carries  us  by  doubtful  traditions  to  an 
early  Welsh  love  for  education. 

I  had  not  been  this  way  before  for  a 
long  time,  and   Barry  has  risen  where  I 


used  to  delight  in  the  solitude  of  this 
pleasant  shore.  The  cliffs  of  Penarth  are 
more  crowded  too,  and  the  little  place  itself 
is  developing  into  an  extensive  villadom, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  Cardiff",  which  lies 
four  miles  away  on  the  moor  and  beneath 
smokci 

We  now  journey  along  the  edge  of  the 
plains  of  Gwent,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
interesting  the  sea  is  everywhere, — when 
its  foam  fringes  a  plain  as  well  as  when  it 
dashes  against  a  precipice.  Newport  we 
leave,  and  Carleon  will  not  tenipt  us  from 
the  sea  this  time.  We  come  to  rortskewet, 
where  the  Welsh  Caradog  fell  upon  the 
English  Harold's  hunting  place,  when  that 
mighty  soldier  and  weak  statesman  had 
thought  of  making  himself  comfortable  in 
Gwent. 

Very  soon  we  come  to  the  Wye  and 
Chepstow.  We  now  say  farewell  to  the 
sea,  and  row  up  the  Wye,  intending  to 
strike  for  the  mountains. 
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A  FTER  many  a  fight 
**■     For  the  true  and  right. 
Wounded  now  and  cold 
Leaned  the  warrior  bold 
On  his  shield,  all  alone, 
None  to  hear  his  stifled  moan. 

Dancing  moonbeams  played 
From  his  dinted  blade. 
Lightly  did  they  race 
O^er  that  deep-scarred  face, 
Oh !  was  heaven  a-mocking  too 
Him,  the  warrior  bold  and  true  ? 

*'  Soon  the  wrong  shall  die ! 

Men  will  scorn  the  lie  I 

To  the  battle  hosts  will  gather. 


Comrades,  brothers,  sons,  and  father  ! 
Ah,  my  wound  I    Ah,  the  night ! 
Gone  are  all  the  men  of  might !  " 

Weary  eyes,  and  weary  brow  ! 
What  is  this  that  f alleth  now 
From  on  high,  down  the  sky  ? 
*Tis  the  light  that  cannot  die. 
Shadowless  it  moved 
0*er  the  face  we  loved. 

**  Loud  the  din  of  mortal  men  ! 
God  and  Lord,  I  lost  thee  then." 
When  the  battle  rages, 
Through  the  weary  a^es, 
Aye,  where'er  tiie  leal  have  trod, 
GomQjbh,  too,  the  peace  of  God. 
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THE    AWAKENING." 


It  is  pleasant  to  witness  new  signs,  appearing 
almost  every  dav,  of  the  reality  of  the  Welsh 
literary  revival  of  modern  times.  Welsh  thought 
seems  to  gather  strength  and  depth  from  year  to 
year,  almost  from  day  to  day.  And  this 
awakening  is  hailed  with  delight  by  other 
countries. 

The   candidates  for  matriculation  at  the  first 
oaLamination  of  the  University  of  Wales  were  more 


numerous  than  we  had  dared  to  hope,  the  com- 
petitions at  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  1895  will 
be  keener  than  at  any  previous  eisteddfod,  the 
most  pessimistic  confess  that  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  intermediate  schools  J^ave  been 
realised.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Oxford 
delegates  have  placed  Webb  on  the  list  of  optional 
subjects  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinationsy— * 
another  tribute  to  the  *'  awakening." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


8AM  LLOYD  8  WISDOM. 


T  BELIEVE  Sam  Lloyd  was  as  good  a  type  of  a 
miner  as  I  ever  met  with.  He  was  short  and 
lean  in  body ;  his  face  was  a  tawny  grey,  and  thin ; 
his  back  a  little  bent,  his  chest  caving  in,  and  his 
breath  was  short  and  difficult, — he  had  a  bad 
cough.  He  smoked  a  short  pipe ;  was  important, 
knowing,  and  wise  in  his  own  estimation  ;  and  an 
old  man,  in  outward  appearance,  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixtieth  year.  Sam  had  a  store  of 
greyish  hair  which,  though  not  actually  trailing 
down,  had  never  experienced,  one  would  think, 
the  edge  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  had  been  singed 
each  winter  by  the  wind  and  the  frost,  in  the  same 
way  as  hedges  are.  His  voice  was  harshly  strong, 
and  out  of  proportion,  as  though  it  did  not  belong 
to  himself,  as  though  he  had  ii^erited  it  under  the 
will  of  some  departed  relation,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  the  coat  that  he  wore  on  Sundays,  which 
was  a  great  deal  too  big  for  him.  If  Sam*s  age 
had  not  been  known  to  a  certainty,  it  would  have 
been  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the  antediluvians, 
who  had  been  passed  over  by  death  as  not  being 
worth  harvesting.  I  remember  having  had  an 
absurd  idea  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  Sam, 
— that  he  would  never  die,  but  that  he  would 
shrink  away  little  by  little  till  he  reached 
nonentity.  Sam  was  very  fond  of  society, — not  so 
much  in  order  to  receive,  as  in  order  to  impart 
knowledge;  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  he  liked  visiting  those  families  and  associating 
with  those  people  who  mostly  admired  his  wisdom. 
"Whilst  Pwllygwynt  was  working,  Sam  was  not  in 
want  of  daily  opportunities  of  lightening  his 
bosom,  though,  as  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
chapter,  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow  work- 
men, very  cautious  as  to  what  and  how  he  spoke, 
and  he  gave  them  always  to  understand  that  he 
knew  a  lot  more  than  he  divulged.  The  greater 
the  hunger  for  knowledge,  the  deeper  did  Sam  try 
to  make  the  impression  that  there  was  plenty  of 
com  in  his  own  particular  Egypt.  This,  at  times, 
would  be  very  provoking,  for  when  a  more  than 
usual  curiosity  to  know  something  was  evinced, 


Sam  would  give  unmistakable  hints  that  he  could, 
if  he  chose,  afford  all  the  desired  information,  and 
then  he  would  fall  into  a  wise  silence,  pulling  away 
hard  at  his  pipe,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
effort  and  question.  After  Pwllygwynt  stopped, 
now  and  then  a  miner  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  come, — as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  Solomon  of  qld, — to  listen  to  Sam's 
wisdom,  and  though  the  miner  did  not  return  with 
the  same  impression  as  was  left  on  the  mind  of 
that  old  lady  of  Sheba,  I  know  that  Sam  Lloyd's 
consciousness  of  the  interminability  of  the  resources 
of  his  knowledge  and  his  wisdom  was  not  a  bit  less 
than  Solomon's. 

The  nearest  dwelling  to  Sam  Lloyd's  house  was 
Twmpath,  the  residence  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
the  reader, — ^Thomas  Bartley, — and  I  am  not  sure 
that  Thomas  did  not  experience  from  this  fact  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  as  that  which  I  have  seen 
swelling  the  breast  of  many  a  mediocre  being  at 
Bala,  when  feeling  that  he  lived  in  the  same  town 
as  the  giant  of  the  Welsh  people.  As  Sam  was 
now  idle,  he  not  unfrequently  honoured  the 
Twmpath  with  his  presence.  A  man  not  so  simple- 
minded  as  Thomas  Bartley  might  have  attributed 
selfish  objects  to  Sam's  visits.  Thomas  was,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  an  unlearned  man,  free 
from  malice,  but  extremely  conscientious  and 
provident.  On  a  first  glimpse  he  left  the  im- 
pression on  a  stranger  that  he  was  not  all  there. 
But  there  was  in  Thomas  Bartley  a  kind  of  un- 
conscious keenness  and  simplicity  that  were 
apparent  to  everyone  who  knew  him.  I  think  that 
his  chief  characteristics  were  love  for  what  was 
upright  and  just  and  fair,  and  never  ending  kind- 
ness. In  short,  Thomas  Bartley  had  all  the 
essentials  of  a  *'good  neighbour."  No  doubt  a 
phrenologist  would  have  said,  after  examining 
him,  that  his  chief  bump  was  the  **  organ  of 
wonder."  Whatever  was  in  Thomas  came  out, 
and  he  had  no  great  stock  to  draw  upon,  as  Sam 
Lloyd  was  thought  to  have.  Indeed,  seldom  could 
two  more  different  men  have  been  found,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  conversation,  which 
took  place  during  one  of  the  visits  that  have  been 
referred  to.  Thomas,  when  Sam  came  in,  had  just 
finished  putting  a  piece  on  the  sole  of  a  boot,  and 
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was  busy  putting  some  black  ball  on  it,  pressing 
the  hei^  of  the  boot  against  his  stomach  and 
rubbing  so  vigorously  that  the  veins  of  his  fore- 
head were  as  thick  as  one^s  finger.  Raising  his 
head,  and  shutting  one  eye,  and  holding  the  side 
of  the  boot  between  himself  and  the  candle,  Thomas 
said, — 

'*WeU,  Sam,  where  have  you  been  keeping 
yourself,  man  ?  I  have  been  expecting  you  all  the 
day.  And  as  you  are  out  of  work,  you  might  just 
as  well  come  and  squat  down  here  as  get  into  the 
dumps  at  home.  Go  to  the  fire,  Sam,  I'll  have 
finished  this  boot  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then 
we  will  have  a  smoke  and  a  talk.'* 

"  A  man  who  can  read,  though  he  may  be  out 
of  work,  can't  get  into  the  dumps,  Thomas,"  Sam 
said. 

'*To  be  sure,"  said  Thomas,  *'  I  am  always  too 
much  inclinpd  to  be  of  a  mind  that  everyone  is  like 
myself.  If  I  wasn't  working,  or  smoking,  or 
eating,  I  should  be  sleeping, — those  are  just  the 
only  four  things  I  do  in  this  old  world  of  ours." 

''It  would  be  a  bad  enough  world  if  everyone 
was  the  same  as  you,  Thomas,"  said  Sam. 

"Terribly  so,"  said  Thomas,  "and  yet,  I  am 
quite  comfortable,  and  I  don't  see  that  those  who 
are  scholards  are  such  great  things.  I  am  just  as 
well  off  as  most  of  'em, — thank  the  Lord  for  it, — for 
if  a  man  has  got  food,  drink,  and  health,  what 
else  does  he  want  P  " 

"  You  forget,  Thomas,"  said  Sam,  "  that  a  man 
has  a  brain  and  a  soul,  and -that  it's  just  as 
necessary  to  feed  the  soul  as  the  body." 

"  To  be  sure ;  you  didn't  think  I  was  as  dull  as 
all  that,  did  you,  Sam  ?  For  what  do  us  go  to 
Chax)el  for  except  to  get  grub  for  the  soul  P  But 
I  say,  Sam,  that  a  man  can't  live  on  learning. 
There  are  you  and  I  now.  I  a  dull  chap,  and 
you  a  scholard,  and  though  I  am  a  braven  bit  older 
nor  you,  I'll  take  my  oath  I  weighs  two  of  you, 
Sam,  in  spite  of  all  your  learning,  for  you  look  as 
thin,  man,  as  if  you  lived  on  a  pot  of  paste." 

At  this  moment  Sam  was  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful attack  of  coughing,  and  before  the  attack  was 
over  Thomas  had  laid  his  work  aside,  and  had  sat 
down  opposite  Sam  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire, 
and  looking  hard  at  him,  he  said, — 

"  Do  you  know  what,  Sam  P  If  I  didn't  know 
you,  and  did  not  know  that  you  were  just  the  same 
ten  years  ago  as  you  are  now,  I  wouldn't  give  a 
farthing  for  your  life  P  Well,  you  do  cough,  man, 
just  as  though  you  were  agoing  to  die  !  Have  a 
smoke,  Sam,  so  as  to  let  the  fit  go  over.  Barbara, 
make  us  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  let's  have  a  bit  c  f 
bacon  just  to  grease  Sam's  inside  a  bit,  or  we  shall 
be  losing  him,  you'll  see.  Sam,  do  you  know  who 
g  ive  me  this  bacoy  box  P    Bead  what  is  on  the  lid." 
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"I  see,"  said  Sam,  reading  the  inscription  on 
the  lid, — 

Preiented 
to 
Tkonuu  Bartlttft  Etq,, 
By  hi9  humble  admirer^ 

W.  Bryan. 

"  A  nice  chap  that  boy  was,"  said  Thomas,  "  I 
wonder  where  he  is  now  P  Sam,  I  have  athought 
of  axing  you  hundreds  of  times,  but  I  am  always 
forgetting  it.  Who  discovered  baccy  ?  I  expect 
as  you  know,  Sam  P  " 

"  Indigo  Jones,"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Thomas,  "  it's  a  rum  sort  of  ncune 
too,  it  sounds  like  as  if  he  were  half  a  Welshman. 
Was  he  a  Welshman,  Sam  P  " 

"  Tes,  of  coarse,"  said  Sam. 

"  Well,  bless  him,  says  I !  Have  you  any  idee, 
Sam,  how  long  ago  it  was  P  "  asked  Thomas. 

"  Any  idea  P  I  should  think  I  had,— about 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago,"  said  Sam. 

"Gracious  goodness!"  said  Thomas,  "it's  as 
long  ago  as  that,  Sam  P  Do  you  know  what, — 
there's  been  a  bit  of  smoking  done  since  then." 

"  Tes,  Thomas,  there  has.  Yes,  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  baccy  was  discovered," 
said  Sam. 

"  Stop  now,  Sam,  you  ain't  getting  mixed  now, 
eh  P  Wasn't  my  father's  brother  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  when  they  weve  afighting  again  Boney  P  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sam,  "I  am  talking  of  the 
battle  against  Polion,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago." 

"Oh,  do  you  really  say  so,"  said  Thomas,  "I 
never  heard  of  that  battle.  Who  got  the  best  of  it, 
SamP" 

"  We,  of  course,"  said  Sam. 

"Yes,  I  expects,"  said  Thomas.  "But  while 
we  are  on  the  subject,  is  the  yam  true,  Sam,  that 
the  servant  of  that  there  Indigo  Jones,  when  he 
saw  his  master  asmoking  for  the  first  time,  threw 
a  bucket  of  water  at  his  head  P  " 

"Such  a  tradition  exists,  Thomas,"  said  Sam, 
"  but  I  never  saw  any  reliable  historian  mention  it." 

"  I  can  believe  that  easy  enough,"  said  Thomas, 
"  for  who  would  have  been  such  a  fool  P  There's 
another  thing  I  want  to  ax  you,  Sam,  in  what 
country  did  that  there  Indigo  Jones  discover 
baccy  P  I  reckon  it  was  in  some  of  those  foreign 
parts  P  " 

"  Yes,  Thomas,  in  Bristol,"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Thomas,  "  that's  why  there's 
so  much  talk  of  Bristol  baccy,  but  I  don't  care 
much  for  it.  I  like  Chester  baccy  better,  myself, 
but  everyone  to  his  own  taste,  as  the  man  said 
when  he  kissed  the  mare.  But  that's  enough  of 
this,  Sam.  The  worst  of  me  is  that  artcr  I  get 
real  certain  knowledge  on  things  like  this,  I  forgets 
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it  immediately.  But  tell  me, — ^it  just  strilces  my 
mind, — wasn't  there  a  very  clever  stonemason  ohap 
sometime  ago  of  the  name  of  Indigo  Jones,  who 
made  the  Tower  of  Iiondon,  Llanrwst  Bridge, 
Khuddlan  Castle,  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  like  them.  IVe  a  kind  of  a  mind  of 
hearing  of  a  man  precious  like  that  there  Indigo 
Jones." 

"The  things  you  are  talking  about,  Thomas," 
said  Sam,  **  were  made  before  the  Christian  period, 
— under  the  old  dispensation, — some  thousands  of 
years  before  Indigo  Jones  was  bom,  and  so  there  is 
no  ground  to  believe  the  story.*' 

**  Gracious  goodness,"  said  Thomas,  **  yet  that's 
the  way  you  hear  people  talk  who  ain't  no  scholars, 
and  don't  know  nothing  about  history.  But  let's 
come  a  bit  nearer  home,  Sam,  for  I've  anoticed 
that  when  people  gets  to  talking  about  things 
that  were  before  the  time  of  man  they  aren't  very 
partic'lar  at  all  to  a  thousand  years  or  two.  Tell 
me,  is  there  any  talk  of  that  there  FwUygwynt 
mine  starting  again  ?  " 

*'  None,  Thomas,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  know 
as  much  as  anyone  about  that  matter,"  said  Sam. 

**  No,  I  expects  there  ain't,"  said  Thomas,  **  it's  a 
wonder  it  kept  on  so  long.  Do  you  know  what, 
Sam,  that  old  mine  must  have  cost  a  deuce  of  a  lot 
of  money  to  someone ;  and  I'll  warrant,  a  lot  of 
them,  now,  are  cursing  the  miners  pretty  strongly, 
and  are  ready  to  chuck  old»  Trevor  down  the  shaft, 
for  I'll  take  my  oath  it's  he  who  has  humbugged 


'em." 
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Humbugged  them,  Thomas  ?  What  do  you 
mean  P  If  the  Captain  had  had  his  own  way, — 
and  that's  my  way,  for  that  matter, — Pwllygwynt 
would  be  paying  well,  for  there's  a  heap  of  lead 
there,  if  they  went  at  it  in  the  right  way,"  said 
Sam. 

"  A  heap  of  lead,  Seun  P  Don't  talk  nonsense, 
my  good  man.  If  there's  a  heap  of  lead  there, 
why  didn't  you  bring  some  of  it  to  the  surface  ? 
Do  you  know  what,  Sam,  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  people  more  shams  than  miners  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  never  seed  a  mine  yet  as  the 
miners  didn't  say  had  a  heap  of  lead  in  it,  but  that 
they  hadn't  come  to  it,  or  that  the  water  stopped 
them,  or  some  humbugging  story  like  that.  And 
if  the  mine  stopped,  everyone  was  to  blame  except 
themselves,  of  course.  Dou  you  know  what ;  you 
miners  will  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  one  of  these 
days.  And  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  that  there 
old  Trevor,  though  he  is  one  of  our  congregation, 
is  as  bad  a  sort  as  anyone  I  have  ever  seen,  but  he 
looks  a  bit  more  respectable  like.  Tuck  into  the 
food,  Sam." 

**With  all  respect  to  you  in  your  own  house, 
Thomas,"  said  Sam,  *'  you  don't  know  much  about 


a  mine.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised,  Thomas, 
when  I  tell  you  that  miners  often  know  to  a 
certainty  that  there  is  a  lot  of  lead  in  this  or  that 
place,  but  that  they  can't  get  to  it;  and  often 
though  they  know  that  they  can  get  to  it,  they 
don't  get  their  own  way  to  get  to  it  from  others 
who  are  their  masters,  and  those  others  often 
know  no  more  about  a  mine  than  you  do.  And  as 
regards  Captain  Trevor,  I  can  tell  you  this, — ^I 
never  saw  anyone, — and  I  have  seen  a  good  many, 
— ^who  was  so  good  a  Captain  of  a  mine.  He 
knows  to  a  T  how  to  work  a  mine  if  he  got  his 
own  way;  and  the  Captain  and  I  are  always  of 
the  same  mind." 

"I'd  sooner,"  said  Thomas,  "as  you  were  of 
the  same  mind  with  him,  than  that  I  was.  T'wixt 
you  and  me,  I  never  liked  the  man.  He  never  did 
anything  to  me,  'cept  look  a  bit  scornful  at  me,  but 
I  don't  like  him,  and  I  woiddn't  mind  if  he  heard 
me  say  it.  I  looks  on  him  as  a  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man without  no  property.  I've  seen  many  a  one 
of  the  sort  in  my  time, — ^men  who  ride  on  horse- 
back at  the  cost  of  a  company,  and  come  down  to 
clogs  in  the  end.  There's  another  thing,  I  never 
liked  the  man  in  chapel ;  he  comes  there  as  though 
he  was  doing  a  favour  to  the  Lord,  and,  as  if  the 
Lord  would  come  to  grief  if  he  were  to  keep  away. 
I  don't  like  them  sort,  Sam.  We  ought  all  of  us  to 
be  alike  in  chapel,  and  each  stick  to  his  own  place 
when  he  comes  out  of  it.  And  why  don't  the  man 
give  us  some  prayers  P  A  man  who  knows  a  lot 
and  can  talk  like  he  can  P  But  I  never  seed  the 
man  on  his  knees  agiving  us  any,  and  that's  proof 
enough  for  me  that  there's  some'at  the  matter 
with  his  conscience,  for  he  aint  shy,  everyone 
knows  that.  You'll  see,  Sam,  if  we  are  alive  and 
well,  we  shall  see  that  man  drop  his  fine  feathers 
yet." 

"  Thomas,"  said  Sam,  "  I  am  surprised  at  your 
talking  like  that  about  a  respectable  man  like  the 
Captain, — a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  this 
district.  What  would  become  of  us  but  for  men 
like  Captain  Trevor  P    We  should  starve." 

"  Starve  gr  not,  Sam,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  firmly 
believes  as  our  country  would  be  twice  as  well  off 
without  any  empty  rogues  like  that  living  and 
humbugging  and  deceiving  innocent  folk  for  years. 
But  I'll  put  a  drag  on  myself  now,  Sam,  or  well 
be  having  a  row.  Tell  me,  is  there  any  truth  in 
the  yam  that  the  Captain's  daughter  and  Enoch 
Hughes  are  acourting  a  bit  P  " 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "perhaps  I  could  throw  a 
bit  of  light  on  that,  if  I  chose,  but  people  very 
often  grope  in  the  dark  while  talking." 

"  There  is  some'at  in  it  then,"  said  Thomas. 

"  I  didn't  say  so,"  said  Sam. 

"  Then  it's  all  a  He,  eh  P  "  queried  Thomas* 
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*'  I  didn^t  Bay  that  either,*'  said  Sam. 

**  Well,  what  is  it  you  do  say,  my  good  man  ? 
D*ye  know  what,  Sam,  you  miner  chaps,  in  talk- 
ing about  the  simplest  things,  try  to  make  your- 
selves as  dark  as  a  black  cow's  belly,  and  no  one 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  tell  what  you're 
driving  at." 

**  The  things  that  look  simple  to  some  people, 
are  not  simple  to  everyone,  Thomas,''  said  Sam, 
'*  and  a  man  isn't  supposed  to  tell  everything  he 
knows,  or  else  everyone  would  be  as  wise  as 
another.  And  besides  that,  Thomas,  there's  a 
time  for  all  things." 

**  Well,  d'ye  know  what,  Sam,  "you  are  a  wise 
chap !  I,  like  an  ass,  says  out  straight  all  as  I 
knows,  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  I  am't  got 
into  no  scrape  afore  this,"  said  Thomas. 

**It  wouldn't  pay  for  us  all  to  be  like  that 
Thomas,"  said  Sam,  'Mf  I  were  like  that  one  or 
two  plans  would  have  been  killed  before  they  had 
been  christened.  Many  a  one  has  tried  to  draw 
me  out,  but  I've  been  cautious,  and  always  kept  it 
all  to  myself  till  the  proper  time  has  come." 

"Then  you  think,  Sam,"  said  Thomas,  "that 
there  is  something  in  the  yam  about  the  Captain's 
daughter  and  Enoch  Hughes,  but  that  the  time 
hasn't  come  to  tell  it  ?  " 

"I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  sort,  Thomas," 
said  Sam,  "but  I  do  say  this,  that  it's  a  pity 
when  anyone  tells  you  anything  in  confidence, 
that  you  haven't  learnt  to  keep  it  to  yourself. 
But  that  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  your  not 
having  been  taught  in  the  early  part  of  your  life." 

"  Likely  enough,  Sam,  for  when  anyone  tells 
me  anything,  and  'specially  if  they  tells  me  not 
to  tell  it  to  anyone  else,  it  begins  to  bum  in  my 
breast  that  very  minute." 

"That's  a  great  pity,  Thomas,"  said  Sam. 
"But  with  regard  to  the  things  we  have  been 
alluding  to,  I  can  say  this, — those  who  know  least 
about  the  matter  talk  freest  about  it,  and  those 
who  know  all  don't  say  anything." 

"Oh,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Suppose  now  we  were  to  put  it  like  this,"  said 
Sam,  "that  Enoch  Hughes  is  a  x)er8on  who  has 
made  a  lot  of  money,  and  who  wants  a  wife. 
That  Miss  Trevor  is  a  young  woman  who  has  had 
a  good  teachlDg,  and  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of 
her.  Very  well.  If  the  two  were  to  marry,  what 
would  anyone  have  to  say  against  it  P  Or  suppose 
we  were  to  put  it  like  this, — that  Enoch  has  never 
thought  about  Miss  Trevor  nor  she  about  him. 
What  would  that  matter  to  anyone  else  ?  Do  you 
understand  me,  Thomas  ?  " 

"  It's  precious  little  that  I  do  follow  you,  Sam. 
Do  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  P  " 
ked  Thomas. 


"  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  Thomas,"  said  Sam. 

"Oh,"  said  Thomas,  " then  you  mean  there  is 
something  in  the  story  P  " 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  Thomas,  and  don't 
you  tell  anyone  that  I  said  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Sam. 

"  I  give  it  up,  then,"  said  Thomas.  "  But,  to 
tell  you  the  truth  to  your  face,  Sam,  I  all'us  likes 
your  'scourses  immensely,  but  I  can  understand 
everyone,  somehow,  better  than  I  understands  you, 
Sam.  I  don't  know  at  all  what's  the  cause  of  it, 
but  that's  the  truth  about  it.  I  knows  I  am  an 
awful  fool." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "suppose  then  we  were  to 
look  at  the  thing  like  this, — that  Enoch  Hughes 
has  money, — no  one  doubts  that, — and  that 
Captain  Trevor  has  the  brains  and  the  experience ; 
and  what  if  the  two  were  consulting  together  with 
a  view  to  starting  a  new  venture  ! " 

"  Are  you  making  a  guess,  Sam  P"  asked  Thomas, 
cautiously. 

"  Making  a  guess  P  No,  I  never  make  guesses, 
Thomas,  and  I'd  be  glad  enough  if  some  people 
wouldn't  make  guesses  without  any  foundation  in 
the  world  for  the  things  they  say,"  said  Sam. 

"It's  a  fact  then  that  the  Captain  and  Enoch 
are  agoing  to  start  a  new  venture  P  "  said  Thomas. 

"  I  never  said  it  was  a  fact,  Thomas,"  said  Sam, 
"  when  anything  is  a  fact  there's  no  need  to  tell 
it, — it's  plain  to  everyone.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  none  but  those  who  can  see  a  bit 
further  than  their  noses,  know  of.  Tou  know, 
Thomas,  that  there  is  no  one  who  knows  so  much 
about  the  Captain's  mind  as  I  do  P  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  Thomas  P  " 

"WeU  I  does,  if  ever  I  does,"  said  Thomas. 
"You  means,  Sam,  that  the  Captain  is  about 
trying  to  suck  Enoch  Hughes  in,  to  start  a  new 
venture  P  " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  Thomas,  and  take  care 
that  you  don't  tell  anyone  that  I  said  anything  of 
the  sort,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Sam,"  said  Thomas, 
"for  I've  a  hearty  respect  for  Enoch  Hughes. 
I've  always  athought  that  Enoch  Hughes  is  an 
upright  and  honest  man.  He  is  a  lad  who's  come 
on  wonderful  well,  and  that  too  in  a  fair  way. 
D'ye  know  what  P  I  have  abought  a  duce  of  a  lot 
of  pigs  from  Enoch,  and  I've  never  seed  anything 
wrong  about  him.  They  tells  me,  Sam,  as  how 
Enoch  Hughes  can  live  on  his  money,  when  he 
likes.  And  what's  rum  is  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  'uns  in  chapel.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with 
you  Independents  yonder,  but  with  us,  when  a 
man  gets  on  a  bit  in  tho  world,  one  don't  get  a 
sight  cf  him  in  chapel,'  except  for  a  bit  on  a 
Sunday.    But  as  to  Enoch,  it  is  seldom  he  missse 
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the  services.  I  hopes  to  goodness  he  ain't  going 
to  speculate,  for  no  matter  how  much  coin  he  has 
made,  that  there  old  Trevor  will  not  be  long  in 
chucking  all  his  money  down  a  mine  shaft,  and 
he'll  never  see  a  sign  or  colour  of^them  again,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  he  did  with  Hugh  Bryan's 
brass,  poor  chap.  D'ye  know  what,  Sam,  I  re- 
member Hugh  as  well  off  as  anyone  in  this  place, 
afore  he  got  into  the  Captain's  clutches." 

*'It's  a  bad  thing,  Thomas,"  said  Sam,  *'for  a 
man  to  talk  about  a  thing  that's  not  in  his  line. 
I  don't  doubt  a  bit,  Thomas,  that  you  are  as  good 
a  cobbler  as  anyone  in  these  parts,  and  as  a  judge 
of  pigs,  I  know  no  one  can  beat  you.  But  a  mine 
is  out  of  your  line,  you'll  admit,  Thomas." 

'*  What's  up  with  you  man  ? "  said  Thomas, 
raising  his  voice  a  little.  ''Didn't  I  spec'late  a 
little  on  the  Top  Mine,  and  didn't  I  spend  five  and 
twenty  pounds  there  that  I  never  seed  a  sign  or 
token  of  again,  besides  what  I  spent  in  drinks. 
Didn't  we  use  to  meet  in  the  Brown  Cow  every 
first  Monday  night  in  the  month  to  look  into 
things  and  pay  over  the  coin,  and  up  to  the  very 
last  night  weren't  the  miners  asa3ring  that  there 
was  a  better  'look'  in  the  mine  than  there  had 
ever  been,  and  that  we  all  should  be  gentlemen, 
and  I  like  a  fool  pays  for  glasses  round  at  the 
thought  of  how  rich  I'd  be.     Old  ass  that  I  was  !  " 

"Thomas,"  said  Sam,  standing  up  to  leave, 
"  didn't  I  tell  you  hundreds  of  times  that  you'd 
get  no  lead  in  the  Top  Mine  ?  " 

"  Tou  didn't,"  said  Thomas,  "  use  to  work  in 
the  Top  Mine,  nor  meet  in  the  Brown  Cow,  Sam. 
If  you'd  been  one  of  us,  goodness  knows  what 
you'd  have  said.  But  don't  let's  have  a  row. 
You  am't  agoing  so  early,  are  you,  Sam  ?  " 


'*  I  am,  Thomsfl,  it's  beginning  to  get  late,"  said 
Sam. 

"Well,  hurry  up  here  again,  soon,"  said 
Thomas,  opening  the  door.  And  after  taking  a 
look  out  he  added,— "  What'll  it  do  to-night,  do 
you  think,  Sam  P    Freeze  ?  " 

**  No,  not  if  the  wind  don't  turn  more  to  the 
north,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  may  freeze,"  said  Sam. 

'*  Thomas,"  said  Barbara,  after  Sam  had  gone, — 
and  this  was  the  first  word  she  had  uttered  since 
Sam  had  come  to  the  house, — *'  Thomas,"  said  she, 
"  What  did  Sam  say  about  the  talk  there  is  about 
the  Captain's  daughter  and  Enoch  Hughes  ?  " 

"  The  heavens  above  know,"  said  Thomas. 
"  He  said  a  parcel  of  things  on  both  sides,  as  it 
were,  and  yet  I  don't  know  what  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  he  did  say.  I  would  defy  Eaton,  the 
attorney,  to  make  out  what  Sam  said  and  be 
certain  about  it.  But  Sam  has,  you  see,  a  lot  in 
his  crop." 

"  He  has  a  lot  of  bacon  in  his  crop  to-night,  at 
all  events.  But  I'd  as  soon  do  without  a  man  as 
you  can't  tell  in  the  least  what  he  has  been  saying," 
said  Barbara. 

"  Never  mind,  Barbara,"  said  Thomas,  '*  I  gets  a 
lot  of  fun  in  trying  to  guess  what  he  is  saying, 
Sam  is  a  very  learned  man.  Did  you  see  how 
handy  he  was  in  giving  us  the  history  of  baccy. 
But  I've  aforgot  already  what  it  was  he  said. 
What  was  the  name  of  that  there  man  as  discovered 
baccy,  eh  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  no  more  than  you  does,"  said 
Barbara.  "  I  think,  sure,  that  Bendigo  Jones  was 
what  Sam  called  him,  if  it  comes  to  that.  The 
best  thing  for  us  to  be  adoing  now  is  to  rake  out 
the  fire  and  go  to  bed,"  said  Thomas. 


■•>      <» 


MY    LITTLE    BEST. 

f'From  the  Welsh  J 


"  jV>l  Y  little  best,"  said  I,  and  straight 

^-^^     1  grasped  my  work  again, 
'Tis  loss  to  spend  one  weakling  hour. 

Nor  need  I  haste  amain. 
With  less  how  dare  the  world's  keen  eye. 

How  meet  the  Master's  test  ? 
And  how  can  any  ask  me  mpre 

Than  just  my  little  best  P 

I  wondered  that  my  words  had  power 

To  make  the  angels  leave 
Sweet  heaven  and  bear  me  company. 

One  lonesome  darkling  eve. 
Right  willingly  I  gave  uie  world, 

With  glories  on  its  crest, 
To  others.    What  a  joy  to  me 

Was  just  my  little  best  I 

Llanengan, 


It  charmed  my  soul,  my  little  best, 

It  looked  80  dear,  so  bright. 
And  I  would  take  its  sparkling  beams 

To  cheer  me  in  the  night. 
But  oh  !  how  soon  it  paled  away ! 

My  tears  would  not  rest, 
It  burned  my  cheeks  to  look  upon 

My  poor  httle  best. 

The  wee  birds  came  with  morning  dawn 

To  sing  their  joyous  lay ; 
"  The  night  is  but  a  little  isle 

In  one  great  sea  of  day." 
About  the  night  is  summer  day, 

In  matchless  splendour  drest, 
God's  own  perfections  ever  round 

My  poor  little  best. 

Ellen  Hughes. 
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By  H.  O.  Hughes. 
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Mr.  Boberts 
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Scene 
Time 


Persons  represented : 

A  platelayer's  son. 

A  signal  man. 

A  Welsh  village  shopkeeper. 

Tom's  sister. 


A  workman's  cottage  in  Wales. 
To-day. 


Scene  :  The  interior  of  a  workman^ s  cottage  in  Wales,  plainly  btU  comfortably  furnished.  Fire-place  at  the 
back  ;  a  high-backed  tvooden  seat  by  the  fire-side.  Deal  table  in  centre  with  a  lamp  upon  it,  lit.  Several 
chairs  about,  A  bookshelf  well  filled  with  books^  over  the  fire-place.  Entrance,  right  and  left,  Mary, 
a  platelayer* s  daughter,  discovered  putting  things  in  order.    Time  :  A  winter* s  evening,  1894. 


MARY  :  Tis  the  last  night  for  father  to 
be  on  duty ;  poor  old  man,  he  is 
nearly  heart-broken  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  leave  the  company  he  has  so 
faithfully  served  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  For  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  never  missed  a  day  without  leave,  never 
was  late  going  to  work,  never  once  fined 
nor  even  reported.  He's  got  a  record  as  to 
cheuracter  as  even  a  prince  might  be  proud 
on.  Yet  a  strange  gaffer  comes  along,  who 
thinks  nothing  of  past  services,  but,  starts 
examining  the  workmen  in  a  language  they 
never  learnt,  and  all  them  as  can't  answer 
his  questions  has  to  go  ;  they  weren't  even 
promised  the  money  they  had  paid  to  the 
sick  fund  at  first.  It's  terribly  cruel  to  the 
older  men,  for  there  weren't  no  board  schools 
in  their  young  days  to  teach  them  English. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  directors  called  and 
examined  in  German  or  French,  they'd  look 
a  pack  of  precious  dunces,  some  of  'em. 
What  an  addition  to  the  helpless  unem- 
ployed they  would  make,  [listening]  What 
a  cold  stormy  night !  I  thought  'twas 
somebody  passing,  but  it's  the  wind  blowing 
the  snow  against  the  window.  No  wonder 
trains  are  late,  here's  the  up  goods  not 
passed  yet,  and  the  kettle  not  boiling  for 
father's  supper,  and  his  time  for  returning 
is  past.  Well !  I  have  been  stupid  to  for- 
get him : 

[The  door  opens  and  Seth  Williams, 
a  signalman  in  L,  Jk  N,   W,  IL 
uniform,  enters,] 
Seth:  Don't  look  cross  cos  I've  come 
instead  of  father,  Mary. 


Mary  :  I  ain't  cross,  Seth,  but  you  know 
it's  late  for  him,  and  he  never  is  late  as  a 
rule,  so  I'm  anxious,  seeing  'tis  his  last  night. 

Seth  :  Well  he  ain't  coming  then ;  least- 
wise not  for  some  time. 

Mary  :  Not  coming  home  !  Well,  it's  too 
bad  of  them,  and  this  his  last  evening. 
Why,  we  hopes  to  have  a  small  family 
party  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit. 

Seth  ;  Well,  my  dear,  it's  in  this  way, — 
the  signals  has  got  so  hard  to  work  'cause 
of  the  frost  and  snow,  and  there's  such  a 
heavy  traffic  to-night  that  they've  ordered 
the  fog  signal  men  out.  Some  of  the  new 
hands  wanted  to  take  your  father's  place  at 
the  down  distant,  but  the  old  man  wouldn't 
let  'em,  he  got  quite  cross  with  'em,  saying 
as  how  there  hadn't  been  a  accident  on 
old  Jim's  length  since  the  line  started. 
"And,  with  God's  help,"  says  he,  "there 
shan't  be  as  long  as  I'm  on  duty."  Well, 
if  most  men  had  been  treated  like  him, 
Mary,  they'd  *ave  seen  all  the  blooming 
directors  buried  in  a  snow  drift  'afore 
they'd  turn  out,  and  quite  right  too.  How- 
somever,  as  I  says,  he's  gone,  but  he  turned 
to  me  first,  and  he  says, — "Seth,  go  and 
tell  my  little  girl  as  maybe  I  shan't  oe  long, 
and  to  wait  for  me,  and  you  might  bring 
me  a  bit  of  something  to  eat  and  my  great 
coat."     That's  all  I've  to  say,  Mary. 

Mary  :  Yes,  and  it's  quite  enough  of  bad 
news  for  one  night,  Seth,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  I  suppose. 

Seth  :  "  Tell  her  to  think  of  '  duty,'  Seth, 
if  she  complains/'  says  he. 
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Mary;  That  word  "duty"  is  the  only 
word  of  English  he's  ever  understood,  I  do 
believe;  and  to  a  man  with  a  clear  conscience 
it's  a  very  powerful  word  too.  When  me 
and  Tom  used  to  come  home  from  the 
board  school  and  wanted  to  play  instead 
of  doing  our  tasks,  father  used  to  fetch  us 
in  and  lecture  about  duty  till  we  was  quite 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  Tom  always  says 
as  it  did  him  far  more  good  than  a  birch 
rod. 

Seth  :  Ah  !  well,  Tom  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion,  Mary  ;  but  he  alius  had  queer 
ideas.  That's  why  he's  become  such  a 
scholar,  I  suppose. 

Mary  :  Here  I'm  talking  and  forgettino: 
all  about  poor  father's  supper.  Sit  by  the 
fire,  Seth,  a  minute  or  two. 

[^Mary  is  busy  jyreparing  food  in  a 

workvian*s  can,  and  putting  some 

in  a  basket     Seth  watches  her.] 

Seth  :  [aside]  What  a  wonderful  little 

house-keeper  she'll   make,  there  won't  be 

her  equal  in- the  whole  country,     [aloud] 

Won't  you  let  me  help  you,  Mary  ? 

[She  hands  him  a  toasting  fork] 
Mary  :  You  can  toast  this  piece  of  bread 
if  you   like,    [authoritatively]  Mind   you 
don't  burn  it ! 

[He  takes  the  fork  in  his  hand,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  fire  very  awkwardly. 
He  watches  Mary  continually.] 
Seth  :  I  often  toasts  a  bit  of  bread  in  the 
signal  box,  Mary,    [a^ide]    Yes,  there's  no 
doubt  she's  the  best  little  girl  in  the  whole 
island.     Brought  up  on  the  permanent  way, 
as  we  might  say,  and  the  very  girl  for  a 
railway  man's  wife. 

[He  forgets  to  toast  the   bread  in 
watching  her.     She  looks  up  and  he 
starts  ;  business   continued  until 
the  toast  is  burnt.] 
Mary  :  You  are  not  attending  to  it. 
Seth  :  Oh !  yes,  I  am  doing  it  beautifully. 
It's  a  lovely  crispy  brown  ! 

Mary  :  Why,  it's  burning,  you  stupid  ! 
I  can  smell  it  from  here.     Tura  it ! 
[He  turns  the  fork  round.] 
Mary  :  Not  that  way ;  let  me  see  !    Well, 
I  do  declare,  if  you  haven't  burnt  this  side  ! 
Oh  !  you  stupid. 

Seth  :  Never  mind,  Mary,  if  one  side  is 
done  too  much,  we'll  balance  it  by  having 
the  other  side  dono  too  little. 


Mary  :  And  such  a  time  you've  took ! 
You  are  slow. 

Skth  :  Am  I,  Mary  ?  Well,  you  are 
sharp  enough,  anyhow. 

Mary  :  To  think  as  poor  father  could  eat 
cinders !  There,  try  this  piece,  and  mind 
you  are  careful  now. 

Seth  :  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  looking  at 
you,  Mary  !  That's  why  I've  done  so  badly. 
But  I  can't  help  it, — 3'ou're  so  pretty. 

Mary  :  Then,  if  I'm  hindering  you  I'll  go 
to  the  other  room. 

[She  takes  (he  basket,  dkc,  with  her, 
leaving  the  pepper-box,  &c.,  on  the 
table.] 
Seth  :  What  an  idiot  I  was  to  speak.     If 
I'd  only  shut  my  mouth  she  wouldn't  have 
left  me.     I  believe  it's  the  first  time  since 
the  sex  was  created  for  one  of  them  to  get 
vexed  upon  being  told  she  was  pretty.    Oh  ! 
lor,  it's  burning  again.     I'll  turn  it  round. 
[He  takes  the  bread  and  turns  it, 
and  holds  it  to  the  Jive  again]. 
Seth  :  Mary  !  my  work  is  finished. 

[She  shouts  back  through  the  door.] 
Mary  :  Mine  isn't,  so  just  sit  quiet  a  bit. 
Seth  :  [aside]  Women  is  terrible  hard 
to  understand, — worser  than  'rithmetic  I 
don't  mind  looking  after  six  dozen  levers  in 
a  signal  box  and  never  getting  flurried, 
but  one  woman  puts  me  all  in  the  fidgets. 
They  are  more  complicated  than  a  triple 
expansion  locermotive,  and  what's  more, 
there  isn't  a  man  in  the  Crewe  shed  as  can 
drive  one  on  'em  when  she's  got  out  of  gear. 
And  they  pufis  and  squeals  and  lets 
otf  steam  sometimes,  it's  dangerous  getting 
near  them.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  the  train 
of  life  couldn't  get  along  without  'em,  bless 
'em.  [looking  at  the  woor]  She's  a  long 
time  away.  Ah !  I  w^orship  the  very 
ground  she  treads  upon,  and  could  kiss 
everything  that  has  touched  her  pretty 
little  hand.  Here's  this  now,  I  could  just 
(at  it.     Oh  !  lors  ;  murder  !  what  is  it  ? 

[He  has  taken  up  the  pepper  box  to 
kiss  it  and  the  pepper  goes  up  his 
nose.  Mary  rushes  into  the  room 
on  hearing  the  noise,  her  father's 
supper  basket  in  her  hand,] 
Mary  :  Well,  you  stoopid,  haven't  you 
got  no  sense  ? 

Seth  :  Yes.  [sneezing]  The  sense  of 
smell,  [coughing.]    [She  stHkes  him  vigor- 
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ously  across  the  back]    Stop  !    I've  got  the 
sense  of  feeling  too.  [sTieezing.] 

Mary  :  Why  did  you  put  the  pepper  up 
your  nose  ? 

Seth  :  I  kissed  the  box  [sneezing]  cos  it 
reminded  me  of  you.  [sTieeze,] 

Mary  :  You  mean  to  say  I'm  peppery. 
I  shan't  forget  such  insults.  Joe,  the  black- 
smith, never  says  such  rude  things,  but 
Joe  is  a  gentleman ;  he  went  with  the 
cheap  trip  to  the  Belle  Vue  Gardens  and 
picked  up  such  a  lot  of  manners. 

Seth  :  You  don't  know  nothing  of  his 
manners. 

Mary  :  Don't  I !  Why  he  followed  me 
all  the  way  home  from  chapel  last 
Wednesday,  and  talked  most  beautiful 
English  ;  asked  how  my  "  papar  "  was,  and 
how  that  "  bloke  "  of  a  pointsman  behaved, 
and  would  I  be  his  "  old  Dutch,"  just  like 
the  swells  talk  to  each  other  in  London. 

Seth  :  What  right  had  he  with  you  ? 

Mary  :  Can't  a  lady  have  admirers  ? 
Why,  it's  the  law  of  nations. 

Seth  :  Oh  !  very  well,  take  your  bloom- 
ing scarf.  Sore  throat  or  no  sore  throat,  I 
shan't  wear  it  no  more. 

[He  throws  his  muffler  on  the  floor,] 

Mary:  My  beautiful  present, — knitted 
with  my  own  hands,  to  be  thrown  on  the 
ground  in  this  manner.  Very  well,  sir,  I'll 
give  this  to  someone  else. 

Seth  :  Who  will  you  give  it  to,  Mary  ? 

Mary  :  Never  you  mind,  it  is  not  yours. 

Seth  :  Blacksmiths  hasn't  very  white 
necks  or  hands,  Mary. 

Mary  :  They  are  cleaner  than  this  floor 
anyway.  My  beautiful  scarf  !  [She  picks  it 
up  carefully.]  Are  you  not  going  ?  Father 
won't  have  any  supper  it  seems  to  me. 

[Mary  hands  Seth  the  basket  and  an 
overcoat,] 

Seth:  Thank  you.  [slowly]  Mary,  I'm 
sorry  I  threw  that  scarf  away. 

Mary  :  I'm  not,  for  it  will  find  me  a 
new  friend  if  it  lost  me  the  old  one. 

[Seth  goes  to  the  door  and  starts 
back  with  a  cold  shiver.] 

Seth  :  It's  an    awful    night,  but  if  I 
buttons  up  well  I  don't  expect  I'll  take  cold. 
[He  stands  near  the  door  and  loolcs 
at  her.] 

Seth  :  I'm  going,  Mary. 

Mary  :  [pettishly]  I  knows  that,  Seth. 


Skth  :  Haven't  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  afore  I  go  ? 

Mary  :  Have  you  got  father's  food  alright  ? 

[He  holds  the  basket  up.] 
Seth  :  Anything  else  ? 
Mary  :  Got  father's  great  coat  ? 
[He  holds  the  great  coat  up.] 
Seth  :  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ? 
Mary  :  Got  your  muffler  on,  Seth  ? 
Seth  :  [crestfallen]  You  knows  I  haven't. 
Mary  :  Put  it  on  then. 
Seth  \  How  can  I  when  my  arms  is  full  ? 
Mary  :  You  go  down  on  your  knees  then, 
whilst  I  put  it  on  for  you. 

[He  kneels  and  she  reaches  the 
muffler,  and  ties  it  around  his 
necfc.  He  holds  tfie  basket  and  great 
coat  tip,  but  is  about  to  place  therti 
on  the  floor.] 
Mary  :  Don't  you  dare  put  them  things 
on  the  dirty  floor. 

Seth  :  I  can't  give  you  a  good-night  kiss 
if  I  don't,  Mary. 

Mary  :  Seth,  you  may  put  them  down. 
[He  places  the  things  on  a  chair  and 
takes  hold  of  her  hand,  Sc] 
Seth  :  Mary,  dear ! 
Mary  :  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
Seth  :  What  for  was  Jim  the  blacksmith 
seeing  you  home  from  chapel  ? 

Mary  :  Cos  he  was  coming  this  way,  I 
suppose. 

Seth  :  Did   he  land  alongside  of  you, 
Mary  ? 

Mary  :   Of  course  not !     There's  only 
one  man  in  the  world  shall  ever  have  the 
privilege  of  walking  with  me  ! 
Seth  :  And  what's  his  name  ? 
Mary:  Seth! 

[He  kisses  her  and  then  takes  the 
basket,  Jcc,  and  moves  towards  the 
door.] 
Seth  :  God  bless  ypu,  Mary. 
Mary  :  God  bless  you,  Seth  !    Don't  for- 
get to  look  after  father. 

[Mary  goes  and  sits  on  the  chair  by 
the  fire-side.] 
Mary  :  It's  been  cruel  of  me  to  tease  him. 
I  must  not  do  so  again  ;  at  least,  not  till  we 
are  married  ;  it's  not  safe.  Oh  !  dear,  what 
if  I  lost  him,  aad  him  so  patient  and  true. 
There's  not  such  another  as  Seth  on  the 
whole  line  between  Crewe  and  Holyhead. 
Hush  1    How  the   wind  does  blow !   s^nd 
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poor  father  out  in  the  cold,  on  his  last 
night  too ;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  cold  I  ex- 
pects some  of  the  neighbours  would  call 
in ;  they  wants  to  cheer  him,  and  some  is 
curious  to  know  if  my  brother  Tom  has 
took  his  degree.  Tom's  a  clever  boy  and 
we're  real  proud  of  him.  He's  had  a  hard 
bringing  up,  that's  why  he  sprouted  so  well 
when  he  was  transplanted  to  college.  He's 
no  hot  house  plant,  isn't  Tom.  Nor  he 
hasn't  pot  no  pedigree,  and  a  good  job  too  ; 
I  hates  them  as  expects  to  get  to  heaven  on 
the  back  of  their  ancestors  ;  give  nie  a  man 
w  h  it  has  to  carve  his  own  fortune,  such  an 
one  is  a  ancestry  in  himself.  I  don't  know 
hQw  it  is,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
father,   and   I   wonder   also   if  that   new 

faffer  can  feel  happy  in  his  cruel  work. 
>oes  he  ever  dream  he  is  breaking  up 
homes  ?  Does  he  think  ns  many  of  these 
men  will  have  to  go  abroad,  and  that  all 
the  children  brought  up  there  will  grow  to 
hate  the  name  of  England  through  the 
cruelty  of  one  man, — for  oppression  is  the 
mother  of  rebels,  [knockiiig  heard]  Who's 
there  ?    Come  in,  please  ! 

[Door  opeTiSy  and  Roberts,  the  village 
tradesman  and  postmaater,  enters.' 

Roberts  :  Dear  me,  what  a  cold  night 
Well,  my  little  girl,  how  are  you  and  how's 
father  ? 

Mary  :  Father  isn't  come  from  work  yet. 
He's  on  duty  to-night  with  the  fog  signals. 

Roberts  :  I'm  sorry  for  that,  cos  I  come 
all  the  way  to  see  him.  I  wanted  him  very 
particular. 

Mary  :  It's  very  good  of  you,  sir,  lots  of 
neighbours  have  looked  in  to-day.  Three 
farmers  has  offered  him  work,— one  asked 
him  to  be  his  farm  bailiff. 

Roberts  :  He  didn't  accept,  I  hope. 

Mary  :  No,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Roberts  :  I'm  glad  of  that ;  you  see  I'm 
selfish  and  wanted  him  myself.  London 
House  is  getting  too  big  a  business  for  one, 
I  want  a  manager. 

Mary  :  Good  gracious !  he  don't  know 
nothing  of  millinary  ! 

Roberts  :  That  is  a  mystery,  my  dear, 
which  he  never  need  enquire  into.  Wise 
men  never  do !  With  me  he  will  simply 
be  an  overlooker,  one  who  will  see  that  my 
apprentices  work,  and  two  healthy  country 
boys  are  quite  enough  for  one  overlooker. 


Mary  :  You  have  a  big  business,  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Roberts  :  Yes,  my  dear,  it's  growing, — 
and  worked  it  all  up  myself. 

Mary  :  It's  wondrous  how  you  keeps  up 
with  the  fashions  so  well. 

Roberts  :  Ever  since  the  parcels  come 
by  train  it's  not  difficult ;  but  I  remember 
in  the  old  days  I  had  great  work  to  keep 
my  young  lady  customers  up  to  date,  very 
often  the  fashions  had  changed  belbre  the 
goods  arrived. 

Mary  :  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  an  idle 
assistant  myself  when  the  new  goods  came 
home ;  young  people  seem  to  have  such 
temptations. 

Roberts  :  We  all  has  them,  my  dear ! 

Mary  :  Yours  cannot  be  very  difficult, 
Mr.  Roberts. 

Roberts  :  Not  difficult !  Ah !  my  dear 
girl,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  continue 
selling  flannels  at  summer  prices  when  the 
cold  weather  comes  on.  Your  brother  is 
not  at  home,  I'm  sorry  for  that. 

Mary  :  He  won't  be  long.  He's  gone  to 
the  Ferry  to  see  for  a  telegram  to  say 
whether  he's  took  his  degree  or  Lot. 

Roberts  :  Dear  me,  how  very  inter- 
esting! What  degree  is  he  trying  for? 
Is  it  B. A,  or  "  Cantab  ? " 

Mary  :  B  A.  I  think. 

Roberts  :  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  hoped 
it  would  be  "  Cantab." 

Mary  :  Father  would  have  liked  if  he 
took  D.D.  instead. 

Roberts  :  I  expect  he'll  get  that  again. 

Mary  :  Where  do  they  get  them  ? 

Roberts  :  I'm  told  as  they  makes  them 
everywhere  pretty  near.  But  the  best 
comes  from  America. 

Mary  :  Ever  so  many  has  their  D.D.'8 
now ! 

Roberts  :  Yes,  it  s  as  catching  as  the  in- 
fluenza. Why,  I  never  hears  of  a  preacher 
going  to  America  but  I  feels  as  he's  got  the 
germs  about  him. 

Mary  :  I  wouldn't  care  for  my  favourite 
flower  if  anybody  painted  it. 

Roberts  :  I  just  hates  them,  my  dear, 
for  they  makes  our  great  men  look  small, 
but  they  never  makes  out  little  men  great. 

Mary  :  Henry  is  in  America ;  we  are 
expecting  a  letter  from  him,  and  father 
may  go  out  there  to  him. 
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Roberts  :  He  can't  be  spared.  He  is 
too  old  a  man  to  go  so  far ;  London  House 
is  quite  far  enough  for  him. 

Mary  :  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Roberts  :  You  might  do  worse,  Mary, 
than  go  and  look  after  Seth.  Don't  hang 
your  head  down,  he's  a  very  worthy  young 
man.  I  expects  as  how  hell  get  promotion 
very  soon ;  perhaps  you  will  have  to  go  to 
England  tc  live. 

Mary  :  I  could  never  keep  house  any- 
where  but  here. 

Roberts:  Not  keep  house !    How's  that? 

Mary  :  Cos  1  does  all  my  work  according 
to  the  trains.  I  hears  the  mail  in  the 
morning  and  gets  up  to  light  the  fire; 
then  we  has  breakfast  when  the  local 
passes.  I  peels  the  tatei-s  for  dinner  with 
the  up  Irish,  lays  the  table  with  the  down 
Iiish,  and  washes  up  with  the  Birmingham 
goods.  Has  tea  with  the  expresses,  supper 
with  the  fish  train,  and  goes  to  bed  with 
the  mail.  I  shall  be  all  of  a  upset  if  I 
tries  to  keep  house  where  the  Irish  goes  in 
the  afternoon,  the  expresses  after  dark,  and 
for  anything  I  know  theie  isn't  no  mail 
at  all.  How  anyone  can  live  in  such  places 
and  prepare  their  meals  regular  is  a  puzzle. 

Roberts:  Well,  my  dear,  I  know  this 
much, — we  has  commercial  travellers  from 
all  parts  come  to  London  House;  they've 
been  bom  in  them  places  and  lived  in 
them,  and  if  you  will  believe  me,  I've  not 
yet  met  a  commercial  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  missed  a  dinner  in  his  life. 

Mary:  Yes!  After  all  people  must  live 
in  them  foreign  parts,  and  they  say  as  the 
people  who  goes  to  Rome  must  live  like 
the  Romans. 

Roberts  :  I've  never  been  to  Rome,  my 
dear,  only  to  Lincoln. 

Mary  :  Are  they  near  ? 

Roberts  :  Both  are  very  far  from  Wales, 
so  T  expects  they  mast  be. 

Mary  :  Did  you  go  for  goods  ? 

Roberts:  It  was  in  this  way.  When 
old  Tom  Parry's  first  steam  engine  busted, 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Lincoln  to  buy  a  new 
one,  and  he  took  me  with  him,  knowing  I 
was  a  first  class  English  scholar  and  could 
translate ;  besides,  he  felt  as  how  I  must  be 
a  good  judge  of  machinery,  seeing  as  how 
I  had  been  selling  nails  for  so  many  years. 
[Door  opens  and  Tom  enters.] 


Mary:  Here's  Mr.  Roberts  come  to  see 
us,  Tom. 

Tom  :  Such  an  old  friend  is  always 
welcome. 

Roberts  :  Have  you  had  good  news 
about  your  degree,  my  lad  ? 

ToM:  Not  yet.  I've  waited  all  day  at 
the  Ferry,  but  the  storm  was  too  heavy, 
and  the  boats  couldn't  cross. 

Mary  :  I  wish  we  could  know  by  the 
time  father  comes  home. 

Tom  :  Why  is  he  away  to-night  ? 

Mary  :  He's  on  duty  with  the  fog 
signals  on  the  bank. 

Tom  :  They  had  no  business  to  send  him, 
his  time  was  up  this  evening. 

Roberts  :  He  did  it  because  the  new 
hands  didn't  understand  their  work. 

Mary  :  Father  said  to  Seth  there  hasn't 
been  an  accident  on  this  length  since  the 
line  was  opened,  and  that  with  God's  help 
there  shouldn't  as  long  as  he  could  prevent 
it.  So  he  started  off*  for  his  old  post  there 
and  then,  without  food  and  without  no  great 
coat,  but  Seth  has  took  them  to  him  since. 

Roberts:  That's  the  old  man,  every 
inch  of  him.  He  would  pass  for  a  noble- 
man anywhere,  only,  unfortunately,  he 
wears  homespun. 

Tom  :  So  he  would,  heaven  bless  him ; 
in  everything  he  sets  an  example  which  I 
can  never  rea<ih. 

Mary  :  Don't  you  blame  yourself, 
brother ;  father  knows  that  he  hasn't  made 
any  sacrifice  for  you  that  you  have  not 
turned  to  good  account. 

Roberts  :  You  are  right  to  long  to  help 
the  man  who  helped  you  as  he  has  done, — 
for  is  not  that  honouring  your  father  ? 

Tom  :  But  I  am  helpless ;  an  educated 
man,  and  a  penniless  one. 

Roberts:  Don't  you  fret,  my  boy,— a 
just  man  shall  not  want,  and  if  there  is  a 
roof  remaining  on  London  House  it  shall 
shelter  your  lather  from  the  storms  and 
shield  him  from  his  enemies. 

[Torn  seizes  Roberts'  hand.] 

Tom  :  Heaven  bless  you ;  I  know  your 
heart. 

Roberts  :  It's  more  than  I  can  say ;  and 
I've  watched  it  longer  than  you.  That's 
what  it  is  to  be  a  scholar.  But  then,  of 
course,  there  weren't  no  school  boards  in 
my  young  days. 
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Tom:  It  is  wrong  to  grumble  at  one's 
helplessness. 

KOBERTS  :  It  is  very  wrong,  especially 
when  you  have  such  armour  to  protect  you 
as  you  have  had  in  college.  You  have 
conquered  everything  so  far. 

Tom  :  Forgive  me  for  grumbling ;  I 
should  not  now  that  you  have  made  me  at 
ease  as  for  my  father's  future.  Would  that 
something  could  be  done  for  the  others, 
who  are  sent  away  in  their  old  age,  poor 
and  helpless. 

Mary  :  Oh !  how  I  hate  the  men  who 
have  oppressed  them.     I  could  just 

Tom  :  Hush,  sister !  What  would  father 
say  to  hear  threats  from  you  ? 

Mary:   I'm  forgetting  myself  and  my 
duties  a-s  well.     I'll  prepare  his  supper. 
[Exit  Mary  to  prepare  sujpper.] 

Roberts  :  I  was  thinking  that  a  petition 
from  the  ministers  of  all  denominations,— 
including  the  Primrose  League, — ^to  our 
politicians, 

Tom  :  Useless,  Mr.  Roberts,  quite  useless. 
Our  politicians  are  too  intently  watching 
for  foreign  wrongs  to  think  we  can  have 
such  things  at  home.  They  appear  to 
spend  their  days  looking  through  teles- 
copes which  bring  the  Armenian  and  the 
African  almost  within  speaking  distance. 

Roberts  :  They  look  at  home  also,  Tom. 

Tom  :  Yes,  but  they  reverse  the  telescope 
first,  and  look  through  the  wrong  end. 

Roberts  :  You  will  make  a  splendid 
minister  to  attack  the  other  denomin- 
ations. 

[Enter  Mary  with  supper,  which  sfve 
places  on  the  table ;  both  men  move 
a^ide.] 

Mary  :  Don't  you  move.  I've  got  every- 
thing ready.  This  knife  and  fork  is  Mr. 
Roberts',  this  is  for  Tom,  this  is  for  me, 
and  this  other  is  for  father.  We  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  I'll  put  father's  old 
arm  chair  for  him  nearest  the  fire.  There, 
you  can  all  sit  round  the  table  and  talk  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  you  don't  have  no 
supper  not  till  father  comes. 

[They  sit  by  the  table  ;  Mary  moves 
to  the  other  room  and  brings  things 
for  the  table.] 

ToM:  I've  changed  my  plan.  I  shan't 
go  in  for  the  ministry,  not  as  parson  nor 
preacher. 


Roberts  :  This  is  very  wicked,  and  you 
with  the  gift  of  sarcasm  so  strong,  too ! 

Mary  :  Brother !  what  will  father  think  ? 
What  you  says  is  dreadful ! 

Tom  :  What !  Dreadful  to  preach  about 
wrongs  to  an  audience  larger  than  can  be 
gathered  under  the  square  roof  of  a  village 
chapel !  Dreadful  to  give  up  dinning  into 
the  ears  of  small  farmers  that  they  are 
damned  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  duties  of  the  profligate  and  the  wealthy ! 
Dreadful  to  cease  tormenting  the  souls  of 
village  misers,  in  order  to  attack  those 
grasping  monopolists  who  seem  to  suck  the 
life  blood  of  the  British  nation!  Such  is 
my  mission,  and  this  is  my  sword  [holding 
a  pen  up,]  for  written  words  travel  further 
than  spoken  ones.  You  have  helped  me 
on  my  path  by  providing  for  my  poor 
father,  for  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  a  hard, 
hard  struggle.  Do  not  fret  that  I  cannot 
travel  your  exact  road,  but  be  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  we  are  journeying 
towards  the  same  goal 

Mary  :  I  don't  understand  you ;  would 
you  follow  brother  Harry's  example  and 
leave  us  all  ? 

Tom  :  That  reminds  me  of  his  letter,  which 
I  only  received  this  afternoon.  [He  looks 
at  the  envelope."}  Read  the  epistle.  It's 
from  St.  Paul's. 

Roberts  :  What !  another  of  'em.  [Tom 
hands  him  the  letter.] 

Tom  :  Look  at  it. 

Roberts  :  And  fron  America,  too !  The 
very  last  place  I  should  think  of  looking 
For  saints ! 

Mary  :  Well,  we've  often  heard  oE  their 
prophets. 

Roberts:  Yes.  When  a  whole  nation 
is  given  to  "guessing,"  it's  not  surprising 
that  a  few  should  develop  into  prophets. 

Mary  :  I'm  longing  to  hear  the  letter. 

Roberts  :  You  read  it,  Tom.  You  have 
eyes. 

Tom:  [reading]  "My  dear  Tom, — I  am 
disgusted  to  think  that  in  these  enlightened 
days  oppression  is  still  practised  in  the  old 
country,  and  that,  as  was  alwaj's  the  case, 
a  petty  tyrant  follows  the  safe  rule  of 
attacking  the  weakest  and  the  most  help- 
less. Would  that  you  all  came  here ;  there 
is  room  enough  and  liberty  enough  for 
every  one.    And  besides,  father  and  his 
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fellow  sufferers  would  not  be  the  first  to  be 
driven  from  their  country.  For  the 
founders  of  our  state  were  the  persecuted 
and  rejected  of  yours.  You  would  under- 
stand the  word  freedom  when  you  landed 
here.  All  are  equally  respected  whatever 
tongue  they  speak,  and  the  privileges  of 
birth  are  unknown.  What  are  your  laws 
for  if  they  permit  old  men  to  be  turned 
adrift  in  their  old  age,  when  not  a  fault 
can  be  found  with  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  ?  I  am  prosperous,  and  long 
to  see  my  sister  and  you  here,  and 
especially  my  dear  old  father,  that  honest 
and  upright  man,  of  whom  I  am  prouder 
than  if  he  were  a  monarch.  I  will  meet 
you  at  New  York  if  you  will  let  me  know 
what  steamer  you  will  come  by.  I  can't 
understand  how  anyone  can  remain  in  that 
stuffy  old  country,  where  you  can't  move 
without  treading  on  somebody's  corns. 
Your  affectionate  brother, — Harry." 

Tom  :  Sister,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mary  :  I  can't  leave  Seth. 

Roberts  :  I  mean  to  look  after  your 
father.     How  about  yourself,  Tom  ? 

Tom  :  I  mean  to  devote  my  whole  energy 
to  improving  this  old  country  of  oura, 
which  is,  after  all,  not  so  bad  a  place,  if  we 
improved  it  a  bit. 

Mary  :  Hush  !   There  is  someone  callinp*. 
[She  goes  out  and  presently  returns 
with  a  telegram.^ 
.     Tom  :  Who  can  be  there  such  a  night  as 
this? 

Roberts:   That's  old  Will  the  carrier. 
I  should  know  his  voice  anywhere. 
[Mary  rushes  in,"] 

Mary  :  Oh !  look,  it's  something  dreadful. 

Tom  :  What  is  it  ? 

Mary  :  A  telegram. 

Roberts  :  They're  dangerous  things.  I 
always  feels  sorry  for  any  family  as  gets 
them.     Yes,  they're  dangerous  things. 

Tom  :  Thank  heaven  ! 

Mary  :  What  is  it  ? 

Tom:  Read. 

Mary  :  [kissing  hini]  Oh !  you  dear, 
clever  boy. 

[Roberts  hunts  for  his  glasses,  hut 
can't  find  them.] 

Roberts  :  Mary,  I  fear  it's  bad  news,  for 
though  I  can't  find  my  glasses,  I  see  there's 
tears  in  your  eyes. 


Mary  :  Yes !  yes !  of  joy !  for  Tom  has 
passed. 

Tom  :  [reading]  **  Heartiest  congratula- 
tions. You  have  passed  with  honours, — 
Jack."    There,  you  said  it  was  bad  new& 

Roberts  :  Well,  it's  the  first  telegram  as 
I  ever  heard  of  as  wasn't. 

Mary  :  Oh !  Tom,  you  are  clever.  Fancy 
a  real  live  B.A.  in  the  old  cottage. 

Roberts  :  I  wish  it  had  been  "  Cantab  " 
instead. 

Tom:  There's  one  who  will  be  happy 
to-night,  happier  than  any  of  us. 

Mary  :  That's  father,  dear  old  father. 

Roberts:  He's  made  some  grand  sacri- 
fices, and  to-night  he  gets  his  reward. 

Tom  :  Yes ;  my  college  career  has  cost 
him  many  a  meal,  and  my  brave  little  sister 
has  not  had  a  bonnet  for  years.  Qod  bless 
both. 

Mary  :  Don't  you  be  silly,  Tom.  If  I'm 
not  a  regular  swell  I'm  regular  happy. 

Tom  :  What  country  can  produce 
labourers  who,  out  of  18s.  a  week,  can  save 
money  enough  to  send  their  sons  to  college  ? 

Roberts  :  There  are  none,  Tom,  none. 
If  the  village  boys  only  knew  of  this, 
they'd  have,  some  of  them,  gorse  bushes 
blazing  before  morning. 

Tom  :  Did  I  hear  someone  coming  along 
the  line  ? 

Roberts  :  I  hear  nothing  but  the  wind. 

Mary  :  Oh !  it  must  be  father.     Listen ! 

he's  wiping  some  of  the  snow  off  his  feet, 

some  of  the  others  must  have  relieved  him. 

Oh!   what  a  merry  night  we  shall  have. 

The  table  is  laid  just  as  he  likes  it.     His 

old   arm   chair   is   ready  to   receive   him. 

What  a  merry,  merry  gathering  it  will  be, 

to  be  sure  ?     He  shall  see  we  love  him  at 

home  however  harshly  others  may  treat  him. 

[The  door  opens  and  Seth  enters ; 

he  has  a  bandage  over  his  forehead 

and  looks  i^ale ;  all  are  seated  at 

table,  but  rise  upon  seeing  him. 

Mary  finishes  to  him  ;  she  tries  to 

drag  him  to  a  seat] 

Seth  :  No !  Sit  down,  Mary ;  I'm  alright. 
It's  a  mere  scratch ;  I've  got  nothing  serious. 

Tom  :  Your  looks  tell  a  different  tale, 
Seth.     Why  are  you  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  lad  ? 

Seth  :  I'm  alright,  I'm  alright. 

Mary  :  I'll  get  another  chair  for  you, 
Seth.    Oh !  we've  got  such  newa    Harry 
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is  doing  well  in  America,  and  Tom  has 
taken  his  degree,  and  with  honours,  too ! 
Won't  we  be  a  merry  party  when  father 
comes  home  ? 

Seth  :  [aside]  When — father — comes — 
home !  Heaven  help  me !  How  shall  I 
tell  them  ? 

Roberts  :  I'm  afraid  there  is  something 
you  are  hiding,  Seth. 

Tom  :  What  can  he  have  to  hide  ? 

Seth  :  Mr.  Roberts  is  right,  I  am  grieved 
to  say ;  there  has  been  an  accident. 

ToM:  [rising]  Then  we  must  go  and 
render  assistance. 

Seth  :  Tom,  my  dear  lad,  sit  down. 
Take  his  hand,  Mr.  Roberts,  while  I  tell 
him  what  has  happened. 

Mary  :  Is  it  very  serious  ?  Are  there 
many  hurt  ? 

Seth  :  One  only, — ^a  platelayer. 

Tom:  Where? 

Seth  :  At  the  down  distant  signal. 

Mary  :  That  was  father's  signalling  post 
You  are  hiding  something;  tell  us  the 
worst. 

Tom  :  Let  me  go  to  him !  Why  do  you 
hold  me  back  ? 

Seth  :  Heaven  help  you !    It  is  too  late ' 

Tom  :  Too  late ! 


[ToTti  leans  hia  head  on  the  table 
while  Seth  aujpports  Mary  io  the 
arm  chair,] 

Roberts  :  Tell  them  all.  Seth. 

Seth  :  I  was  in  the  signal  box,  and  the 
wind  had  blown  some  empties  from  the 
siding  on  to  the  main  line,  so  I  instantly 
blocked  the  lines  both  ways ;  but,  when  I 
pulled  the  signal  levers,  the  down  distant 
would  not  work.  I  ran  in  that  direction, 
for  there  was  a  passenger  train  upon  the 
line,  and  I  knew  those  men's  lives  depended 
upon  my  speed.  I  waved  my  red  lamp, 
and  could  hear  the  heavy  tra^n  approach- 
ing. Then  I  saw  for  a  moment  a  red  light, 
for  j"our  brave  old  father  had  seen  my 
lamp.  Immediately  afterwards  I  heard 
one  fog  signal,  and  only  one  ;  but  'twas 
enough !  The  driver  saw  my  red  light,  the 
brakes  began  to  work,  and  the  passengers 
were  saved.  I  rushed  on  to  tell  your 
father  of  the  block.  When  I  reached  the 
place  I  found  him  lying  on  the  five  foot 
He  had  placed  the  one  fog  signal,  and  was 
placing  the  others  on  the  rail  when  the 
train  waa  upon  him,  and  he  so  died  !  on  duty ! 

Mary  :  [sobbing]  Oh !  my  poor  father ! 

Tom  :  Heaven  help  us  all. 

[Curtain.] 


FOR    MOTHER'S    SAKE. 

One  of  the  pathetic  stories  of  the  Cilfynydil  disaster  relates  to  a  hard- working  collier  named  Dobbs,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  lar^e  family,  supported  an  a^ed  mother  in  North  Wales.  When  Dobbs  was  descending  the  pit  on  the  fatal  Saturday 
afternoon  he  was  met  by  his  "  butty."  who  remarked,—"  Why,  Dobbs,  are  you  ffoing  down  a>?ain  f  You've  earned  a  lot 
of  money  this  week."  '*  Yes,"  replied  the  poor  fellow,  "  and  I  want  to  earn  more,  for  I  want  to  send  my  old  mother  as 
much  as  I  can."    He  went  down,  and  his  body  was  amongst  the  first  batch  recovered. 


**  IIT'HY,  Dobbs,  you're  going  down  again  this 

VV      sunny  Saturday, 
Come,  butty,  leave  the  murky  mine,  and  cast  your 

tools  away ! 
YouVe  laboured  all  the  long  week  through,  and 

earned  a  tidy  pile. 
Come,   comrade,   surely  you  are  tired,  leave  off 

your  work  awhile !  " 
**  Yes,  tired  I  am,''  his  chum  replied,'*  and  what 

you  say  is  true. 
The  sky  is  bright,  and  I  would  like  a  rest  as  much 

as  you. 
A  wife  and  bairns  on  me  depend,  and  in  the  North 

there  dwells 
An  aged  mother,   widowed,   lone,   and  ah  I    my 

bosom  swells 
To  think  of  her, — I  cannot  rest,  though  rest  I'd 

gladly  take, 

So,  lad,  good-bye,  I'm  off  below  to  toil  for  mother's 

sake." 
•  •  •  •  • 

He  went  below,  as  he  had  done  so  oft  and  oft  before, 

Cardiff, 


He  did  not  heed  the  arduous  toil,  the  sweat-drops' 

steady  pour. 
He  sang  as  in  the  dark  he  delved, — 'twas  joy  to 

him  to  make 
An  extra  pittance, — why  ?    'Twas  for  his   aged 

mother's  sake. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  flame,  a  deafening  roar, — oh,  God !  that  such  a 

thing  should  be, — 
And  thrice  a  hundred  colliers  hurled  into  eternity ! 
A    ghastly   silence,    then    in    awe    the    rescuers 

descend, 
Their  lives  each  one  imperilling,  their  comrades  to 

befriend. 
Alas  the  sight, — the  corpses  piled, — in  pity  draw 

the  veil. 
Though  eyes  that  stream  with  tears  may  read  the 

sad,  the  awful  tale. 
There,   there  a  blackened  corpse  he    lies, — ^kind 

Heaven  his  spirit  take, — 
Who  worked,  and  died  that  fearful  death,  for  his 

dear  mother's  sake . 

Abthub  Me£. 


QUERIES. 

L.  Will  some  one  give  some  aooount  of  John 

Thomas,  of  Chwilog,  so  frequBDtly,— though  Bome- 

what  Tsgosly, — referred  to  in  "The  Diary  of  a 

Bard  P  "  Bewtk. 

LI.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  Wai.ES  who 
reside  on  tbe  Welsh  Marchee  favour  us  with  some 
photographs  of  Offa's  Dyke,  where  this  antiquity 
is  still  traceable  F  Bbwyn. 

Lii.  Would  it  be  possible  to  supply,  in  the  piiges 
of  Wale((,  a  map  showing  the  Boman  roads  aud 
stations  in  the  Pnucipality  f  Bbwtn. 

REPLIES. 

31.  Dr.  William  Owen  Pughe  was  bom  Ht 
Ty'n  y  B^n,  in  the  parish  of  LlanfihanRfl  y 
Pennant,  Merioneth,  August  T.  1759.  Shortly 
after  he  was  bom  his  parents  removed  to  Egryn 
in  Ardudwy,  where  he  spent  his  early  days,  until 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Altrisgbam,  near  Man- 
ohester.  When  seventeen,  be  settled  down  in 
London,  Ips  mind  already  nvan  up  to  Welsh 
literature.  In  1782  he  met  Robyn  Ddu  o  Fon, 
who  introduced  him  to  Owen  Myfyr  and  the 
Gwyneddigion.  In  1786  be  edited  Datydd  ab 
Gwilym,  witb  the  aid  of  Owen  Myfyr.  In  1792 
he  publisbed  the  poetical  works  of  XJywarch  Hen, 
with  a  translation.  He  bad  begun  to  collect 
laattrials  for  bis  Welsh  dictionary  aa  early  as  1 785, 
and  durine  eighteen  years  he  read  aU  published 
Welsh  booas  and  all  manuscripts  that  he  could  get, 
floaliy  producing  a  dictionary  of  100.000  words, 
witb  12,000  quotations,  —  comparing  favourably 
witb  the  58,000  words  of  the  enlarged  Johnson, 
and  with  the  70,000  words  of  Webster.  A  second 
edition  was  published  at  Denbigh  in  1832,  in- 
cluding several  thousands  of  new  words. 

In  conjunction  witb  Owen  Myfyr  and  lolo 
Morgannwg,  he  compiled  and  published  the 
Mi/vyrian  Arckceology  in  three  volumes  in  1801- 
1807.  He  edited  the  Cambrian  Register  and  Oreal, 
and  wrote  many  articles  to  Woniugton's  Hisli<ry 
if  Wi^tt  and  other  books. 

In  1606  he  succeeded  to  a  small  estato  in 
Nantglyn,  near  Denbigh.  He  settled  down  there, 
and  in  1819  published  his  translation  of  Paradise 
Lost.  He  was  made  aF.S.A..  and  the  University 
o(  Oxford  conferred  upon  bim  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
He  died  June  4,  1835,  at  Dolydd  y  Cae,  at  the  foot 
of  Cader  Idris.  E.T. 

TalUy.  

42.  Eben  Pardd's  criticism  of  WilliamH  Pant  y 
Celyn,  in  Eben's  own  handwriting,  is  now  in  the 
possessioivof  Myrddin  Fardd.  It  will  be  published 
m  these  pages  as  soon  as  space  allows. 

44.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  of 


the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  party  or  "benbobl," 
in  their  dispute  with  the  Rov.  Michael  Jones,  who 
bad  embraced  the  newer  and  more  liberal  tenete. 
The  chapel  referred  to  is  that  of  Ehos  y  Fedwen, 
Llannwcnllyn, — 

ATTOENET    GENERAL   v.    JONES. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  REQTTmEK. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  Owen  Jones  it  will 
be  proper  to 


frove  the 
oUowing 


RUOS  Y  FBDWSN. 


the  univer- 
sal rule, 
usage,  and 
practice  of 
Presby- 
terian dis- 
senters that 
the  congrr- 
gation  at- 
tending 

divine  worship,  and  bein^  in  full  communion  in 
the  chapel,  elect  and  dismiss  their  minister  accord- 
ingto  Me  majority  of  tbeir  rotes. 

That  this  has  always  been  the  practice  in  the 
chapel  in  question. 

That  Abrabam  Tibbot.  who  waa  one  of  the 
trustees,  was  elected  minister  of  the  chapel  by  tbe 
congregation,  and  that  be  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed  by  tbe    majority  of   votes  of    the    oon- 

Tbat  upon  plaintiff's  appointment  to  be  minister 
be  undertook  to  quit  bis  ministry  whenever  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  should  be  dissatisfied 

That  tbe  plaintiff  for  a  considerable  time  before 
October,  1821,  swerved  and  departed  from  the 
creed  and  doctrine  professed  by  bim  at  bis  appoint- 
ment. That  tbe  oreed  and  doctrine  professed  by 
him  at  tbe  time  of  his  appointment  were  in 
accordance  witb  the  strict  tenets  of  tbe  Protestent 
Presbyterian  Dissenters;  and  that  these  wet«  tbe 
tenete  of  the  founders  of  the  cbapel,  but  that  for  a 
considerable  time  before  Outober,  1821,  the  plaintiff 
preached  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Protestant  Presbyterian  Dissenters. 

The  particulars  in  which  the  variance  consists 
should,  if  possible,  be  proved. 

That  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  appoint- 
ment tbe  plaintiff  resided  at  a  considerable 
distence  from  tbe  cbapel,  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  that  he 
neglected  tbe  functions  of  his  ministry,  that  be  let 
the  dwelliue  house  to  tenaate  for  his  profit,  that 
be  converted  the  chapel  into  a  scbool-boiiae,  tokiug 
pay  for  Uie  scholars. 
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That  it  is  the  univereal  rule,  nsage,  and  praotioe 
among  Presbyterian  Dissenters  that  the  right  of 
deciding  who  should  be  admitted  members  of  a 
congregation  belongs  to  the  elders  and  deacons 
and  niiciBt«T  jointly,  the  minister  having  but  one 

That  such  has  always  been  the  practice  with  the 
congregation  of  this  chapel. 

That  the  plaintiff  for  a  oonaidenible  time  before 
October,  ISlil,  arrogated  to  himself  the  sole  right 
of  admitting  members  without  regard  to  the  votes 
and  opinions  of  the  elders  and  deacons.  It  would 
be  proper  to  prove  specific  instances  in  which  the 
plaintiff  has  assumed  this  right  where  the  majority 
of  the  elders  and  deacons  have  objected  to  the 
individuals  admitted  by  the  pi  lintiff. 

That  on  flth  November,  18'21,  a  full  meeting  of 
the  congregation  was  convened  and  held  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  diamissmg  the  plaintiff,  that  all  the 
elders  and  deacons  were  present  at  this  meeting, 
t.iat  at  this  meeting  a  majority  of  the  congregation 
in  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  including  all 
the  elders  and  deacons,  voted  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  plaintiff. 

That  very  shortly  afterwards  the  opinions  of  all 
the  members  of  the  congregation  were  collected 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  a  very  large  majority 
were  for  the  plaintiff  being  dismissed. 

That  during  the  morning  service  on  Sunday,  the 
11th  November,  1821,  the  dismissal  of  plaintiff 
was  publicly  announced  to  him  by  two  of  the 
elders,  and  that  this  is  according  to  the  rule  and 
usage  and  practice  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
general  and  of  this  chapel  in  particular. 


That  during  the  afternoon  service  c 


I  the  Bi 


day  the  plaintiff  pronounced  from  the  pulpit  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  tind  dismember- 
ment against  all  thr  elders  and  deacons  and  other 
members  who  had  voted  for  his  dismissal.  That 
he  afterwards  proceeded  to  appoint  other  elders 
and  deacons  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  congregation.  That  these  pro- 
ceedings were  ccntraiy  to  the  rule,  usage,  and 
practice  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters. 

That  it  is  the  rule,  usage,  and  practice  of 
Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  general,  and  of  this 
chapel  in  particular,  that  the  elders  and  deacons 
are  appointed  by  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 

That  for  several  years  afterwards  plaintiff  held 
forcible  possession  of  the  chapel  and  dwelling 
house,  and  locked  and  barricaded  the  doors  of  the 
chapel,  and  prevented  the  entrance  of  those 
members  whom  he  had  excommunicated. 

That  the  persons  who  were  procured  by  the 
plaintiff  to  express  their  approbation  of  his 
doctrines  were  not  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
but  were  Independents  and  other  sectarians 
holding  doctrines  and  tenets  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  That  they  were 
the  particular  friends  of  the  plaintiff,  and  were 
not  summoned  or  invited  by  the  congregation. 

An  office  copy  of  the  order  of  the  13th  July, 
1830,  dissolving  the  injunction,  should  be  produced 
on  the  hearing. 

That  the  defendant  Owen  Jones  was  duly  and 
regularly  appointed  minister  of  the  chapel  by  the 
votes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  congregation 
attending  divine  worship  and  being  in  fulTcom- 
munion  in  the  chapel. 


EDITOR'S      NOTES. 

AMrai,~0.  U.  EDWARDS,  Lqioolu  Collbob,  Oxtoho. 


1 N  the  May  number  of  the   Univertity  College  of 
*■      Walet  Magazine  there  is  a  readable  article  by 

Miss  Sheavyn,  of  the  University  College,  detailing 

her    experience 

of  poat-graduate 

life  at  Bryn 

Mawr,     the 
Fni- 
ity    for 
m.    Once 

you  have  entered 

;'through    an 

imposing    arch- 
square  tower,  on 

either  side  of 

which    stretches 

a    long,    rather 

low,  grey  stone 

building,  with 

wings  bujlt  out 

from    eac'i    end 

at  a  right  angle  Mt3b  Puoibg  Sheavhi,  M.A. 

to     the     main 

structure," — you  come  into  halls  of  residence  all 

bearing  WeMi  names,  such  as  Pembroke,  Kadnor, 


Meirion.  Denbigh.  This  district  near  Philadelphia 
was  originally  settled  by  Welshmen ;  they  have  lost 
their  language,  but  the  place  names  are  Welsh  still. 
The  head  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Miss  Thomas,  told  me, 
when  she  was  over  in  this  country,  that  the  Bryn 
Mawr  people  have  not  forgotten  the  bryniau  they 
came  from. 

Another  Welshwoman,  Miss  S.  B.  Williams, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  College  of 
Trivandrum,  South  India,  sends  me  this  description 
of  her  new  home, — "  It  is  the  queerest  place  in  the 
world,  full  of  the  wildest  contrast.  It  is  a  world  of 
broad  red  lanes  and  cocoa-nut  palms  and  brown 
naked  figures ;  and,  at  night,  hanging  brass  lamps 
and  torcnes  and  star-light  make  the  scene  like  an 
Arabian  Night's  entert^ment." 

Who  wishes  to  know  the  placid  bfe  of  the 
upland  Montgomeryshire  parishes  of  Llangadfan, 
Garthbeibio,  and  Llanerfyl  ?  The  Eev,  Eliaa  Owen, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Llan  y  Blodwel,  is  publishing  by 
subscription  the  works  of  Gutyn  Padam,  who  has 
collected  the  curious  folk  lore  of  this  out  of  the 
way  part  of  Wales. 


EVAN  PRICE. 
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Mr.  Seebohm's  Tribal  System  in  WaleSt  just 
published  by  Longmans,  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  students  of  Welsh  history.  I  shall 
return  to  it,  but  I  ought  to  state  here  that  it  is  full 
of  facts  that  are  most  interesting,  not  only  to  the 
student,  but  to  all  readers  interested  in  what  is 
Welsh  and  what  is  picturesque. 

J.  E.  Southall,  of  Newport,  has  published  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  little  pamphlet  on 
the  Welsh  Language  Census  of  1891,  drawing 
many  conclusions  and  suggesting  many  prophecies. 
The  large  linguistic  map  of  Wales,  printed  in  five 
colours,   which   accompanies  the  pamphlet,   is  a 

most  welcome  acquisition. 

«•»    ^» 

The  Bev,  Elias  Owen  has  just  told  the  Llany- 
mynech  youths  some  interesting  things  about 
Offa's  Dyke.  It  is  probably  much  older  Sian  OfFa, 
the  great  king  of  the  Mercians;  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  w;hen  men  survey  the  gigantic  works  of 
people  who  have  passed  away,  t£e  dyke  has  been 


called  by  the  devil's  name,  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
name  of  Hwfa  or  of  some  other  deity  whose  name 
got  confused  with  that  of  Offa.  There  is  no 
evidence  earlier  than  that  of  Asser  for  saying  that 
Offa  built  the  dyke,  and  it  has  never  been  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Wales  or  between 
the  English  and  Welsh  languages. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  of  Tal  y  Bont,  Breconshire, 
has  just  published  a  Parliamentary  History  of 
Wales,  It  is  a  valuable  book,  it  has  cost  immense 
labour,  and  I  have  only  come  across  a  few  very 
trifling  mistakes.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  is 
indispensable.  After  reading  through  the  crowded 
two  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  one  reluctantly 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Wales  has  not  pro- 
duced many  great  statesmen. 


Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans'  commission  to  catalogue 
Welsh  manuscripts  has  not  come  to  an  end,  and 
will  not  before  the  work  is  finished. 


-«»i 


EVAN      PRICE. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Stephens,  Wellingboro'. 


IF  you  take  the  turn  to  the  left,  after  you 
pass  the  little  village  of  Tanyrallt, 
you  will  come  to  the  Allt  hill ;  keep  along 
the  by-road  which  mounts  higher  and 
higher,  and,  in  a  mile  or  so,  you  will  be  on 
the  breezy  uplands  of  Berfa,  in  one  of  the 
border  counties  in  South  Wales. 

From  it  you  can  see  the  green  slopes,  and 
white-washed  farmhouses  dotted  at  inter- 
vals. Down  below,  to  the  west,  is  a  lovely 
lake,  the  pride  of  the  district.  Right  before 
you  is  a  spa^^ious  common,  richly  coloured 
with  golden  gorse  and  the  purple  heather, 
which,  in  summer  time,  send  their  warm  fra- 
grance into  the  quiet  air.  Round  and  about 
are  rye-land  sheep,  pasturing  on  the  short, 
fine,  elastic  turf.  In  view  at  a  distance  is 
the  bold  Beacon,  the  glory  of  many  counties. 

When  you  have  crossed  tlie  common,  the 
road  goes  down  an  abrupt  descent ;  and  in 
a  basin  you  come  to  a  lowly  lonely 
dwelling.  It  was  here  that  Evan  Price 
was  born,  and  here  he  had  spent,  man  and 
boy,  three  score  years  and  twelve.  When 
Evan  took  to  himself  a  wife,  just  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  to  Ty  C!och  that  he 
brought  her,  and  it  was  from  here  that  she 
was  carried  to  her  grave,  thirty  five  years 
last  potato  digging.  Ty  Coch  and  Evan 
had  become  so  closely  associated  in  people's 
minds  that  he  was  better  known  as  Evan 
Ty  Coch  than  as  Evan  Price. 


Ty  Coch  farm  was  about  thirty  acres, 
and  the  land  was  poor  and  boggy.  As 
long  as  she  lived,  honest  Betty,  his  wife, 
had  looked  after  the  few  sheep,  the  pigs, 
the  poultry,  and  the  cow  and  calf,  while 
Evan  sought  to  get  together  the  rent  for 
Sir  Seymour  by  hauling  timber  for  a  firm 
of  merchants  in  one  of  the  English  towns. 
Others  might  ride  about  in  their  gigs, 
buying  and  selling  the  timber  for  profit, 
Evan  was  content, — humble  Gibeonite, — 
to  trudge  alongside  of  his  pair  of  old  mares 
in  all  weathers,  hauling  the  timber  at  the 
bidding  of  his  masters,  and  as  often  for 
loss  as  for  profit.  You  might  have  met 
him  any  day  on  the  road  going  with 
measured  steps,  and  speaking  in  a  deep- 
toned  musical  voice,  now  to  "  Darby  "  and 
anon  to  "  Jolly."  The  only  rest  the  three 
of  them  knew  was  the  peaceful  slumbers 
of  the  just,  which  all  shared  together,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Holy  Day,  when  Evan 
would  direct  his  steps  with  unfailing 
regularity  to  Bethesda  Methodist  Chapel, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  affectionate  esteem  of 
the  whole  brotherhood  for  his  real  worth. 
To  hear  him  give  out  a  hymn, — without 
the  help  of  a  book, — was  a  treat.  A  holy 
hush  would  fall  on  the  meeting  as  Evan 
bent  the  knee  in  prayer ;  soon  every  heart 
was  melting,  and  Bethesda  Chapel  had 
become  the  very  gate  of  heaven;  and  the 
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grim  grey-whiskered  countenance  of  the 
timber  haulier  would  shine  with  Shekinah 
glory.  He  never  could  make  much  money 
out  of  all  his  toil,  but  he  could  and  did  deal 
profitably  in  "the  eternal  richesof  Hisgmce." 

Evan  and  Betty  had  only  one  child,  and 
she  was  called  Marged.  Marged  never  had 
much  schooling,  only  a  quarter  or  two  in 
the  winter  time  when  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  But  she  grew  up  a  simple- 
minded,  single-hearted  girl,  and  when  her 
mother  died  she  took  charge  of  the  house- 
hold duties,  as  well  as  of  the  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  cow  and  calf. 

Evan  was  a  Welshman,  and  a  Welshman 
who  did  not  know  English.  There  were 
many  such  in  his  time  in  every  part  of 
Wales.  This  proved  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  good  man.  Once  he  was  offering  a 
cow  for  sale  at  Trefechan,  the  county  town, 
when  an  English  dealer  came  up  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  cow. 
Evan  replied  in  Welsh  "Deg  punt"  (ten 
pounds).  The  Englishman  said, — "  I'll  give 
you  eleven  pounds  for  her,"  to  which  Evan 
replied,  "  Na,  na,  deg  punt,"  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head.  Away  went  the  dealer 
without  buying,  but  another  Welshman, 
who  knew  both  languages,  steps  forward, 
after  overhearing  the  previous  conversation, 
and  purchases  the  cow  for  nine  pounds 
ten  shillings^  Evan,  poor  fellow,  coming 
off  a  second  best  and  losing  thirty  shillings. 

Evan  Price's  ignorance  of  the  English 
tongue  once  created  a  small  panic  at 
Bethesda.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
Evan  had  been  down  across  the  border 
in  England  hauling  timber  for  his  masters. 
He  had  been  there  long  enough  to  mix 
with  other  hauliers  who  could  only  speak 
English.  He  picked  up  some  words  from 
the  Herefordshire  men.  One  day,  when 
passing  through  the  village  of  Tanrallt,  he 
used  some  of  these  Herefordshire  words  to 
"  Darby  "  and  "  Jolly."  Mrs.  Hopkins,  the 
Qlais,  heard  him  do  it,  and  vowed  she  nearly 
fainted  to  hear  such  expressions  from  a 
blaenor  at  chapel.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  church  meeting,  and 
Evan  Price  was  charged  with  using  profane 
language.  The  minister  mentioned  the 
matter,  and  said  how  it  pained  him  to  bring 
such  a  charge  against  a  faithful  brother. 

"  Well,  well,   what  is  the  matter,   Mr. 


Davies  bach,"  inquired  Evan. 

"  Mrs.  Hopkins  says  that  you  have  been 
guilty  of  swearing  at  the  horses,  Evan  Price. 
She  says  you  used  such  and  such  woids  " 
(here  he  particularized), replied  the  minister. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did  use  those  words,"  said 
Evan,  "  but  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
wicked.  That  is  how  they  all  drive  the 
horses  in  Herefordshire." 

Poor  Evan  had  picked  up  the  sound  but 
not  the  meaning.  He  was  on  his  knees  in 
a  moment,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  begging 
for  pardon  for  his  mistake.  Never  was 
such  weeping  witnessed  at  Bethesda  before 
or  after ;  minister,  people,  and  Evan  Price 
mingling  tears  of  sorrow  with  tears  of  joy. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  regretted  her  part  in  the 
meeting  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Marged  and  her  father  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  faithful  old  frieml 
"Darby"  had  gone  the  way  of  all  good 
horses.  There  was  great  grief  at  Ty  Coch 
after  that  for  weeks.  The  time  came  for 
Evan  to  go  to  Bryntir  fair  to  buy  another. 
He  took  a  few  pounds, — all  he  had, — in  his 
pocket.  He  met  some  ]*ascally  Bristol 
dealers  who  dealt  in  old  wom-out  horses. 
They  managed  to  persuade  simple  honest- 
hearted  Evan  to  buy  a  horse  for  thirty  five 
shillings.  Evan  took  it  home  to  Ty  Coch 
and  Marged  came  out  to  sec  it.  She  was 
not  much  taken  with  the  new  purchase,  so 
she  asked  her  father  how  much  he  gave  for 
it.  "  Thirty-five  shillings,"  replied  the  good 
man.  "  Well  father,"  said  the  daughter, 
"  you  might  as  well  have  given  another  five 
shillings  and  got  a  good  one  while  you  were 
about  it."  And  I  dare  say  Marged  knew 
almost  as  much  as  her  father  about  horsea 

Marged  married  William  Morgan,  the 
son  of  Pant  y  Ffynnon,  and  they  lived  at 
Ty  Coch  and  kept  Evan  Price  lovingly  and 
respectfully  in  his  old  age.  They  were 
well  repaid  for  it,  for  the  hearth  of  Ty 
Coch  became  a  little  heaven  here  below. 
The  old  man  kept  them  all  in  touch  with 
heaven,  and  his  four  grand-children  bless 
his  memory  to  this  day. 

Evan  had  a  wonderful  funeral.  Hundreds 
of  neighbours  came  to  do  honour  to  a  man 
of  God.  And  I  giatefuUy  put  a  flower  on 
his  grave. 

Printed  and  PtMiahed  hy  Hughet  and  Son,  at  66,  fiojM  Strati, 
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ALB'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  bo  arranged  as  to  convey  a  continnone 
oan«nt  of  electricity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
•limidatiog  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and  mus- 
des,  and  efEectoally  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  an  a  stimulant  to  the 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 

grodncing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart- 
ig  TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 
ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 

BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  16  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  covering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 
ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  SUSPENEOR 

for  men.  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar- 
lanired  for  W(«]mess  of  the  bladder  Hod  urinary  organs, 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 
ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  BELTS  are  very 
comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  which  prevents  all  coldness,  soreness,  &  irritation . 
R.   DEWAR,  of    Sloane-street,  L^mdon,  writes  81  st 

July,  1898 :— **  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BATTERY  BELT»  and  find  that  it  is  capable  of  genexatlDg  a 
powerf  al  electric  carrent,  although  no  metal  substances  come 
Lite  contact  with  the  skin.  I  consider  this  a  great  Improve- 
ment, as  it  prevents  the  irritation  so  often  caused  by  other 
appUanees." 
PAXPHLETB  GRATIS.     OOHBirLTATIOirS  FSZB. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment, 

106,  BEOENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (idos*  toSt  Jamai'  H*U). 
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By  OWEN   OWEN,    M.A.,    Oswestry. 
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Welsh  HationalitY  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARI^INGTON,  M.A., 

fLaU  Fellow  of  8i,  John*»  OolUge,  Cambridge;  UUe  Bead  MaHer 
Ci/QneeiCi  CoUege,  Taunton.  J 

PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

NatioDaliBia ;  what  Ib  it?  The  BUhop  of  St.  DaTld's  attack  on  Welah 
Nationality;  Baoe;  Ceantry ;  Common  Histoir  and  TraditionB;  A 
Common  National  Tjpe ;  Language ;  Tb«  Bpedal  Mlndon  of  Wales ;  What 
haa  been  aooomplished  by  Wales,  ftc,  ftc. 
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TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL 
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ESTABLISHED    1840. 
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30 
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1 
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1,24 

1,885 

1,544 

1,722             1,920 
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THE    CULTIVATION    OF    WELSH    MUSIC    AND    SONG. 

By  Dr.  Kuwo  Meyee,  The  University  College,  liverpool. 


OU  will  under- 
stand that  my 
opinions  and 
conclusions  are 
those  of  a 
forei^student 
of  Welsh  poetry 
music,  and  can- 
pretend  to  be 
based  on  the  same 
familiarity  with  the 
subject,  which  many, 
not  most  of  you 
possess.  The  only 
interest  that  may  perhaps  attach  to  them 
is  that  they  come  from  one  who  is,  at  any 
rate,  unbiased  by  national  prejudice  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  Welsh  nation  has  indeed  received  a 
glorious  heritage  of  a  long  and  remarkable 
past,  in  the  treasure  of  national  life  and 
institutions  handed  down,  and  it  is  surely 
their  duty  in  their  turn  to  hand  down  this 
heritage  uncurtailed  to  their  descendants. 
There  is  first  of  all  your  language.  I  need 
not  say  anything  as  to  the  desirability  of 
keeping  it  up,  and  I  believe  its  future  is 
assured.  Nor  do  I  doubt  the  continuance 
and  growth  of  your  literature.  Within  the 
very  last  years  it  has  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions. New  fields  are  beginning  to  be 
cultivated.  The  firat  Welsh  novels  have 
been  written.  And  the  nation  which  has 
but  lately  produced  a  John  Ceiriog  Hughes 
need  not  fear  the  imminent  decay  of  the 
art  of  poetry. 

It  is  true  of  any  nation  that  there  is  no 
better  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  character  and  genius  than  by  studying 
its  art,  its  literature,  and  its  music,  in 
which  a  nation  gives  us  a  truer  picture  of 
itself,  of  its  life,  of  its  ideals,  and  aspirations, 


of  all  that  it  cherishes  and  all  that  it  hates, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  its  history  or 
from  its  politics.  Still  more  must  this  be 
the  case  with  a  nation  like  the  Welsh, 
whose  whole  intellectual  life  for  many 
centuries  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
two  sister  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  whose 
whole  life,  the  life  of  the  nation,  of  th^  clan, 
of  the  family,  of  the  individual  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  with  all  its  traditions 
and  customs,  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  these  arts. 

But  I  feel  less  sure  as  to  the  future  of 
Welsh  music  and  song.  And  I  wish  to 
plead  here  particularly  for  the  cultivation 
of  your  national  music,  for  vour  national 
instrument, — the  harp, — ana  for  an  art 
esteemed  slightly  by  many,  but  which  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  that  of  canu  gydaW  tannau. 

I  think  a  decay  of  popular  music  among 
the  Welsh  would  be  a  calamity,  the  extent 
of  which  cannot  easily  be  gauged.  Even 
now  there  are  indications  of  such  decay. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  finest  melodies  are 
on  the  point  of  dying  out.  John  Ceiriog 
Hughes  was  able  to  count  up  more  than 
1,100  Welsh  airs  with  their  names,  and 
though  quite  a  number  of  these  appear 
twice  or  even  three  times  under  different 
names,  yet  the  number  of  known  tunes  may 
safely  be  rated  at  about  600.  But  how  few 
of  these  are  now  known  except  to  a  few 
enthusiasts  ?  And  where  is  the  harper  now 
to  be  found,  and  where  the  datceiniad, 
who  can  play  and  sing  the  50  cdawon 
datganiadol,  which  Idris  Vychan  in  his 
essay  on  penhillion  singing  enumerates  ? 
And  alas  !  the  most  beautiful  are  lost  first, 
because  they  are  often  the  most  difficult  of 
performance.  Thus  the  grand  strain  called 
Ffarwd    Philip     Ystwyth,    which    Idris 
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Vychan  considered  the  pearl  among  the 
alawon  datganiadol  may,  I  am  afraid, 
never  be  heard  again,  as  its  performance 
requires  unusual  skill. 

Let  me  then  state  briefly  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  art  of  popular 
song  and  more  part  that  of  penhillion 
singing  should  take  a  high  place  a?nong  the 
cherished  traditions  of  your  raceand  country. 

First,  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  contained 
in  these  pretty  triplets  and  quatrains, 
stanzas  of  five  and  more  lines,  for  which  it 
is  impossible  to  find  fitting  or  equivalent 
terms  in  English.  Whether  we  consider 
the  form  or  the  contents  of  the  penhillion, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of 
them  belong  to  the  best  part  of  Welsh 
literature.  The  variety  of  subjects  which 
they  treat  is  large,  but  a  broad  human 
vein  runs  through  them  all.  Then  the 
many  delightful  and  picturesque  touches  of 
national  life,  of  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  of  habits  and  customs,  makes 
them  at  once  dear  to  the  native  mind,  and 
valuable  to  the  student  of  these  things. 
But  above  all  their  sweet  and  simple 
expressiveness,  combined  with  a  most 
elaborate  artistic  form,  which  comos 
natural  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  is 
unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  any  other 
country.  Indeed  it  is  in  these  little  epi- 
grams or  fugitive  pieces  of  lyric  poetry  that 
the  Celtic  genius  seems  to  me  to  have 
achieved  one  of  its  greate^^t  triumphs. 
Irish  poetry  also  is  at  its  best  in  such  small 
pieces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  intricacy  of  form,  the  observation  of 
the  rules  of  cyvghnnedd,  together  with 
the  short  verse- lines,  favours  a  terse  and 
pointed  expression  just  as  it  forbids  a  long 
sustained  efibrt.  In  spite  of  this  artistic 
form,  however,  the  penhillion  have  all  the 
char6W5teri*^tics  of  genuine  popular  poetry. 
Their  origin  also  is  that  common  to  all 
genuine  folk  song.  For  though  some  of 
the  great  poets  of  Wales,  from  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym  to  John  Geiriog  Hughes,  have 
written  a  large  number  of  penhillion,  yet 
of  the  bulk  of  them  the .  authors  are  not 
known.  Thus  these  stanzas,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation, have  assumed 
that  faultless  form  and  fitness  of  expression 
which  in  English  we  see  in  the  best  popular 
ballads,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence. 


It  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Welsh  literature  to  collect  and  print  all 
penhillion,  both  those  that  have  found  their 
way  into  print  before,  and  those  that  still 
live  among  the  people.  And  though  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  yet  I  feel  that  an 
adequate  rendering  into  English  of  the 
best  of  them  as  of  so  many  other  gems  of 
Welsh  poetry,  would  be  a  truly  national 
undertakinof.  The  translations  that  now 
exist  are  unsatisfactory  attempts,  which  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme  and  metre  munler  sense 
and  expression,  a  fact  of  which  their 
authors  are  generally  not  unconscioua 

Now  it  might  be  argued  that  if  once  a 
collection  of  all  existing  penhillion  were 
printed,  it  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
they  were  no  longer  recited  and  sung  by 
the  people.  They  might  still  be  read,  and 
would  remain  as  a  lasting  record  of  an 
ancient  branch  of  literature  withered  and 
decayed  in  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of 
modem  civilization.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment, though  in  accordance  with  much  of 
the  same  kind  that  one  hears  nowadays, 
would  imply  a  most  mechanical  view  of 
the  matter.  Take  the  case  of  proverbs, 
with  which  penhillion  have  much  in 
common.  Though  hundreds  of  collections 
of  proverbs  and  popular  sayings  and 
sentiments  of  all  nations  exist,  who  is  the 
wiser  for  it  ?  How  many  read  them  ? 
Who  can  read  them  except  the  student  ? 
And  what  sort  of  life  is  it  that  they  lead 
in  a  book  ?  The  life  of  a  mummy,  of  »n 
embalmed  and  enshrined  mummy ;  while 
their  true  life  is  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  cannot  cast  them 
off  without  shedding  some  of  their  own 
heart's  blood.  In  this  paper  age,  when  the 
dead  letter,  the  letter  that  kills,  has 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  living  voice, 
every  scrap  of  oral  literature  that  still 
exists  should  be  sacred  and  preserved 
almost  with  reverence. 

I  come  from  a  country  which,  though  it 
does  not  boast  the  proud  title  of  gwtad  y 
gduy  yet  has  done  much  for  music  in  all  its 
branches,  and  in  its  turn  owes  more  to 
music  than  perhaps  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But  among  all  the  various 
kinds  of  music,  I  am  sure  all  who  know 
and  love  Germany  would  deplore  the  decay 
of  none  so  much  as  of  popular  song.    If 
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our  countless  folk-songs,  our  volkslieder, 
one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  our 
nation,  were  to  disappear,  those  songs 
which  are  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the 
individual,  of  the  family,  of  the  nation, 
songs  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
accompanied  the  German  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  at  work  and  at  play,  at  social 
gatherings,  on  the  march  and  into  battle,  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national 
calamity,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate.  I  believe  Wales  has 
every  reason  to  look  upon  her  own  music 
and  song  with  the  same  feelings. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  enemy  to 
secular  songs  and  music  at  present  in 
Wales  is  that  ultra  puritanical  spirit  which 
has  always  looked  askance  upon  these  arts. 
It  certainly  killed  music  and  popular  song 
in  England,  and  has  changed  the  merry 
joyous  frank  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  into  the  taciturn  and  morose,  grim  and 
cross  creature  that  he  so  often  is  nowadays. 
Such  changes  are  not  chronicled  in  his- 
tories, they  are  gradual  and  unperceived  at 
the  time,  but  they  are  none  the  less  felt 
and  seen,  and  affect  national  life  and 
national  character  to  an  enormous  extent. 

There  is  also  the  association  of  music 
and  song  with  low  and  vulgar  life  and 
with  drunkenness.  But  surely  it  would  be 
unreasonable  and  unjust  to  condemn  a 
noble  and  pure  art,  because  it  may  happen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  repre- 
sentatives. Queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
Henry  VIII.  tried  to  do  away  with  bardism 
and  the  bards,  the  upholders  of  the 
national  spirit  in  Wales;  and  they  found 
a  plausible  reason  for  doing  so  in  stig- 
matizing them  wholesale  as  vagabonds  and 
loafers,  drunkards  and  generally  immoral 
characters,  because  no  doubt  some  of  them 
were  such.  But  modem  bardism,  cultivated 
as  it  is  by  so  many  men  of  high  and  noble 
character,  shows  that  there  is  no  such 
fancied  connection  between  poetry  and 
immorality.  Would  you  condemn  the 
practice  of  song  and  music  on  equally 
absurd  grounds  ? 

The  cultivation  of  Welsh  national  music 
and  song  is,  I  think,  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  your  national  instrument, — the  harp. 
Now,  the  existence  of  the  harp  also  is,  I 
fear,  seriously  threatened.     Its  total  neglect 


and  loss  would,  I  am  convinced,  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  national  music 
generally.  For  if  the  harp  goes,  Welsh 
national  music  will  go.  Do  not  think  I 
exaggerate.  Look  at  the  example  of 
Ireland.  What  would  the  Irish  give  now 
to  have  kept  up  and  retained  their  language 
and  literature,  their  music,  and  their 
national  instrument,  the  harp  ?  They  have 
allowed  one  after  the  other  to  slip  from 
them,  and  all  efforts  to  keep  them  alive 
have  come  too  late.  At  present,  to  hear  an 
Irish  song  sung  by  one  of  the  people  you 
have  to  go  to  the  outlying  islands  of  the 
west  and  south.  And  even  there  the 
genuine  Irish  music  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
In  the  Islands  of  Aran  off  the  coast  of 
Galway,  where,  forty  years  ago,  popular 
songs  were  as  plentiful  as  wild  flowers, 
you  are  now  more  likely  to  hear  the  latest 
London  music  hall  song,  which  has  found 
its  way  there  from  Dublin.  And  through- 
out the  country,  instead  of  the  harp,  you 
have  the  barrel-organ  in  the  streets,  and 
the  piano  in  the  house.  Indeed  in  Wales 
also  the  great  rival  of  the  harp  is  the 
piano.  And  yet,  should  it  replace  the 
harp  ?  Can  it  replace  it  ?  The  harp,  and 
particularly  the  Welsh  triple  harp,  is 
certainly  a  simple,  old-fashioned  instru- 
ment, but  can  there  be  any  other  musical 
instrument  mor  anwyl  to  the  Welsh 
people  ?  The  Welsh  tunes  were  composed 
for  it,  are  suited  to  it  and  to  it  only ;  and, 
believe  me,  if  it  shall  be  left  to  the  piano 
to  interpret  them,  they  will  not  live.  The 
best,  the  sweetest  of  them,  will  die  first. 
The  "  March  of  the  men  of  Harlech " 
and  other  martial  strains  may  do  for 
brass  bands,  but  tunes  like  "  Serch 
Hudol,"  "  Rhuad  Eirw'r  Dyffryn,"  "  Castell 
Rhuthyn,"  "  Y  Wenynen,"  to  mention  but 
a  few  among  hundreds,  lose  their  very  soul 
and  life  when  transferred  from  the  harp  to 
any  other  instrument. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  every 
lover  of  true  music  should  desire  the  harp 
to  live.  In  our  age,  in  which  everything 
tends  to  become  mechanical,  music  has  not 
escaped  the  common  curse.  By  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  modem  musical 
instruments,  by  the  change  which  greater 
technical  perfection  has  brought  over 
musical  composition,  our  ears  have  become 
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spoilt  for  the  lighter  touches  of  simpler 
melodies  and  harmonies.  Now  I  need  not 
say  a  single  word  of  praise  about  the  harp 
in  this  respect.  The  simplest  and  shortest 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  is 
also  the  truest, — Tnae  enaid  ar  ei  thannau. 
Remember  that  you  are  the  last  Celtic 
nation  to  whom  this  precious  heritage  of  a 
glorious  antiquity  is  bequeathed.  As  you 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  language 
of  your  fathers,  though  purely  utilitarian 
reasons  might  urge  you  to  drop  it,  so  do 
not  think  slightingly  of  an  old  world  art, 
because,  forsooth,  it  may  seem  to  you  to 
interfere  with,  or  to  run  counter  to,  some 
of    the  claims   and  demands  of    modem 


civilization.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present 
deffro  CyTTireig,  the  re-awakening  and 
deepening  of  a  national  spirit  throughout 
Wales,  may  not  forget,  over  the  claims  of 
the  politics  of  the  hour,  those  equally  high, 
if  not  higher,  claims  of  a  national  life  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures.  Nor  let 
these  arts  be  confined  to  professional 
practice.  Let  the  valleys  and  glens  of 
Wales  once  more  ring  with  song  and  music, 
let  the  harp  once  more  be  heard  in  every 
house,  so  that  the  words  of  the  old  pennlll 
may  once  more  cpme  to  be  true, — 

"  Mwvn  7W  teljrn  ym  mhob  ty, 
Lie  byddn  teula  dedvrydd  ; 
Pawb  a  i  bennill  yn  ei  gwn 
Heb  Bon  am  bwn  y  eybydd." 


QRONQAR     HILL. 

John  Dyer  was  bom  about  1700  at  Abert^lasney,  in  Carmarthenshire.  His  poems  are  not  as  much  read  at  the  present 
day  as  they  should  be ;  but  he  will  ever  retain  a  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  and  thought  as  the  one  who 
poured  into  English  poetrythe  old  Welsh  delight  in  the  beauty  of  wild  nature. 

After  an  education  at  Westminst^^r  he  rambled  among  the  hills  of  South  Wales,  nursing  the  delight  in  the  beant-y  of 
nature  which  produced  the  poem  of  Gronaar  Hill  in  17X7.  He  went  to  Itcdy  to  study  painting,  and  hit  impressions  were 
described  in  The  Ruins  qfRome^  published  in  1740.  After  his  return  he  marrie<l  a  descendant  of  Shakespeare,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  clergyman  in  the  midland  and  etistem  counties  of  England.  He  did  not  forget  his  native 
mountains,  as  is  clear  from  his  longest  poem,  The  Fleece^  published  in  1767.    He  died  in  17(8. 

Wordsworth's  sonnet  to  Dyer  can  not  be  read  too  often,— 

"  Bard  of  the  fleece,  whose  skilful  geniiu  made 
That  work  a  living  landscape,  fair  and  bright ; 
Nor  hallowed  less  with  nmslcal  delight 
Than  those  soft  scenes  through  whicn  thy  childhood  stayed. 
Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  '  deep  embayed. 
With  green  hills  fenced,  with  ocean's  murmur  lolled,'— 
Though  hasty  fame  bath  many  a  chaplet  culled 
For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pensive  shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  heaa  ungraced. 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and  still, 
A  grateful  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  lay, 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleaUng  flock  shall  stray 
O  er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste  ; 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill  I " 


CTTiENT  nymph,  with  curious  eye  ! 
*^    Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man, 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things. 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come  with  all  thy  various  hues, 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now  while  Phcebus  riding  hiffh 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  ! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells 

Sweetly-musing  Quiet  dwells ; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  oven  still. 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sate  upon  a  flowery  bed, 


With  my  hand  beneath  my  head ; 
And  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy*s  flood. 
Over  mead  and  over  wood, 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill, 
'Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind. 
And    leave    his    brooks    and     meads    be- 
hind. 
And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day ; 
Wider  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal ; 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate  ! 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  summits  nrom  the  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise ; 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads, 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow. 
What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 
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No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene, 

But  the  ge.y,  tbe  open  soene 

Does  the  faoe  of  Nature  show. 

In  all  the  hues  of  Heaven's  bow, 

And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight- 
Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ; 

BnBhing  from  the  woods,  the  spircB 

Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires! 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

On  the  jellow  mountain-heads, 

Qilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 
Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 

Beautiful  in  various  dyea,^ 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 

The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 

The  sturdy  oak  with  Droad'Spread  boughs. 

And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 

Haunt  of  Phillis,  ^ueen  of  love  I 

Qaudjr  as  the  opemug  dawn. 

Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 

On  which  a  dork  hill,  steep  and  high, 

Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  ! 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Tony's  flood, 

His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 

And  andant  towers  crown  his  brow, 

That  oast  an  awful  look  below ; 


Whose  ragged  walls  the  iyj  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  fidliug  keep« ; 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 

'Pis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss  and  weeds, 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulded  walls. 
Tet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complet«. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate  1 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run. 
Through  woods  and  meads;  inabadeandBi 
Sometimei  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought. 
To  jnstruot  our  wandeong^^UuighL; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  diqierse  our  oaieg  away. 


Erer  ohanning,  ever  new. 

When  will  the  liuidacape  tire  the  view  ! 
The  fouutam'B  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  mimmit,  wild  and  high, 
Boughly  nuhing  on  the  sky  ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower  ; 
The  town  end  village,  dome  and  fann, 
£ach  give  eaoh  a  double  charm, 
Aa  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop'a  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  glides  the  tide ; 
How  close  and  smaU  the  hedges  lie ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  ! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream, 
Bo  httle  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass  ; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way. 
The  present 's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  mysdf  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see ; 


Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  qoiet  from  the  soul ; 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air ; 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  hig:h, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  singir, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep ; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep ; 
WhUe  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky, 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts,  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor, 
In  vain  you  sear,ih  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  Care ; 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads,  and  mountain -heads, 
Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side ; 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill, 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Qrongar  Hill. 


Tbb  Tovt  BEiruTs  Gaovais  Hnx. 


RECORDS    OF    THE    OLD    COURT    LEET    OF    A.BERYSTWYTH. 

By  D.  Samuel,  M.A. 


I. 


T  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  a 
-■"  short  account  of  the  transactions  of 
the  old  court  leet  of  Aberystwyth. 

The  first  session  of  which  we  have,  at 
the  present  day,  any  record  was  held  in 
1690 ;  and  when  we  remember  how  negli- 
gently these  old  records  were  kept  a  few 
years  ago  by  those  to  whom  their  care  had 
been  entrusted,  it  is  surprising  as  well  as 
fortunate  that  we  can  trace  the  records  so 
far  back  as  two  centuries.  Till  quite 
recently  no  special  care  was  taken  of  these 
valuable  old  transactions ;  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  anybody  and  everybody  at  the 
town  clerk's  office.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  the  present  moment  any  of  our 
city  fathers  know  where  the  originals  are 
now  deposited.  That  they  are  in  safe 
custody  is  unquestionable ;  but  where,  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution.  My  own  notes 
were  made  from  copies  taken  many  years 
ago,  and  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 
trustworthy. 

The  local  court  leet  at  first  held  its 
meetings  seemingly  once  a  year ;  a  little 
later  in  its  history,  the  court  met  twice  a 
year, — about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  or  even  so  late  as  May,  and  also 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  October. 
Practically  then,  it  met  about  Easter  and 
Michaelmaa  The  sessions  were  held  at 
the  old  town  hall,  which  was  on  the  site  of 
that  town  hall,  remembered  still  by  many, 
which  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  present  town  clock  in  1855.  Those 
who  have  a  desire  to  see  what  sort  of 
building  the  last  hall  was,  or  who  need  to 
have  their  memory  refreshed,  have  oply  to 
turn  in  to  the  public  reading  room,  to  see 
a  drawing  of  the  old  building  as  it  looked 
on  the  very  day  its  demolition  began, — the 
clock  above,  the  steps  leading  into  the  hall 
from  the  well-remembered  passage,  and  the 
fish  market  underneath  the  hall.  Here, 
undoubtedly,  for  nearly  two  centuries  at 
least,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  had 
been  the  locale  of  the  old  town  hall. 
I  say  "centre"  of  the  town,  for  in  1690, 


and  for  nearly  a  century  after  that  date, 
Aberystwyth    was    surrounded    by    town 
walls,  which   extended   from   Craig  Qoch 
near  South  Terrace,  along  the  old  saw-mill 
walls,   and    Ship    Builder's    Row,   to   the 
Trefechan  Bridge  ;  thence  along  Mill  Street 
and  Chalybeate  Terrace  to  the  "  Great  Gate  " 
which  frowned  at  the  foot  of  Great  Dark- 
gate    Street,    whence    the    name.      From 
there,  the  walls  proceeded  up  Baker  Street 
as  far  as  the  Victoria  Tavern,  where  stood 
the  "  Little  Gate  ; "  then  along  Crynf ryn 
Row  to  the  Marine  Terrace  and  up  towards 
the  "  Old  Customs  House," — soon  to  be  the 
site   of  a  great  hotel, — ^and  then  towards 
''Mount  Pleasant"  and  that  famous  house 
which  old  inhabitants  always  used  to  call 
and,  indeed,  still  do  call  "  Lady  Caroline's 
House," — which  we  know  forms  now  the 
central  portion  of  the  magnificent  pile  of 
college  buildings.     From  Trefechan  Bridge, 
near   which  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half,  there  has  been  a  mill,  and  along  Mill 
Street  as  far  as  the  Great  Gate,  there  was 
a  road  just  outside  the  town   walls.     All 
below  this  road  was,  and  is  still  called  Tan 
y  Dre.     This   road  was  constantly  out  of 
repair,  as   we  see   from  the   records,  e.g., 
those  of  1768  and  1785.     lam  old  enough 
to  have  seen,  when  the  present  "  London 
House  "  was  built,  the  foundations  of  the 
old  town  walls  and  of  the  Great  Gate  on 
that  very  spot.     Some  years  before,  some- 
thing similar  was  to   be   seen   when   the 
house   at   the  opposite  comer   was   built. 
And      seventy     years     ago,     as     an     old 
Aberystwyth  guide  of  that  date  informs  us, 
traces  of  the  town  walls  were  to  be  detected 
near    Mount    Pleasant.     Those    who    are 
acquainted  with  our  town  and  have  kept 
these  facts  in  view  as  to  the  circumference 
of  old  Aberystwyth,  will  see  at  once  that 
the  old  town  hall  occupied  a  spot  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  town  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  first  record  of 
our  local  court  is  that  of  1690.  The  pre- 
amble for  that  year,  and  indeed  for  all 
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years  up  to  1784,  is  in  Latin,  and,  rendered 
into  English,  reads  thus, — 

*'Town  of  Aberystwyth.  View  of  frankpledge 
in  the  Court  of  our  Lord  and  Lady,  William  and 
Mary,  Khig  and  Queen  of  England,  held  at  the 
house  of  John  Lewis,  within  tne  said  Town,  on 

day  of  October,  1690,  before  Evan  Evans, 

Mayor." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  fifteen  jurors,  with 
Edward  Pryse,  gentleman,  freeman,  at  their 
head  as  foreman.  Of  the  fifteen  jurors,  four 
of  them  have  attached  X  to  the  signatures, 
and  I  may  remark  here  that  in  the  last 
year  (1785)  whose  records  I  have  examined, 
fifteen  out  of  twenty  three  jurors  have 
marked  their  names  in  this  way.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  court  of  1690  was 
held,  not  as  in  all  the  coses  that  follow,  in 
the  town  hall  of  Aberystwyth,  but  in  the 
private  house  of  one  of  the  townspeople. 
An  adequate  reason  for  this,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  give, — it  may  be  that  our  town 
could  not  then  boafit  of  such  a  hall,  which 
is  hardly  credible,  seeing  that  our  Corpor- 
ation existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. ; 
perhaps  the  then  hall  was  under  repairs, 
and  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold 
the  court  elsewhere  while  the  building 
was  undergoing  the  requisite  renovations. 
However  that  may  be,  the  old  document 
goes  on  to  say  that, — 

"  We,  the  grand  jury,  impanelled  and  sworn  to 
enquire  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  William 
and  Mary,  now  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and 
body  of  this  town  and  liberty,  do  present  as 
follows,* — '  Inpanelled,  we  do  present  Evan  John 
David  (the  Anglicised  form,  no  doubt,  of  Ivan 
Shou  Dafydd}  and  Richard  John  {Johuy  observe, 
not  JoTieSt  the  full  name  being  a  translation  of 
Bhisiart  Sh6n),  men  fit  to  serve  as  Constables  for 
this  town  and  liberty  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  do 
present  Hugh  Lewis,  Gbnt.,  to  serve  the  office  of 
Ck)roner  for  the  aforesaid  town  and  liberty  for  the 
ensuing  year.*  '* 

Then  follows  a  singularly  quaint  and  highly 
significant  presentment,  upon  which  I  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say, — 

**  We  present  the  Stocks  and  Whipping-post  of 
the  said  Town  and  liberty  to  be  out  of  repairs, 
and  ought  to  be  repaired  by  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

The  original  locale  of  the  town  stocks  was 
in  Qreat  Dark-gate  Street,  facing  the  Lion 
Hotel,  and  just  under  the  middle  window 

*  I  bar*  kept,  gentnlly,  to  th«  modern  orthography. 


of  the  town  hall  as  that  building  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this,  century.  They  were 
consequently  in  full  view  of  the  public 
thoroughfare.  The  town  hall  was  then  a 
larger  building  than  it  was  as  it  is  re- 
membered by  most  people  now.  At  that 
time,  the  space  between  the  hall  and  the 
comer  of  Pier  Street  was  so  very  narrow 
that  it  was  barely  possible  for  a  cart  to 
pass  that  way.  So,  about  seventy  years 
ago,  the  old  hall  was  considerably  lessened 
in  order  to  allow  a  greater  space  at  that 
particular  point  The  stocks  were  just 
under  the  central  window  of  the  hall  before 
it  was  shortened.  An  old  inhabitant,  now 
eighty  three  years  of  age,  toJd  me  that  he 
well  remembers  the  stocks  being  removed 
from  their  site  to  the  back  of  the  hall, — as 
he  neatly  described  it, — "  Civilization  was 
then  marching  forward,  and  the  town  could 
not  tolerate  the  disgrace  of  having  the 
stocks  so  prominently  set  before  the  public 
gaze."  But  it  was  many  years  before  all 
traces  of  them  were  completely  removed. 
They  were  temporarily  removed,  as  I  have 
intimated,  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  set 
up  in  front  of  the  tavern  now  known  as 
"  The  Skinners'  Arms."  There  are  many 
people  now  living  who  remember  the  up- 
right props  in  this  place,  but  only  very  few 
can  possibly  remember  the  horizontal  bars 
The  ordeal  which  evil-doers,  barred  up  in 
the  stocks,  had  to  undergo  is  so  familiar  to 
everybody  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a  penalty 
of  the  vilest  description.  The  culprit  was 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  degradation,  passers- 
by  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him,  and 
pelted  him  with  filth  and  dead  cats  and 
dogs, — cast  upon  him,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
opprobrium  that  it  was  possible  to 
infiict. 

The  whipping-post  was  very  probably 
close  to  the  stocks ;  but  of  this  we  are  not 
certain ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  we 
any  tradition  or  authenticated  facts  to  lead 
us  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject 
Nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  old 
castigators.  There  is  one  exception.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  there  was 
a  famous  whipper, — Jenkyn  Humphreys, 
"  Siencyn  y  Jail,*"  Chief  Jailor,  Warden  and 

*  For  an  ftcoonnt  of  "  Bieneyn  7  Jail,"  see  Cyxrd,  VuL  VI., 
1804,  p.  35. 
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Keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  in  this 
town,  the  general  factotum  for  all  businesses 
of  this  kind,  and  the  terror  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  The  old  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  now  one  of 
the  oldest  natives  of  this  town,  never  saw 
our  local  whipping-post,  nor  has  he  heard 
of  any  traditions  of  a  c  ise  of  flagellation  at 
the  post.  But  one  of  the  very  earliest 
reminiscences  is  that  of  seeing  an  old  man, 
as  it  then  seemed  to  him,  of  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  whipped  behind  a  cart  from 
the  jail  up  Great  Dark-gate  Street,  to  the 
old  town  hall,  then  down  Bridge  Street,  as 
far  as  the  Tref  echan  Bridge,  and  then  back 
again  by  the  way  he  came,  till  he  was 
incarcerated  once  more  in  the  house  of 
correction.  This  took  place  about  seventy 
nine  years  ago.  The  old  man  hailed  from 
Mynydd  Bach,  and  his  offence  was  stealing 
peat.  He  was  naked  as  far  as  the  middle, 
and  tied  to  the  back  of  a  cart,  and  lashed. 
But  it  was  surmised  by  the  spectators  that 
the  whipping  was  not  very  severe.  The 
flagellators,  before  lashing,  drew  the  whip 
through  the  left  hand,  on  which  a  red 
mixture  had  been  rubbed ;  and  when  the 
lash  descended  on  the  prisoner's  back,  it 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  great  red  wale ; 
and  though  it  looked  as  if  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  subjected  to  most  fearful  tortures, 
his  penalty  was,  perhaps,  not  so  dreadful 
as  it  seems  in  the  description.  My  aged 
informant  told  me  that  the  young  folk, 
and  children  even,  saw  through  the  trick  of 
the  castigators,  and  he  remembers  that  the 
deceit  was  much  remarked  upon  at  the 
time.  The  chief  in  command  on  this 
occasion  was  "  Siencyn  y  Jail,"  assisted  by 
one  "  Jones  yr  Occwm,"  who  kept  the  then 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  "  tavern.  There  was  also 
in  attendance  a  bailiff, — a  man  widely 
known  at  that  day,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
nickname  of  "  Noble  Bill."  The  late  Mrs. 
Williams,  mother  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
of  Aberystwyth,  used  to  relate  how  she 
witnessed,  when  a  small  girl,  a  man 
whipped  behind  a  cart  in  this  town. 
This  must  have  been  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  century  or  the  end  of  the 
last.  With  these  two  exceptions  I  am 
not  aware  of  another  local  instance, 
though,  judging  from  the  old  court  leet 
reconls,  whipping  at  posts,  and  perhaps 


behind  carts,  was  once  a  very  common 
practice.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  stocks  and 
whipping-post  needed  repairs  in  1690.  In 
the  next  year  of  which  we  have  any  court 
leet  record,  namely,  1 703,  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
after  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  the  stocks 
were  again  out  of  repair  and  as  such  were 
"  presented "  to  the  court,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  called  up  to  effect  the 
requisite  repairs.  In  eight  years  after, 
namely,  1711,  the  next  year  of  which  we 
have  the  transactions  of  the  court  leet 
recorded,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Roderick 
Richards,  the  inhabitants  of  Aberystwyth 
were  once  more  presented  to  make  the 
requisite  repairs  on  both  stocks  and 
whipping-post 

In  that  same  year  (1711)  some  further 
quaint  presentments  were  mcule.  The  court 
"  presented  that  the  common  pound,  being 
out  of  repair,  ought  to  be  repaired  by 
the  inhabitants."  The  court  also  "  pre- 
sented the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
liberty  for  want  of  a  ducking-stooLf  This, 
as  I  understand,  was  a  stool  in  which  the 
offender  was  placed  with  his  hands  bound. 
The  stool  was  then  set  above  a  pond,  and 
by  a  little  contrivance  was  made  to  topple 
over,  and  the  sitter  found  himself, — herself, 
more  usually,  I  believe, — completely 
'  ducked '  in  the  water  below.  I  cannot 
say  how  often  this  instrument  was  in 
.requisition  in  our  town  in  those  days, 
probably  it  was  in  use  oftener  than  we  can 
gather  from  the  local  records.  I  find  that 
in  1748,  Aberystwyth  was  once  more  in 
need  of  a  ducking-stool,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  ''  presented  for  not  erecting 
a  ducking-stool  in  and  for  the  said  town, 
according  to  statute"  This  last  phra^se  is 
novel,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  previous 
record  of   1711.     Once  more  on   October 


*  My  grandmother's  lister,  who,  in  her  childhood  lived  almost 
opposite  the  jail,  used  to  tell  her  children  how  she  had  witnessed 
whipping  behind  a  cart,  the  lashing,  and  the  red  ochre.  But  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  not  on  the  same  occasion  as  that  re- 
ferred to  aboYd.  Vide  also  Cowpor*s  letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
N6wton,  dated  November  17th,  1783,  in  Ouldwin  Smith's  Life  of 
Co  toper  (Eng.  Men  of  Letters  Series)  pp.  108, 109. 

t  Called  also  cncklng  or  choking-stool.  The  word  choke  here 
is  not  that  which  means  **  to  stifle,"  but  is  the  French  choqu^, 
from  which  we  get  the  archaic  cuck  =  to  tlurow,  and  the  modern 
chuck,  as  in  **  chuck-farthing."  The  cucking-stool  is  the  stool 
which  is  chucked  or  thrown  Into  the  water. 

' '  Now,  if  one  cucking-stool  was  for  each  scold, 
Sometimes,  I  fear,  would  not  their  numbers  hold."  (17i6)« 

— Brewer's  iHct* 
See  also  Ditchfleld'i  EnglUk  ViUagst, 
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30th,  1761,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mathew 
Evans,  the  inhabitants  were  "  presented  for 
not  erecting  a  ducking-stool,  according  to 
statute"  and  they  were  ** recommended 
forthwith  to  erect  one,  and  set  it  up  in  a 
convenient  place  within  the  town."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
ducking-stool  was  still  in  vogue  in  some 
plax^es,  though  its  use  was  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.  My  old  friend,  to 
whom  I  have  so  often  referred  in  this 
paper,  has  not  seen  cases  of  its  practice  in 
this  neio;hbourhood,  nor  does  he  remember 
having  heard  of  its  use  from  his  seniors ; 
but  he  tells  me  that,  when  he  was  young,  it 


was  resorted  to  in  the  counties  of  Salop 
and  Chester.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  instrument  for  chastising  scolds 
and  shrews,  and  especially  those  who  were 
wont  to  bully  their  husbands  and  introduce 
other  disturbing  elements  into  the  amenities 
of  married  life.  There  was  an  instance  in 
Warwickshire,  so  my  old  friend  told  me,  in 
which,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  Xantippe 
had  to  undergo  this  ordeal ;  but  this  was 
done,  not,  I  fear,  according  to  statute,  but 
by  the  village  mob  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.* 

*  For  nn  intRreating  article,  with  illusitrationB,  on  Muzzles  for 
Ladiei,  i.e.,  *'  Bcaldu, "  see  Strand  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  1894.  p.  4iJ5. 


THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION. 

VII. — IN   PEMBROKESHIRE. 
By  the  Bev.  L.  James,  Narberth. 


AT  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pembroke- 
shire County  Council  after  the 
passing  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act  in  1889,  a 
motion  was  placed  on  the  agenda  to 
appoint  three  representatives  of  the  Council 
on  the  Joint  Education  Committee.  The 
mover  and  his  friends  felt  that  the  three 
gentlemen  appointed  should  not  only  be 
Liberals  but  also  Nonconformists,  as  the 
two  Government  nominees  would  almost 
certainly  be  Conservatives  and  Church- 
men. After  a  protracted  and  warm  dis- 
cussion at  two  successive  meetings,  the 
motion  was  at  last  carried  in  February, 
1891  ;  and  three  Nonconformists  were 
appointed, — ^Alderman  B.  Rees,  Gronant; 
Alderman  Watts  Williams,  St.  David's  ; 
and  myself.  The  Government  appointed 
Alderman  H.  G.  Allen,  Q.C.,  and  chairman 
of  the  County  Council,  and  W.  de  Winton, 
Esq.,  of  the  Lloyd's  Bank. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  committee 
did  not  meet  till  April.  From  that  time 
until  now.  May,  1895,  we  have  met  thirty- 
five  times  at  Haverfordwest,  once  at 
Cardigan  and  once  at  Carmarthen  in  con- 
ference with  the  Cardiganshire  Committee, 
and  once  at  Carmarthen  in  conference  with 
the  Carmarthenshire  Committee.  Some  of 
us  have  also  attended  no  less  than  six 


of  the  Shrewsbury  conferences  for  all 
Wales. 

Our  first  duty  was  to  ascertain  the 
educational  state  and  requirements  of  the 
90,000  inhabitants  of  the  county,  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  of  mountain,  valley,  town, 
and  village.  We  found  that  we  had  fifty- 
one  Board  Schools,  with  5,935  children  in 
average  attendance,  sixty-two  Church 
Schools  with  4,395,  and  eleven  British 
Schools  with  834,  making  a  total  of  124 
schools,  with  11,164  scholars,  the  number 
on  the  rolls  being  over  l-KOOO.  We  found 
that,  for  secondary  education,  we  had  the 
endowed  grammar  school  at  Haverford- 
west with  about  100  scholars,  and  private 
schools  for  boys  at  Pembroke  Dock, 
Narberth,  and  Fishguard,  with  about  100 
between  them.  There  were  also  a  few 
ladies'  schools  at  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke, 
and  Tenby.  It  thus  appeared  that,  whilst 
there  was  sufficient  provision  made  for 
elementary  education  and  a  fair  number  in 
actual  attendance,  secondary  schools  were 
few  and  the  attendance  small. 

Next,  we  had  to  consider  the  most  suit- 
able centres  for  the  new  schools.  We  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  visit  localities  and 
hold  inquiries ;  the  localities  visited  us  by 
deputations.  We  received  influential  de- 
putations from  Narberth,  Pembroke  Dock, 
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Fishguard,  Haverfordwest,  Cardigan,  and, 
later  on,  from  Tenby  and  Milford,  who 
supplied  all  needed  information  and  warmly 
pleaded  the  claims  of  their  respective 
plaices.  We  decided  early  to  establish  a 
school  at  Pembroke  Dock,  at  Narberth, — it 
was  then  hoped  jointly  with  Carmarthen- 
shire, a  portion  of  which  stretches  far  into 
Pembrokeshire,  and  is  in  the  Narberth 
Union, — and  at  Cardigan  jointly  with 
Cardiganshire. 

How  should  remote  districts  like  St. 
David's  and  Fishguard  be  provided  for,  by 
scholarships  at  central  schools  or  by  schools 
of  their  own  ?  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  grant  these  two  places  tentative  schools 
in  temporary  premises  for  five  years ;  and, 
if  successful  during  that  period,  afterwards 
to  build ;  if  not,  to  convert  the  funds  into 
scholarships  at  other  schools.  So  confident 
were  the  representatives  of  Milford  and 
Tenby  of  being  able  to  support  schools  at 
those  places  that  they  declined  the  offer  of 
tentative  schools ;  and  they  so  pressed  the 
Committee  with  promises  of  sites  and 
subscriptions  for  the  buildings  that  their 
request  was  at  last  reluctantly  granted. 
Our  scheme  therefore  provides  the  follow- 
ing schools, — 

Pembroke  Dock  for  150  \ 

Tenby  for 70  (   j.     , 

Narberth  for 80  (   ^*^*^- 

Cardigan  (joint)  Pembroke  for     65  / 

Fishguard  for    40  j    „.      , 

St.  David's  for 40  (    ^"^«i- 

Milford  for    70      Dual. 

Haverfordwest  Girls'  School  for  100 
Haverfordwest  Grammar  School 

(partially  brought  under  the 

scheme)  for    150      Boys. 

765 

The  educational  authorities  told  us  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  15  or  20 

f)er  thousand ;  but,  guided  by  our  know- 
edge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  popula- 
tion, we  thought  the  above,  which  is  only 
about  7^  per  thousand,  sufficient  for  the 
present. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Committee, 
— to  establish  one  or  two  large  schools 
with  scholarships  for  the  country  districts 
or  a  number  of  smaller  schools.  After 
much  anxious  consideration  they  decided 


upon  the  latter  course,  for  the  following 
reasons, — 

1.  The  nearer  the  school  the  greater  the 
number  who  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

2.  The  lodgings  difficulty  will  thus  be 
greatly  lessened,  as  most  of  the  scholars 
can  go  home  every  night,  and  the  rest 
every  Saturday.  We  have  a  school  within 
seven  miles  of  every  child  in  the  county. 

3.  The  home  tie  will  thus  be  preserved, 
saving  the  wrenchings  which  cause  so  much 
misery  to  parents  and  children,  and 
securing  the  continued  supervision  of 
parents  over  their  children's  moral  and 
religious  training,  and  their  attendance  at 
their  respective  Sunday  schools  and  places 
of  worship. 

4.  A  number  of  smaller  schools  is  more 
equitable  to  the  ratepayers,  as  it  brings  the 
advantages  within  their  reach,  whereas, 
with  a  large  school  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
distant,  the  remote  country  districts  and 
smaller  towns  would  remain  in  the  same 
destitution  as  before  in  respect  to  inter- 
mediate education,  with  the  additional 
grievance  of  being  obliged  to  pay  the  rates, 
— chieflv  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
towns  and  the  well-to-do  classes. 

5.  And,  as  the  schools  are  intended  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  modern  and  technical, 
and,  together  with  the  ordinary  subjects, 
to  provide  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
dairy  work,  cookery,  chemistry,  &c.,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  ma^y  centres 
where  such  instruction  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  contended  that  a  small  school 
cannot  be  so  efficient.  This  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Efficiency  depends 
chiefiy  on  the  quality  of  the  masters.  At 
any  rate  the  small  school  near  at  hand 
will  afiTord  an  opportunity  for  a  gifted  boy 
to  rise,  which  he  would  not  have  at  all  if 
the  school  were  far  away.  But  supposing 
the  small  school  will  not  produce  such  high 
results  as  the  large  one,  it  is  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  county  to  give  a  good 
education  to  many  than  the  highest  to  a 
few.  With  the  object  of  bringing  the 
benefits  within  the  reach  of  as  many  as 
possible,  the  minimum  school  fee  has  been 
fixed  at  £3  a  year,  and  the  maximum  at 
only  £6.  All  are  for  the  present  day 
schools  only,  except  the  two  at  Haverford- 
west 
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The  customs  and  excise  grant  (Qoschen 
money),  amounting  to  aboulj 
£15,000  a  year,  was,  after  deduct- 
ing £200  for  technical  instruction,  set 
apart  as  a  building  fund  for  the  first  four 
years.  This  amounts  now  to  nearly  £6,000, 
and  is  pledged  to  aid  the  new  buildings  to 
the  extent  of  £10  per  school  place,  the 
localities  having  engaged  to  find  the  re- 
mainder. Our  maintenance  income  will  be, — 

£ 
Goschen  money  about  1400  a  year 
Half-penny  rate     „        890      „ 
Treasury  grant       ,,        890      ,, 

£3180 


which,  after  deducting  £500  for  working 
expenses.  Central  Board,  &c.,  has  been 
apportioned  to  the  schools  on  the  popula- 
tion of  each  district.  There  will  also  be 
for  each  school  the  fees  of  scholars  and 

g)ssible  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art 
epartment,  and  from  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council. 

There  are  some  £250  a  year  of 
educational  endowments  in  the  county, 
now  chiefly  used  in  support  of  National 
Schools,  which,  according  to  the  Act,  we 
had  calculated  would  be  available  for 
scholarships  at  the  new  schoola  But,  on 
approaching  it,  we  found  this  a  very 
delicate  and  difiicult  subject  to  deal  with. 
Owing  to  certain  restrictions  in  the  trusts, 
the  strong  local  desire  to  retain  them  for 
their  present  purposes,  and  to  the  hesita- 
tion of  one  of  the  three  representatives  of 
the  County  Council  on  the  Committee,  it 
is  now  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  any  of  them.  And  yet,  as  at 
present  applied,  the  children  intended  get 
no  benefit  from  them  that  they  would  not 
get  if  the  endowments  were  non-existent. 

Three  of  the  Committee  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  religious  instruction 
as  part  of  the  course  in  every 
school,  while  the  other  two  would  prefer  a 
purely  secular  course,  leaving  religion  to 
be  represented  and  promoted  in  school  by 
the  christian  spirit  and  character  of  the 
teachers.  Therefore  "religious  instruction 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
christian  faith  at  such  times  as  will  admit 
of  a  day  scholar  withdrawing  therefrom  if 
desired  by  the  parents"  is  found  in  the 


The 
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scheme  ;  but  "  no  religious  catechism  or 
religious  formulary,  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination,  shall  be 
taught  to  a  scholar  attending  as  a  day 
scholar  at  the  school"  We  i^opted  also 
very  stringent  clauses  against  proselytising 
practices  in  boarding  houses, — ^practices 
which,  as  Lord  Aberdare's  report  testifies, 
and  our  own  observation  confirms  it,  have 
been  the  bane  of  Welsh  grammar  schools 
in  the  past. 

The  secular  subjects  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  obligatory  and  the  optional,  the 
first  forming  the  groundwork  of  all  good 
education,  and  the  second  afi^ording 
managers  an  opportunity  of  adapting  the 
course  to  the  special  needs  of  the  locality. 
I  Indeed,  so  wide  and  elastic  is  the  scheme  in 
Ithis  respect,  that  almost  anything  can  be 
taught  that  the  managers  may  think 
fit.  There  is  a  strong  leaning  to  the 
modern  and  technical,  and  a  variation  for 
^irls.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
ast  of  subjects,  as  it  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  the  schemes. 

The  age  of  admission  is  ten,  and  the 
attainment  for  admission  is  to  have  passed 
standard  five  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  or  an  equivalent  examination.  We 
thought  a  lower  age  and  standard  would 
tend  unduly  to  drain  the  elementary 
schools,  and  to  impose  on  the  intermediate 
schools  work  which  might  as  well  be  done 
at  the  former.  This,  no  doubt,  will  tell 
unfavourably  on  the  attendance,  but  that 
is,  we  thought,  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  above  considerations.  The  age  of 
leaving  school  is  seventeen ;  but  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  the  first  five 
years  nineteen,  if  the  managers  think  it 
desirable. 

Elach  of  the  schools  has  a  body  of 
M.n,ge.  managers,  numbering  from  ten  to 
mens,  geventecn,  elected  by  the  town 
councils,  school  boards,  subscribers,  &c.,  of 
the  locality,  the  County  Council  having 
three  representatives.  Managers  of  non- 
board  public  elementary  schools  are  also 
represented  by  way  of  concession.  There 
is  a  County  Governing  Body  of  twenty- 
seven  members  holding  the  property  and 
the  funds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
trolling the  local  bodies.  On  this  there 
are  fourteen  representatives  of  the  County 
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Coancil.  The  respective  powers  of  the 
county  and  local  bodies  nave  not  been 
very  clearly  defined,  which  has  already 
occasioned  some  friction. 

The  machinery  of  government  is  rather 
cumbersome,  and  the  method  of  election 
complicated,  but  it  tends  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  cause  all  over  the  county. 

Among  the  difficulties  may  be  mentioned 
Diffl  lu  localism, — each  place  claiming  not 
only  a  school  but  a  large  school, — 
the  vested  interests  of  existing  schools,  the 
apathy,  if  not  the  antipathy,  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  the  very  common  prejudice 
against  education  in  general  and  higher 
education  in  particular,  and  the  class 
feeling  which  never  mentions  "  intermediate 
school "  without  a  sneer,  and  which  would 
confine  the  grammar  school  to  the  children 
of  the  rich.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
long  deJays  occasioned  by  the  legal  pro- 
cesses n  quired  in  framing  the  scheme. 
Ours  passed  through  six  editions,  the  last 
receiving  the  queen's  sanction  on-the  30th 
of  April,  1894,  nearly  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  The  first  school  was 
not  opened,  and  then  only  in  temporary 
buildings,  until  January,  1895.  A  genera- 
tion of  children  had,  in  the  meantime, 
passed  unbenefited,  and  it  will  now  be 
more  difficult  for  the  localities  to  meet 
their  promises  to  the  building  fund  than  at 
the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  still  exist,  and  are  likely 
to  be  troublesome  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  struggle  is  not  yet  over.     The  new 


schools  will  have  to  contend  against  potent 
forces  for  years  to  come ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  good  management  and  good 
teaching,  they  will  gradually  win  general 
sympathy  and  support,  and  will  confer 
great  benefits  on  this  and  on  coming 
generations. 

The    new    schools    opened    since    the 
Enooun«e-  beginning  of  this  year  have' the 
™®°*'     following  numbers  of  scholars, — 

Pembroke  Dock    110 

Narberth    45 

Fish^ard 40 

St.  David's     32 

Add  the  two.  scbools    at  (     80  (girls) 

Haverfordwest (  120  (boys) 

Total  J27 

This  is  more  than  one  half  the  number 
intended  to  be  provided  for,  although  three 
of  the  schools  are  not  yet  opened,  and  four 
of  the  above  are  in  temporary  buildings. 
We  expect  an  increase  of  interest  and  of 
attendance  when  the  new  buildings  are 
completed. 

So  far  as  is  yet  known,  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  our  selection  of  headmasters. 
Each  appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  place 
and  determined  to  make  his  school  a 
success.    They  are, — 

Pembroke  Dock,— T.  R.  Dawes,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Narberth,— J.  Morgan,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Fishguard, — J.  L.  Bbown,  Esq.,  B.A. 
St.  David's,— T.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Haverfordwest  Girls'  School, — Miss  Babwell, 

B.A. 
Haverfordwest    Grammar    School,  —  I.    S.    O. 

Tombs,  Esq.,  M.A. 


PATRIOTIC     LAMPETER. 


St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  once  claimed 
recognitioii  as  on^  of  the  constituent  colleges  of 
the  Univei'sity  of  Wales ;  but  its  sectarian  purpose, 
its  religious  tests,  and  its  bishop-monarch  made 
such  a  recognition  impossible.  At  one  time  St. 
David's  College  was  the  best  in  Wales;  and  its 
supporters,  had  they  been  wiser  and  more  tolerant, 
might  have  made  it  the  most  potent  factor  in 
Welsh  education.  But,  by  this  tune,  if  we  except 
athletics  only,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  University 
Colleges,  and  it  is  not  superior  to  some  of  the 
theological  colleges. 

Hie  Senate  of  the  University  of  Wales  began  by 
making  a  mischievous  mistake.  That  unfortunate 
matriculation  sy Uabus  betrayed  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  patriotic  feeling  which  has  given  being  to 
the  modem  Welsh  literary  awakening  and  to  the 


University  of  Wales.  It  is  easy  for  St.  David's 
College  to  take  advantage  of  the  anti- Welsh 
feeling  of  the  Univerdty  Senate,  and  to  claim 
recognition  as  the  only  patriotic  Welsh  college. 
At  the  Lamx>eter  Degree  Day,  June  26th,  uie 
Bishop  of  Llanda£F  and  Principal  Owen  described 
the  college  as  a  patriotic  Welsh  college.  **  Let  it 
be  known,"  said  the  bishop,  **that  ours  is  the 
Welsh  patriotic  college,  where  we  are  educating 
our  own  people  in  the  right  way." 

The  patriotism  of  the  bishop,  it  is  true,  is  not 
very  exalted  ;  it  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
and  granting  of  emoluments  to  Welshmen  as 
against  Englishmen.  But,  if  Lampeter  rises  to 
the  higher  patriotism  of  teaching  Welsh  history 
and  literature  to  all,  it  may  still  rival  the  weakly 
patriotic  University  of  Wales. 


THE    TALE    OF    AN    ORGAN. 
By  T.  L,  OwKS,  Ganiarvon. 


HE  following  article 

was  found  amongst 

the    papers     of     a 

deceased  member  of 

press,   and    is    eii- 

ed  "  flecoUections  of 

Interview."     It    is 

bable  that  he  wrote 

of  the  interview  for 

the  usual  stereotyped 

1   afterwards    wrote 

butt   iuiiuwiu;4   fuller  and    more 

interesting  description  at  his  leisure,  as  he 

was  able  to  recollect  the  facts  from  time  to 

time.     It  proceeds, — 

"Some  years  ago,  wide-spread  interest 
was  creat^  throughout  the  county  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  presentation 
of  on  organ  to  the  chapel  of  the  Methodist 
connection  at  Pentregellit,  so  much  sii  that 
the  editor  of  the  Weekly  County  SqimhUer, 
upon  which  paper  I  was  then  employed, 
decided  to  send  a  representative  to  inter- 
view the  generous  donor.  This  important 
mission  fell  to  my  humble  lot,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  that 
I  set  about  to  arrange  an  audience ;  for  the 
subject  was  a  lord.  However,  I  experienced 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to 
his  lordship's  sanctum,  where  any  mis- 
givings which  I  might  have  felt  soon 
vanished  befure  the  charm  of  my  lord's 
fascinating  manner. 

" '  So  you  want  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
myself,'  proceeded  his  lordship,  after  I  had 
introduced  myself  and  my  message ;  '  well, 
you  know,  that  is  an  art  in  which,  as  in 
every  other  art,  practice  makes  master,  and 
being  rather  out  of  practice,  I  fear  you 
will  find  me  disappointing.  I  suppose  the 
customary  way  is  for  you  to  ask  questions, 
and  for  me  to  reply ;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  would  prefer  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say  in  connection  with  this  matter 
right  through,  and  leave  you  to  dress  it  for 
the  press.  We- yachtsmen,  you  know,  are 
fond  of  spinning  a  yarn.'  (Lord  Gellit 
was  a  celebrated  yachtsman). 

" '  I  daresay,'  he  continued,  '  you  have 


heard  a  great  deal  about  my  uncle, 
Williams,  GelUt,  who  waa  one  of  the  most 
prominent  exponents  of  the  principles  of 
the  great  political  party  to  which  he 
belonged.  Through  long  and  weary  years 
he  stood  for  them,  until  he  was  ultimately 
requested  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  title  Lord  Gellit.  His  departure  from 
this  life  ten  years  ago,  and  his  consequent 
resignation  of  the  seat  in  the  gilded 
chamber,  necessitated  my  acceptance  of  his 
title  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof. 
This  acquisition  very  nearly  proved  a 
calamity,  for  I  was  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  that  without  which  a  title  becomes  a 
nuisance.  I  had  no  money.  However, 
just  about  the  same  time  a  great  aunt 
followed  my  uncle  to  the  other  world, 
leaving  behind  her  an  age  record  of  102 
years,  and  a  fortune  of  several  thousands, 
— in  every  respect  a  timely  exit.  I  had 
some  other  things  too.  I  had  a  yacht  with 
a  Welsh  name, — Myfanwy;  and  aftar  my 
accession  to  the  title,  her  movements  were 
faithfully  recorded  by  your  brother 
scribblers.  One  day  she  was  reported  as 
having  left  a  certain  port,  the  next  as 
having  passed  such  and  such  a  point,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  also  reason  to  believe 
that  I  was  credited  by  some  with  the 
possession  of  a  good  heart,  while  others 
said  I  had  the  qualities  of  a  fool.  I  can't 
say,  but  perhaps  they  all  referred  to  the 
same  thing.  Anyway,  about  that  time  the 
yacht  '  Myfanwy,'  with  a  lai^e  party  and 
myself  on  board,  arrived  at  Abereog,  close 
by  here,  where  I  have  constructed  a  small 
private  wharf.  Extensive  preparations 
had  been  made  at  the  castle  to  receive  the 
guests  with  the  warmest  hospitality,  and  a 
right  merry  company  we  were, — old  school- 
mates, old  club-mates,  old  bachelors,  old 
wine,  and  what  else.  We  were  assembled 
in  this  very  room  one  evening,  and  I  asked 
my  friend  Lord  Gerald  Bayne,  the  brother 
of  my  wife,  who  was  then  the  Hon,  Claudia 
Bayne. — 

" '  Have     you     got     that    penny    still, 
Gerald?' 
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"  *  Yes,  old  boy/  replied  he,  *  IVe  got  it 
here  safe/ 

"  *  What  penny  was  that  ? '  enquired  some- 
one else. 

"  *  Lord  Gerald  and  myself,'  I  went  on  to 
explain,"  said  my  noble  informant,  "  some- 
time ago  happened  to  be  at  the  Terrier 
Club,  when  a  friend  came  up  to  us  and 
handed  Lord  Gerald  a  penny,  saying  that 
he  had  received  it  himself  with  the  request 
that  he  would  likewise  dispose  of  it  to  the 
first  friend  he  would  meet  with  a  bigger  nose 
than  he  had  himself.  Neither  of  us  were 
inclined  to  dispute  upon  that  particular 
point,  and  the  penny  was  accepted  with 
the  joke  in  good  part.  A  hearty  laugh 
ensued  among  the  company,  but  I  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  solemnity  I  could 
command  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
time  for  the  nasal  trophy  to  (|uit  its  present 
lodgiugs.  There  lived  in  the  village  close 
by  a  neighbour  who  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Nebuchodonozor  Jones,  and  who  kept  a 
shop.  This  shop  was,  and  is,  by  no  means 
a  big  establishment,  as  shops  go  nowadays. 
Indeed,  it  might  conveniently  be  extended 
to  twice  its  present  length  were  it  only  in 
order  to  aiccomraodate  the  proprietor's 
name  in  an  unabbreviated  form.  But  it 
was  the  only  two-windowed  shop  for  miles 
around,  which  gave  it  a  great  degree  of 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  folk, 
and  much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor 
himself.  The  latter  was  of  small  stature, 
but  possessed  an  uncommonly  big  nose. 
Whether  the  unusual  development  of  that 
important  organ  had  acted  debarringly 
upon  the  process  of  natural  growth  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  his  precious  body,  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain ;  neither  is 
it  recorded  that  its  extended  proportions 
had  any  influence  upon  Ncbuchodonozor's 
god-parents  in  their  selection  of  a  christian 
name.  One  important  piece  of  evidence 
has  been  preserved  from  the  distant  days 
of  the  christening.  The  old  nurse  who 
held  the  babe,  prophetically  remarked 
'  that  the  child  was  sure  to  make  its  mark  ; 
she  knew  by  its  nose.'  Such  was  the 
individual  to  whom  Lord  Gerald  was  to 
surrender  the  penny.  It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  proceed  forthwith  the  next 
day,  and  ample  directions  were  given  him 
as  to  the  position  of  the  shop. 


"  The  next  morning  came,  and  I  suppose 
the  company  forgot  all  about  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  previous  evening,  for  though 
Lord  Gerald  was  missed,  it  never  occurred 
to  any  of  them  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
village  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  penny.  I 
preferred  not  to  enlighten  them,  and 
followed  him  by  a  bye-path  unawares  to 
anyone.  I  arrived  at  the  village  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
my  friend  from  the  shop  by  Ted, 
Nebuchodonozor's  son,  while  the  old  man 
himself  stood  at  the  door  expostulating 
with  out-stretched  arms,  and  begging  of 
his  son  in  the  name  of  heaven  to  desist. 

" '  Oh,  Ted !  Ted !  Let  go !  What  will 
become  of  us  ?  He  is  a  gentleman ! '  cried 
the  old  man. 

"'Gentleman  or  not,  father,'  said  Ted, 
almost  breathless, '  I'm  not  going  to  let  any 
of  my  family  to  be  insulted  in  their  own 
house.     No,  I  swear  I  am  not.' 

**  Things  were  getting  worse,"  proceeded 
his  lordship,  "  and  I  felt  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  myself  visible,  though  I 
hesitated,  for  I  knew  Lord  Gerald  would 
not  for  the  world  wish  me  to  see  him  in 
his  present  plight.  But  I  knew  his 
antagonist  to  oe  a  determined  character. 
In  fact  he  was  employed  at  the  castle 
gardens,  and  my  appearance  on  the  scene 
was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  withdraw 
quickly. 

"  Though  I  secretly  admired  the  fellow's 
pluck,  I  had  to  make  a  show  of  great 
indignation  in  view  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Lord  Gerald's  sister  and  myself. 
I  told  the  father  that  the  services  of  his 
son  would  not  be  required  from  that 
moment  at  the  gardens,  and  the  old  man 
was  much  upset,  and  thundered  execrations 
upon  the  head  of  his  unruly  son.  *The 
gentilman  was  be  onnley  joccing,  yes 
indeed ;  what  is  the  boy  think,  my  lord,  to 
go  on  for  in  that  way  ? ' 

"Anyhow  we  both  returned  to  the 
castle,  and  kept  the  afiair  a  strict  secret. 
When  the  party  separated  about  a  fort- 
night afterwards,  I  sent  a  message 
privately  with  instructions  to  re-instate 
Ted  in  his  situation  as  my  under-gardener, 
and  to  pacify  the  old  shop-keeper  sent  a 
good    order   for  sundry  things  which    I 
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didn't  want    I  was  a  bit  dismayed  when 
the  bearer  returned  to  inform  me  that  the 
son  had  not  been  heard  of  at  home  since 
the  unfortunate  day.     It  appears  that  the 
old  man  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  order  I 
sent,  and  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  local 
gossips,  who  wrongly  think  they  perform  a 
most  appreciated  office  when  they  bring  the 
nobility  divers  tales  of  the  Nonconformists, 
that  Nebuchodonozor  had  actunlly  added  a 
sovereign  to  his   annual   contribution   at 
Pentregellit  chapel,  which  charitable  action 
he  probably  repeated  at  the  end  of  my  bill. 
**  Nothing  very  exciting  occurred  after 
this  for  some  time  in  that  peaceful  locality 
until  the  occasion  of  my  marriage  to  Lord 
Gerald's  sister.     In  the  following  summer  I 
became  the  proud  father  of  a  son  and  heir, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  twelve  months  old 
I  was  almost  crazy  with  him.     We  were 
cruising  along    the    west    coast,  and  we 
turned   in   to    Hoverton    for    the  annual 
regatta.     There  was  quite  a  fleet  of  yachts, 
which  formed  a  pretty  sight,  and  the  gay 
banners  streaming  in  the  breeze  presented 
an  object  of  unusual  attraction  to  the  boy, 
as  his  nurse  carried  him  along  the  deck. 
He  stretched  out  his  little  arms  towards 
the  bunting  displayed  on  one  of  the  yachts 
moored  close  by.     I  had  cautioned  Marian 
to  be  particularly  careful  lest  he  should 
happen  to  spring  suddenly  out  of  her  arms. 
Not  many  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  a 
loud  shriek,  and  quicker  than  I  could  turn 
in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  I  knew 
what  had  happened.     I  rushed  aft  only  to 
witness  the  nurse  plunge  in  her  fright  after 
the  sinking  child.     In   less  time  than   it 
takes  me  to  tell  you,  I  formed  the  third  in 
the  dangerous  tidal  stream.     I  remember 
being   grasped    with    a    deadly    grip    by 
Marian,  from  whom,  struggle  as  I  would,  I 
could  not  release  myself,  and  it  seemed  that 
we  must  both  share  a  watery  grave. 

"  I  was  some  days  afterwards  before  I 
recovered  sufficiently  to  hear  the  tale  of  my 
rescue.  I  woke  as  if  from  a  long  dream, 
and  the  first  words  I  heard  were  the 
doctor's.     He  was  speaking  to  Lady  Gellit 

•*  *  His  lordship  is  much  better  this  morn- 
ing,' my  lady,  he  said,  'in  fact  this  is  a 
very  gratifying  visit  for  me.  The  patients 
are  better  all  round.' 

"I  then  turned  round  in  my  bed,  in- 


quiringly, and  the  doctor  added, — ^'I  told 
you  he  was  better ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
coming  round  again,  my  lord ;  but  you 
must  keep  very  quiet,  and  if  you  do  so,  I 
will  come  again  in  the  evening  and  give 
you  an  account  of  your  narrow  escape. 
Your  lively  little  heir  and  his  nurse  are 
safe  on  board.' 

"  *  Thank  God,'  I  exclaimed,  and  sank 
into  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep.  When  I 
awoke  again  I  was  not  the  same  man,  and 
I  learnt  of  my  rescue  by  the  ship's  crew, 
and  how  a  brave  sailor  from  the  next  yacht 
had  saved  my  darling  boy ;  how  he  had 
been  swept  by  the  strong  tide  against  the  *" 
cable  of  his  vessel  and  had  sustained  a 
severe  injury  to  his  limb;  how  the  hero 
turned  out  to  be  Ted,  my  dismiss'^d  under- 
gardener;  how  Lady  Gellit  had  brought 
him  on  board  our  own  yacht,  and  had  given 
instructions  that  he  should  receive  every 
attendance ;  how  Marian's  request  to  be 
allowed  to  act  as  his  nurse,  and  her  sub- 
sequent devotion  had  divulged  a  strong 
attachment ;  and  many  other  things. 

"  Preparations  were  made  for  the  yacht 
to  return  forthwith  to  Abereog,  and  as  we 
sailed  thither,  I  felt  how  I  had  been  the 
means  of  driving  this  brave  lad  from  home 
with  a  wounded  heart,  and  was  now  taking 
him  back  with  a  wounded  limb.     I  vowed 
to  myself  that  I  would  spare  nothing  to 
heal  both.    A  comfortable  apartment  was 
set  up  for  him  at  the  castle.    The  best 
medical  advice  was  procured ;  Lady  Gellit 
paid  the  sick  room  frequent  visits;  and 
Marian   remained  his  constant  attendant 
Lady  Gellit  was  becoming  very  interested 
in  the  patient     She  had  discovered,  some- 
what to  her  surprise,  that  poor  Ted  had  an 
advanced   knowledge  of  music.     It  seems 
it  is  nothing  uncommon  in  Wales.     (I  as- 
sured  his  lordship  that  it  wasn't).     She 
brought  him  in  some  of  the  splendid  musical 
portfolios  which  she  possessed,  and  Ted  was 
delighted.     One  day  he  asked  Lady  Gellit 
if   Beethoven    was   still   alive ;    and    she 
replied, — *  No,  but  he  lives  in  his  works,' — 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  volume  on 
the  small  table.     Ted,  of  course,  understood ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  Marian  did,  for  she 
looked  towards  the  volume  with  a  some- 
what frightened  look.     Perhaps  the  poor 
girl  expected  to  see  the  shades  of  Beethoven 
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arise    from  between    the    covers    of    the 
valuable  portfolio. 

"  Nebuchodonozor  Jones  came  to  see  his 
son  almost  daily.     One  day  he  said, — 

"  *  Ted,  IVe  got  good  news  for  you  to- 
day ;  they've  decided  to  have  an  organ  at 
Pentregellit  Chapel ;  so  you  must  hurry 
and  get  well  to  play  the  new  instru- 
ment. 

•  "  *  If  anything  would  make  me  long  to 
recover,  father,'  Ted  replied,  *  it  would  be 
that.' 

"  Alas !  poor  boy,  it  was  not  to  be.  A 
relapse  set  in,  and  in  another  week  Ted 
passed  away  to  his  golden  harp. 

"After  the  burial,  I  sent  to  the  chapel 
friends  a  request  that  they  would  send  a 
deputation  to  the  castle  of  those  interested 
in  the  new  organ  movement,  and  from 
them  I  learnt  how  a  severe  and  prolonged 
struggle  had  taken  place  at  the  chapel  over 
the  propriety  of  having  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  a  religious  place  of  worship.  At 
first  the  '  noes '  carried  the  day,  but 
subsequently  the  '  ayes '  had  it.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great 

Erinciples  which  this  age  of  science  has 
rought  to  light  but  has  been  already  re- 


vealed in  the  old  religious  doctrines.*  At 
any  rate  it  is  indisputable  that  the  congrega- 
tion of  Pentregellit  Chapel  had  passed  from 
an  inorganic  to  an  organic  state.  I  requested 
their  acceptance  of  a  ^rand  organ  in  memory 
of  our  departed  friend.  A  plate  on  the  front 
of  the  instrument  bears  the  following, — 

l7i   memory    j/ 

Tkd  Joves 
0/  thit  villayt^ 
A  hero  who  lives  in  his  rvorks, 

"  And  Marian  now  understands." 
Here  his  lordship  concluded,  and  bade 
me  remain  for  luncheon.  He  also  asked 
me  not  to  refer  to  that  ptirt  of  his  narrative 
which  relates  to  Lord  Gerald,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  unpleasantness,  a  request  which  I  was 
of  course  only  too  happy  to  obey  when 
preparing  my  report  for  the  County  WeekJ/y 
Squdbbler,  and  if  events  should  deprive  me 
of  the  custbdy  of  the  present  manuscript^ 
I  hereby  ask,  as  a  favour,  that  the  contents 
be  not  published,  at  any  rate  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  distinguished  persons 
mentioned  in  it. — Charles  Grist,  reporter, 
Cov/nty  Weekly  Sqwahhler" 

*  Vide  Llbnob,  Bk.  I,  7. 
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24,  XL,  1731. — Went  this  morning  to 
Nanney,  had  pretty  much  discourse  about 
firewood, — ^f or  furnace, — ^and  other  matters ; 
met  there  with  my  friend  William  Vaughan, 
Evan  Vaughan,  &c.,  of  Corsygedol.  26th  ; 
this  day  the  ladies  of  Nanney,  Corsygedol, 
&c,  with  Evan  Vaughan,  Robert  Wynne, 
— brother  of  Dr.  Wynne, — and  others, 
were  at  the  furnace  to  see  us  cast  iron,  and 
stayed  there  several  hours. 

24,  XII. — ^Was  at  meeting  with  most 
of  my  family  where  were  two  strangers, 
William  Blackhouse  and  Robert  Jackson, 
both  belonging  to  Zealand  meeting  in 
Lancaster.  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  my  brother  and  relations  in  those 
parts.  They, — William  Blackhouse  most 
at  length, — ^had  excellent  and  living  service 
in  the  meeting. 

16,    L,    1732. — Received    letters    from 

23 


Rowland  Lloyd  of  Bala,  and  John  Lloyd, 
junior,  of  Rhiwedog,  about  the  bam  for 
a  meeting  place.  I7th;  went  to  Garth- 
yngharad,  and  got  from  the  secondary  the 
copy  of  yearly  records  of  Matthew  Hughes' 
house,  Bala,  outhouses,  &c.  18th ;  wrote 
to  M.  Hughes  of  Bala. 

24, 1. — Went  this  day  to  Bala  to  get  the 
bam  and  other  matters  in  order  for  yearly 
meeting;  took  an  ax^ount  of  houses  that 
were  capable  of  entertaining  friends,  and 
ordered  about  the  seating  of  the  bam,  &c. 
Spent  the  evening  in  company  of  John 
IJoyd  of  Rhiwedog,  Rowland  Lloyd,  and 
others. 

25, 1. — Went  to  see  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, &c.,  met  with  several  persons, 
acquaintances  as  John  Lloyd  of  Vron, 
Edward  Morris,  Alban  Parry,  and  others ; 
retumed  home.    27th ;  Went  to  see  Robert 
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Nanuey  at  Llwyn,  he  being  lately  returned 
from  London. 

2,  II. — Being  retired  in  the  evening 
my  heart  was  much  tendered  and  broken 
in  a  sense  of  my  low  condition,  and  the 
want  I  had  to  draw  more  near  to  the  Lord. 

5,  II. — Saw  in  the  dates  of  Parliament 
to-day  that  my  old  masters  Lloyd,  senior 
and  junior,  and  wives  had  got  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  selling  their  lands  in 
Montgomeryshire,  and  raising  out  of  the 
same  £3,600 ;  afterwards  pressed  and  5s.  in 
the  £  proposed  to  creditors. 

11,  II. — This  morning,  early,  set  out  for 
Bala  yearly  meeting ;  got  there  about  ten 
o'clock,  met  first  with  my  son,  Amos,  and 
his  master,  John  Peddon  from  Cheshire. 
Was  very  busy  in  placing  friends  in  their 
quarters.  This  evening  most  friends  came 
to  town ;  was  glad  to  meet  with  my 
cousins,  John  Merrick,  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  others.  Thither  also  came  my  son 
John,  and  Mr.  John  Payton,  &c.,  young 
Henry  Payton.  We  lodged  with  many 
others  at  the  Eagle,  and  had  good  quarters. 
About  four  o'clock  began  the  meeting  of 
ministers  at  the  White  Lion. 

12,  II. — This  morning  began  the  meeting 
of  sufferings  about  seven  o'clock.  I  was 
clerk  to  the  meetings,  and  also  read  all  the 
papers,  &c.,  being  disappointed  of  the 
assistance  of  our  good  friend,  James 
Griffiths,  the  assisting  clerk,  he  falling  ill 
at  Machynlleth.  About  nine  o'clock  began 
the  public  meeting  at  the  barn,  which  was 
very  full.  There  were  at  the  meeting,  as 
public  friends,  John  Fothergill,  John  Qobsil 
of  London ;  and  as  strangers,  Joshua  Toft 
of  Yorkshire,  Daniel  Badger  of  Bristol, 
John  King  and  Mary  Slater  of  Yorkshire, 
Agnes  Tomlinson  of  Preston,  Hannah 
Stevenson  of  Kendal,most  of  whom  had  their 
several  opportunities.  About  two  o'clock 
began  another  public  meeting,  where  some 
of  our  Welsh  friends,  as  John  Goodwin, 
Ellis  Lewis,  and  Arthur  Jones,  had  a  good 
time,  the  people  being  very  civil  and  atten- 
tive. Other  meetings  were  held  next  day, 
one  out  of  doors,  besides  the  meeting  of 
membera  for  church  affairs ;  and  the  next 
yearly  meeting  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Hay,  Brecon.  On  the  16th,  three  of  the 
travelling  friends  were  at  Dolgelley  and 


Tyddyn  y  Garreg.  Agnes  Tomlinson, 
Hannah  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Jones, — 
with  solemn  and  good  service,  also  at 
John  Eelsale's  house ;  Arthur  Jones  par- 
ticularly addressing  the  children  and  youth. 

22,  IL— Went  to  the  burial  of  Robert 
Owen  of  Dolserau. 

20,  III— Was  at  the  burial  of  Robert 
Owen's  mother  of  Tygwyn. 

11,  VII. — This  day  the  heiress  of  Nanney 
was  married  to  William  Vaughan  of 
C!or8ygedol  at  LlanfachretL 

13,  VII.— Went  via  Corris  to  Coed  Velin 
about  wood,  &c.,  and  thence  that  night  to 
Mathafam,  L.  Owen, — late  Taylor, — being 
with  me.  Had  hearty  welcome  from 
Esquire  Pugh,  had  pretty  much  discourse 
with  three  or  four  young  Oxonians  that 
were  there  that  evening. 

18,  VII. — Entered  the  50th  year  of  my  age. 

9,  VIII. — I  went  to  Nanney  and  dined 
there,  having  not  been  there  since  they 
were  married,  had  great  welcome.  Many 
of  my  particular  acquaintances  there  be- 
sides those  of  that  family,  as  Sir  William 
Wynne,  Robert  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Dr.  Wynne 
and  his  brother,  Edward  Owen,  secondary, 
and  others. 

29,  VIII. — A  merciful  and  tendering 
visitation  from  the  Lord  in  a  time  of  even- 
ing retirement,  and  desires  quickened  to 
redeem  the  time. 

5,  IL,  1733.— Heard  from  Ellis  Lewis 
that  they  had  a  good  and  peaceable  yearly 
meeting  at  the  Hay,  many  people,  but  not 
many  friends.  The  next  yearly  meeting 
appeared  to  be  at  Welshpool. 

20,  II. — Went  to  meeting  where  was 
Edward  Bebb  from  near  Llanidloes.  John 
Kelsale  was  much  broken  before  the  Lord, 
and  comforted  of  Him  when  retired  in  the 
evening.  The  saying  of  one  of  the  martyrs 
came  fresh  in  my  mind,  who  finding  him- 
self low  and  poor  inwardly,  as  he  was 
going  to  be  burnt,  was  much  dejected,  but 
before  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  cried  out 
with  great  joy  and  gladness, — "  He  is  come, 
He  is  come  ? "  which  words  so  sounded  in 
me  that  I  was  greatly  broken  into  tears 
and  sat  down  weeping.  I  could  not  then 
remember  who  this  martyr  was,  but 
since  find  it  to  be  that  good  man,  Robert 
Glover. 


JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 
By  Wiluam  Da  vies  (MynoryddJ. 


"  Trifles  make  perfection .  bat  perfection  ie 


TN  order  to  give  my  readers  a  conception 
-^  of  the  capacity  for  taking  pains  shown 
by  Edwards,  I  cannot  do  better  than  invite 
them  to  aee  the  wide  scope  of  his  reading 
in  connection  with  a  favourite  subject  of 
his, — 

"A  PhiloBopher  directing  the  attention 
Bu-raUei   "/**  ^'^^^^  '<*  '^*  cetehrated 'prece'pt 
■■kd»w_  'Know  Thyself,"  inscribed  over 
^'  *     a    niche    containing    a   hiist   of 
Thalea  —  the    great    father    of    ancient 
philosophy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  precept  in  question."    This  subject  is 
believed  to  be  en- 
tirely new  in  art, 
though  touched 
upon  so  frequent- 
ly both  in  ancient 
and  modem  liter- 
ature.    It  is  de- 
signed to  fore- 
shadow    some 
great /«^ure  phil- 
osopher rather 
than  represent 
any  one  of  the 

fast  time — to 
oreshadow  a 
venerable  man  in 
whom  true  wis- 
dom, knowledge, 
and  goodness  will 
happily  meet  to- 
gether and  glow 
with  an  intenser, 
brighter  radiance 
than  they  ever 
have  or  ever 
could,  perhaps,  in 
any  one  even  of 
the  most  illustri- 
ous in  the  by- 
gone historical 
period — a  man  in 
whose  large  clear 

mind  all  the  ..^ 

higher  sciences,  iF«maf\<ib>i 


when  far  more  perfected  than  they  are  at 
present,  will  find  an  ample  and  a  fit  abode ; 
and  whose  large  heart  will  direct  all  their 
concentrated  light  to  bear  upon  the  above 
fine  old  precept  of  Thales,  for  the  purpose 
of  dispelling  the  prejudices  and  ignorance 
which  have  long  darkened  the  minds  of  so 
great  a  number  of  mankind,  and  for  the 
purpose,  too,  of  infinitely  increasing  their 
comforts  and  happiness  by  the  multiform 
means  proceeding  from  a  true  knowledge 
of   themselves — a   knowledge    of    all    the 
laws,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  whereby 
the  Incomprehen- 
sible  regulates 
thehumanfamily 
in   the  shadow 
stretching     from 
the  cradle  to  the 
grava  Theyouth 
may  be  supposed 
to  be  one  whose 
very   soul    is 
ardently  imbued 
with  real   love 
for   the   kind  of 
knowledge   re- 
ferred to,  and  for 
all   things   great 
and    excellent. 
He     may    be 
deemed    also    to 
be    listening 
with  earnest 
reverence    and 
humility  to   the 
words    of    the 
great  man  before 
him,    who     may 
be    fancied    to 
conclude  his  ex- 
planation of  the 
comprehensive 
meaning   of    the 
I  sublime    precept 
under    oonsider- 
uorj  atioD,  with   the 
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following  simple  but  salutory  aphorism  in- 
scribed on  the  plinth  whereon  they  both 
stand, — *'  The  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise, 
and  the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  be  good."* 

Among  the  quotations  Edwards  added  to 
the  above  description  of  his  subject  are  the 
following, — 

Among  the  precepts  or  aphorifims  admitted  by 
general  consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  re- 
petition, there  is  none  more  famous  among  the 
masters  of  ancient  msdom,  than  that  compendious 
lesson,  TvQ6i  ffecwrby,  Be  acquainted  with  thyself. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate  which,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all 
the  speculation  requisite  for  a  moral  agent.  *  * 
•  •  All  the  lectures  of  Socrates  were  but  com- 
mentaries upon  this  saying. — Db.  Johnson. 
Bambler,  Vol.  I.  No.  24. 

Nothing  appeared  so  difficult  to  Thales  as  Self- 
knowledge.  To  him  we  owe  that  excellent  precept, 
which  was  afterwards  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  gold 
and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Know 
Thyself — a  precept  so  fraught  with  materials  for 
reflection,  and  so  sublime  in  its  wisdom,  that  it  is 
styled  by  Juyenal  **  heaTcn-descended,"  and 
ascribed  by  him  to  the  '*  bright-haired  "  god  him- 
self.— Aboebishop  Fbnelon.  Lives  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers, — Thales. 

This  epitome  of  wisdom  TKnow  Thyself)  may  be 
applied  to  the  gay  and  lisnt,  as  well  as  the  grave 
and  solemn  parts  of  life;  and  not  only  the 
philosopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real 
learning,  but  the  wit  and  the  beauty  may  miscarry 
in  their  schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal 
requisite,  the  knowledge  of  themselves.  — Db. 
Johnson.    Bambler,  Vol.  I.  No.  24. 

The  ancient  precept,  "  Know  Thyself,"  and 
the  modem  precept,  "Study  Natube,"  become 
at  last  one  maxim. — E.  W.  Emebson.  Nature,  an 
Essay  \  and  Orations,  page  16. 

To  know  oneself  is  wisdom. — Plato.  First 
Alcibiades. 

By  knowing  yourself,  you  will  pass  your  days  in 
happiness.     XENOFHON.     Cyropcedia,  Book  vii.  2. 

And  thus  the  study  of  Human  Affection  cannot 
fail  leading  me  towards  the  knowledge  of  Human 
Nature,  and  My-Self. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which,  by  nature,  has  the 
pre-eminence  above  all  other  science  or  knowledge. 
*  *  *  *  It  has  not  its  name  as  other 
philosophies,  from  the  mere  subtlety  and  nicety  of 
the  speculation;  but  by  way  of  excellence,  from 
its  heaiiK  superior  to  all  other  speculations ;  from 
its  presioing  over  all  other  sciences  and  occupations ; 
teaching  the  measure  of  each,  and  assigning  the 
just  value  of  everything  in  hfe.  By  this  science 
religion  itself  is  judged,  spirits  are  searched, 
prophecies  proved,  miracles  distinguished ;  the  sole 
measure  and  standard  being  tu^en  from    moral 

*  This  relief  wa«  exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arte  Court  at  the  Crystal 


rectitude,  and  the  discernment  of  what  is  sound  and 
just  in  the  affections.     *     •     •     • 

And  thus  Philosofhy,  which  judges  both  of 
herself,  and  of  every  thing  besides,  discovers  her 
own  province,  and  chief  command ;  teaches  me  to 
distinguish  between  her  person  and  her  likeness; 
and  shows  me  her  immediate  and  ]*eal  self,  by  the 
sole  privilege  of  teaching  me  TO  know  myself  and 
ivhat  belongs  to  me.  She  gives  to  every  inferior 
science  its  just  rank;  leaves  some  to  measure 
sounds,  others  to  scan  syllables,  others  to  weigh 
vacuums,  and  define  spaces  and  extensions',  but 
reserves  to  herself  her  due  authority  and  majesty ; 
keeps  her  state,  and  ancient  titie  of  viioe  dux, 
virtutis  indagatrix,  and  the  rest  of  those  just 
appellations  which  of  old  belonged  to  her,  when 
she  merited  to  be  ax>o8trQphized,  as  she  was  by  the 
Orator;*  **  Tu  inventrix  legum,  tu  magistra  morum 
et  disdplinoe,  ♦  •  •  Est  autem  unus  dies  bene  et 
ex  prceceptis  tuis  actus,  peccanti  immortalitati  ante- 
poneyidus,"  Excellent  mistress !  but  easy  to  be 
mistaken  whilst  so  many  handmaids  wear  as 
illustrious  apparel;  and  some  are  made  to  out- 
shine her  far,  in  dress  and  ornament. — LoBD 
Shaftesbtjby.  Characteristics,  Vol.  I.  pp.  297-9. 
Second  Edition. 

The  first  principle  of  Grecian  ethics  is  *'  Know 
Thyself." — ^Bosanquet.  New  System  of  Logic, 
page  74. 

To  know .  ourselves,  is  a  precept  which  the  wise 
in  all  ages  have  recommended,  and  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  Revelation  itself. — 
Beattie.    Essay  on  Truth.    Introduction,  xxi. 

While  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  nor  are  wise 
with  this  wisdom,  we  ccmnot  know  either  that 
which  would  be  evil  to  us,  or  that  which  would  be 
good.— Plato.    First  Alcibiades. 

Every  error  in  human  conduct  must  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or 
temporary,  and  happen  either  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  best  or  fittest,  or  because  our  know- 
ledge is,  at  the  time  of  action,  not  present  to  the 
mind.— Johnson.    Bambler,  Vol.  I.  No.  24. 

When  once  we  know  ourselves,  we  immediately 
and  easily  know  what  care  we  ought  to  take  of 
ourselves ;  whereas  while  we  are  ignorant  of  our- 
selves, we  shall  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  that  care. — Plato.    First  Alcibiades. 

Man  does  not  interrogate  his  nature  out  of 
simple  curiosity,  or  for  simple  erudition ;  he 
studies  his  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  improve 
it ;  he  learns  the  extent  of  his  capacities,  in  order 
thjEit  he  may  properly  direct  them.  The  aim, 
therefore,  of  all  such  inquiries  must  be  EEappiness. 
— Lewes.  History  of  Philosophy,  SeriDS  1,  Vol.  II. 
p.  143. 

We  should  not  say  a  man  knows  himself  as  he 
ought,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  own  powers ;  or  of 
those  duties  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  perform. — Socbates.  Mevnorabilia,  Book  iv. 
Sec.  2. 

Endeavour,  my  friend,  to  know  yourself  better ; 

—  -    -  -I  1  ■        ■■    ■     M^^l  -i^^L^lMJ^^— ^M,^^ 

*  Cicero  :  Tqbc.  Qiu«st.  Hb.  6, 
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and  be  not  of  the  ntunber  of  those  who  turn  all 
their  thoughts  to  the  affairs  of  others,  and  are,  the 
meanwhile,  utter  strangers  at  home.  Be  acquainted 
with  your  own  talents,  and  lose  no  occasion  of 
exerting  them  in  the  service  of  your  country. — 
SOCBATBS.    Ibid,  Bookiii.  Sec.  7. 

'Tis  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below, 
And  all  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know. 
Pope.     Essay  on  Man — concluding  Hues. 

If  thou  wouldst  know  thyself —thyself  as  others  see, 
If  others — on  thyself  thy  searching  eyes  must  be. 

SCHILLEB,  translated  by  Bttlweb. 

I  know  myself  now ;  and  feel  within  me 
A  place  above  aU  earthly  dignities. 
Shakspeabe,  Hen.  YIII.  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 

Man,  know  thyself !  all  wisdom  centres  there. — 
YouisrG. 

We  consider  our  own  nature  too  superficially. 
We  look  on  all  that  in  ourselves  with  wluch  we  can 
discover  a  resemhlanca  in  others ;  and  consider  these 
resemblances  as  the  materials  of  moral  knowledge. 
It  is  in  the  differences  that  it  actually  consists. — 
SheXiLET.  '*  Speculatione  on  MoraU^^'^  EaaaySy  <fcc., 
p.  67. 

'Tis  the  sublime  of  man, 
Our  noontide  majesty,  to  know  ourselves 
Part  and  proportions  of  a  wrondrous  whole. — 
CoLEBiDaE.    Quoted  by  Pbofessob  Owen,  in 
Orr*a  Circle  of  the  ScienceSj  Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

The  first  of  the  four  books  by  Confucius, — ^the 
Ta-heo,  or  "toeat  Study,"  is  intended  to  show 
that  in  the  knowledge  and  government  of  one's 
self  the  economy  and  government  of  a  family  must 
originate;  and  going  on  thence  to  extend  the 
principle  of  domestic  rule  to  the  administration  of 
a  province,  it  deduces  from  this  last  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  should  prevail  in  ordering  of  the 
whole  empire. — Chambers^  Papers  for  the  People, 
N.  77,  "  Confucius,"  p.  12. 

Laon-tze,  the  most  eminent  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Confucius  in  philosophy,  insisted,  above 
all  thinss,  upon  the  importance  of  self-knowledge 
and  self-government;  holding  that  he  alone  is 
truly  enlightened  who  knoivs  himself,  and  he  alone 
truly  powerful  who  is  able  to  conquer  himself. — 
Ibid,  pp.  4-5. 

Nid  adnabyddus  ond  a  adnebydd  ei  hun, — 
Doethineb  y  Cymry, — ascribed  to  Cadog, 
quoted  by  Archdeacon  Williams  in  his 
**  Qomer,"  p.  148.  from  p.  15  of  the 
"Myfyrian  Archaeology,"  Vol.  m. 

O  ddeall,  deall  peth  wyd.  —  Cadog.  Vide 
Williams'  "Gomer,"  p.  139. 

DeaU  a  wybydd.— Cadog.  Vide  Williams' 
"Gomer,"p.  139. 

Nid  goleuni  ond  deall. — Cadog.  Vide  Williams' 
"Gomer,"p.  141. 

Most  people  deride  or  vilify  their  nature ;  it  is  a. 
better  thing  to  endeavour  to  understand  it. — 
Spinoza  {vide  Westminster  Review,  July,  1855.) 

Our  actions  can  only  be  good  if  we  know  our- 
selves ;  he  who  knows  not  his  own  mind  will  never 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  which  is 


exactly  the  same  as  if  the  right  thing  were  not 
right. — Goethe's  Opinions,  p.  67. 

**Act  considerately "  is  the  practical  version  of 
'*  Know  thyself."  Neither  maxim  is  either  law  or 
demand,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  target  at  which  we 
ought  always  to  aim,  though  we  cannot  always  hit 
it.  It  were  well  if  men  could  ascertain  the 
difference  between  the  infinite  end  and  the  limited 
means,  and  if  they  could  by  slow  degrees  ascertain 
the  exact  range  of  their  powers. — Ooethe^s  Opinions, 
p.  58. 

How  can  I  come  to  know  myself  ?  Not  by  con- 
templation, but  by  action  only.  Do  your  duty 
and  you  will  know  your  value.  What  is  my  duty  ? 
The  demands  of  the  day. — Ibid,  p.  3. 

To  do  that 
Which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life  is 
The  prime  wisdom. — ^Milton. 

*'  Oh  I  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us — 
It  would  frae  many  a  blunder  free  us  I  " 

BUBNS. 

"  October  6, 1848.     Received  the  order  to 

Aito-reUef  execute  the  monumeDt  for  W.  W. 
of  Hope."  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Alresford  Hall, 
near  Colchester.  To  cost  £258  exclusive 
of  extras." 

"  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
monument  of  great  beauty  and  refinement," 
wrote  a  critic,  **  in  the  retired  studio  of  Mr. 
J.  Edwards,  at  40,  Robert  Street,  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  It  is  to  be  erected,  we  under- 
stand, in  a  church  at  Colchester  (St. 
Botolph's),  by  W.  Warwick  Hawkins,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  his  brother,  in  commemoration 
of  their  widely  respected  parents  and  of 
their  youthful  brother  and  sister.  The 
work  altogether  will  be  not  less,  we  should 
say,  than  fifteen  feet  high  by  six  feet 
wide.  It  is  made  of  three  kinds  of  Italian 
marble,  so  disposed  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
sculptured  part,  which  is  in  a  fine  white 
piece,  and  is  a  production  of  so  much 
excellence  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  had  it  been  found  by  Dr. 
Layard  among  the  ancient  sculptures  of 
Nineveh,  it  would  be  hailed  as  an  ac- 
quisition of  immense  value,  and  treasured 
in  the  British  Museum  with  the  utmost  care. 

"It  represents  the  'Daughter  of  Faith, 
unfading  Hope,'  who,  among  her  other 
beneficent  services  to  man,  illumes  '  the 
dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb.' 
Robed  in  sculptural  beauty,  she  stands,  in 
this  admirable  work  of  art,  all  calm  and 
erect,  not  'hid  behind  the  dragon-winged 
Despair,'  but  in  *  her  radiant  might '  is  un- 
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obstructed  to  the  view.    With  one  hand 
she  trustiDgly  presses  her  bosom,  which  is 
covered  over   with   the  rich  folds  of   her 
ample  drapery ;   with  the  other  she  rests 
firmly  on  the  anchor — '  the  anchor  of  the 
soul,'  as  the  sacred  volume  leaning  against 
it  characterises  the  heavenly  '  hop? '  given 
to  us ;  while,  with  an  expression  the  most 
pure  and  deep,  she  looks  high  heavenward, 
aa  if  breathing  the  words 
of  the  inspired  Psalmist, — 
'  Mine  eyes  are  unto  thee,  0 
Qod  the   Lord  ;  in  Thee  is 
my    trust ; '    which    words 
are    given    in    raised    and 
polished     letters     on     the 
monument    itself,    immedi- 
ately below  the  figure. 

"The  solemn  connection 
of  this  heavenward  look  and 
earnest  aspiration  with  the 
mournful  resting-place  of 
the  departed,  and  with  the 
bnmble  assurance  that  the 
'  shadow  of  death '  shall 
indeed  be  'turned  into  the 
morning,'  is  effectually  in- 
dicated by  the  urn  on  her 
left  side,  on  which  is  given 
the  classic  symbol  of  the 
soul  ascending,  while  that  of 
the  body  is  reposing  in  the 
dreamless  sleep  below ;  and 
on  which  is  aitio  seei>  the 
ui>>uogia>i.  of  the  Redeemer, 
between  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  placed  above  the 
symbol  of  Eternity  and  its 
cycles  of  everlasting  change 
from  renovation  to  decay, 
from  life  to  death  in  con- 
tinual succession ;  and  these 
are  accompanied  by  the 
motto,  — '  Mors  est  janua 
melioris  vitce,' — Death  is  the 
gate  to  a  better  life  Nor 
are  these  the  only  accessories 
in  the  design,  while  each  is 
made  so  unobtrusive  as  to  be  ., 

almost    umioticeable.     For  ' 

inasmuch  as  the  feeling  of 
hope  is  deemed   to   be  to   ^ 
the  human  mind  what  the 
morning    star    is    to    the 


rising  sun, — the  harbinger  of  the  bright 
orb  yet  to  arise,  as  a  vast  sign,  we  trust,  of 
the  sure  dawning  in  unfading  glory  of  the 
great  day  eternal, — so  is  the  morning  star 
of  hope  here  seen  high  above  her  upturned 
face.  And  inasmudi  as  hope  not  un- 
frequently  imparts  to  the  mind  a  blessed 
light  amidst  the  dark,  heavy  clouds  that 
often  encompass  man's  terrestrial  existence. 
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so,  in  this  fine  monumental  relievo,  are  the 
clouds  seen,  and  the  light  too,  as  of  a  large 
halo ;  and  in  the  light,  gleaming  as  it  were 
most  mysteriously  from  the  head  of  the 
figure,  there  is  a  lambent  flame  observable, 
encircled  by  a  sign  evidently  denoting  it 
as  a  flame  for  ever  unquenchable.  This 
induces  us  to  conclude  our  slight  descrip- 
tion of  a  true  work  of  abstract  art  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  Campbell,  who  says, — 

'  Etenial  Hope  1  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  note  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  be^an  -but  not  to  fade. 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o*er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile.' " 

"We  have  lately  viewed  with  much 
gratification  a  monument  by  Mr.  J. 
Edwards,  sculptor,"  wrote  another  critic, 
"  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Wm.  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  and  Mary  Ann,  his  wife,  about  to  be 
erected  by  their  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  W. 
Warwick  Hawkins,  is  the  member  for 
Colchester.  It  includes  a  figure  of  Hope, 
in  high  relief,  the  size  of  life,  with  an 
anchor  and  the  Bible  by  her  feet,  and  a 
vase  at  her  side,  inscribed  *  Mora  est  janua 
nielioria  vitce*  and  bearing,  amongst  other' 
emblems,  the  monograms  of  our  Saviour, 
the  poppy,  the  cocoon,  from  which  the 
butterny  is  escaping  (the  soul  quitting  its 
earthly  habitation),  and  the  Egyptian 
winged  globe,  the  symbol  of  eternity.  On 
the  Anchor  will  be  found, '  It  is  good  that 
we  should  hope,' '  Hope  is  the  anchor  of  the 
soul,'  '  Hope  to  the  end.'  Above  the  up- 
turned head  of  the  figure,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lambent  flame,  is  the 
morning  star;  and  the  dispelled  clouds, 
shown  on  the  tablet  forming  the  back- 
ground, give  a  slightly  indicated  *  glory.' 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  pure  devotional 
feeling,  and  is  most  carefully  and  delicately 
finished." 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  have  seen 
Wattt'  ^  another  conception  of  the  subject 
"  ^"^•'*  of  Hope,  as  rendered  by  the  great 
painter,  G.  F.  Watts,  RA.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  splendid  achievements  of 
this  painter,  and  with  profound  admiration 
for  many  of  his  works,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  my  mind 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried 


out  his  idea  of  Hope.  A  frail  female  figure 
is  crouching  on  a  globe,  her  garments  are 
soiled  and  clinging  to  her  limbs,  her  feet 
bedabbled  with  mud,  she  has  a  lyre  in  her 
hand,  but,  apparently,  all  the  strings  are 
broken,  and  yet,  she  is  attempting  to  play 
the  instrument!  Her  eyes  are  bandaged 
tiorhtly,  and,  behind  her,  high  up  is  a  sUir ! 
What  for  ? 

I  remember  that  years  a^  a  demented 
creature  used  to  go  about  London  with  a 
broken  down  French  hand  organ,  with  its 
high  back,  and  which  rested  on  a  stick.  It 
was  so  imperfect  that  not  a  note  of  any 
tune  could  be  made  out,  and  yet  this 
melancholy  being,  as  he  turned  the  handle, 
seemed  as  though  he  was  listening  to 
heavenly  music!  When  I  fijrst  saw  the 
photograph  of  Mr.  Watts'  Hope,  there 
was  no  title  underneath,  so  I  asked  myself 
"  What  is  it  ? "  It  reminded  me  of  the  poor 
street  idiot,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  came 
to  was  that  it  was  meant  for  Despair. 
When  I  ascertained  afterwards,  to  my 
surprise,  that  it  was  Hope,  I  looked  for 
a  solution  of  the  riddle,  and  I  found,  with 
some  effort  though,  that  there  was  one 
string  unbroken ! 

This    made    me  think  of    the  musical 
magician  Paganini,  who  consoled 

***  "  *  himself  in  prison  with  his  violin, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  one  string.  But 
what  a  contrast  to  the  string  of  a  lyre ! 
That  has  but  one  note,  but  on  the  single 
string  of  a  violin  what  a  range !  With  the 
marvellous  deftness  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  the  sweep  of  the  bow  in  the 
right  hand,  what  a  scope  there  was  for  the 
genius  of  Paganini !  Had  his  left  hand 
only  been  able  to  clutch  his  instrument,  as 
Hope  does  the  lyre,  and  his  right  hand 
only  able  to  strike  that  one  wire,  I  feel 
sure  that  Despair  would  soon  have  over- 
whelmed him. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Edwards  ever 
saw  this  work  of  Mr.  Watts.  I  never 
heard  him  refer  to  it.  It  is,  however,  quite 
clear  that  his  conception  of  that  power  in 
the  soul  was  the  furthest  removed  from 
Despair.  There  is  such  dignity,  such  an 
uplifting,  such  faith.  The  twin  sisters, — 
Hope  and  Trust, — what  a  noble  pair ! 

In  the  diary  I  find  the  following  entry, — 

"July    24,    1854.     Went    to    fix    the 
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montiment   for    Wm.    Hawkins,   Esq.,   of 
Colchester." 

It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  the 
Along  date  of  receiving  the  order  to 
deUy.  execute  this  work  that  it  was  a 
long  time  in  hand.  I  remember  Mr. 
Edwards  telling  me  that  he  had  some 
trouble  over  it.  Mr.  Hawkins  became 
impatient  at  the  delay,  and  indeed 
threatened  to  cancel  the  commission;  he 
also  thought  the  amount  ultimately  charged 
was  too  high.  There  was  a  talk  of  an 
action  at  law.  Mr.  Edwards,  knowing  the 
amount  of  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  his  ambition  to  make  it  a  fine  work  of 
art,  was  prepared  to  contest  the  action. 
He  consulted  another  sculptor,  a  man 
eminent  in  the  profession,  the  late  John 
Foley,  B.A.,  and  asked  him  to  come  and 
give  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  The  result  was  the  following 
letter, — 

17,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's  Park, 

July  10th,  1854. 

Dear  Sir,— 500  g^uineas  would,  I  feel,  be  a  very 
moderate  price  for  the  monument  you  have  just 
completed  to  William  Hawkins,  Esq.  Chantrey 
would  not  have  executed  so  large  and  elaborate  a 
work  for  a  less  sum  than  800  guineas,  and  it  ffi^es 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  that  he  could  not  nave 
carried  it  out  more  conscientiously  in  all  its  parts 
than  you  have  done.  - 1  am,  dear  Sir,  very  faith- 
fully yours,  J.  H.  Foley. 

Joseph  Edwards,  Esq. 

This  letter  carried  conviction  to  the 
",JnH  of  Mr.  Hawk'n**.  and  an  end  was  put 
iO  1  igatiuii.  WttH  it  not  an  irony  of  late 
th  it  the  subject  of  Hope  should  be  allied 
to  so  much  anxiety,  if  not  fear  ? 

While  the  monument  was  in  progress. 


TheveiTet  Mr.  Edwards  asked  me  to  come 
^P-  and  assist  him  in  the  carving  of 
it.  I  spent  several  weeks  there.  He  was 
rather  token  by  a  velvet  cap  which  I  wore. 
It  had  been  made  for  me  by  Miss  Jane 
Lloyd,  to  whom  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  He  said  he  would  be  so  glad  to 
have  one  like  it  I  induced  myJ^Aincee 
to  make  him  a  present  of  one.  He  was 
delighted  with  it.  Then  came  the  difficulty 
of  acknowledfidng  the  kindness.  He  bought 
an  exquisite  rrayer  Book,  with  gilt  edges, 
a  dasp,  and  a  brass  cross,  with  passion 
flowers  entwined,  on  the  cover.  Then  he 
was  puzzled  what  to  put  inside.  He  would 
not  write  anything  on  the  book  itself,  but 
he  prepared  four  or  five  forms  on  slips  of 
paper  and  consulted  me  as  to  which  he 
would  insert.  I  decided  on  one  that  ran 
thus, — 

J.  E.  to  J.  Zi. 

With  sincerest  wishes  for 

unalloyed  happiness, 

I  told  him  I  liked  that  because  it  had  a 
pun  in  it.  ''^A  pun,"  said  he,  astonished, 
"where?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "she  is  now 
Miss  Lloyd, — she  will  not  be  that  when 
she  marries  me,  so  it  is  quite  right  to  wish 
her  *  un-a-Lloyd '  happiness,  is  it  not  ? "  He 
burst  out  laughing,  because  he  had  never 
noticed  it,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  do.  I 
saw  there  was  a  blue  silk  book-mark  in  it, 
so  I  said  to  him, — "  I  hope  that  book-mark 
is  not  in  the  burial  service  ! "  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  said  with 
emotion, — "  Good  heavens,  I  hope  not.  I 
know  what  I'll  do, — I'll  put  it  in  the 
marriage  service ! "    And  that  was  done. 


«*  8TE0NG    IRON    ISLET    OF    THE    SEA." 


A  LONE  it  stands  amid  the  surge 
-^"^     Unhlessed  by  either  lawn  or  lea, 
Scarcely  the  sun  will  touch  its  verge, 
This  iron  islet  of  the  sea. 

I  am  alone ;  though  dowered  with  life. 
Naked  of  life's  sweet  sympathy ; 

Fain  would  I  share  with  thee  thy  strife, 
Stem  iron  islet  of  the  sea. 

A  myriad  storms  have  spent  their  power 
On  thee.    Ten  myriad  waves  on  thee 

Have  bent  and  broken ;  and  thy  tower 
Scorned  all,  grim  islet  of  the  sea. 

To  thee  doth  jx^int  no  lover's  hand, 
No  lover's  voice  saith, — *'  Love !  That  we 


Might  dwell  together  on  the  strand 
Of  that  fair  islet  in  the  sea ! " 

On  thee  no  maiden's  answering  eye 
Doth  lock  and  droop  in  sanctity 

And  dream, — **  How  fair  to  live  and  die 
On  that  pure  islet  in  the  sea ! " 

On  thee  no  twittering  swallow's  nest 
Is  built  and  woven  daintily. 

Nor  sun-smit  shower  doth  softly  rest. 
Desolate  island  of  the  sea ! 

Still  canst  thou  never  cringe  or  falter, 
Lo,  on  thy  step  I  bow  my  knee, 

Nature's  old  and  grandest  altar, 
Strong  iron  islet  of  the  sea ! 


D,  M,  J^-TU^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


VITAL  8FABK. 


"PEOPLE'S  love  or  dislike  for  every  institution  is 
derived  most  frequently  from  its  originators, 
and  from  those  who  are  in  closest  connection  with 
it.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  majority  of  x>eople 
to  look  at  any  institution  or  system  as  distinct 
from  individuals.  Be  the  thing  as  good  as  it  may, 
its  existence  and  its  success  dex)end  to  a  g^eat 
extent  on  the  character  of  the  people  connected 
with  it.  And  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  good  a  principle  may  be,  considerably 
more  importance  is  attached  to  the  practice  of  it. 
One  might  go  further,  and  say  that  many  an 
institution,  which  in  itself  is  unjust  and  an  abuse, 
is  often  tolerated,  and  at  times  is  even  acceptable, 
because  of  the  virtuous  character  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  it.  From  a  Scriptural  point  of  view, 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State  is  an 
utter  injustice.  But  if  all  the  priests,  bishops,  and 
archbishops  of  the  Established  Church,  without 
exception,  were  moral,  industrious,  and  godly- 
minded  men,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
any  Dissent  worth  talking  about  in  Wales  to-day. 
There  are  comparatively  few  people,  I  think,  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
and  have  the  success  of  spiritual  belief  close  to  their 
hearts,  that  do  not  agree  with  a  church  pastorate 
in  so  far  as  its  principles  are  concerned.  And  what 
is  more  natural  or  reasonable  ?  Whilst  men  remain 
in  need  of  being  taught  and  trained,  and  of  being 
nourished  with  the  sustenance  of  religion,  a  value . 
will  be  set  on  whomsoever  that  can  satisfy  the 
need, — no  matter  who  may  do  the  work, — whether 
it  be  an  elder  or  a  preacher.  And  what  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  entrust  the  work  to  the  one  who 
has  the  highest  talents,  learning,  and  devotion 
to  the  work  P  And  what  is  more  reasonable,  if  a 
man  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work,  than  to  pay 
him  for  his  labour  ?  The  decrees  of  society  ordain 
a  salary  for  domestic  service,  and,  surely,  the 
Qospel  is  not  less  willing  to  pay  its  obligations 
than  society.  Some  people,  forsooth,  consider 
themselves  too  saintlysto  pay  for  religious  services. 
"  WhatP    Pay  a  man  for  doing  his  duty  ?"  they 


say.  Yes,  of  course ;  is  it  not  for  doing  his  duty 
that  a  man  is  paid,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  in  every 
case  P 

But  what  I  am  referring  to  is  this, — the 
antagonism  that  some  classes  of  religionists  have 
shown  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  is  to  be 
attributed,  most  frequently,  to  one  of  two  things, — 
either  to  avarice,  or  to  the  prejudice  that  has  been 
created  by  unworthy  pastors,  or  by  those  who  ape 
the  priest.  The  ministration  of  Bhys  Lewis  had  left 
a  good  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  congregation 
that  had  called  him  to  serve  it.  And  it  could  not 
have  done  otherwise,  for,  besides  being  a  young 
man  of  powerful  mind  and  noble  heart,  he 
possessed  a  large  store  of  common  sense, — an 
article  which  is  essential  to  a  pastor,  and  indeed  to 
everyone  who  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  men 
of  different  conditions.  "His  physical  weakness  was 
not  of  much,  if  of  any,  disadvantage  to  his  in- 
fluence. Perhaps  his  long  illness  disarmed  the 
attacks  of  those  who  were  by  nature  inclined  to  be 
touchy,  and  gained  the  true  and  warm  sympathy 
of  others.  He  burthened  himself  with  as  much 
work  as  his  shoulders  could  stand ;  and  many 
marvelled, — when  they  considered  how  he  never 
neglected  to  visit  the  sick  and  renegade,  how  he 
never  neglected  to  go  after  the  wanderers,  besides 
being  regular  in  his  attendances  at  all  the  meetings, 
and  fulfilling  many  other  duties, — how  it  was  he 
was  able  to  prepare  such  excellent  sermons.  The 
engine  of  his  soul, — if  I  may  so  call  it, — worked  so 
powerfully  and  determinedly  that  it  did  not  stop 
even  when  his  health  failed.  As  the  sea  heaves  and 
foams  for  some  time  after  the  wind  has  subsided, 
or  as  the  train  is  seen  to  go  on  after  the  steam  has 
been  shut  off,  so  Rhys  Lewis,  for  a  time,  after  his 
strength  had  been  brought  low,  even  down  to  the 
ground,  went  on  just  the  same  with  his  work. 
This  made  his  death  appear  a  sudden  one  to  many 
people,  though  it  was  not  so  really,  and  though  to 
him,  persomdly,  it  seemed  like  something  that  had 
occurred  in  the  past, — before  it  took  place.  But 
the  end  came;  and  when  it  was  whispered  that 
Rhys  Lewis  was  dead,  a  silent  note  of  grief  went 
through  the  hearts  of  his  acquaintances ;  and,  like 
those  who  have  been  carefully  watching  the 
setting  of  the  sun  on  a  summer's  evening,  and 
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oontemplatiyely  waiting  to  note  its  parting  rays, 
they  shook  the'ir  heads  in  sorrowful  happiness. 

After  Hhys  Lewis'  death  the  congregation  was 
consoled  by  their  having  a  sensible  and  religious 
man,  and  one  able  to  act  as  their  leader,  in  the 
person  of  David  Davies.  That  is  to  say,  David 
Davies  was  quite  as  able  to  ''cadw  seiat**'  as 
many  a  preacher.  No  doubt  the  reader  remembers 
what  sort  of  a  man  David  Davies  was.  He  was 
almost  a  man  of  one  book.  He  seldom  used  to  see 
a  newspaper,  and  didn't  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
times ;  but  he  used  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings 
and  the  assemblies  with  regularity.  David  had 
never  been  seen  at  a  concert,  or  an  eisteddfod ; 
but,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  was  at  every  prayer 
meeting  and  **seiat."  He  did  not  meddle  with 
politics,  and  at  election  times  he  regularly  gave  his 
vote  to  the  one  who  was  most  generally  backed  up 
by  the  religious  ones.  In  his  view,  life  was  good 
for*  nothing  but  to  be  religious, — and  religious  in 
the  sense  he  put  on  the  word.  He  was  wonderfully 
narrow  minded,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  sort  of  depth  in  him.  He  was  not  much  of 
a  farmer ;  and  if  David  was  not  religious,  he  was 
nothing  in  the  world;  he  was,  indeed,  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  creatures.  The  farm,  the  fair,  the 
monthly  meeting,  chapel,  the  ''sasiwn,t*'  the  con- 
nexional  **  diary,"  the  almanac,  the  Treasury, 
James  Hughes'  Exposiiion  of  the  Bibles  and  the 
chapel, — especially  the  two  last, — those  were  his 
world  and  life.  He  was  narrow  minded  as  has 
been  said,  but  not  sour.  His  religion  had  made 
fixed  an  ever  present  gentleness.  I  never  saw  him 
laugh  without  tears  being  at  the  same  time  in  his 
eyes, — and  that  while  sitting  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pulpit.  I  don't  think  all  the  fun  in  the  world 
could  have  made  him  laugh,  but  I  know  that 
David  Davies  knew,  as  the  son  of  Jesse  knew,  all 
about  the  happiness  of  those  *^  on  the  right  hand  of 
Gk)d."  He  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Abel 
Hughes,  with  regard  to  his  gifts  and  mental 
cultivation,  but  he  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  re- 
ligiousness of  that  revered  man,  and  it  was  not 
for  nothing  that  he  had  passed  years  in  his 
company.  His  thoroughness,  in  what  was  so 
characteristic  of  him,  had  secured  him  more  respect 
than  admiration,  especially  among  young  people. 
The  older  members  who  belonged  to  Bethel  Ohapel, 
who  had  nearly  finished  their  struggle  with  life,  and 
had  grown  weary  with  their  trials,  regretted  that 
they  had  not  lived  a  life  more  like  that  of  David 
Davies ;  and  the  young,  though  they  respected  his 

*  *'  Cadw  seiat "  is  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation  in  a  meeting 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  members  of  a  religious 
fraternity.  For  this  purpose,  great  presence  of  mind  and  strong 
common  sense  and  the  gift  of  ready  utterance  are  necessary.  A 
*'  blaenor  seiat "  is  always  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  a  chairman. 

t  As9ociation,—itie  big  annual  administrative  and  preaching 
meeting. 


godliness,  avoided  looking  on  him  as  a  pattern  for 
them  to  copy.  As  I  grow  old,  and  in  my  most 
serious  moments,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  a  life  like  that  of  David  Davies  is  the  only  Ufe 
worth  living.  When  a  man's  tether  has  got  so 
short  that  it  will  not  give  at  aU  when  pulled,  and 
when  he  feels  that  the  only  great  event  before  him 
in  this  world  is  to  die,  nothing  tempts  him  to  laugh 
in  the  way  he  U3ed  to  in  his  folly  in  the  times 
gone  by, — ^he  no  longer  thinks  so  much  about  his 
position,  his  gaining  respect,  and  his  little  official 
post,  his  politics,  or  his  money.  When  the 
evening  of  life  has  fallen  on  a  man,  how  empty  all 
the  bufPettings  there  are  in  the  world,  appear !  Of 
what  importance  is  it,  then,  whether  our  residence 
is  a  hovel  or  a  palace  ?  Of  what  importance  is  it 
who  is  the  Prime  Minister  P  The  story  told  about 
the  Bev.  John  Hughes  of  Pont  Bobert  is  without 
parallel.  When  one  of  his  brethren  went  to  visit 
him  on  his  death  bed,  expecting  to  hear  something 
of  his  past  trials  and  vast  experience,  and  asked, — 
**  Well,  dear  John,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  "  his 
answer  was, — "Fairly  well.  What's  going  on  in 
Parliament,  nowadays,  eh  ?  " 

In  my  serious  hours,  I  say,  I  look  at  David 
Davies'  life  with  envy,  but  to  a  man  with  a  healthy, 
lively  mind,  a  Ufe  like  that  of  David  Davies  would, 
perhaps,  appear  to  be  selfish.  He  was  an  old 
bachelor,  and  it  may  be  that  the  selfish  element  un- 
consciously increases  in  him  who  lives  a  single  life. 
After  all,  doesn't  self  govern  every  man,  only  it 
wears  different  aspects  ?  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
essentials  of  religion  is  unselfishness,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  is  nothing  like  religion  for 
developing  a  consciousness  of  self,  and  for  putting 
a  value  on  everything  connected  with  one*s  self. 
What  is  there  like  religion  for  bringing  a  man  to 
realise  his  individualism,  his  character,  and  his 
future  ?  These  things  are  only  different  aspects  of 
selfishness.  The  man  who  is  humble,  especially, 
shows  clearly  that  his  self  has  had  a  large  share 
in  his  contemplations. 

But  I  am  wandering.  It  was  comforting  to  the 
church  of  Bethel  to  remember  that  the  weekly 
meetings,  such  as  the  "  seiat "  and  prayer  meeting, 
would  not  suffer  much  whilst  David  Davies 
lived.  The  other  elder, — Alexander  Phillips  f^Eoa 
Prydain^Jy — seldom  gave  his  presence  at  these 
meetings.  In  his  own  sphere  as  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  and  as  the  one  who  took  care  of  the  church 
books,  the  Eos  was  excellent.  But  he  was  scarcely 
seen  once  a  quarter  in  the  **  seiat"  and  prayer 
meeting.  When  the  Sabbath  came,  he  was  like  one 
Trilling  snakes,  or  covering  up  a  corpse,  as  the  Welsh 
saying  goes.  He  scarcely  took  time  enough  to  eat, 
and  the  "pitch -fork"  was  oftener  between  his 
*  The  elder's  bardic  name,  meaning  "  The  Nightingale  of  Britain." 
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teeth  than  a  spoon  or  fork.  He  had  a  choir 
meeting  at  one  o*clobk  in  the  afternoon,  another  at 
five,  and  one  again  after  evening  sermon,  and 
there  was  more  noise  than  there  were  empty  dishes 
in  his  house.*  One  of  the  things  that  gave  most 
joy  to  the  Eos'  mind,  and  quieted  his  conscience 
when  he  looked  at  the  past,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Bethel  choir  had,  under  his  leadership,  sung  the 
'*  Vital  Spark"  most  efficiently  after  Bhys  Lewis' 
death.  If  truth  must  be  told,  Eos  Prydain  and 
his  choir,  with  praiseworthy  foresight,  had  been 
practising  the  '* Vital  Spark"  for  some  months 
before  the  death  of  the  minister.  It  was  not  in  the 
chapel,  of  course,  that  the  practices  took  place, — 
that  would  have  been  too  suggestive,  but  in  the 
Eos'  own  rented  house.  As  a  consequence,  when 
the  sad  event  took  place,  the  Eos  and  his  choir 
were  ready  with  the  **  Vital  Spark."  Always  after 
this, — conscious  that  he  and  his  choir  were  prepared 
to  sing  an  excellent  piece  of  music,  but  still  a  piece 
which  they  could  only  sing  on  paticular  occasions, 
— Eos  would  frequently,  when  the  minister  was 
preaching  his  sermon,  take  stock  of  the  congre- 
gation and  try  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  anyone  that  the  last 
enemy  had  marked  him  for  his  own.  If  every  one 
looked  well  and  hearty,  then  Eos  would  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  tune  that  had  to  be  sung  at  the 
end  of  thp  service,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his 
mouth  that  he  was  whistling  it  to  himself.  I  may 
just  as  well  confess  it, — I  was  myself  for  some  time 
a  member  of  the  Eos'  picked  choir,  and  that  is 
how  I  know  all  these  details.  It  was  understood 
amongst  ourselves,  and  amongst,  of  course,  no 
others,  that,  if  any  of  the  Bethel  congregation 
were  on  the  decline  so  far  as  health  was  concerned, 
a  private  practice  was  to  take  place  in  Eos 
Prydain's  house  each  Sunday  night ;  but  if  every 
one  was  in  good  health,  the  **  Vital  Spark  "  would 
have  a  rest  for  a  time.  We  had  some  understood 
bye  laws,  which  I  will  not  name  here.  Our  chief 
object  was  to  be  ready  at  a  day's  notice  with  the 
**  Vital  Spark."  At  times  we  had  a  practice  when 
there  was  a  kind  of  possibility,— such  a  possibility 
for  instance  as  is  connected  with  married  women, 
though  the  occasion  of  the  practice  was  not  spoken  of 
as  such.  If  anyone  was  taken  poorly  at  service,  and 
especially  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  carry  him  out, 
we  used  to  flock  to  Eos'  house  to  practice.  I  remember 
Eos  in  a  great  state  of  difficulty  once.  There  was 
among  the  congregation, — though  not  a  member 
of  the  chapel  of  Bethel, — a  good  natured,  crafty, 
and  clever  man  in  his  own  way,  called  Tom 
Jones.  Tom  was  very  regular  as  an  attendant,  but 
he  was  a  noted  poacher.     Tom  had  been  ^*  before 

•  Referring  to  the  proverb  "Mwyaf  gwn,  Uestri  gweiglon,'*— 
*'  Most  noise  cornea  from  empty  yeBscb." 


his  betters  "  more  than  once.  One  night  he  was 
caught  poaching  by  the  keepers  of  the  Plas.  Tom 
was  not  desirous  of  losing  his  booty,  and  a  scuffle 
had  taken  place.  He  succeeded  in  getting  free  of 
their  clutches ;  but  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  fight 
against  two,  he  had  suffered  a  severe  knocking 
about,  and  from  this  knocking  about  poor  Tom 
died.  Now  the  question  that  troubled  Eos  was, 
would  singing  the  "Vital  Spark"  be  tolerated, — 
not  whether  it  ought  to  be  sung.  However  we 
had  a  practice,  and  the  question  was  laid  before 
David  Davies.  David  decided  the  question  in  a 
moment,  and  Eos  had  to  lament  that  Tom  had  not 
died  under  different  circumstances.  Whilst  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Eos'  choir,  I  rejoiced  that  Will 
Bryan  was  not  at  home,  for  I  knew  he  would  not 
have  been  long  in  finding  out  about  our  practices, 
and  would  not  have  refrained  from  proclaiming  us 
to  be  **  humbugs." 

I  retired  from  Eos'  chiir,  and  it  happened  thus. 
I  was  taken  ill  with  slow  fever.  Eos  lived  next 
door  but  one  to  our  house.  About  ten  o'clock,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  my  illness,  I  was  very  ill,  and 
there  was  no  one  with  me  but  my  mother,  who  was 
watching  me.  It  was  a  quiet  night,  and  at  the 
time  no  one  was  walking  about  the  street.  My 
mother  was  reading  her  Bible  to  herself.  Suddenly 
I  heard  the  sound  of  singing,  and  though  I  could 
not  hear  the  words,  I  knew  by  tho  music  that, — 

"  Lend,  lend  your  wing, 
I  mount,  I  fly ; 

Oh  grave  1  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Oh  death  I  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 

were  the  words  that  were  being  sung. 

**  Is  there  anyone  of  the  cha^l  people  ill  except 
me  P  "  I  asked  my  mother. 

**No,  my  boy, — why  do  you  ask?"  answered 
my  mother. 

**0h,  nothing,"  said  I.  But  that  night  was  a 
wretched  enough  one  for  me,  for  I  saw  that  the 
Eos  and  his  choir  were  all  for  burying  me  at  once. 
There  were  signs  of  recovery  on  me  before  the 
following  Sunday,  and  though  I  listened  anxiously, 
I  heard  no  more  of  the  "Vital  Spark."  When  I 
got  about,  I  imagined  the  Eos  looked  disappointed 
at  my  not  having  died,  and  I  never  afterwards 
went  near  his  choir. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  FA8T0B. 


I 


HAVE  been  aiming  at  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
for  some  time ;  but,  like  Gwilym  Hiraethog's 
dog,  I  have  been  running  after  every  animal  and 
bird  that  crossed  my  path.    The  ministrations  of 
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Bliys  Lewis  left  such  a  good  impression  on  the 
minds  of  tlie  members  of  Bethel  chapel  that,  yery 
soon  after  his  death,  they  began  to  grow  anxious 
about  getting  another  pastor.  And  they  were  not 
long  before  lighting  on  the  man.  It  took  place 
extremely  naturally.  It  happened  that  a  preacher 
came  one  Sunday  according  to  announcement  to 
fill  the  pulpit  at  Bethel,  who  had  never  been  there 
before ;  and  this  was,  besides,  his  first  appearance 
in  the  county.  The  man  took  well.  He  had  a 
free  delivery  and  a  pleasant  sing-song  note  in  his 
voice.  The  strange  preacher  chanced  to  stay  with 
Eos  Prydain.  It  was  ''his  month''  to  entertain 
the  preachers.  Before  going  to  bed  on  this  Sunday, 
after  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  Eos  made  bold 
with  the  stranger  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
ready  to  accept  a  "call"  if  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  county  happened  to  think  of  him  as  its  pastor.' 
After  hesitating  a  little,  and  humming  and  hawing 
for  a  bit,  the  man  answered  that  he  was  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  Providence ;  if  it  was  willed  that  he 
should  labour  for  the  Lord  in  the  character  of  a 
pastor,  he  was  entirely  ready  to  associate  himself 
with  the  work, — in  truth  that  was  the  chief  wish 
of  his  life.  Eos  told  the  stranger  that  the  Bethel 
chapel  had  need  of  a  pastor,  and  that  the  chapel, 
in  his  opinion,  was  quite  ready  to  look  for  a  worthy 
successor  to  Bhys  Lewis,  but  that  he  had  put  the 
question  to  the  stranger,  of  course,  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  Eos  gave  the 
preacher  to  understand  that  he  thought  he  was  a 
pretty  good  judge,  and  knew  what  the  feeling  of 
the  chapel  was,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing 
to  find  out  who  was  open  to  receive  a  **  call "  and 
who  was  not  so,  against  the  time  they  set  to  work 
to  choose  one. 

Lest  it  should  be  considered  that  Eos  had  used 
foolish  taste  in  suggesting  such  a  question  as  this  to 
a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  knew 
nothing  about,  it  is  right  to  inform  the  reader 
that  the  stranger  had  made  highly  favourable 
observations  about  the  singing  of  the  Bethel  con- 
gregation, and  had  proved  clearly,  to  the  Eos'  mind, 
that  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  crotchet  and 
demi-semi-quaver.  Now  this,  in  the  Eos'  view, 
was  an  acquirement  which  is  but  seldom  found  in  a 
preacher,  and  he  could  do  no  less  than  think  what 
a  catch  it  would  be  to  the  Bethel  chapel  to  get  a 
minister  who  not  only  valued  music  highly,  but 
was  a  singer  besides.  And  with  this  prospect 
burning  in  his  heart,  the  Eos  was  not  behind  hand 
on  the  following  week  in  suggesting  the  matter  to 
a  large  number  of  the  Bethel  members,  esx)ecially 
the  younger  class  of  them.  Before  the  following 
Sabbath,  Obadiah  SimoUf — for  that  was  the  man's 
name, — ^had  been  weighed  and  measured  by  the 
families  of  the  members,  and  that  not  unfavourably. 


It  was  admitted  pretty  generally  that  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Eos 
that  there  was  more  excellence  in  Mr.  Simon  than 
had  yet  been  seen,  was  received  with  credulity. 
And  the  more  it  was  thought  about,  the  more  did 
Mr.  Simon  apx)ear  to  be  the  best  of  all  and  the 
fittest  of  all  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Bhys 
Lewis.  Mr.  Simon  was  unmarried,  and  was  not 
contemptible  so  far  as  his  looks  went,  and  in 
whispers  he  was  spoken  of  very  favourably  by  the 
young  women  of  Bethel,  and  by  several  of  the 
mothers, — not  in  Israel.  Mr.  Simon's  age  was  a 
subject  of  much  dispute  amidst  the  classes  just 
mentioned,  and  it  was  pretty  unanimously  agreed 
that  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  most 
reflective  and  quicksighted  young  men  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  was  nearer  forty,  but  they 
freely  admitted  that  the  young  women  might 
possibly  be  right,  inasmuch  as  hard  study  makes  a 
man  look  older  than  he  is  in  reality,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Obadiah  Simon  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  student,  for  he  wore  spectacles. 

But  there  was  one  among  them,  Thomas  by 
name,  who  used  to  write  to  the  press,  and  who  was 
known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of  Didymus;  this 
person  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Simon  had  been  a 
hard  student,  and  he  protested  that  he  had  cheeks 
like  turnips,  that  he  never  saw  a  hard  student  with 
such  ruddy  jowls.  But  the  extinguisher  was  put 
on  Didymus  by  one  of  the  brotherhood  by  the 
following  smart  observation,  that  men's  cheeks 
have  a  vast  amount  of  recuperative  power,  but 
once  Latin  and  Ghreek  have  had  a  finger  in  a  man's 
©ye»  "give  me  my  eye-sight"  wiU.  be  the  cry  of 
that  man  ever  afterwards.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Obadiah  Simon  had 
been  bustled  about  among  the  families  of  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  members  of  Bethel  chapel  as  a 
man  likely  to  make  an  excellent  pastor,  before 
David  Davies  heard  a  sound  or  a  whisper  about  it. 
And  it  was  at  the  monthly  meeting  that  David 
first  heard  of  the  rumour. 

**  Is  the  story  true,  David  Davies,"  said  a  brother 
elder  to  him,  ''that  you  are  likely  to  caU  Mr. 
Obadiah  Simon  as  your  preacher  here  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  any  talk  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
David. 

"  Don't  be  so  sly,  David  Davies,"  said  his  friend, 
"for  Mr.  Simon  himself  was  telling  me,  only 
yesterday  as  ever  was,  that  his  name  was  likely  to 
come  before  the  Bethel  chapel  very  soon." 

David  was  struck  dumb,  and  much  hurt.  When 
David  came  home,  who  was  awaiting  him  in  his 
house  but  the  Didymus  we  have  already  referred 
to.  He  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  his  brethren 
as  a  man  of  hard  sayings.  When  Didymus  realized 
that  the  rumour  there  was  among    the    chapel 
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members  about  the  Bev.  Obadiah  Simon  was 
unknown  to  David  Davies,  he  told  him  all  he 
knew  about  the  business.  David  found  it  hard  to 
keep  from  fainting.  It  was  almost  incredible  to 
him  that  there  could  have  been  so  general  a  talk 
on  so  important  a  matter,  and  all  of  it»  as  it  were, 
behind  his  back.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  his  services  as  an  elder  had  been 
esteemed  by  the  church,  and  though  he  did  not 
indulge  in  high  thoughts  about  his  powers,  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  been  behind  no  one  in  his 
fidelity  and  in  doing  his  best  according  to  the 
power  given  him.  He  became  serious  immediately 
on  hearing  Didymus's  story,  and  began  to  think 
that  he  could  have  had  no  place  in  the  opinion 
or  love  of  his  co-officer,  or  in  that  of  the 
chax)el. 

*'  What  did  the  members  who  possess  any  judg- 
ment say  on  the  subject  ?  "  asked  Didymus. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  misanthrope,  "  you  might 
count  those  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  you 
are  the  first  of  them  that  I  have  talked  to  on  the 
subject." 

'*If  the  case  were  to  come  before  the  chapel, 
what  is  your  opinion,  Thomas,  about  the  man  P  " 
asked  David. 

"My  opinion,"  said  Didymus,  "is,  as  they  say 
at  an  eisteddfod,  that  he  is  not  deserving  of  a 
prize,  and  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  subject  be 
competed  for  again, — ^if  you  can  understand  what 
I  mean.    What  is  your  opinion,  David  Davies  ?  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  same  as  you,"  said 
David.  '  *  But  perhaps  we  are  both  doing  the  man  an 
injustice.  It  is  not  right  to  judge  a  man  after 
hearing  him  only  once.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Simon 
is  an  excellent  man,  and  that  we  might  not  get  his 
better,  but,  to  say  the  least,  I  think  that  Phillips 
has  been  too  hasty, — a  deal  too  hasty.  It*s  no 
child's  play  to  call  a  man  to  act  as  minister  to  a 
chapel.  Great  discretion  must  be  used,  and  one 
should  pray  more  than  ever  for  guidance.  The 
man  made  no  special  impression  on  my  mind,  but 
perhaps  the  fault  was  with  me.  I  know  I  am  too 
much  inclined  to  take  notice  of  small  matters,  but 
I  didn't  like  seeing  him  wearing  a  ring  on  his 
finger.    Did  you  notice  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Didymus;  "his 
best  suit  had  been  brought  out,  and  he  had  a  ring 
on  his  finger,  and  if  I  had  not  seen  for  myself  that 
the  fatted  calf  was  alive  and  had  not  been  killed, 
I  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Simon  was  the  prodigal  son  we  have  heard  so 
much  about." 

"I  don't  at  all  know  whether  I  understand 
you,"  said  David,  in  his  innocence.     "Do  you 


mean  by  saying  that  the  fatted  calf  had  not  been 
killed  that  Mr.  Simon  preached  badly  ?  " 

"Not  quite  that  alone,"  said  Didymus,  "but  it 
is  obvious  he  could  not  have  preached  if  he  had 
been  killed,  for  I'll  take  my  oath  that  Mr.  Simon 
is  not  noWi  and  never  wiU  be,  one  of  those  about 
whom  it  is  said  that  '  though  dead  they  still 
speak.' " 

"You  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  down  on 
people,  Thomas,"  said  David.  "It's  very  evident 
that  the  man  has  passed  well  with  the  people,  if 
the  talk  about  him  is  as  favourable  as  you've  said. 
And  he  has  been  ordained, — ^he  must  have  had 
something  in  him,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
ordained." 

"You  know,  David  Davies,"  said  Didymus, 
"  that  there's  many  a  way  of  doing  things.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Simon  has  been  ordained  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  ^aul  or  an  Apollos.  I  know 
many  a  person  with  a  precious  small  sized  soid, 
who  has  devoted  years,  and  sacrificed  everything, 
from  a  sparrow  to  a  bullock,  to  gain  the  anointing 
oil,  and  after  he  had  got  it,  did  nothing  but  rely 
on  his  gift  of  the  gab,  and  Obadiah  Simon  is  one 
of  those,— a  man  who  relies  on  the  gift  of  the  gab. 
But  of  course  a  man  relies  on  the  best  thing  he 
has.  And  as  to  his  being  brought  before  the 
chapel,  that  has  as  good  as  taken  place,  for  the 
Eos  has  alrejhdy  sounded  his  praises  in  the  ears  of 
each  member  of  the  church,  and  gone  quite  mad 
about  him,  and  the  reason  for  all  his  zeal  is  that 
Obadiah  Simon  is  a  musician.  If  that  is  the  sort 
of  man  we  want  in  Bethel,  well,  why  doesn't  the 
man  get  to  work  and  go  in  for  getting  Sims 
Reeves  to  act  as  minister  to  the  chapel.  David 
Davies,  if  you  don't  set  your  face  determinedly 
against  this  movement,  I  shall  go  and  belong  to 
the  Latter  Day  Saints." 

Scarcely  were  the  last  words  out  of  Didymus's 
mouth  when  Eos  Prydain  himself  made  his 
apx>earance.  He  never  at  any  time  frequented  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  but  as  a  dutiful  Methodist,  and 
one  conscious  of  what  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
deacon,  it  was  a  regular  custom  with  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  David  Davies  every  month,  in  order  to  get 
an  account  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  And  doubt- 
less it  was  with  this  object  that  he  had  come  to 
David  Davies'  house  this  night.  He  didn't  know, 
of  course,  that  Didymus  had  gone  there  before 
him,  or,  probably,  he  woidd  have  waited  till  iho 
next  evening.  A  conversation  of  such  interest, — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  I  don't 
know  what  the  reader  may  think, — took  place, 
that  I  must  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  chronicle  it, 
and  a  longish  chapter  too,  I  am  afraid. 


WEI^H     HOLIDAY    RESORTS. 

II. — FORTH  CAWL. 
By  T.  JAMK8,   Forth  Cftwl. 


^   HE 
~  ris- 
ing 
resort 
hCawl 
uated 
I-way 
vansea 
T;  and 
in  four 
a    the 
with 
8  con- 
a  loop 
ng  so 
near   the  great 
populous    centres    of    South    Wales,    the 
salubrity  of  the  air  is  well  recognised  by 
the   county   medical   men,   who   regularly 
send  their  patients,  as  they  become  con- 
valescent, to  recuperate  atPorth  Cawl.     The 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  place,  are  loaded  with  health- 
giving  ozone,  there  being  no  works  and  no 
factories  of  any  kind  to  destroy  the  purity 
of  the  air  by  contamination  with  smokes 
and  smells.     The  soil  is  very  porous,  and 
consequently    dry ;    and    the    picturesque 
ruggeaness  of  the  limestone  rocks  around 
the  coast  attract  the  visitor  to  the  most 
healthy  and    bracing    spots.      Volunteers 
have   repeatedly  camped   at   Forth   Cawl, 
sometimes  during  stormy  and  in  times  very 
wet  weather ;  and  the  men  were  able  to 
sleep   on   the  ground   with  safety,  whilst 
campii^    in    similar    weather    would    be 
impossible  in  other  places. 

Excellent  bathing  is  obtained  at  Forth 
Cawl.  The  chief  bathing  beach  is  very 
extensive,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the 
dock  embankment  to  the  "  Black  Rock,"  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  beach  ia 
pure  and  clean  sand,  quite  free  from  mud 
and  pebbles.  Boating  on  the  Bay  is  safe 
and  cheap. 

The  ranges  in  the  atmosphere  are  not  so 
great    at  Forth  Cawl  as  at  Cardiff,  for 


instance.  During  the  recent  severe  frost,  15 
degrees  were  the  highest  registered  at  Forth 
Cawl,  when  25  degrees  were  registered  in 
districts  not  far  oS*.  Its  southern  aspect,  as 
well  as  the  geniality  of  its  atmosphere, 
makes  Forth  Cawl  a  most  desirable  place  of 
residence  during  the  winter. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  "  Rest," 
the  famous  convalescent  home  of  South 
Wales,  is  built  of  native  stone,  and  is  a 
substantial  pile  of  buildings,  not  devoid  of 
taste  and  ornamentation.  Though  there 
has  been  no  waste  of  funds  upon  the 
building  in  architectural  embeUishments, 
still  the  block  is  pretty,  and,  standing  as  it 
does  on  an  eminence  by  itself,  it  has  a 
commanding  appearance.  To  the  west  of 
it  there  are  oeautiful  sands.  The  building, 
which  was  opened  seventeen  years  ago,  cost 
a  large  amount  of  money.  The  originator 
of  the  philanthropic  scheme  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Maesteg,  and  he 
was  well  supported  by  Ur.  Tslbot,  of 
Margam,  and  Colonel  Turberville,  of 
Ewenny.  Twenty  one  friendly  societies 
and  several  religious  communities  con- 
tribute to  its  funds,  and  share  in  its 
benchts.  The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benetit 
Society,  London,  have  also  become  sub- 
scribers, and  many  more  ought  to  do  so. 
As  one  living  on  the  spot,  I  can  testify  to 
the  great  good  many  people  receive  here. 
The  accommodation  aflbrded  in  the  present 
complete  building  is  for  eighty  patients, 
male  and  female.  Six  hundred  ana  ninety 
four  were  admitted  into  the  institution 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  debt  of  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds  remains  on  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  S.  Stock- 
wood,  Bridgend. 

A  little  beyond  the  Rest  is  the  Sker,  an 
old  mansion-like  farmhouse,  immortalised 
by  the  "  Maid  of  Sker,"  to  the  story  of 
whose  romantic  courtship  one  never  grows 
tired  of  listoning. 
We  can  come  back  to  Forth  Cawl  from 
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the  Rest  over  the  Common,  where  the  golf 
links  are  made,  a  lovely  stretch  of  land, 
grassy  and  picturesque,  skirted  by  rugged 
and  romantic  rocks.  The  golfers,  who  axe 
liiany  of  them  merchant  princes  of  Cardiff', 
have  built  a  very  useful  pavilion,  costing 
close  upon  six  hundred  pounds,  near  the 

links. 

The  village  of  Nottage  is  very  ancient, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Forth  Cawl  Urban 
District  The  Court,  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Gordon,  M.A.,  is  a  very  old 
house,  and  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  its  history.  Near  it  is  the  West 
Farm  ;  this  house  is  about  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  although  not  very  large,  it 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty  five  doors  in  it ; 
its  walls  had  painted  upon  them  some  very 
pretty  figures.  On  one  of  the  walls  there 
was  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  and  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  state  of 
innocence.  But  the  wall  has  been  papered 
over  long  ago. 

Leading  from  the  West  Farm  in  an 
easterly  direction,  about  a  mile  distant,  lies 
the  village  of  Newton,  nestling  on  the 
hillside,  sheltered  from  the  easterly  and 
northerly  breezes.  Here  also  is  the  parish 
church,  near  which  the  villagers  of  past 
ages  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  Here 
lived  the  amorous  swain  who  courted  the 
historic  maid  of  Sker.  Just  below  the 
churchyard  one  finds  the  famous  Newton 
well, — a  well  that  has  afforded  so  much 
pleasure  and  puzzling  to  all  who  visit  it. 
The  well  contains  a  beautiful  spring,  the 
waters  of  which  are  most  pleasant  to  the 
palate.  The  great  mystery  in  connection 
with  this  well  is  the  fact  that,  being  close 
to  the  sea  and  much  below  its  level,  when 
the  tide  is  in  there  is  no  water  in  the  well, 
and  when  the  tide  is  out  it  bubbles  forth 
volumes  of  water. 

From  the  village  of  Newton  back  to  Forth 
Cawl  over  the  shore  is  a  most  delightful 
walk,  over  the  grassy  banks  for  a  distance, 
thence  over  bare  sand-banks,  passing  the 


sea  girt  and  weather-beaten  ruins  of  the 
Red  House, — an  old  public  house. 

We  return  to  Forth  Cawl  by  way  of  the 
harbour,  originally  built  to  the  order  of 
Messrs.  John  Burgden  &  Sons ;  but  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  or  so  it  has  been 
worked  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company.  There  was  much  and  strong 
opposition  to  the  harbour,  but,  in  August, 
18t)l,  the  docks  were  opened.  There  is  a 
large  export  trade  to  home  ports  generally, 
and  a  considerable  import  trade.  The  port 
is  most  conveniently  situated  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  being  nearer  the  sea  by  four 
hours  than  Barry,  and  by  five  hours  than 
Fenarth  and  Cardiff*.  The  harbour,  which 
is  easy  of  access,  contains  a  spacious  tidal 
basin,  and  an  inner  dock  where  the  coal  is 
shipped  from  ordinary  tips ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  imports  are  discharged  by 
the  usual  steam  cranes.  At  the  point  of 
the  entrance  is  the  breakwater,  on  which  is 
built  an  iron  lighthouse ;  and  at  the  end 
near  the  land  is  the  pilot's  and  coast  guard  s 
watch  houses.  The  sea  at  times  of  storms 
from  the  west  is  truly  grand  near  the 
breakwater,  boiling  as  if  in  a  cauldron. 

Lodgings  to  suit  all  classes  are  now 
found  in  the  place, — from  the  wealthy 
lover  of  luxury  to  the  humble  peasant. 
There  are  ample  preparations  for  the 
religious  visitors, — two  Episcopal  churches, 
one  Wesleyan  chapel,  two  Congregational 
chapels,  one  Baptist  chapel,  one  Unitarian 
chapel,  and  one  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 
The  services  are  all  in  English  with  the 
exception  of  the  Methodist  chapel  and  of 
one  Congregational  chapel. 

The  present  population  of  Forth  Cawl  is 
rather  below  2,000.  An  Urban  District 
Council  has  been  formed, — Mr.  John  Grace, 
J.F.,  being  the  first  chairman.  The  streets 
are  lit  by  gas,  the  esplanade  by  electricity. 
A  life  boat  has  been  established  for  many 
years,  and  a  rocket  or  life  saving  apparatus. 
There  are  several  private  schools  for  girls 
and  a  college  for  boys. 


A    NEW    BOOK    ON    CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS. 


Mk.  Allekson,  of  Paternoster  Row,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  claims  of  foreign 
missions,  by  the  Rev.  William  Pierce,  of  London. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  **  The  Dominion  of  Christ,** 


and  among  subjects  treated  of  are  ''Patriotism 
and  Missions,**  ''Women  as  Missionaries,**  and 
"Physician  and  Evangelist."  The  book  is  fresh 
and  vigorous  throughout,  and  very  interesting! 


A  T  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a 
■'*■  body  of  Norman  men-at-arms,  with 
Henry  de  Newburgh  at  their  head,  burst 
like  a  torrent  into  Gower,  defeated  Ehys  ap 
lestyn  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  overran  the 
peninsula.  To  preserve  the  lands  he  had 
wrested  from  the  Welsh,  De  Newburgh 
built  several  castles,  amongst  them  one  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tawe,  and  soon  there 
sprang  up  a  colony  of  huts,  clustering  for 
protection  round  the  caatle  walls.  These 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  town  of  Swansea. 
There  are  traditions  of  Phcenician  settle- 
ments, and  veritable  traces,  both  in  place 
names  and  remains,  of  the  Northmen  who, 
from  their  strongholds  in  Dublin,  ravaged 
the  western  shores  of  Britain,  as  well  as 
tales  of  a  rover  named  Sweyn,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  his  name  to  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Swansea ;  but  there  was  no  town 
worth  mentioning  until  the  Normans  came. 
Eveo  then  it  grew  but  slowly,  and  it  took  a 


century  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  trading 
charter.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  date  or  the  nature  of  the 
first  charter ;  for,  although  there  were 
several  granted  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  none  of  them  are  of  much  interest 
or  importance  to  us  now,  and  we  pass  on. 
There  wafl  rejoicing  and  feasting,  ringing 
of  bells  and  shaking  of  hands,  among  the 
sturdy  burgesses  of  "  Sweyneseye  "  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  St.  Mathias  in  1305,  for 
on  that  day  the  charter  of  liberties  granted 
to  them  by  William  de  Braose,  Lord  of 
Gower,  was  signed.  They  had  bad  a  hard 
fight  to  win  this  concession,  but  at  last  they 
gained  the  day.  There  had  long  been  bad 
Feeling  between  the  men  of  Gower  and 
their  lord.  He  had  established  a  chancery 
court  of  his  own  in  the  seignory,  and  when 
the  people  objected  to  its  ruling,  he  thrust 
them  without  ceremony  into  the  dungeons 
of  Oystermouth  Castle.    At  last  they  ap- 
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pealed  through  the  oonstable  of  Carmarthen 
to  the  king,  and  after  a  legal  fight  of  five 
years,  and  enquiries,  mandates,  and  com- 
missions without  end,  the  case  was  sent 
for  trial  on  the  spot  by  three  royal  com- 
missioners. De  Braose  could  not  face  a 
trial,  and  granted  this  charter  to  settle  the 
matter. 

The  charter  is  full  of  interesting  detail 
about  the  social  life  of  the  period.  It  gave 
the  burgesses  permission  to  gather  dead 
wood  for  their  fires  in  the  baronial  woods, 
to  cut  turf  in  meadows  specified,  to  dig 
"pit  coal  in  Byllywasta."  Surely  this  is 
one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  coal  mining 
in  Wales.*  Thev  received  the  valuable 
concession  of  sufficient  oaken  timber  from 
the  beforementioned  woods  to  build  at  one 
time  four  '*  great  ships  "  or  as  many  small 
vessels  as  they  chose,  as  well  as  timber  to 
repair  their  houses.  But,  and  here  comes 
in  the  local  prejudice  which  was  then  so 
much  stronger  than  now,  they  were  not 
to  sell  either  timber  or  ships  to  foreigners, 
— ^that  is,  persons  outside  the  borough, — 
except  in  case  of  dire  necessity  "  in  foreign 

Eajrts;"  and  foreign  merchants  were  for- 
idden  to  trade  within  the  borough.  Many 
restrictions  of  their  trade  were  removed; 
for  instance,  a  tax  of  fourteen  gallons  of  ale 
from  every  brewing  was  remitted,  and  all 
"  tryers  and  tasters  '  were  banished  out  of 
the  borough.  We  learn  here  that  the  price 
of  ale  then  was  l|d.  a  gallon,  for  the 
alternative  tax  was  Is.  6a.  The  charter 
removed  what  must  have  been  a  real 
grievance  when  it  declared  that  "neither 
will  we  henceforth  lead  away  or  compel  our 
burgesses  or  any  bein^  maintained  by  them 
in  time  of  war  to  go  oeyond  the  limits  of 
Gower  against  any  army  or  into  any  ex- 
pedition or  service."  In  those  stormy  days 
of  border  warfare  immunity  from  military 
service  was  no  small  gain.  At  the  same 
time  the  burgesses  were  released  from  house- 
hold service  also.  There  were  provisions 
against  "  the  law's  delays  ;  '*  and  the  solemn 
words  "neither  will  we  sell  or  deny  justice 
to  any  man  "  have  an  echo  of  the  great 
charter.  It  was  decreed  that  burgesses 
should  not  be  imprisoned  before  trial,  if 
they  could  find   bail,  except  for  certain 

*  I  hare  s«en  »  copy  of  the  charter  which  readB  "  Pit  coal  or 
9all7waita ; "  bnt  I  expect  thii  miut  be  a  miatake. 
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specified  serious  crimes ;  and  in  reading 
the  list  we  realize  how  little  the  character 
of  crime  has  changed  in  seven  centuries,— 
murder,  arson,  treason,  counterfeit  coining, 
prison  breaking,  are  common  now  as  then, 
and  the  only  unfamiliar  ofiender  is  an 
"  excommunicated  person  imprisoned  at  the 
instance  of  the  bishop."  Jailors  of  the 
castle  prisons  were  not  to  take  more  than 
one  fee  from  a  prisoner,  and  the  fee  was 
fixed  at  4d.  We  gather  that  there  was  the 
usual  friction  between  the  sober  burgesses 
and  the  swaggering  coxcombs  of  my  lord's 
household,  for  it  was  declared  that  no  one 
being  of  the  borough  should  be  indicted 
by  "  any  person  being  of  our  household." 
"  Welshmen,"  as  a  body,  were  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  indicting  a  burgess. 
These  are  a  few  provisions  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  charters  with  which 
Swansea  was  favoured.  From  the  first,  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  privileged,  and, 
from  John  to  James  II.  there  was  hardly  a 
king  who  did  not  show  his  interest  by  some 
kind  of  concession ;  in  fact,  Swansea  is 
about  the  most  elaborately  chartered  town 
in  the  kingdom. 

That  was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of 
old  Swansea  when  the  hospital  "to  the 
honour  of  the  Blessed  David  "  was  opened 
in  August,  1330.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  of  Bishop  Henry  de  Gower, 
"  the  William  de  Wykeham  of  Wales,"  for 
he  had  only  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  St.  David's  three  years  before.  The 
hospital  was  "  for  aged  and  decayed  priests 
and  laymen,"  and  must  have  been  sorely 
needed  in  this  vast  diocese,  which  contained 
no  less  than  520  parishes.  It  was  built  on 
the  north  side  of  St.  Mary  Street  and  the 
east  side  of  Cross  Street,  behind  what  is 
now  Castle  Square,  and  it  was  richly  en- 
dowed at  its  foundation  by  grants  "in 
perpetual  and  pure  alms"  of  "burgages," 
"  curtilages,"  and  many  broad  acres  in  the 
fruitful  seignory  of  Gower.  Important 
additions  were  made  in  later  years  by 
members  of  the  noble  families  in  the 
district,  until  at  last  it  enjoyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  parishes  of 
Pennard,  Cowyke  (Cockett),  Llan^yfelach, 
Llansamlet,  Oystermouth,  Fenrice,  and 
Swansea.  The  hospital  flourished  exceed- 
ingly for  two  hundred  years^  and  survived 
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the  downfall  of  the  monasteries  in  1536, 
but  was  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  when,  with  its  revenues,  it  was  handed 
over  to  Sir  George  Herbert,  of  Place 
House,  Swansea.  Bishop  Gower  received 
valuable  aid  in  the  good  work  from  the 
lord  of  the  seignory,  Sir  John  de  Mowbray, 
and  Letdy  Alianora,  his  mother,  the  widow  of 
the  Sir  John  de  Mowbray  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  rebellion  against  Edward  II. 
which  ended  in  the  rout  at  Boroughbridge 
in  1321.  De  Mowbray  was  hanged  at 
York,  and  his  estates  confiscated,  but  after 
a  time,  by  the  intercession  of  Bishop 
Gower,  and  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  shillings,  the  lands  were  restored 
to  his  widow. 

Swansea  Castle  was  built,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  by  Henry  de  Newburgh ;  and 
from  his  descendants  passed,  after  a  short 
occupation  by  an  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the 
De  Braoses,  then  to  Sir  John  de  Mowbray, 
and  after  his  execution  to  Bishop  Gower, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  now  how 
the  bishop  became  possessed  of  it.  He  tore 
down  the  old  castle  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  rebuilt  it  in  his  own  style.  ''So 
complete  was  the  removal  of  the  older 
structure,"  says  the  late  CoL  G.  G.  Francis, 
"that  neither  door  nor  window,  arch  nor 
muUion,  of  an  earlier  date,  have  been  de- 
tected by  any  observer."  On  the  death  of 
the  bishop  the  castle  returned  to  the 
Mowbrays,  and  in  1470  passed  by  charter, 
with  other  castles  and  lands,  to  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  from  whose 
descendants  it  was  transferred  by  marriage 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  An  order  of 
Parliament  was  issued  in  1647  ''that 
Swanzey  Castle  be  disgarrisoned,  and  the 
works  slighted."  In  later  years  the  castle 
has  been  put  to  all  kinds  of  ignominious 
uses.  It  has  served  as  a  "house  of  in- 
dustry," a  town  hall,  and  a  debtors'  gaol ; 
while  portions  have  been  used  as  shops 
and  cellars.  Although  it  is  now  sadly 
dilapidated,  and  so  hemmed  in  by  houses 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
ruin,  there  are  many  traces,  especially  in 
the  fine  arched  parapet,  of  the  great 
building-prelate's  artistic  taste  and  dis- 
tinctive style. 

There  are  two  curious  charters,  dated  in 


1210,  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
race  enmity  of  the  period.  One  charter 
releases  the  Englishmen  of  the  castle  of 
**  Sweinsey "  from  the  custom  of  taking 
their  food  with  the  Welshmen  of  the  castle, 
and  the  other  gives  the  same  privilege  to 
the  Welshmen. 

Edward  II.  made  a  hasty  call  at  Swansea 
castle  in  1327,  when  he  fied  through  Wales 
in  his  attempt  to  escape  from  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  and  left  there  several  bags  of 
state  documents.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
original  marriage  contract  between  him- 
seli  and  Isabella,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Swansea,  came  into  the  neighbourhood  in 
that  way.  After  lying  hidden  for  five 
hundred  years  it  was  handed,  with  some 
other  papers  in  an  old  oaken  chest,  to  the 
late  Dr.  Nichol  by  a  poor  patient,  in  lieu  of 
a  fee. 

Sw€Lnsea  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of 
Bishop  Gower,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  he  not  only  built  his  hospital 
there  but  rebuilt  the  parish  church.  Of 
this  there  now  remains  only  the  tower,  the 
chancel,  and  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  foundations  of  the  walls  were  weakened 
by  digging  graves  too  close  to  them,  and 
on  one  fine  Sunday  morning  in  1739  they 
fell  in,  luckily  before  the  people  had 
entered  the  churcL  The  walls  fell  just 
after  the  usual  time  for  morning  service, 
but  it  was  the  custom  for  the  parishioners 
to  wait  in  the  churchyard  for  the  vicar, 
and  on  this  particular  morning  he  was  late. 
Tradition  says  the  cause  of  his  delay  was  a 
blunt  razor.  At  anv  rate  it  saved  the 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  people.  After 
this  disaster  the  body  of  the  cnurch  was 
rebuilt  in  the  detestable  style  of  the  early 
Geor^an  period,  and  is  now  as  bare  and 
inartistic  a  structure  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
arrangements  for  building  a  new  church  are 
now  so  far  complete  that  the  faculty  of  the 
bishop  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  that  will 
be  obtained,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  few  months. 
The  character  of  the  older  church  will  be 
preserved,  for  the  new  church  will  be  built 
in  the  early  English  style,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 

There  are  a  couple  of  interesting  monu- 
ments in  the  church.    On  the  chancel  wall 
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is  fixed  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  of  "  Sir 
Hugh  Johnys,  and  Dame  Mawde  his  wife." 
The  black  letter  inscription  shows  him  to 
have    been    a    valiant    soldier.     He    was 
knighted   at  Jerusalem   in   1441,   having 
fought  against  the   Turks  and  Saracens 
under  John,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
for  five  years.     He  was  knight  marshall  of 
France  for  five  years,  and  then  knight 
marshall  of  England.     Sir  Hugh  was  at 
one  time  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mistress 
Elizabeth   Woodville,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  but  his 
poverty  was  doubtless   the  cause  of  his 
dismissal    There  are  two  letters  set  out  in 
Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,"  one  from  Warwick  the   king- 
maker, and  the  other  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  written  to  Elizabeth  Woodville  on 
Sir    Hugh's    behalf,  which  give  glowing 
accounts  of  his  courage  and  wisdom ;  but 
they  did  not  avail  him,  and  eventually  he 
married  Mawde,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Matthew 
Cradock,  and  retired  to  Landimore  Castle 
in  Gower,  where,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  enjoyed  the  rest  he  had  earned  on 
many  a  hard  fought  field.     In  the  Herbert 
chapel  there  id  the  elaborate  tomb  of  Sir 
Mathew  Cradock,  of  Place  House,  Swansea, 
first  high  shei  ifi^  of  Glamorgan,  whose  wife 
was  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  widow  of 
Perkin    Warbeck,   the    famous    impostor. 
There  is  no  monument  to  the  noble  lady 
Alianora  de  Mowbray  and  her  children, 
although  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they 
lie  here. 

Behind  the  altar  hangs  a  valuable 
painting  of  the  Madonna  and  child  by 
Sassoferatti,  presented  by  Thomas  Bowdler, 
the  expurgator. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Swansea 
was  ever  a  walled  town.  No  trace  of  walls 
can  be  found,  although  remains  of  the 
outworks  of  the  castle  have  been  discovered, 
but  there  was  a  patent  of  murage  and 
pavage  granted  by  Edward  II.  in  1317, 
giving  power  to  take  customs  in  aid  of  the 
enclosing  and  paving  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
charter  by  Cromwell,  in  1655,  gave  per- 
mission to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  ''  walls,  bulwarks,  and 
seabanks."  A  still  more  convincing  piece 
of  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  foundation 
deed  of  St  David's    Hospital   which,  in 


defining  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  granted 
to  the  hospital,  speaks  of  "one  burgage 
which  was  Henry  Jordan's,  and  which  lies 
without  the  wall  of  Sweynes."  The  general 
opinion,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  remains, 
has  been  that  Swansea  was  not  walled,  but 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  above  kind 
must  be  allowed  to  override  any  mere 
personal  opinion. 

There  are  no  statistics  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  size  of 
Swansea,  but  in  1563  there  were  180 
households,  or  say  1,200  people.  There 
was  no  great  increase  during  the  next  250 
years;  for  in  1707  there  were  only  297 
households,  or  say  2,000  people ;  but  after 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  estisLblishment  of 
copper  works  and  the  increase  of  the  coal 
trade,  the  town  grew  more  rapidly.  We 
learn  from  a  little  Welsh  account  of  Wales 
that  Swansea  in  1720  was  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  was  then 
the  most  cleanly  town  in  all  Wales.  The 
streets  were  swept  clean  every  morning  and 
strewed  with  sand ;  and  so  little  were  the 
commercial  possibilites  of  the  district 
realized  that,  until  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  ambition  of  the 
inhabitisLnts  was  to  make  Swansea  the  rival 
of  Weymouth  and  the  towns  on  the  south 
coast  as  a  fashionable  watering  place.  In 
1801  Swansea,  Holywell,  and  Carmarthen 
were  about  the  same  size,  and  the  three 
largest  towns  in  Walea 

In  1584  the  borough  was  one  mile  square, 
and  was  contained  within  the  limits  of 
"  Purlocke  Brooke  "  and  the  sea,  north  and 
south  ;  and  "  Kokett "  and  the  "  Tavye," 
west  and  east ;  but  the  town  was  much 
smaller.  The  North  Gate  stood  at  Morris 
Lane,  half  way  up  High  Street,  and  in 
1663  there  were  only  23  tenements  above 
that.  There  was  a  street  "Within  the 
Gate," — now  College  Street, — and  from 
High  Street  "  The  Castle  Bayley,"  "  The 
Franchesse,"  "The  Markett  Place,"— now 
Castle  Square, — and  "  Wine  Strette  "  ran 
down  to  the  quay.  You  might  cross 
"  Within  the  Gate,"  and  turn  down  "  Goate 
Strette  "  into  "  Cross  Strette  "  and  "  Frog 
Strette ; "  or  pass  from  the  market  place 
into  "  Marie  Strette,"  and  down  "  Fieher 
Strette."  On  the  river  side,  near  the 
castle,  was  the  Strande.    Place  House,  the 
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residence  of  Sir  Mathew  Cradock,  and  after- 
wards of  Sir  George  Herbert,  occupied  the 
east  side  of  "Goate  Strette."  In  1803  a 
portion  of  it  was  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  Temple  Street,  and  the  remainder 
was  demolisheid  in  1840. 

The  Town  Council  took  good  care  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  burgesses  in 
those  days.  In  a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  in 
1553  it  was  ordered  that  ''  no  man  nother 
woman  nor  their  servants  shall  not  winne 
any  com  other  maltt  in  the  markett  place 
or  strettes  within  the  North  Yeatt ; "  "  also, 
that  no  woman  nor  servant  shall  weshe  any 
manner  of  clothes,  skins,  inwards  of  bests, 
or  any  other  filth  ny  to  any  winch  or  well 
in  this  towne  where  shall  people  yews  to 
feche  water  to  dieht  their  mete  on  like 
payne  as  aforesaid, ' — iiijd.  Another  law 
forbade  "  showmakers  "  and  others  to  bum 
"  shiyds  of  lether "  in  the  open  street, — a 
very  proper  provision. 

In  1630  the  income  of  the  corporation 
was  £18  Is.  6d.,  of  which  £7  9s.  Id.  was 
quayage.  In  1893  the  harbour  dues 
amounted  to  £31,862  10s.  6d. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  while  so 
many  industries  have  been  established  in 
Swansea  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  have  flourished,  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  the  most  artistic  and 
attractive  of  them  all,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  Pottery  at  the 
Hafod,  which  was  first  set  up  in  the  town 
in  1750,  was  removed  in  1820;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  short  period  during 
which  the  best  kind  was  made  "  Swansea 
China"  is  now  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  works  established  in  1750  produced 
only  coarse  earthenware,  but  in  1790  they 
were  taken  over  and  much  extended  by 
Mr.  George  Havnes,  who  made  a  superior 
kind  of  ware  called  "  opaque  china."    Then 


in  1802  Mr.  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  father 
of  the  late  member  for  the  borough,  pur- 
chased the  pottery,  and  by  the  aid  ot  his 
draughtsman,  Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  produced 
a  still  better  kind  of  ware.  But  upon 
an  inspection  of  some  kilns  at  Nantgarw, 
where  some  fine  porcelain  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Dillwyn  became  convinced  that  even 
that  could  be  improved.  He  bought  the 
appliances,  removed  them  to  Swansea,  and 
after  some  experiments  began  to  produce 
the  lovely  "Swansea  china."  The  period 
during  which  the  best  china  was  made 
covered  only  three  years,  1817  to  1820, 
and  the  finest  part  of  the  decoration  was 
executed  by  Billingsley,  a  master  of  the 
art,  who  came  from  Nant^rw  in  1817. 
The  best  Swansea  china  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
careful  and  life-like  execution  of  the  sprays 
and  garlands  of  flowers  which  form  the 
usual  decoration,  as  might  be  expected  from 
so  eminent  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Dillwyn.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that,  in  1820,  Mr. 
Dillwyn  became  so  much  occupied  with 
other  pursuits  that  he  disposed  of  the 
works,  which  were  removed  to  Coalport 
It  might  well  be  that  if  this  pottery  had 
continued  to  produce  china  symmetrical  in 
form  and  harmoniously  decorated  it  would 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  present 
execrable  taste  of  the  Welsh  artisan,  and 
to  replace  the  hideous  objects,  miscalled 
ornaments,  which  disfigure  the  homes  of 
the  working  people,  by  articles  which, 
however  simple  and  cheap,  should  be  really 
decorative.  \  pottery  such  as  existed 
at  Swansea  might  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  national  institutions,  and 
the  centre  of  a  wide  artistic  influence 
that  should  make  the  Welshman's  taste 
in  art  as  pure  and  severe  as  it  is  in 
music. 


THE  LAWS  AND  OBBINANOES. 

Ik  this  number,  the  seoond  half  of  Edward  the 
Second's  ordinance, — ^the  part  relating  to  North 
Wales, — ^is  given.  The  translation  is,  as  be- 
fore, by  Judge  Lewis.  In  the  next  number 
very  full  notes  will  be  given,  explaining  the 
difficult  and  the  interesting  points  in  the 
ordinances. 

Judge  Lewis'  notes  will  be  followed  by  the  text 
of  the  great  statutes  of  Henry  YIII. 


THE  Lienor* 
The  Welsh  quarterly  for  July  contains  five  articles, 
the  titles  being  "  Slavery,"   "  Gwilym  Maries," 
"Life  in  the  Stars,"  "  The  preachers  of  the  Eevival," 
**  Thomas  Cromwell." 

The  second  article  is  a  full  and  valuable  account 
of  the  life  of  one  whose  fame  as  a  poet  is  sure  to 
grow  in  the  future.  It  would  be  well  if  Welshmen 
allowed  themselves  to  be  lured  by  the  interesting 
third  article  to  the  study  of  astronomy. 


THE    UNDOING    OF    AP    CARADOC. 


By  W.  H.  ESRSEY,  Newport. 
[All  Riohtb  Rbsbbybd.] 


AP  CARADOC  sat  over  the  fire  nursing 
his  wrongs.  Morbidness,  bom  of  his 
bitter  reflections  daring  a  long  reverie, 
had  a  hold  on  him.  Each  fresh  thought 
but  rendered  him  the  more  restless,  Fed  his 
hatred,  waxed  more  poignant  his  craving 
for  revenge  upon  the  Norman  robbers 
whose  greedy  pilla^ng  had  deprived  him 
of  a  patrimony.  And  not  he  alone  had 
suffered.  Others  there  were  in  Gwent, 
with  pedigrees  as  long  and  lands  as  broad 
as  his,  who  had  cause  to  curse  the  day  that 
saw  Fitzhamon  cross  the  Glamorgan  border. 
Gradually  the  whole  country  side  was  being 
absorbed  into  estates  and  holdings  of 
Norman  barons  and  knights.  Nor  did 
these  same  ousters  lack  pretext  for  their 
thievery.  No  act,  word,  or  deed  of  a 
Gwent  landowner,  which  could  be  con*- 
strued  or  perverted  into  the  semblance  of  a 
reflection  a^nst  Norman  tyrants,  was  too 
trifling  to  be  seized  on  by  the  oppressors 
and  made  fit  cause  for  complaint, — in  other 
words,  for  a  raid.  A  Fitzhamon,  a  De 
Haya,  or  a  De  Berkerolles,  coveting  either 
goods  or  possessions  in  Gwent,  never  failed 
to  find  a  means  to  the  end  he  desired ;  and 
might  proved  his  right  to  retain. 

Over  the  injustice  of  these  things  did 
Ap  Caradoc  brood ;  savagely  he  curi^  the 
Norman  thieves. 

The  intensity  of  his  mood  worked  and 
moulded  his  features  to  look  dully  sullen. 
Harder  erew  the  line  of  his  lips ;  tighter 
his  hands  clenched.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
catch  the  gleam  of  the  burning  logs,  and  to 
scintillate  wickedly  from  out  their  sockets. 
Neither  seeing,  nor  hearing,  he  was 
oblivious  to  the  darkening  interior,  to  the 
growing  sounds  of  tempest  without.  The 
wind  might  boom,  and  howl,  and  shriek, 
and  whistle  through  the  interstices  and 
chinks  in  the  wooden  walls,  and  beat  down 
the  thick  smoke  that  strove  to  escape 
through  the  yawning  hole  in  the  thatch, — 
he  heeded  not '  but  with  lowering  face  and 
malignant,  crouched  over  the  spluttering 
logs;    nor    noticed  the  falling  snow,  in- 


driving  thicker  and  thicker  with  every 
wind-gust.  Downy  flakes  descended  upon 
his  long  black  locks,  clung  to  his  unkempt 
beard,  lying  thereon  for  a  moment  to 
crimson  in  the  firelight,  then  to  sparkle 
brightly,  the  drops  of  wet  they  were. 
Presently  a  large  snow-flake  alighted  upon 
his  brow,  melted,  and  began  to  trickle 
slowly  over  the  furrows.  A  mechanical 
movement  of  his  hand  swept  the  moisture 
from  his  face.  The  touch  awoke  him  to 
his  surroundings,  started  him  to  his  feet. 

After  piling  a  fresh  log  and  a  heap  of  dry 
brushwood  on  the  fire,  he  opened  the  hall 
door,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  outside  world. 

The  falling  snow  eddied,  and  swirled, 
and  drifted  deeply  upon  the  hard  frozen 
earth.  Highlands  benind  the  house  up- 
reared  bolder  and  more  important  in  their 
snow-wrap.  The  fields  and  wide  bare 
sweep  of  country  lying  in  front  of  the 
dwelling  were  blurred,  and  seemed  to  mix 
with  the  storm  as  the  yeoman's  eyes  sought 
to  pierce  the  distance  to  the  boundary  Ime 
of  hills. 

He  crossed  the  thresh-hold,  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  made  his  way  round 
to  the  stable,  at  the  back  of  the  premises. 
After  satisfying  himself  that  the  stable 
door  was  secure  against  prowlers,  biped  or 
other,  he  returned  to  the  front  entrance. 

As  he  stood  in  the  portal,  taking  a  final 
look  round  ere  shutting  out  the  storm,  a 
long  wailing  howl  came  down  the  wind 
from  north-east.  The  sound,  familiar 
enough  to  the  listener,  since  continuous 
hard  weather  had  brought  hungry  wolves 
down  from  the  hills,  was  followed  by 
others  similar, — ^prolonged,  hollow,  famished 
outcries.  The  bestial  clamour  appeared  to 
grow  in  volume  and  nearness.  A  little 
while  and  it  abated.  Ap  Caradoc  re- 
entered the  dwelling. 

He  stirred  the  burning  logs  into  a  blaze, 
which  lit  up  the  interior ;  rude  it  was,  and 
sparsely  furnished.  A  rough  wooden  table, 
a  bench,  and  two  stools  were  prominent. 
Opposite  to  the  fire,  a  door  in  the  partition 
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opened  into  the  chamber,  which  served  as 
a  bedroom,  did  females  or  visitors  honour 
Ap  Caradoc's  roof.  He  used  the  apartment 
very  little  himself.  Usually  he  was  alone 
in  the  house,  and  preferred  sleeping  upon 
the  hall  floor,  beside  the  hearth. 

He  resumed  his  seat,  bending  moodily 
over  the  fire,  that  crackled  and  hissed 
fiercely,  as  the  heat  drove  out  tiny  jets  of 
^  apour  from  damp  logs.  He  was  relapsing 
into  his  former  morbid  state  when  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  roused  him  to  his 
feet,  and  action.  Lifting  the  latch  he  held 
the  door  slightly  ajar,  so  that  he  might 
examine  his  visitor.  The  shaft  of  light 
issuing  from  the  room  fell  upon  a  riderless 
horse  drawn  up  athwart  the  threshold. 
The  animal,  trembling  and  snorting  with 
terror,  and  plunging  violently,  ticked 
desperately  at  three  or  four  grey  canine 
forms  that  darted,  snapped,  and  snarled 
about  its  heels. 

Ap  Caradoc's  rapid  glance  included  the 
dismounted  horseman,  noted  where  he 
stood  at  his  horse's  head,  dealing  out  quick 
cut  and  thrust  to  voraxsious  wolves,  whose 
empty  stomachs  had  made  them  so  bold. 

The  yeoman  flung  wide  the  door,  and 
the  bright  firelight  streamed  out;  then, 
darting  to  the  fire,  he  seized  in  each  hand 
a  burning  brand  and  hurried  forward, 
crying  to  the  stranger  to  back  the  horse 
into  the  hall,  while  he  held  the  wolves  at 
bay  with  his  firebrands.  This  was  eSected 
as  quickly  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips. 
With  the  aid  of  a  few  hurled  torches  the 
grisly  crew  were  driven  oflT  to  howl  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  a  retreat  secured 
for  the  masters  of  the  situation. 

Ap  Caradoc  watched  the  stranger  tether- 
ing his  beast  to  a  hook  in  the  wall.  A 
dark  look  shadowed  all  the  excitement 
from  the  Welshman's  face.  He  realised, 
in  his  visitor,  one  of  a  hated  race.  He  Ap 
Caradoc, — he,  the  robbed,  the  maltreated, — 
had  sheltered,  perchance  had  saved  the  life 
of,  a  Norman.  What  untoward  chance  had 
brought  the  accursed  one  to  his  dwelling, — 
now,  at  a  time  when  the  very  thought  of 
Norman  maddened  him  ?  And  this  was  no 
underling  of  some  marauding  French 
baron ;  but,  in  verity,  a  spurred  knight, 
with  hair  as  red  (hands,  too,  doubtless),  and 
tonsure  as  bare,  as  the  rest  of  the  horde. 


The  Norman  turned  to  meet  the  gleam- 
ing eyes  of  Ap  Caradoc.  His  good- 
humoured,  ruddy  face,  heightened  in  colour 
by  hard  riding  in  the  teeth  of  a  raging 
storm,  smiled  upon  his  host,  in  full 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
awakened  by  the  incident  just  passed. 

"  The  affair  hath  lit  thine  eyes  with  the 
chase-light,"  he  remarked,  leaning  forward 
to  warm  his  chilled  hands  at  'the  fire. 
"  'Twas  well-timed,  the  help  thou  didst 
render.  Starving  wolves  are  but  sorry 
companions  for  a  solitary  man  and  beast. 
Fond  enough  am  I  of  the  hunt ;  but,  certes, 
to  be  hunted  is  little  to  my  liking. 
Qramercy!  I  was  in  sore  strait  until  I 
saw  thy  light.  I  misremembered  my  road ; 
and,  in  the  waning  day  and  blinding  snow, 
was  sadly  perplexed.  Then  began  to 
follow  me  one  skulking  brute,  and  another, 
and  another;  each  fresh  addition  to  the 
pack  making  the  raveners  more  venture- 
some. In  good  sooth  thy  help  v:(i8  timely. 
I  thank  thee  for't." 

Ap  Caradoc  made  no  reply ;  only  con- 
tinued to  stare  dully  at  the  knight. 

"  Thou'rt  dazed,  man,"  quoth  the  Norman, 
divesting  himself  of  the  long  mantel  he 
wore,  and  throwing  it  aside ;  also  he  un- 
hitched his  sword  and  set  it  against  the 
wall ;  and  more  securely  fastened  the 
dagger  into  his  girdle;  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  fire  and  the  silent  man 
opposite.  "  Didst  hear  my  words, — that  I 
thank  thee  ? "  he  questioned. 

"Ay;  I  heard  thee,  Norman,"  was  the 
answer. 

So  addressed,  the  knight  glanced  keenly 
across  the  flames  at  the  speaker.  With  a 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  he  half  turned 
away.  Saxons  or  Welsh,  he  told  himself, 
they  were  all  alike, — sulky  as  whipped 
curs. 

The  Norman  knight,  occupied  in  making 
his  allowances  for  national  temperament, 
never  knew  how  near  he  was  to  having 
the  point  of  a  dagger  planted  between  his 
shoulder-blades,  as  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  morose  Welshman.  Ap  Caradoc  barely 
resisted  the  thought  which  prompted  him 
when  his  hand  accidentally  touched  the 
dagger  at  his  side.  His  gripe  closed  upon 
the  hilt,  and  his  breath  came  short 
between  clinched  teeth.    An  almost   im- 
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perceptible  forward  movement  of  his  body 
became  a  stooping  attitude  as  the  knight 
turned  round,  and  he  bent  over  the  fire- 
wood, groping  for  suitable  fuel. 

The  Norman  drew  a  stool  close  to  the 
hearth,  and  with  a  little  grunt  of  satis- 
faction seated  himself  thereon.  His  half- 
numbed  hands,  tingling  now  into  feeling, 
thrust  forward  as  near  to  the  logs  as  the 
heat  allowed.  The  whole  man  absorbed 
warmth.  An  upward  turn  of  his  eyes 
encountered  Ap  Caradoc's  scowl. 

"Thou'rt  in  an  ill-humour,"  he  said. 
''  Did  I  not  know  thee  to  be  the  manner  of 
man  to  help  another  when  benighted  and 
hard  beset,  I  might  e'en  believe  that  thou 
art  meditating  evil, — ^mayhap  against  me. 
That  black  look  of  thine  doth  sit  most  un- 
becomingly upon  such  an  honest  visage. 
What  dull  care  doth  possess  thee,  mine 
host,  that  thou  must  needs  blazon  un- 
comf ort  on  thy  heiul-piece  ? " 

Cheery  and  inviting  as  were  words  and 
tone,  intended  to  bridge  over  some  of  the 
intolerance  with  which  Normans  were 
regarded  by  men  of  Gwent,  the  speech  had 
only  a  iarring  effect  on  Ap  Caradoc ;  and 
his  dark  face  flushed  deeply,  as  memories 
of  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  invaders  crowded  thick  upon  him.  He 
looked  steadily  down  on  the  knight ;  and  of 
his  words,  deliberate  and  quiet  spoken,  as 
part  of  the  ^reat  restraint  under  which  he 
placed  himself,  every  syllable  left  his  heart 

'*'Tis  no  difficult  task  to  find  suitable 
answer  to  thy  question,  Normem,"  he  said. 
"Dull  care,  forsooth!  Thy  race  hath 
blazoned  more  than  care  upon  the  faces  of 
mine.  Dost  think  that  the  harryings,  and 
maraudings;  the  robbing,  and  thieving, 
and  pilfering ;  the  wrongs  and  injustices 
dealt  out  by  Norman  to  Qwentian,  have 
added  smiles  to  our  faces  and  joyance  to 
our  souls  ?  Dost  think  that  to  be  pillaged 
of  our  lands,  deprived  of  our  homes, 
plundered  of  our  possessions ;  to  see  our 
sires  slain,  and  our  weeping  mothers 
mocked ;    our    wives,    and    sisters,    and 

daughters  violated  and  flouted ."    He 

paui^ ;  for  the  pressure  of  all  he  felt 
of  grief,  and  suffering,  and  agony  of  spirit, 
together  with  his  hate  of  Norman  and 
desire  for  vengeance,  choked  him.  Then 
the  torrent  of  his  passion  burst  forth,  and 


his  voice  thundered.  "Dost  think,  I  say, 
that  we  live  through  it  all,  only  to  smile, 
and  bid  a  hearty  wdcome  to  every  Norman 
hell-hound  that  crosses  our  threshold  ? " 

The  knight  neither  made  reply,  nor 
rose  from  his  seat.  A  rapid  glance  askance 
at  his  sword  resting  against  the  wall  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  too  distant  to  be 
reached  at  suddenly;  and  he  knew  that 
any  incautious  action  on  his  part  would 
make  desperate  the  Welshman;  who  towersd 
above,  with  madness  in  his  eyes,  and  pro- 
truded a  furious  face  so  that  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  fire  played  about  it 
weirdly. 

During  the  brief  silence  the  uproar  of 
the  gale  was  intensified.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  men  met  fixedly ;  and  the  knight  felt 
a  momentary  qualm  of  something  of  horror 
and  loathing  at  the  distorted  visage  looming 
malevolently  amid  the  wreathing,  curling 
smoke.     Tet  he  moved  not  a  muscle. 

At  length,  in  murmuring  tones,  he  gently 
broke  the  spell. 

"  Thou  hast,  indeed,  suffered,"  quoth  he, 
soothingly,  commiseration  softening  his 
features. 

These  words,  and  the  knight's  manner, 
surprised  Ap  Caradoc's  mad  rage  into  a 
feeling  akin  to  astonishment.  Dumfounded 
he  questioned  himself  whether  or  no  his 
ears  had  deceived  him.  Fallen  into  a 
quandary,  he  peered  suspiciously  at  the 
Norman ;  as  though  doubtful  whether  the 
inflection  of  compassion  he  had  heard  in 
the  knight's  voice  was  no  more  than  cun- 
ning device.  He  was  perceptibly  puzzled 
when  the  other  met  his  eyes  calmly,  then, 
as  if  awaiting  speech  on  his  part,  fell  to 
stirring  the  fire  into  flames  and  sparks. 
Ap  Caradoc  stood  watching  for  a  moment 
before  dropping  upon  a  bench  and  breaking 
forth  into  strange  laughter. 

The  knight  plied  the  logs  to  suit  a 
fastidious  t^te  ere  turning  attention  to  the 
yeoman,  whose  mad  mood,  he  saw,  was 
lessened. 

Ap  Caradoc  spoke, — 

"Thy  pity,  Norman,  is  nought  but  a 
mockery.  I  had  been  glad  with  thy  hard 
words ;  ay,  and  blows, — ^then  could  I  have 
'  replied  in  like  manner.  But  thy  compas- 
sion,— Faugh !  'tis'  sickening.  Saints  forbid 
that  a  Qwentian  should  seek  consolation  of 
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liis  destroyers.    Thy  words    back  i'  thy 
teeth,  Norman.    By  St.  Gwynllyw — " 

The  knight's  restraining  gesture  and 
placid  mien  checked  a  passionate  tirade. 

"  From  one  less  good-tempered  than  I, 
thou  wouldst  get  the  title  of  'sulky  loon/" 
said  the  knight.  "Nay,  hold  thy  peace, 
knave,"  he  commanded  in  sterner  tones, 
when  the  Welshman  made  as  if  to  inter- 
rupt. "  Now,  prythee  tell  me  sooth,  what 
thou  desirest  to  do.  Is't  to  viurder;  or 
only  to  kill  ? 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  was  a 
further  surprise  to  Ap  Caradoc,  and  to  be 
taken  like  a  bitter  pill,  with  a  draught  of 
silence  and  an  evident  ill  grace.  He  cared 
not  to  meet  the  other's  piercing  eyes,  read- 
ing his  inmost  purpose,  so  he  steadfastly 
regarded  his  shoon,  occasionally  casting  a 
furtive  glance  in  the  knight's  direction. 

That  individual  kept  his  gaze  upon  the 
yeoman,  toasted  his  body,  and  patiently 
awaited  what  the  uneasy  Welshman  would 
i^ay. 

The  quiet  became  prolonged. 

**Thou  dost  e'en  travail  much  o'er  the 
matter,  yeomai),"  said  the  knight  at  length, 
with  a  shade  of  meaning.  "  If  so  be  that 
thou  require  to  ponder  on't,  then,  in  God's 
name,  give  me  to  eat ;  and,  prythee,  tarry 
not,  for  I  am  a-hun^ered ;  having  ridden 
since  ten  o'  the  clock. 

Ap  Caradoc's  mixed  feelings  permitted 
no  intelligible  reply;  and  the  words  in 
which  he  would  have  forcibly  expressed 
himself  came  but  to  a  checked  invective, — 

«Wh— !" 

The  knight  looked  at  him  in  evident 
disgust. 

'Never  met  I  with  such  swinish  be- 
haviour," the  Norman  murmured,  as  though 
in  soliloquy.  "  I  am  adverse  to  giving  thee 
trouble,  gracious  sir,"  he  went  on  in  ironic 
vein.  "An'  thou  wilt  inform  me  the 
whereabouts  of  thy  store  of  bread,  I  will 
even  wait  upon  myself,  and  thee, — that  is, 
if  thou  wouldst  eat  withal."  He  peered 
around.  "Ah!  yonder,  upon  the  board, 
methinks  there  is  food.  Thy  leave,  good 
sir."  And  he  arose  nonchalantly  and  broke 
a  piece  from  off  the  unleavened  loaf.  Then 
he  took  his  sword  from  its  resting  place  and 
fastened  it  to  his  girdle,  'at  the  same  time 
giving  Ap  Caradoc  a  significant  look. 


"  A  trick,  dog  of  a  Norman  I "  cried  the 
yeoman,  rushing  forward  with  drawn  dag- 
ger at  the  knight;  stopping  dead  when 
the  Norman's  sword  circled  dangerously,  and 
the  point  of  it  touched  his  leathern  jerkin. 

"  Verily,  thou'rt  right,"  said  the  Norman, 
pleasantly.  "'Twas  but  a  mere  trick;  a 
But  prettily  done;  what  think  ye? — 


ruse. 


dog  of  a  Welshman."  He  kept  a  wary 
eye  and  steady  sword-point  upon  the  yeo- 
man. "  Now  ruffian,"  he  continued,  and 
there  was  a  hard  note  in  his  voice;  ^'bieick 
to  thy  seat.  Back, — back;  or  thou'lt  rue 
it ! "  His  glancing,  threatening  blade  drove 
backward  fuming  Ap  Caradoc.  "  Seat  thy- 
self," he  commanded ;  and  the  panting 
yeoman  obeyed  sullenly.  "Thy  knife," 
demanded  the  knight.  "Nay,  gentle  sir, 
not  in  my  hand,  but  on  the  ground ;  there, 
by  yon  stool,  opposite.  Throw  it,  or  by 
God's  splendour,  I'll  kill  theei"  Ap 
Caradoc  flung  the  dagger  violently  across 
the  fire.  "So.  'Tis  good."  The  knight 
reflected  for  a  minute.  "  I  was  marvelling," 
he  said,  confidentially,  "what  to  do  with 
the  savage  wolf  thou  art.  But  Notre 
Dame  is  ever  ready  to  counsel  the  hearts  oif 
her  elect ;  so  quickly  I  bethought  me  on  a 
plan  whereby  I  might  relieve  thee  of  my 
presence.  If  I  mistake  me  not,  there  is  a 
stable  atilt  from  outside  the  dwelling. 
There  may  ye  find  suitable  lodgment  for 
the  night.  So,  churl,  get  to  thy  feet,  and 
begone.  An'  ye  be  not  without  the  hall  in 
the  time  it  taketh  to  say  an  ave,  then  look 
to  't ;  thou'lt  have  scant  shrift." 

Ap  Caradoc's  blazing  eyes  looked  full 
into  the  knight's  determined  face ;  and  for 
a  moment  lis  inward  raging  seemed  to 
drive  him  near  to  desperation.  Another 
moment,  and  he  was  gone,  leaving  the  door 
swinging  open  to  the  wild  night. 

The  Norman  smiled  grimly  to  himself, 
and  walked  with  slow  steps  to  the  portal 

He  stood  awhile  gazmg  out  into  the 
night. 

The  fall  of  snow  had  ceased.  But  the 
gale  still  blustered ;  and  the  racing  wind 
scurried  black,  unshapely  masses  of  cloud 
across  the  strangely  shining  moon.  A  host 
of  uncanny  sounds  fiew  with  the  rush  of 
the  storm ;  and  distinct  among  them  the 
knight  detected  hayings  and  whinings  of 
wolfish  rovers. 
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Shutting  the  door  to  the  riot,  he  care- 
fully examined  the  latch,  and  let  down  the 
weighty  timber  bar;  following  which  he 
selected  a  flaming  pine  faggot,  and  com- 
menced an  inspection  of  the  chamber 
beyond  the  partition. 

There  were  two  latticed  windows  to  the 
apartment.  A  glimpse  of  moonlit  country 
obtained  through  the  one  assured  him  of  its 
outlook.  The  other  lattice  was  consider- 
ably above  his  reach ;  what  examination 
he  could  give  it  tended  little  to  alarm  him. 

Upon  passing  into  the  hall,  his  first  duty 
lay  with  the  heap  of  fuel ;  and  quickly  a 
huge  log  stretched  across  the  fire,  suffocat- 
ing the  leaping  flames.  Turning  to  his 
horse,  the  knight  eased  traps  and  trappings, 
and  patted  the  animal's  flank;  the  while 
regretting  that  the  conduct  of  a  scurvy 
knave,  now  in  the  stable,  had  debarred  the 
beast  of  a  feed.  Then  he  donned  his 
mantle,  and,  wrapping  it  well  around  him, 
lay  down  alongside  his  sword,  before  the 
fire,  with  a  log  for  pillow.  Over  him  broke 
the  bright  red  of  the  glowing  charcoal  and 
wood-a^.  What  else  of  light  there  was 
in  the  hall  beyond  the  rosy  circle  came 
fitfully  from  short-lived  fiames  bursting 
out  under  the  replenishing  log.  The  com- 
forting sense  of  the  heat  bred  complacency 
within  the  Norman ;  soon  inspired  sanguine 
hopes  for  his  welfare  during  the  night. 
He  anticipated  what  greeting  he  should 
receive  on  the  morrow  from  Earl  Robert  of 
Oloucester,  at  Newport  castle ;  and  smiled 
to  himself,  fancying  he  heard  the  Earl's 
defiant  laugh  upon  learning  the  news  he 
carried, — that  King  Stephen  had  pro- 
claimed the  attainture  of  my  lord  of 
Gloucester. 

A  little  while  and  the  knight  dozed. 

Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
faced  round,  sword  in  hand.  Inward 
merriment  vented  forth  loudly  when  he 
saw  from  what  cause  sprung  his  fear,  his 
horse,  courting  comfort,  had  bent  all  four 
knees  to  the  ground.  Once  more  the 
knight  stretched  his  limbs  upon  a  hard 
couch  ;  and  anon  was  asleep. 

Hours  sped  by :  still  the  knight  slept 
heavily,  slept  through  all  the  tumult  that 
spent  the  fury  of  the  gale ;  and  the  abating 
winds,  changing  their  shrieks  to  mellow 
whistlings  and  soft  moanings,  made  iEolian 


music  which  deepened  the  Norman's 
slumber.  When  the  vanguard  of  mom 
showed  softly  grey  in  the  eastern  sky  a 
great  hush  was  upon  all  things. 

Then  without  the  dwelling  a  door 
creaked  on  its  hinges.  Ap  Caradoc  issued 
from  the  stable,  and  stole  round  to  the  hall 
window.  He  peeped  through  the  lattice. 
The  Norman  lay  asleep  near  the  blacken- 
ing fire.  A  strange  light  fiitted  over  the 
Welshman's  face.  He  crept  back  to  the 
stable,  and  soon  was  climbing  up  to  a 
window  in  the  wall  against  which  the 
stable  was  built  The  window  looked  into 
the  chamber,  and  was  the  same  that  the 
Norman  had  casually  examined.  Beaching 
the  lattice,  Ap  Caradoc  speedily  displaced 
the  crossed  wands,  and,  scrambling  through 
the  ample  space,  and  letting  his  body 
down,  feet  first,  so  that  he  hung  from  the 
sill  by  his  hands,  he  dropped  quietly  into 
the  chamber.  His  hand  groped  along  the 
partition  to  where  a  hunting  knife  hung. 
This  secured,  he  stealthily  opened  the  door 
and  entered  the  hall.  Knife  in  hand  he 
crept  forward, — Murder  personified. 

Sleeping  man  and  beast  lay  close  to- 
gether; and  Ap  Caradoc  leant  over  the 
horse's  hind  quarters  to  strike  surely  into 
the  Norman's  heart.  His  bent  position 
with  upraised  arm  slightly  overbalanced 
him,  and  he  lurched  forward.  To  save  a 
fall,  his  hand  planted  heavily  upon  the 
horse.  The  startled  animal,  lashing  out 
with  iron-shod  hoof,  knocked  the  Welshman 
prone  upon  the  fire,  and  his  face  ploughed 
amongst  the  red-hot  embera 

The  commotion,  and  Ap  Caradoc's  cry  of 
agony,  roused  the  sleeper.  Instantly  he 
was  on  his  feet;  and,  weapon  depending  in 
front,  he  watched  the  yeoman  rise  from  the 
burning  ashea  Somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
grasp  the  situation,  he  closely  observed  the 
moaning  Welshman  patrolling  feverishly 
hither  and  thither,  with  bent  head,  and 
seared  hands  raised  to  his  more  seared 
face  and  sightless  eyes.  Pain,  acute  pain, 
possessed  Ap  Caradoc. 

"  How  came  this  about  ? "  inquired  the 
knight,  at  length.  "  How  didst  come  here  ? 
— ^and  for  what  purpose  ? " 

Ap  Caradoc  made  no  answer ;  only  paced 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  in  anguish. 

The  Norman  caught  sight  of  the  hunting- 
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knife  lyin^  on  the  ground.  He  looked 
sternly  at  the  yeoman, — 

"So.  Thou'rt  here  upon  murder  bent. 
Marry,  I  begin  to  see.  Methinks  thou  hast 
thy  deserts ;  and  that  thine  eyes  will  scarce 
serv^e  thee  to  carry  out  a  fell  design.  Out 
on  ye,  ruffian  !  I  will  not  sully  my  blade 
with  thy  blood ;  'twill  be  sterner  punish- 
ment to  let  thee  live." 

Ap  Caradoc  stopped  his  fretful  pacing, 
and  turned  an  unsightly  face  and  blind 
orbs  in  the  direction  of  the  knight. 

"  In  pity,  slay  me,"  he  entreated.  "  Kill 
me ;  for  I  suffer  the  torments  of  hell.     I 


confess  my  intent  was  to  take  thy  life.  It 
was  revenge  I  sought:  revenge  upon  a 
Norman  for  all  we  of  Qwent  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Normans.  But  'twas  not 
to  be  ;  and,  verily,  I  am  undone, — am 
grievously  punished.  Then  kill  me  I  In 
the  name  of  God,  and  the  blessed  Jesu,  kill 
me  !  End  this  hellish  travail  Norman,  if 
thou  hast  a  spark  of  pity  within  thee,  slay 
me  ! "  And  the  wretched  man  knelt,  and 
burst  open  his  jerkin  for  the  blow. 

The  Norman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
drew  his  dagger  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace. 


«» 
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X. — A  GOOD  SERMON  AND  A  NEW  EVE. 


1838. 

March  15th. — At  Sportsman  on  business  in 
the  evening.  Whilst  I  was  there  G.  Pariy ,  of 
T — n  y  Q — ^g,  near  Pwllheli,  called  on  his 
way  to  the  assizes.  He  sat  there  a  few 
minutes,  seemed  drunk,  talked  with  me 
trifiingly,  and  rather  insolently  if  he  could. 
It  is  very  singular  that  I  should  have  a 
very  strong  dislike  to  the  presence  of  this 
man,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years, 
when  he  assaulted  me  on  the  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pwllheli  on  the  night  of  a  fair. 
He  is  a  very  haughty  fellow  and  a  libertine. 

16th. — Robert  Hughes, Uwchlawrflynnon, 
called.  He  said  he  deemed  my  hir  a 
thoddaids  best ;  informed  me  that  my 
name  had  been  made  use  of  by  P.  A.  Mon 
in  his  book  against  teetotalism;  if  true, 
P.  A.  Mon's  quotation  is  a  surreptitious 
one.  I  never  had  any  intercourse  with 
him  before  or  after  some  one  afternoon 
at  Plas,  about  nine  years  ago.  Mail  time ; 
R.  Tecwyn  beckoned  me  to  Plas  from  the 
top  of  the  coach,  ran  after  him,  had  just 
time  to  take  a  glass  with  him ;  he  requested 
me  not  to  send  my  name  to  the  wvlad- 
garwr  till  I  should  receive  a  letter  from  him. 

17th,  Saturday.  —  Went  to  Pont  y 
Crychddwr,  near  Llanllyfni,  to  bring  a 
P.  W.  Bible  to  my  sister.  Sat  in  her  house 
about  an  hour  and  drank  tea  there.  Said 
that  I  charged  nothing  for  the  binding, 
gave  her  besides  Is.  in  money ;  her  husband 
was  there.     Their  cottage  had  a  pauperized 


aspect ;  still  they  assured  me  that  they  did 
never  want  bread,  and  that  the  man  was 
never  out  of  work.  I  left  about  three  p.m., 
and  went  through  Llanllyfni  village  to 
Penygroes ;  called  at  the  inn  and  took  2\ 
P.  of  A.,  and  mixed  with  the  latter  ^  P.  a 
2d.  worth  of  rum,  which  had  a  very  agree- 
able efiect  upon  my  spirit&  Entered 
Robert  Thomas's  shop,  where  I  found  six 
or  seven  customers  served  by  my  old  pupil, 
O.  Roberts,  of  Ty'n  Rhos,  laangybi,  who  is 
now  married.  Talked  a  little  with  him, 
and  bought  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings  for 
Is.  lOd., — for  which  he  asked  2s., — left  and 
directed  my  steps  towards  Clynnog,  crossed 
the  Uyfni  river  by  a  causeway  near  Lleiar, 
arrived  home  about  five  p.m.  After 
coming  home  from  my  Llanllyfni  walk, 
went  to  Capel  Uchaf  to  hear  the  Rev.  John 
Phillips  of  Holywell  preach.  His  text  was 
in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Malachi.  The  substance  of  his  sermon 
was, — First,  that  the  fear  of  God  was 
formed  by  viewing  his  greatness  and  our 
littleness,  his  pure  sanctity  and  aversion  to 
sin,  and  our  corrupt  ana  impure  nature, 
together  with  an  acquaintance  with  his 
name  as  Jehovah,  the  merciful  and  gracious 
Qod,  &c.  Secondly,  that  thinking  upon 
his  name  was  (first)  thinking  of  wonders 
of  his  being  and  attributes.  Upon  one  of 
the  latter,  viz.,  his  omnipresence,  he 
descanted  in  a  very  lofty  and  refined  style, 
noticing  the  vast  magnitude  and  number 


ESQLI8S  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WALES. 


of  planetary  bodies  in  tbe  boImt  system,  the 
multitude  of  fixed  stare,  &c.,  and  that  in 
the  whole  immense  regions  of  infinite  space 
not  a  spot  was  to  be  found  farther  than 
another  from  the  presence  of  God.  Under 
this  head  he  moreover  showed  that  think- 
ing of  the  name  of  God  was  a  thought  on 
the  advent  of  Mesaiah  to  save  man,  &c.,  Stc. 
Thirdly,  that  those  who  feared  Qod  and 
thought  of  his  name  were  fond  of  each 
other's  company.  Fourthly,  That  God 
took  especial  notice  of  such,  and  that  they 


were  invariably  the  objects  of  his  favoured 
love.  I  deem  this  man  a  very  good 
preacher ;  fine  voice,  proper  gestures, 
perspicuity  and  method  in  his  speech, 
and  a  humble  and  fervent  admiration 
of  his  divine  Master,  rendering  his 
sermon  full  of  spiritual  fire  and  heavenly 
warmth. 

19th.— To-day,  Betsey,  in  the  afternoon, 
invited  me  to  take  of  her  two  G.  of  whiskey 
slyly.  Felt  very  queer  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 


ENGLISH    LAWS     RELATING    TO     WALES. 

TRANSLATION   OF  AN   ORDINANCE  OF  9   ED.   II.   (8tH  JuLT,   1315— 7tF  JuLY,   1316) 

CONCERNINO  CUSTOMS  OF   NORTH   WALES.*      PETYT  MSS.,   XVII.,   NO.   .533. 

Tranalated  by  His  Honour  Judge  David  Lewis. 


This  ordinance,  and  that  for  South  and  We«t 
Valeg,  are  identical  from  "The  King"  down  to 
the  words  following  at  the  end  of  Amobnigium,— 
"aa  wag  aooustomed  to  be  done ;  "  after  which  it 
praoeedfl,  not  treating  of  Blodwyte  and  the  other 
OUBtomB  referred  to  in  the  West  Wales  and  South 
Wales  ordinance,  as  follows, — 

AND  that  a  freeman  having  two  or 
more  sons  may  freely,  and  without 
obtaining  a  license  from  us  or  our  justiciary, 
be  able  to  prefer  in  the  first  tonsure  one  of 
them,  whichever  he  shall  have  chosen. 
And  that  the  freemen  of  Wales  may  be 
able  for  three  years  immediately  following 
to  sell  and  give  lands,  tenement^,  and  their 
rents  to  other  free  Welshmen,  so,  however, 
that  sales  and  gifts  of  this  sort  be  not 
made  to  prelates,  religious  persons,  or  to 
our  secular  officers  or  those  of  others,  or  to 
ecclesiastics  who,  under  pretence  of  their 
office,  shall  be  able  to  coerce  others  of  the 
people  to  sell  or  give  lands,  tenements,  or 
rents,  while  in  their  offices,  and  that  our 
justice  of  those  parts  for  the  time  bein^ 
f  that  sales  or  gifts  of  this  kind 
shall  not  be  brought  about  by  the  coercion 
of    any  secular    or   ecclesiastical   persons 

*  Rot.  Pet.  S  Ed.  II.,  f.  i,  m.  33. 


against  the  will  of  the  sellers  or  donors, 
and  that  all  services  and  penny-monies 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  whether 
to  be  sold  or  given,  be  made  to  us 
by  the  buyers  or  givers  of  them  as  fully  as 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  ns  by  the  hands 
of  sellers  or  donors  of  such  lands,  and 
that  our  dain^;e  in  sales  and  gifts  of 
this  kind  be  not  involved,  and  mat  tbe 
ordinances  lately  made  in  the  time  of 
our  father  Edward  of  illustrious  memory, 
formerly  king  of  England,  and  in  our 
time  at  Eenyngton  (upon  certain  petitions 
then  presented  by  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity of  North  Wales),  be  sent  to  our 
justice  of  those  parts,  and  in  all  and  singular 
their  articles  be  kept  and  observed  by  the 
justice  aforesaid,  and  that  all  persons 
wishing  to  have  remedy  from  the  said 
justice  shall  pursue  their  remedy  according 
to  the  said  ordinances,  and  that  in  defect 
of  the  same  our  chancellor  for  the  time 
being  shall  make  such  remedy  as  is  proper 
by  our  writ  of  chancery  according  to  the 
form  of  the  ordinances  aforesaid,  which  we 
will  to  be  enrolled  in  our  chancery.  We 
desiring  and  firmly  ordaining,  &c.,  &c. 

Concludes    aa    in    Weat    and    South     Wales 
ordinance. 


Addmtt-O.  M.  EDWABDB,  Lnroour  Oouaos,  Oziosd. 


SIR  LEWIS  MOBBIS  has  put  the  life  of  modem 
Welsh  hopes  in  the  old  and  pathetic  story  of 
our  last  Llywelyn.  In  his  ode,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Llywelyn  Memorial  Committee,  the 
poet  has  interwoven  three  threads  into  a  delightfully 
harmonious  song, — Llywelyn's  struggle  for  Wales 
and  right  and  hverty,  his  marriage  with  the  great 
Engliui  earl's  best-loved  daughter,  and  our  love 
for  his  memory. 


«« 


Strong  son  of  Wales  I  thy  fate 

Not  withnat  t^an  onr  Cymric  memoriot  keep ; 

Our  faithf al,  unforgettinff  natures  weep 

The  ancestral  fallen  Great. 

Not  with  the  «talwart  arm 

After  our  «ge-long  peace, 

We  serve  her  now,  nor  keen  uplifted  sword, 

Bnt  with  the  written  or  the  spoken  Word 

Would  fain  her  power  increase  : 

The  light  we  stme  to  spread 

Is  knowledge,  and  its  power 

Ck>mes  not  from  captured  town  or  leaguered  tower ; 

A  closer  brotherhood 

Unites  the  Cymric  and  the  Anglian  blood, 

Yet  separate,  side  by  side  they  dwell,  not  one. 

Distinct  till  Time  be  done. 

Bat  we  who  in  that  peaoefnl  victory 
Onr  faith,  bur  hope  rM>o8e, 
With  natefol  hearts,  Llywelyn,  think  of  thee 
Who  longht'st  our  country's  foes  ; 
Whose  generous  hand  was  open  to  reward 
The  dauntless  patriot  Bard, 

Who  loved'st  the  arts  of  peace,  yet  knewett  thro'  life 
Only  incessant  strife." 

A  copy  of  the  ode,  beautifully  printed  in  a 
sixteen  page  book  by  Jervis  and  Foster,  of  Bangor, 
is  presented  to  each  subscriber  of  a  shilling  to- 
wards the  Llywelyn  memorial. 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  English  speaking 
part  of  Wales, — from  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt*s  home 
in  the  extreme  north  to  Islwyn's  home  in  the 
extreme  south,  —  welcomes  the  Welsh  literary 
revival.  The  Powys  provincial  eisteddfod  has 
been  resuscitated,  and  it  was  held  this  year  at 
Welshpool.  It  brought  literary,  religious,  and 
political  leaders  together,  in  entire  harmony ;  the 
names  of  the  presidents  are  the  historic  names  of 
Powys, — there  are  still  uchelwyr  who  take  an 
interest  in  literature  in  the  land  of  Owen  Cyfeiliog. 
And  Wales  owes  not  a  little  to  the  peasant  homes 
of  the  Upper  Severn, — all  the  Herberts  together 
have  not  done  more  than  Bobert  Owen  did  for  the 
ideals  of  labour,  than  David  Davies  did  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Welsh  material  prosperity. 

Meitod,  Uanfyllin,  and  Llanfair  Caereinion 
have  had  the  Powis  Eisteddfod  already ;  Oswestry 
will  have  it  next  year. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Euno  Meyer,  of 
the  Liverpool  University  College,  is  going  to  edit, 
with  Professor  Stem  of  Berlin,  what  wHl  practically 
be  an  international  review  of  Celtic  philology  and 
literature.  The  first  number  is  to  appear  in 
October,  1895.  Though  published  in  Germany, 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Niemeyer,  of  Hidle,  it 


will  contain  articles  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Welsh,  as  well  as  in  German.  The  most 
prominent  Celtic  soholiffs  have  already  promised 
to  contribute, — Stokes,  Windisoh,  Zimmer,  Bh^s, 
Strachan,  Asooli,  Gaidoz,  and  others.  The  gretit 
wish  of  the  editors  is  that  the  native  scholars  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  should  also  con- 
tribute. The  attempt  ought  to  be  heartily 
welcomed;  it  will  help  greatly  to  give  scholarly 
precision  and  perseverance  to  our  patriotic,  but  too 
imaginative  study,  of  our  philology  and  literature. 


in 


Mr.  B.  L.  Davies,  of  Newport,  has  sent  me  the 
following  striking  translation  of  the  last  verses  of 
Tudno,  the  well-mown  eisteddfodic  poet  who  died, 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  ei  hteenth 
of  last  May.  The  verses  are  placed  here 
memoriam, 

TuDNo's   Last    Yebses. 
"  Mae  ama/emeu  marw.^* 

1  long  to  close  my  eyelids 

In  death,  that  I  may  live 
That  purer  life  supernal 

That  God  alone  can  give ; 
I  long  to  loose  the  fetters. 

To  dwell  with  Christ  above, 
Where  naught  is  grief  and  sadness, 

Where  all  is  joy  and  love. 

I  long  to  dose  my  eyelids 

In  death,  but  oh !  I  dread 
The  wondrous,  mighty  waters 

That  swdl  in  Jordan's  bed; 
My  hands  are  now  extended 

To  feel  my  Saviour's  hand. 
To  lead  me  through  the  river 

Into  the  heaveidy  land. 

I  long  to  dose  my  eyelids 

In  death, — from  sin's  foul  stain. 
That  Christ  may  be  my  portion 

And  death  may  be  my  gain. 
I  long  to  close  my  eyelids 

In  death,  that  I  may  live 
That  purer  life  supernal. 

That  Gk>d  alone  can  give. 


A  correspondent  sends  the  following  letter.  If 
London  alone  adopted  the  course  he  condemns, 
everything  would  oe  right;  but  I  have  received 
letters  from  other  towns, — Birmingham,  for  in- 
stance,— ^in  which  the  almost  olmterated  post 
mark  was  my  only  due  to  the  town  they  came 
from. 

''  Can  anyone  inform  me  if  there  is  any  reason 
for  tibie  custom  which  obtains  among  Londoners  of 
omitting  the  word  '* London"  from  their  postal 
addresses?  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  letters  are 
headed  ''1,  Puff  Street,  S.,"  or  some  equally  vague 
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addrew.  Are  they  ashused  of  the  iiame,  or  is  it 
that  they  have  an  idea  that  ita  omission  odds  to 
their  pertonol  importance  P  The  onstom  is  spread- 
ing, and  LiTerpooI  and  Manohestei  are  adopting 
it.  If  not  speedily  checked,  the  result  will  be  end- 
less oonfusiou." — W. 


on  ^e  artdole  on  "Some  Post 
in  the  last  number  of  Walbs,  the 
mportant  office  on  the  North  Wales 


borders  writes,  — "One  of  onr  clerks  addressed  a 
parcel  to  Bhymni,  — the  '  Khymney '  of  the  Postal 
Guide,— it  was  returned  as  '  town  not  known,' 
initialled  by  fourteen  of&cials,  although  it  had 
been  in  Olamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire." 

It  is  a^reat  inconvenience  that  Abertawe, 
Caer^bi,  Wyddgrug,  Treffynnon,  Abermaw,  and 
names  of  other  important  plaoes  should  be  absent 
from  the  official  postal  guide ;  and  why  should  the 
absurd  form  "  Rhymney  "  be  preferred  to  the 
simpler  and  correct  form  "Rhymni?" 


un.— What  is  the  best  collection  of  Welsh 
proTerbs  f  Is  there  any  literal  translation  of  them 
into  English  F  H. 

WeUhpool.  

uv. — I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Henr^  Til.,  the 
first  Welsh  king  of  Ei«land,  did  notbui^  for  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  If  this  statement  is  tme,  is 
theT«  any  reason  for  it  ? 

A  Peubbokkbhibb  Mait. 


IT. — Would  any  one  ^ 
about  the  ditedd/odau  of  . 

MancKaAer. 


any  information 
-"-andPwllheUF 
E.  E.  J. 


Lvi. — Could  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  the 
Breconshire  hundreds  were  at  the  bennning  of  the 
sixteenth  oentory  f  Ou>  Bbeooniait. 

Lvii.— Where  can  I  get  information  about  the 
share,  if  any,  which  clergymen  had  in  tlie  fight 
for  or  against  Welsh  independence  P  0.  B. 

LTin. — Can    any    reason    be    given    for    the 


for  the  Welsh  Univermty  degrees  are  enumerated  P 

LIZ. — In  reading  modem  Welsh  books,  I  con- 
tinnally  come  across  references  to  the  Piter  Hit. 
Whatisitr 


WzLBH  Horse  WEDDnroa.  —  This  ancient 
custom  has  not  so  much  died  out  as  been  dis- 
oontiiiued,  owing  to  the  serious  acddent«  it 
entailed.  More  than  onoe  it  cost  the  life  of  the 
bride.  Bee  article  "  A  Welsh  Horse  Weddi^,"  by 
Annie  Beole,  in  the  Febru^r  number  of  "  Temple 
Bar"  for  1872.— Mbta  E.  Williamb. 

52.  There  is  a  map  of  the  Boman  roads  around 
the  great  central  station  of  Caer  Sws  in  last 
montti's  Cymru.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put  a  map 
of  the  Boman  roads  in  Wales  on  these  pages  before 
long. — Ed. 

60.  The  works  of  John  Thomas,  of  Chwilog 
(Sion  Wyn  o  Eifiori)  have  been  published,  and 
much  has  been  written  about  him.  A  full  answer 
to  this  question  will  appear  shortly. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


QUBSnONS    ON   WEISH    HI8T0BT. 

VVTT 

1.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  revival 
of  monastidsm  generally  during  the  twelfth 
century  P 

2.  Estimato  the  infiuence  of  the  Cistercians  in 
Wales,  with  special  reference  to  the  abbey  of 
Strata  Florida. 

3.  Did  the  Frandscans  do  anything  for  Wales  P 

4.  Illustrato,  from  oont«mporary  Welsh  poetry, 
the  popular  opinion  about  monks  and  friars. 


zzm. 

1.  Brieflydesoribethecanlre/andcunnuni system. 
Give  a  list  of  the  atntrefi  and  cymydau  of  any  two 
Welsh  counties. 

2.  Discuss  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  portion 
of  a  Welsh  prince  (1)  in  his  own  tywyeogaeth,  {2)  in 
subject  lywyaogatthaa. 

3.  Describe  the  system  of  justice  under  the 
native  Welsh  priuoes. 

4.  Can  you  explain  Giraldus'  statement  that 
there  were  no  beggars  among  the  Welsh  ? 


GABRIEL     YORETH. 


A    STORY    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    WELSH    THOUGHT    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 

By  the  Bsy.  E.  Cynfiiq  Dayies,  M.A.,  Menai  Bridge. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

IN  EDINBURGH  AND  SOUTH  WALES. 

SCOTTISH  customs,  life,  and  thought 
gave  Gaybrey  no  shock  of  surprise, 
but  rather  brought  to  his  mind  a  welcome 
remembrance  of  his  grandfather's  ways 
and  mode  of  expression.  His  first 
academical  year  left  upon  his  receptive 
mind  a  deep  Mxd  lasting  impression.  Pe 
found  himself  in  a  totally  different 
atmosphere  from  that  in  which  he  had 
lived  before ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  his  first  year  W8^  considered 
to  have  marked  him  as  a  student  of  dis- 
tinctive merit.  No  attendant  at  the 
morning  service  and  the  Lord's  table  at 
St.  Austin's  Congregational  Church  showed 
more  marked  faithfulness,  punctuality,  and 
devout  enjoyment ;  and  by  his  modest  and 
thoughtful  bearing  he  won  the  esteem  of  a 
large  circle  of  his  fellow- worshippers.  The 
rest  of  the  Sunday  he  devoted  with  loving 
zeal  to  city  mission  work,  as  his  parents 
had  desired.  His  Sunday  duties  and  de- 
votion added  a  reality  and  a  zest  to  the 
studies  of  the  week;  and  produced  the 
intended  effect  of  forming  a  bulwark 
against  the  temptations  which  proved  too 
strong  for  a  certain  number  of  his  class 
companions.  Many  a  one  before  and  after 
him,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  others  to 
the  Saviour,  has  found  his  own  moral 
safety  each  day  becoming  more  secure  and 
better  fortified. 

The  first  impressions  he  received  of 
Wales  were  connected  with  its  Sunday,  its 
worship,  and  complete  cessation  from 
physical  toil,  the  busy  hives  of  industry  of 
the  preceding  six  days  being  totally 
deserted.  He  arrived  at  Runnyvale  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  almost  every 
soul  that  burrowed  the  depths  of  the  earth 
night  or  day  during  the  week  was  above 
ground. 

The  activity  manifested  by  the  free 
churches  throughout  Sunday  was  simply 


astounding  to  the  more  indolent  and 
fastidious  portion  of  the  community  who 
attended,  as  a  rule,  their  place  of  worship 
only  for  one  service  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  whilst  the  thiee  large  chapels  of 
the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Calviuistic  Methodists,  devoted  their  ac- 
tivities to  seven  or  eight  services  every 
Sunday  of  the  year. 

At  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning, 
Qaybrey  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bowen  had  a 
brief  conversation  about  the  religious 
duties  of  the  day.  "  Though  we  breakfast," 
said  Mr.  Bowen, ."  punctually  at  half -past 
eight,  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  chapel,  my 
chapel, — Capel  Owyn, — is  already  gone 
through.  There  was  a  young  men's  prayer 
meeting  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
another  prayer  meeting  will  be  held  by  the 
adults  at  nina  The  first  full  service  will 
commence  at  ten,  when  I  deliver  a  sermon." 

"  How  beautiful  to  commence  the  day 
thus  in  prayer !  And  the  younger  section 
coming  first !  I  should  like  to  attend  the 
young  men's  meeting,"  said  Gaybrey. 
"These  meetings,  I  presume,  are  merely 
occasional  and  sectional." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  John,  as  to  the 
fitness  of  opening  the  day  with  services  of 
prayer,  but  these  religious  activities  are 
not  ephemeral  and  fiickering,  but  fixed 
phases  of  our  church  life.  There  are  eight 
meetings  in  Capel  Gwyn  every  Sunday  all 
the  year  round.  However,  the  order  of 
the  service  is  slightly  different  in  winter." 

"  There  are  hardly  any  of  your  members 
who  are  present  at  the  eight,  are  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  are  some  good  men  who  find 
time  and  pleasure  to  attend  six  or  eight 
meetings  during  the  day.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  many  to  know  of  the 
philanthropic  and  religious  zeal  of  one  in 
especial  of  my  members,  a  gentleman  who 
has  his  time  fully  occupied  during  the 
week  in  various  and  important  concerns, 
such  as  the  directorate  of  a  large  mining 
company  and  a  leading  position  on  the 
board  of  one  of  our  new  and  remunerative 
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railway  companies,  and  yet  on  Sunday  he 
finds  himself  able  and  eager  to  attend  the 
series  of  meetings  I  have  mentioned.  You 
'will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  his  unflagging 
energy  and  faithfulness  in  the  deaconate  of 
my  church." 

"  I  have  been  prepared  by  my  father  and 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  sailed 
from  Melbourne  to  expect  some  startling 
disi^overies  in  relation  to  the  religious  life 
of  Wales,  where  the  Bible  assumes  so 
distinct  an  euscendency." 

It  was  felt  by  Gaybrey  to  be  a  veritable 
treat  that  morning  to  hear  Mr.  Bowen 
preach  from  the  verse  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world ; "  and  he  wrote  a  description  of 
the  service  to  his  mother,  a  part  oi  which 
was  expressed  in  the  following  terms. 

"  Capel  Gwyn,  which  means  '  white 
chapel,'"  wrote  Gaybrey,  "  is  a  fine  spacious 
edifice,  the  largest  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  Independents  are  more 
numerous  and  influential  in  these  districts 
than  any  other  denomination,  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  being  more  numerous  than 
the  others  in  North  Wales.  I  sat  in  the 
minister's  pew,  which  is  generally  so 
selected  that  it  may  afford  a  view  of  the 
whole  audience ;  whence  I  perceived  the 
assembly  was  made  up  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  working  class.  All  the  five  hundred 
present  that  morning  came  together  with 
an  ease  and  warmth  of  movement  that 
seemed  to  say, — *  We  are  assembling  to- 
gether to  our  own  dear  place  of  worship 
after  the  toils  and  dangers  of  another 
week;  Heaven  bless  us  this  day.'  A 
hymn  was  sung  with  such  pathos,  volume 
of  tone,  richness  of  rendering,  and  exuber- 
ance of  expression,  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get its  powerful  effect,  and  then  followed  the 
reading  of  the  third  chapter  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,  and  a  most  impressive  ex  tempore 
prayer,  though  well  prepared  in  matter 
and  form  of  thought.  When  Mr.  Bowen 
read  his  text,  the  whole  congregation  bore 
the  expectant  look  of  a  people  girding 
themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  rare 
feast.  And  a  feast  it  was  to  all  who  could 
enjoy  the  presentation  of  enlightened 
evstngelical  truth  in  beautiful  living  fresh- 
ness, given  from  a  mind  in  evident 
sympathy  with  the  boundless  love  revealed 
in    the    words    of    Christ.     Though    the 


preacher  did  not  parade  his  knowledge,  it 
was  very  clear  that  he  had  pondered  and 
thought  out  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  following  touches  will  point  out  to 
you  the  mere  drift  of  his  sermon.  *Our 
Saviour's  words  were  always  timely  and 
closely  related  to  the  station  and  condition 
of  his  hearers.  To  a  doctor  of  the  law  he 
refers  to  matters  belonging  to  his  course  of 
study  in  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Nicodemus  had  frequently  read  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  but  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  finding  in  it  a  remarkable  type  of  the 
Messiah, — the  Messiah  on  the  cross  and  on 
his  throne.  The  great  trial  of  Abraham's 
faith  in  the  sacrificing  of  Isaac  was  placed 
under  tribute  as  a  type  of  the  love  of  God, 
who  gave  his  only  begotten  son.  '  Our 
subject  to-day  shall  be  the  atonement, — in 
relation  to  its  eternal  cause,  the  love  of 
God  the  Father ;  i;i  relation  to  its  purpose, 
to  save;  and  its  appropriating  condition, 
faith.'  He  concluded  a  most  thoughtful, 
striking,  stimulating,  and  easily  remem- 
bered sermon  by  impressing  upon  the 
minds  of  all  that  they  belonged  to  one  of 
the  two  classes  specified  in  his  text, — ^to  the 
lost,  or  to  those  who  received  life  through 
faith  in  Christ, — faith  which  is  tantamount 
to  reception  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  God.  I 
should  greatly  like  to  be  able  to  preach 
with  the  command  and  tenderness  with 
which  Mr.  Bowen  went  through  his  work. 
In  the  afternoon  I  attended  the  children's 
singing  meeting  at  one  o'clock,  the  Sunday 
school  at  two,  and  a  temperance  meeting  at 
five.  The  largest  attendance  of  the  day 
was  to  hear  the  sermon  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Mr.  Bowen  preached  with  marked 
effect  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  the  even- 
ing gave  the  morning  service  its  crowning 
counterpart.  In  the  work  of  the  morning 
the  Father  was  described  giving  his  Son, 
and  in  the  evening  remarks  the  Son  sent 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  with  men. 
Immediately  after  the  sermon  a  church 
meeting  was  held,  when  hearers  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  church.  Two  or  three  of 
the  elders  spoke  in  the  after  meeting,  and 
referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  sermons 
and  services  of  the  day.  I  was  allowed  to 
address  the  meeting,  a  few  words  in 
English  as  well  as  a  remark  or  two  in 
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Welsh.  One  of  the  elderly  sisters  en- 
couraged me  to  exercise  my  Welsh  tongue, 
adding  naively  that  she  and  the  majority 
present  would  otherwise  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  me  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  that  the  Welsh  I  had  acquired  in  the 
land  of  gold  was  more  precious  even  than 
that  precious  metal.  What  a  kindly  wel- 
come they  gave  me  in  coming  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  m  their  midst !  Several  things 
account  for  it, — their  national  instinct  for 
hospitality;  the  pride  they  take  in  their 
language,  especially  when  spoken  by  one 


bom  at  the  antipodes ;  and  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  friend  of  one  of  the  largest  coUieiy 
managers  in  the  district,  staying  under 
the  roof  of  their  beloved  pastor,  is  not 
without  effect.  One  of  the  deacons  of 
Capel  Gwyn, — Mr.  J.  Edwards,  the  under- 
ground a^ent  of  Mr.  Penrith, — ^has  shown 
much  friendliness  towards  me,  and  I 
feel  much  attached  to  him,  for  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  sterling  up- 
rightness and  worth.  When  young  he 
was  a  member  of  Ebenezer  Church, 
Abervale." 
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THE    POET:    DESPONDENT    AND    JUBILANT. 

By  Homsb  Tamesin  Jeneiks. 


I. — DESPONDENT. 

" a  mercileu  criticism  of  Welsh  Epic  PoetiT.  end- 
ing with  the  question,— "  Why  write  Poetry  at  aU  r  "—Editor's 
Notes,  Wai.18,  May,  1895. 

"XTTHO  would  a  poet  be  ?    Ay,  who  indeed  ? 
^^      ¥oT  critics  thus  to  buffet  and  to  maul ; 
To  see  the  lines,  the  world  (I  hoped)  might  read, 
Alas  I  in  most  unpleasant  places  fall. 

Oh,  dismal  lot !    To  go  thus  out  of  date ; 

To  know  the  golden  age  for  ever  flown ; 
While  verse  turns  wholly  blank.    Oh,  saddest  fate, 

To  be  a  poet  with  a  past, — alone  I 

May  I  no  more  of  nymph  and  naiad  sinjs;  P 
A  may  I  ne'er  again  the  muses  court  r 

The  words  I  fondly  thought  might  ever  ring. 
Shall  they  be  quoted  just  for  critic's  sport  ? 

Shall  never  more  romance  cmd  song  be  heard  P 
Are  all  the  gods  and  heroes  vanished  quite  P 

If  so,  I  thank  thee,  critic,  for  that  word ; 
Since    all    are    gone,   there's   nothing   left    to 
write  I 

**  Why  write  at  all  P  "    'Tis  so  the  critics  speak ; 

Ah,  me  !    It  pains  one  sore  to  hear  their  jeers, 
Sweet  immortality  I  must  not  seek, 

That  is  a  grave  offence,  and, — hence  these  tears. 

Then  Pegasus,  fare  well  I    No  more  may  we 
Soar  to  the  skies,  that  day  is  gone,  alas  ! 

Henceforth  I  plod    through    prose, — and  as  for 
'  thee, — 
They'll  dip  thy  wings,  and  turn  thee  out  to  giass. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Too  candid  friend  I    Lay  now  aside  thy  lash ; 

Are  we  not  bound  together, — thou  and  I  ? 
Our  fortunes  are  the  same,  and  do  not  dash ; 

Should  poets  perish, — then  their  critics  die  ! 


IL— JUBILANT. 

"  Welsh  poetry  was  never,  perhaps,  in  a   more  flourishing 

condition  than  it  is  now "—Editor's  Notes,  Walbs, 

Jane,  1806. 

l-J  AIL,  muse,  again  I    Where  is  the  critic  now, 
-^  -^     That  in  his  wisdom  bade  my  numbers  C6ase> 
Who,  in  rude  onslaught,  sought  to  lay  me  low, 
And  vexed  my  soul  with, — "Poet,  hold  thy  peace?' 


» 


**  Why  be  a  poet,  and  why  write  at  all. 
Why  foot  the  mazy  measures  twenty  four  ?  " 

Thy  care  is  quite  misplaced.    I  shall  not  f  idl ; 
Be  not  afraid, — I  only  wish  them  more. 

Shall  I  be  silent  while  my  brethren  sing  P 
No  !     I  with  them  will  share  the  praise  or  blame, 

I  care  not  though  the  critic  hath  his  flinff, 
He  yet  may  learn  that  two  can  play  that  game  ! 

I  will  not  hush,  nor  lay  my  pen  aside, 
**  Llywelyn  ein  llyw  olaf  "  is  not  sung ; 

There  is  a  Cymru  Pydd, — though  some  deride, — 
Place  for  the  poet !  then,  the  world's  still  young. 

I  will  not  loose  the  harp,  divindy  strung, 
I  must,  from  ashes,  rouse  the  wonted  Are, 

The  high  heroics  tremble  on  my  tongue 
Por  voice,  I  fed  that  I  must  strike — ^the  lyre  I 

Have  at  thee,  too  I    Once  having  placed  the  bays 
Upon  my  brow,  I  will  not  lightly  doff. 

Know  thou,  I  am  no  Keats,  to  end  my  days 
And  die  heart-broke, — ^killed  by  the  critics'  scoff  I 
•  •  *  •  • 

Yet,  I  forgive  thee,  who  wouldst  relegate 
Me  anywhere, — my  books  to  topmost  shelf, 

And  hope  some  day  to  see  (oh,  wdcome  date !) 
Mine  enemy  just  write  a  book  himself  I 

Printed  and  PvMished  by  Hughu  and  5<m,  at  66,  Bope  Strutt 
Wrexham, 
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■  lent  qui  ritnl  H  Imrtii  let  nvmtagaa  mi  nnJiii/uu.-VlCTOB  Hroc 

Oh  for  but  one  half  hour  of  Cumberland 
Or  of  Caernarvon  or  the  league-long  uight 
Of  Coder  Idris  when  with  harvest  white 
The  little  barlejr  fields  of  Meirion  stand  I 
I  look,  and  hU  around  on  either  hand 

Sleeps  an  unrippled  gen  of  plain,  thfi  sight 
Wearies  of  horizontal  rays  that  smite 
To  gold  the  level  silver  of  the  sand. 

Oh  winds  that  gather  in  the  west  and  north, 
I  die  for  you,  oome  breathe  on  me  and  speak 
With  keen  bill  voice  and  whisper, — "All  is  well. 
The  day  is  near  when  thou  shalt  go  hence  forth 
To  see  the  clouds  that  swim  on  Snowdon't  peak. 
Or  cling  in  close  embrace  around  Scafell." 

JAMEB   WlLLIAUS, 


F'OB  rest  wliich  strengthens,  fur  restful 
thoughts  which  will  lighten  many  a 
long  hour  of  arduous  toil,  there  is  nothing 
like  a,  tramp  among  the  mountains.  Tho 
little  country  inn  or  upland  farmhouse,  with 
their  cosy  rooms  and  healthy  diet ;  the 
distant  murmur  of  torrent  or  waterfall ; 
the  quiet  that  rests  like  a  spell  over  the 
thousand  heights ;  the  evening  perfume  of 
pine  forests ;  the  joy  of  the  mountains 
under  the  morning  light  we  see  smiling 
upon  their  summits  from  our  little  bedroom 
window, — do  nut  memories  of  these  follow 
us,  giving  never-ending  delight, — all  the 
year  round  ? 

One  might  spend  twenty  long  holidays 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  find  a 
new  country  each  time, — full  of  lovely 
mountain  glens  and  of  striking  traditions. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  of  my 


countrymen  hrave  sea- sickness  and  the 
long  and  tiresome  journey  across  France  in 
order  to  get,  among  the  Alps,  what  they 
could  easily  have  got,  at  one  fourth  the 
cost  and  at  one  tenth  the  fatigue,  close  to 
their  own  homes.  The  palatial  hotels  of 
Switzei'land  and  the  picture  galleries  of 
Italy,  mountainous  Wales,  of  course  has 
not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  climate  is 
not  trying,  and  it  contains  surpassingly 
beautiful  mountain  and  sea  scenery  in  a 
very  small  compass.  Unlike  the  long 
straths  of  Scotland,  the  Welsh  vales  are 
tiny,  and  a  good  walker  may  pass  through 
half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  day. 

As  a  rule,  he  who  is  bent  on  mountain 
climbing  in  Wales  makes  for  Betws  y  Coed. 
David  Cox  has  made  this  beautiful  region, 
— "  the  place  of  prayer  in  the  woods," — weH 
known  to  the  tourist.    Betws  y  Coed,  in 
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the  Conway  valley,  is  a  centre  for  m&ny 
mountain  excursions.  One  may  pass  along 
the  Pentre  Voelaa  road, — past  Glan  y  Gors, 
the  home  of  the  poet  who  tried  to  introduce 
the  French  Revolution  into  Wales ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Perth!  Llwydion,  the  home  of 
E<Iward  Morris,  the  melodious  poet  who 
f'lund  a  grave  in  distant  Essex, — and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hiraethog  mountains 
is  hefore  us. 

Or  we  may  follow  the  Conway  to  the 
upper  end  of  its  valley,  passing  under 
D.jlwyddelin  castle,  and  taking  Ewybrnant, 
the  home  of  William  Morgan,  the  translator 
of  the  Welsh  Bible,  on  our  way.  By  the 
way,  Plas  Du,  the  home  of  William 
Sali;8bury,  another  translator  of  the  Welsh 
Bil'le,  lies  a  little  way  down  the  same 
valle}'.  For  those  who  take  more  interest  in 
sinners  than  in  saints,  and  who  prefer  read- 
ing the  history  of  our  ancestors  when  they 
stole  each  other's  cattle  and  sent  arrows 
into  each  other's  eyes,  the  History  of  the 
Qwydir  Family,  written  in  the  thick  of 
the  robbers  and  murderers,  is  just  the  book. 
Amoug  old  Sir  John  Wynne's  pages,  the 
reader  may  be  sure  that  an  account  of 
Welshmen's  taking  to  reading  the  Bible,  or 
an  account  of  their  embracing  Methodism, 
will  not  be  sprung  upon  him  unawares. 
From  the  upper  valley  of  the  Conway,  we 
cross  over  to  Festitiiog,  and  a  glorious 
panorama    of   a    thousand    mountains    is 


spread  out  before  »is.  Far  down  below  lies 
tiie  green  and  narrow  Vale  of  Festiniog, 
and  all  round  a  mighty  host  of  rock-crested 
mountains.  - 

But,  if  you  hare  not  been  among  thie 
Welsh  mountains  before,  you  will  probably 
take  your  first  ramble  right  into  the  heart 
of  Eryri,  the  grandest  of  all  Welsh 
mountains.  The  first  point  to  make  for  ia 
Capel  Curig,  past  the  Swallow  Falls, — a 
in  is- translation  of  the  Welsh  name,  which 
probably  means  "The  Foaming  Flood," — 
and  leaving  the  conical  Moel  Siabod  on  the 
left.  Once  we  have  reached  one  of  tlie 
silent  peaks  of  Eryri,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
choose  between  three  ways, — each  with 
glorious  mountain  scenery,  each  with 
legends  coming  down  from  times  when  the 
sons  of  the  gods  walked  among  the 
daughters  of  men.  One  way  is  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ogwen,  past  the  lakes  of 
Ogwen  and  of  Idwal,  to  the  slate  quarries 
of  Bethesda,  and  hence  to  Bangor.  Another 
is  through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  past 
Dolbadam  Castle,  to  the  Llanberis  quarries, 
and  Jience  to  Carnarvon,  A  third  route  is 
that  to  the  lovely  Nant  Gwynant,  past 
Gwynant  and  Dinas  lakes  and  the 
mysterious  "Dinas  Emrys,"  and  hence  to 
Bedd  Gelert, — a  new  centre  for  almost  in- 
numerable mountain  walka  From  this 
lovely  home  of  many  of  the  best  Welsh 
native  poets,  it  is  delightful,  day  after  day. 
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amonr;  his  tnountams.    The  deserted  spot,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is  a  straDge 
contrast  to  wlmt  it  mast  have  been  in  Owen's  time,  as  we  clearly  see  from  the 
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minute  description  by  Owen's  ^t,— lolo 
of  the  Bed  Mfmtle.  In  Llansihn  lies  the 
grave  of  Hngh  Morris,  the  greatest  of  the 
cavalier  poet^  of  Wiiles.  And  the  valley 
of  the  Ceiriog,  easily  .reached  over  the 
mountains  from  Uanrhaiadr,  is  the  home 
of  tho  modern  poet  who  has,  in  a  Welsh- 
man's mind,  associated  pastoral  poetry 
indifisolubly  with  the  Berwyn. 

A  third  starting  point  for  the  mountain 
rambler  is  Dioaa  Mawddwy,  a  tiny  little 
"  city,"  once  the  capital  of  the  wild  lordship 
of  Mawddwy.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dovey,  right  underneath  the  Aran.  It  is 
an  interesting  centre  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  its  scenery,  for  it  lies  right 
between  rugged  mountains  like  those  of 
Eryri  and  hills  of  greener  aspect  and  softer 
contour.  To  the  west,  the  heights  of  Aran 
rise  in  steep  ridges,  and  the  tiny  mountain 
streams  fall  from  ledge  to  ledge  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hazel  or  the  mountain  ash. 
To  the  east,  once  we  have  climbed  their 
slope,  we  see  the  billy  expanse  of  the  green 
Berwyn ;  and  on  those  moorlands  Baron 
Owen  and  his  retinue  were  murdered  by 
the  Red  Men  of  the  Busk,  who  made 
Mawddwy  their  feared  home,  not  so  very 


long  aeo.  Dinas  Mawddwy  stall  retains  its 
court  le^,  but  there  is  little  to  interest  the 
antiquarian  in  its  immediate  neighIx>uF> 
hood.  It  is  the  meeting  place  of  many 
mountain  passes.  The  "  Pass  of  the  Cross," 
to  the  north,  leads  one  over  an  outscarp  of 
the  Aran,  on  its  almost  perpendicular  side, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  The  "  Cold  Door 
Pass,"  to  the  west,  leads  to  the  valley  of 
the  Maw  and  to  Cader  Idria  The  "  Birch 
Tree  Pass,"  to  the  east,  the  scene  of  Baron 
Owen's  murder,  leads  to  the  Montgomery- 
shire uplands  which  lie  between  the  Dimis 
and  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  To  the 
south,  along  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Dovey, 
we  reach  Machynlleth, — with  its  traditions 
of  Roman  and  of  Owen  Qlendower,— and 
find  in  it  a  new  starting  point  for  Fliii- 
limmon. 

For  the  extensive  mountain  uplands  of 
central  Wales,  Rhayadr  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  convenient  starting  point.  From 
it  the  breezy  uplands  and  bracing  moor- 
lands of  old  Maelenydd  and  Elfel  are  easily 
accessible.  And  often  one  comes  upon  a 
valley,  barely  a  field's  length  across,  with 
little  patches  of  com  or  potatoes,  the  home 
of  the  fox  and  of  the  heron.    To  the  north 
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mouQUbiD  ana  vaie  scenery  ennance 

«aoh  other's  beauty,  "  like  a  pearl  Usbiikq  o?  tan  Euk  tsa  Ci-uawsH,  Ro^tj^iu 
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A  MoOVTlUH  Pon'B  HOKB,  ClAHAXT< 

Upon  an  Ethiop's  arm."  It  was  the  wild 
beauty  of  tins  region  that  was  described 
by  Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist ;  the 
mountains  of  the  haad  waters  of  the  Usk 
were  the  first  to  be  described  sympathetic- 
ally in  English  literature.  Before  Henry 
Vaughan's  time,  and  a  good  long  while 
after  him,  there  is  no  feeling  in  English 
literature  of  delight  in  the  wild  beauty  of 


From  Welsh  liter- 
ature the  mountains 
have  never  been 
absent     In   one  of 
our  earliest  poems, 
ascribea     to 
Llywarch  the  Old, 
WQ  have  a  reference 
to    the    snow    on 
Aran's  brow.     Of 
the  two  greatest 
poets  of  modern 
Wales,  Islwyn 
describes   the 
mountains    as   if 
they   were   human, 
Ceiriog    describes 
the    life     of    the 
mountain     farmer 
and  mountain  shep- 
herd as    the  ideal 
life  of  purity  and 
of  happiness.    The 
Welsh  hymns  are  fall  of  the  mountains ; 
take    away    the    references    to   them    by 
Williams  Pant  y  Celyn,  and  half  the  charm 
of    those   melodious   and    ever-expressitc 
hymns  will  disappear.      Of  our  living  poots 
lolo  Carnarvon  may  almast  be  described  as 
the  poet  of  the  mountains. 

From   any  of   these  centres,  as  well  as 
from  many  others  in  Wales,  the  seeker  for 


mountains.     Henry    Vaughan    and    John  rest  and  strength  and  health  can  discover 

Dyer,   by  describing   the   mountains,   did  quiet  mountain  nooks  which  will  fill  his 

much  to  prepare  the  way  for  Wordsworth,  holiday  with   restful   pleasure,  and   carry 

who  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  one  and  their  associations,  ever  mellowing,  into  the 

an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  other.  years  of  the  distant  future. 


CADER    IDEIS.— MORNING. 

Here  we  are  one  with  uature  ;  golden  fern 

With  Autumn  dtaath-tinto  on  ite  Bhrivelled  leaf, 
Admonishea  of  ]ife  that  is  too  brief. 

And  Bummer  hours  that  never  can  return. 
The  morning  mist  has  vanished,  and  we  learn 
How  quickly  fades  the  cloud  of  unbelief 
Bciore  the  Bun  of  truth,  how  even  srief 

Smiles  through  the  tears  that  vem  the  funeral 


Mooutain  and  life,  their  ohangex  are  the  same, 
Now  storm  and   gloom,  now  peace   and  luati- 

A  crown  of  sunshine  on  a  crown  of  snow. 
Happy  is  he  who  bears  his  praise  and  blame 
in  silence  till  their  memory  be  dead, 
Ckiue  like  tho  clouds  on  Gader  long  ago. 


CADER    IDBI8.— EVENING. 

NoRTHWAKD  I  look,  and  high  above  Bontddu 

Tbtre  panta  a  storm  of  fire,  like  to  the  light 
Seen  by  the  Tuscan  dreamer  in  the  night 
When  sinncTH  floated  in  a  flowing  sea. 
'Tis  but  the  fern  upon  a  mountain  lea, 
Kindled  by  shepherda,  but  the  sky  is  white 
With  rolling  smoke,  and  Rhinog'a  cairii-croimed 
height 
Ib  clouited  into  distant  mystery. 

Caernarvon  cliffs  rise  sheer  against  the  sun 
That  forges  bands  of  gold  across  the  bay 

From  Bardsey  to  the  surf  on  Mawddach  bar. 
Tho  strong-winged  seabirds  ply  their  homeward 

The  life-thread  of  another  day  is  spun. 

In  heaven  there  shinea  a  solitary  star. 

James 


PriiittdaitdeiiilutMiit  aatliuai>dSon,SS,  BoptSlnH,  ITra-'utM, 
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ALE*S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DBBILITT  are  bo  arranged  as  to  convey  a  continuons 
onrrent  of  eleotrioity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
•timnlating  and  strengthening  all  the  ceryes  and  mns. 
oles,  and  effeotoally  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 
prodncing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart- 
tog  TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT    BATTERY  of  16  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  covering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  SUSPEN80R 
for  men.  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  nnd  nrinary  organs, 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  np  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC   BATTERY  BELTS  are  verv 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  which  prevents  all  coldne88,8orenesB,&iiTitation. 

R.    DEWAR,  of    Sloane-street,  London,   writes  Slat 

Jnly,  1808  :— **  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 

BATTEBT  BELT,  and  find  thai  It  ia  capable  of  generating  a 

Cifwerfol  electric  current,  although  no  metal  aabstancea  come 
to  contact  with  the  skin.  I  conaider  this  a  great  improve- 
ment, aa  it  preventa  the  irritation  ao  often  caoaed  by  other 
^>pliancea." 

VAXPHLETS  ORikTIS.     OOV8T7LTATIOV8  FREE. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment, 

106,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (cloae  to  St.  Jamea'  HaU). 


BAVS   YOU   READ 

"  Welsh  DiseslaMis&ment  ?" 

SOME    PHASES 

OF  THE 

NUMERICAL   ARGUMENT 

By  OWEN   OWEN,    M.A.,    Oswestry. 
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(1)  Introdnctioii.     (2)  The  Cry  for  a  Beligions  Census. 

(8)  The  Voice  of  the  Electors.  (4)  CommonicantB : 
'  f€j    Nonconformity   and   the   Established    Church   in 

Wales;    (hj  A  « National  Church"   and  a  *' Nation  of 

KonconfoTinists";  fej  The  Established  Church  in  its 
-  Stronghold.  (5)  Sunday  School  Attendants.  (6)  Ad- 
'  haraits.     (7)   Acoonunodation.     (8)    Growth  of  Welnh 

Nonoonformity;  &c. 

Crown  8vo.,  48  p.p. 


PRICE    FOUKPENOE. 


rVBLISHBD  POR  THB  AUTHOK  BT 

HUGHES  &  SON,  56,  Hope  Street, 

WRMXHAM, 


Y  LLENOli. 

ILLUSTRATED 

QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

EDITED  BY 

O.  M.  ED1VARD8,  M.A. 

BOOK  3  (JULY)  NOW  READY. 

96  pp.  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
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Articles  by 

WELL  KNOWN  WRITERS. 
Illustrations  by 

The    BEST    ARTISTS. 
Printed  on 

EXCELLENT    PAPER. 
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NOW  READY ;  Crown  8vo.,  32  pp. 

Welsh  Nationality  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARI^INGTON,  M.A., 

fLaU  FdUno  of  8t,  John'»  CoUeg*.^  Cambridge;  late  Head  Master 

ef  Queen' 9  Colleget  Taunton,  J 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

Nationalian ;  what  1b  it?  The  Bishop  of  St.  Daiid's  attack  on  WdBb 
Nationality  ;  Race ;  Coontry ;  Common  History  and  Traditions ;  A 
Oommon  National  Type;  Language ;  The  Special  Mlsilon  of  Wales ;  What 
has  been  aocompllshed  by  Wales,  *c,  Ac. 

A  timely  and  able  Tlndleation.     Every  Englishman  should  read  it. 


Wrexham .-  HUGHES  &  SON,  56.  Hope  Street 

T»£  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  BALA. 

Principal: — 
THM  RJSV.  T.  C.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  D.D. 


TWO  PIERCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ol  £60  each,  wiU 
be  offered  for  competition  at  the  beginning  of 
Session  1895-6.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to  all. 
The  Examination  will  take  place  in  September,  1895. 
For  further  particulars  see  Calendar,  to  be  had  from 
The  registrar  of  The  College. 
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One   of  the   Conttitaeiit  CoUegrM  of  the 
UniTeriity  of  Walei. 

Principal:  T.  F.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  fOx^n.J 

The  College  offers  Courses  in  Arte  and  Science 
suitable  to  Students  preparing  for  the  degree 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  the 
University  of  London,  for  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Caml)ridge,  or  for  Medical  Studies  at  these  or 
other  Universities. 

The  fee  for  either  the  Arts  or  Science  Coarse  is 
£10,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  laboratory 
practice. 

Entrance  Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
£40  to  £10  are  awarded  iu  September  of  each  year. 

The  College  possesses  a  well  furnished  Gymnas- 
ium, Becreatiou  Grounds,  Boats,  ftc. 

Men  Studerts  reeide  in  lodgings,  which  are 
obtainable  at  very  moderate  rates  in  the  Town. 
For  Women  Students,  a  large  and  Commodious 
Hall  of  Residence  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  a  limited  number 
of  Men  Students  as  Boarders. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  also  for  Special 
Prospectuses  of  the  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Departments,  the  Training  Department  for  Second- 
ary Teachers,  the  Summer  Classes,  and  all  other 
particulars  apply  to— 

T.  MORTIMER  GREEN,  Registrar. 

V&mislty  College  of  Wales, 


Training  Department    for   Secondary 
Teachers,  Men  and  Women. 


(fieeagnizedhy  the  Cambridge  Teachers^  Training  Syndicate.) 


ProfeMor  of  the  Theory,  PraoUoe,  eiiA  SUtory 
of  EdaoetioB : 

FOSTER    WATSON,    M.A.,    fl^ndj 


Assistant  Lecturer:  Misd  Anna  Rowlands,  B.A. 


Preceptors*  Diplomas. 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Session  (including 
Lectures  and  Practioe}  £10. 

Men  Students  reside  in  Registered  Lodgings  in 
the  Town.  Some  Students  are  able,  with  economy, 
to  limit  the  cost  of  Board  and  Residence  to  £25  per 
■annum.* 

Wonnn  Students  reside  in  the  Hall  of  Residence 
fbr  Women*  Sfodents. 

TSBM8  PBOM  81  TO  40  eUIVEAS. 

.  For  further  particulars  apply  to — 

T.    MORTI3£ER    GREEN, 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

OF 

South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

CARDIFF. 

DEPARTMENTS— 

(1^  Faculty  of  Arts. 
(2)  Faculty  of  Science. 
(B)  Department  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology. 

(a)  Mining. 

(b)  Engineering. 
(c)  Metallurgy. 

4)  The  Medical  School. 
5}  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(6)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 
Women  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

(7)  The  Women's  Technical  Department. 
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For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Free 
Studentships  apply  to^ 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

Bboxstsuu 

(Tni^ertiiff  OoUe^e^  CwrdiWy 
May,  1805. 


liniYersitT  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

(A  Cotutituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales,  J 

Principal :  H.  rTrEICHEL,  M.A., 

WUh  Eleven  Profeasor99  Three  I^ectarermp 
and  Fourteen  other  Teachera* 


Next  Session  begins  October  i,  1895.  The 
College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  include  most"  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  U^versity. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
(beginning  Septembbr  17),  more  than  20 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  JQ40  to  ;^io,  will  be  open  for  competitioQ* 
One  half  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  th^j 
Prospectus,  apply  to  ™ 

lOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  MJ^ 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 


All  Aduertisementa  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  8AHDER8, 

Adoertiaing  Agent,  11^  ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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By  all  ChemiBti  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietors, 

carriage  free,  by  Parcel  Post. 


BEWABE  OF  IHITATIOHS.     See  the  name  OWILTK  SYAN8  on  Label, 

Stamp,  and  Bottle. 
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QoiDiDe  Bitters   HanafactariD^  Co.,  Ltd.,  Llanelly,  Sooth  Wales. 
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THE    WELSH    ORDINANCES    OF    EDWARD    THE    SECOND. 

By  His  Honour  Judge  David  Lewis. 
I — AMOBR,     SPADONES,     MEN     OF     AVOWRY. 


HE   original    ordinances 
whose    translations    ap- 
pear,   that     relating    to 
West  and  South  Wales 
in  the  July  number  of 
Wales,    and    that    for 
North     Wales     in     the 
August      number,      are 
among  the  Patent  Rolls 
at    the     Record     office. 
Copies    may    be    found 
printed    in    Rymer's 
Foedera,  but  the  transla- 
tions themselves  have  been  made  from  copies 
in  the  Pettyt  MSS.  at  the  Inner  Temple 
Library.     Although    references    to    these 
ordinances  are  frequently  found  in  works 
relating  to  Welsh  history,  I  cannot  find 
that  they  have  ever  been  translated ;  and 
as    legal    documents    of    this    age    and 
character  are  not  easily  intelligible  to  the 
layman,    it   appeared   to    me    that    their 
translations,  with  a  few  notes  of  a  general 
character,  would  be  acceptable  to  students 
of  Welsh  history,  and  readers  of  Wales 
in  particular,  as  a  further  contribution  to 
the  laudable  efforts  of  the  editor  to  put 
before  his  readers  in   a   convenient   and 
intelligible  form  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
tion relating  to  WeJes  from  the  Statutes  of 
Wales  down. 

And  here,  as  what  we  are  dealing  with 
are  called  ordinances  and  not  statutes,  the 
reader  who  is  not  a  lawyer  will  naturally 
ask, — what  is  the  difference  between  an 
ordinance  and  a  statute  or  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  In  early  times,  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  English  laws  were  put  in 
various  forms,  in  the  form  of  charters, 
edicts,     assizes,    articles     proposed     and 
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accepted,  and  provisions.  "  From  the  reign 
"of  Edward  I.,  the  forms  are  those  of 
*'  statutes  and  ordinances,  differing  in  some 
"  respects ;  the  former  formally  accepted  in 
"  the  parliament  as  laws  of  perpetual 
"  obligation ;  the  latter  proceeding  from 
"  the  king  and  his  council  rather  than  from 
"  the  king  and  his  parliament,  being  more 
"  temporary  in  character  and  not  enrolled 
"  among  the  statutes."* 

From  Bishop  Stubbs'  description  of 
statutes  and  ordinances,  it  will  appear  that 
the  "Statute  of  Wales,"  being  passed  for 
the  king  "  by  the  council  of  his  peers " 
onlyy  was  not  a  solemn  statute,  but  a 
less  solemn  ordinance.  Although  called  a 
statute  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  it 
reserves  to  the  king  at  nis  own  free  will 
the  power  of  declaring,  interpreting,  adding 
to,  and  diminishing  it,  which  he  certainly 
could  not  do  if  it  had  been  a  real  statute. 

Thus  the  ordinances  under  consideration 
are  therefore  enactments  altering  and 
amending,  in  certain  particulars,  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  "Statute  of  Wales," 
itself  an  ordinance,  in  matters  of  legal 
procedure,  and  in  matters  of  custom, 
and  estabKshing  other  provisions  for  the 
government  of  Wales. 

Circumstances  having  delayed  the  pub- 
lication of  these  notes  for  such  a  long  time 
after  the  publication  of  the  translation  of 
the  ordinances,  it  will  tend  to  their  better 
understanding  if  I  begin  with  a  summary 
of  the  ordinance  for  "South  and  West 
Wales."  It  begins  by  reciting  that  the 
people  of  West  Wales  and  South  Wales 
had  presented  petitions  for  the  removal  of 
certain    grievances    to    the    king   at   the 

*  Stabbs'  SeUd  CharUrt,  p.  47, 
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parliament  at  Lincoln,  and  proceeds, — "  we 
being  minded  to  do  away  with  undue 
grievances,  &a,''  and  continues  the  recital. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  recital  the 
king  notices  the  statement, — "  we  were  bom 
in  Wales," — which  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  much  fought 
question, — "Was  Eklward  II.  bom  in  Walea" 

After  the  recitals,  the  ordinance  proceeds 
in  the  same  words  as  that  for  North  Wales 
down  to  the  words  "as  it  is  alleged  was 
accustomed  to  be  done."  Here  it  parts 
company  with  the  latter,  and  treats  of 
different  matters. 

After  the  recitals  the  ordinance  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  custom  called  Amobragium, 
— the  exemption  of  goods  of  freemen  from 
taxation  wnere  the  goods  of  !'  villeins 
spadones,  and  men  of  avowry,  are 
sufficient!"  It  then  parts  company  with 
the  North  Wales  ordinance,  and  proceeds 
to  deal  with  different  grievances,  and 
provides  how  in  certain  cases  actions 
of  contract  and  trespasses  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  after  that  it  deals  with  the 
custom  called  "taking  westva,"  and  it 
concludes  with  provisions  for  preventing 
false  charges  by  bailiffs  and  other  officers, 
and  for  reducing  the  superabundance  of 
such  persons. 

Amobragium.  The  custom  called  "  amob- 
ragium," is  the  same  as  the  "amobr"  of 
the  Welsh  laws.  It  was  a  fee  paid  to  the 
lord  by  the  tenant  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter;  it  was  also  a  fine  for 
incontinence.  There  are  very  numerous 
references  to  it  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  or  firm  was  the  same  as 
that  for  the  heriot  and  relief  in  the  Saxon 
and  Roman  jurisdiction.  It  varied  in 
amount  very  much  in  the  places  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  Record.  In  some  it  is  ten 
shillings,  in  others  half-a-mark,  in  others 
five  shillings ;  in  Rudalt  (Rhyddallt  ?),  in  the 
commote  of  Arvon,  and  in  Abererch  in 
the  commote  of  Lleyn,  the  tenants  paid 
nothing  for  "  amobragium." 

As  we  find  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
levying  of  it  the  same  in  both  the 
ordinances,  it  would  appear  that  complaints 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 


levied  were  general  throughout  North  and 
South  and  West  Wales.  Without  the 
petititions  themselves  to  help  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  were  the  particular  abuses 
of  which  the  people  complained. 

The  ordinance  provides,  first  of  all,  a 
limitation  in  point  of  time  to  the  exaction 
of  the  fine,  a  sort  of  statute  of  limitations, 
and  it  provides,  secondly,  that  it  shall  only 
be  levied  in  those  cases  in  whichinthetime  of 
the  princes  of  Wales  it  was  wont  to  be  levied. 

So  far  as  the  fee  for  marriage  goes,  the 
Welsh  laws  are  simple  enough;  but  in 
many  cases  of  incontinence  the  provisions 
for  determining  who  is  left  to  pay  the  fine, 
if  it  has  to  be  paid  at  all,  are  not  simple,  and 
must  have  given  rise  to*  frequent  disputes. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  cases  when 
more  than  one  person  had  a  part  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  which  made  a 
fine  payable  by  someone,  was  framed  with 
some  degree  of  particularity,  with  the 
intention  of  causing  the  fine  to  fall  upon 
the  one  whose  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  time,  was  the  most  deserving  of 
punishment,  and  to  disregard  these  would 
be  certain  to  lead  to  the  fine  falling  on 
what  the  Welsh  people  would  consider 
the  wrong  shoulders.*  This  no  doubt' 
happened  when  the  fines  were  collected  with 
every  intention  on  the  part  of  the  collector 
to  do  his  work  justly ;  but,  in  many  cases, 
the  fines  were  farmed  out  to  persons,  who, 
at  any  rate  in  later  times,  were  called 
amoberers, — at  a  certain  rent  per  annum. 
And  they,  their  main  object  being  to  collect 
as  many  fines  as  possible,  would  be  little, 
likely  to  take  much  trouble  in  determining 
according  to  the  Welsh  laws  which  of 
several  more  or  less  guilty  participants  in 
the  offence  ought  to  pay  the  fine.  In  1579 
we  find  that  the  fines  for  the  whole  of 
South  Wales  were  leased  to  one  Parry,  for 
£3  18s.  per  annum.  As  observed  above,  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  amoberer  to 
collect  many  fines ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  offence  wfiis  such  as  to  make  persons 
peculiarly  open  to  false  charges,  and  as 
these  are  more  difficult  to  disprove  when 
made  long  after  the  alleged  offence  than 


*  In  one  pnrticuUr,  except  that  the  punishment  is  different, 
there  are  provisions  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  Criitinal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1888. 
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when  made  soon  after,  the  provision  of  the 
ordinance  limiting  the  time  within  which 
they  were  to  be  brought  was  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  tenants. 

The  collection  of  the  fine  remained  a 
source  of  ^reat  oppression  and  complaint 
for  over  a  hundred  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  ordinance.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Henry  VIL,  an  order  was  made  at  the 
sessions  of  Carnarvon,  held  before  Sir 
Richard  Poole,  Justice  of  North  Wales, 
directed  against  "  many  and  divers  vicious 
priests  and  clerks  in  holy  orders,"  whose 
wrong-doings  had  caused  the  farmers  of 
the  amobership*  in  sundiy  counties  of 
North  Wales  to  "  excessivelie  distrain  many 
of  the  prince's  tenants  in  those  counties  to 
their  great  impoverishment."  The  order 
directs  that  in  the  future  the  amoberers 
shall  distrain  the  goods  and  lands  of  such 
priests  and  clerks  so  unvirtuously  disposed 
tor  the  amobers  they  have  caused  to  be 
done,  and  in  default  of  goods  and  lands,  to 
have  them  committed  to  prison  until  they 
agreed  with  the  amoberers  in  discharging 
the  prince's  tenants.  By  the  Statute  of 
Wales  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  into  these  offences. 

"Spadones."  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  satisfactory  meaning  for  this  word, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  it  has  been  mis- 
copied  from  the  patent  roll,  although  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  copied  in  Rymer 
makes  me  hesitate  about  this. 

I  believe  I  have  seen  it  suggested  that 
it  means  "  eunuchs,"  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  day  lends  a  certain  degree 
of  probability  to  the  suggestion. 

Men  of  Avowry  are  called  in  Latin 
"advocarii;"  by  the  Welsh  "gwyr  ar- 
ddelw,"  and  are  also  called  "  arthelman,"  by 
the  English.  The  Record  of  Carnarvon 
shows  us  that  this  class  was  fairly 
numerous.  They  are  not  only  found  in 
Anglesea  and  Carnarvonshire,  but  in  other 
counties  in  South  as  well  as  North  Wales, 
in  march  lordships  as  well  as  in  the  prin- 
cipality.    They  were  persons  born  out  of 


*  Jones  (History  of  Breconshire,  Vol.  III.,  p.  812),  hss  gone 
ottiioosly  and  hopelessly  wrong  in  his  explanation  of  this  word, 
which  he  derives  from  "amod"  and  '^hng,*'  signifying,  he 
says,— *' the  covenant  or  agreement  about  malt  or  metheglui.'' 
He  thlnk»lt  was  a  Uoenoe  to  brew  those  liquors. 


the  manor  or  out  of  the  commote,  who, 
upon  coming  into  the  manor  or  commote, 
had  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  lord,  who,  in  return  for  certain 
rents  agreed  upon  between  the  new  comer 
and  his  "raglot,"  undertook  to  "avow" 
and  defend  them.  The  conditions  upon 
which  a  stranger  was  allowed  to  put  him- 
self in  the  avowry  of  the  lord,  being  the 
subject  of  "  agreement "  with  the  raglots  of 
the  different  lordships,  no  doubt  differed 
very  much.  Until  fresh  material  is  un- 
earthed from  the  Record  Office,  we  must,  I 
fear,  remain  ignorant  of  what  was  the 
precise  return  of  the  prince  for  the  rent 
paid  by  his  men  of  avowry.  What  the 
lord  undertook  to  do  for  the  men  of  avowry 
in  the  lordship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  is 
described  in  an  extract  from  the  great 
extent  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  copied  in  the 
Record  of  Carnarvon.  There  it  is  said  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  raglot  of  avowry  of 
Bromfield  and  Yale  to  receive  incomers 
and  foreigners  who,  of  their  own  free  will 
or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  except 
sedition,  shall  wish  to  come  into  and 
remain  in  the  avowry  of  the  lord  whilst 
they  shall  be  of  good  conversation  and 
behaviour  towards  the  lord  and  his  tenants, 
paying  such  sum  annually  as  they  would 
agree  upon  with  the  raglot.  It  was  the 
raglot's  duty  to  defend  them  in  the  lord's 
court  if  they  wished  to  stand  to  right  there 
against  any  foreign  cause  pertaining  to 
suit  according  to  law  and  the  custom  of 
the  country.  During  a  year  and  a  day 
they  had,  upon  payment  of  double  their 
"  avowry  "  and  any  damage  they  may  have 
caused  to  the  lord  or  his  tenants,  liberty  to 
go  away,  and  had  three  days  for  removing 
with  their  chattels  to  wheresoever  they 
pleased.  But  if  for  a  day  and  a  year  they 
should  have  remained  in  avowry  without 
foreign  suit  or  change  of  condition  and 
tenure,  they  became  for  life  "men  of 
avowry,"  and  had  to  pay  per  annum 
fourpence  by  way  of  rent  of  avowry,  two 
shillings  for  amobr,  one  bushel  of  oats  for 
the  "pasture"  of  the  raglot's  horse,  and 
for  heriot,  3s.  lOd.* 

In  one  of    the    petitions  presented  to 
Edward    II.,  when   Prince   of   Wales,  at 

*  See  further  as  to  Bromfield  and  Yale  in  Mr.  A.  N.  Pvlmet^a 
interesting  work  on  "  The  ancient  tenure  of  land  In  Wvles," 
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Kensington,  in  1305,  by  private  persons, 
we  find  the  sheriff  interfering  between 
alleged  villeins  and  their  owner.  It  was  a 
petition  from  one  "Llewellyn  Voilram  of 
Talabolyon,"  complaining  that  the  sheriff 
of  Anglesea  had  disposessed  him  of 
three  villeins  (nativi)  with  their  following 
{sequela) y  who  had  been  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  himself  and  his  ancestors 
beyond  the  time  of  memory.  He  was  told 
in  reply  that  it  had  been  witnessed  that 
they  claimed  to  be  of  a  free  condition  by 
reason  that  their  ancestors  were  strangers 
(adv&nticii)  from  Ireland,  and  had  volun- 
tarily placed  themselves  in  the  avowry  of 
the  lord.  But  if  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfactorily  traverse  this  statement  in  the 
court  of  the  lord  prince,  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  avowry  as  being  his 
villeins.  To  do  this  was  no  easy  matter, 
as  it  would  have  to  be  done  before  a 
hostile  court,  for  the  courts  in  England, 
and  the  English  judges  in  Wales  also  no 
doubt,  "  proclaimed  their  leaning  in  favour 
of  liberty  quite  openly.  ...  In  the  case  of 
a  stranger  settling  on  land  his  liberty  was 
assumed,  and  the  court  declined  to  construe 
any  uncertainty  of  condition  against  him."* 
The  following  from  the  Record  of  Car- 
narvon shows  the  right  claimed  for  by  the 
prince's  advisers,  their  view  of  the  law,  in 
fact,  in  respect  of  his  "advocaria"  or 
"  avowry."  In  reply  to  one  of  the  general 
petitions  of  the  men  of  North  Wales  for 
communities  of  counties  presented  to 
Edward  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1305,  it  was  laid  down  in  answer  to  a 
complaint  that  the  prince's  officers  com- 
pelled all  men  who  did  not  reside  on  their 
hereditaments  to  be  in  the  avowry  of  the 
prince. 

That  all  those  whose  ancestors  were  in  the 
avowry  of  the  king  and  prince,  and  all  freemen 
who  voluntarily  wished  to  enter  the  avowry  of  the 
prince,  should  remain  in  his  avowry,  they  and  their 
heirs,  and  the  villeins  of  freemen  who  had  with  the 
license  of  their  lords  withdrawn  from  them,  sharing 
with  their  lords  their  goods  according  to  the  Welsh 
custom,  hitherto  used  and  ought  to  remain  in  the 
avowry  of  the  Prince,  and  also  that  all  '*  adventicii  *' 
(incomers),  from  strange  lands  ought  to  be  in  the 
avowry  of  the  prince  and  their  heirs  dwelling  in 
the  parts  of  Wales.  But  that  Welshmen  trans- 
ferring  themselves   from  one  patria^  to  another 

^-* — — 

Vinogradoff,  ViUainagt,  p.  84. 
t  Cjrmwd.    See  Seebohm'i  Tribai  SyiUm  in  7f  olef,  p.  49. 


ware  not  to  be  held  as  ''adventicu"  nor  compelled 
to  go  into  avowry. 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the 
extent  of  Carnarvon  show  "men  of  avowry  " 
living  under  different  conditions  in  neigh- 
bouring commotes  of  the  same  county.  In 
the  first  they  are  required  to  hold  land 
as  well  as  pay  rent.  In  the  last,  payment  of 
rent  alone  is  required. 

In  the  Gwele  Gwaysanne,  one  of  the  four 
gwelyau  of  the  "  villata "  of  Penmaen^ 
in  the  commote  of  Menai,  no  villain 
(nativtua)  or  incomer  (adventicius)  was 
allowed  to  reside  unless  he  held  land  or 
paid  annually  to  the  lord  for  avowry  such 
sum  as  he  could  agree  upon  with  the 
seneschal  or  raglot. 

In  the  extent  of  the  commote  of  Lleyn, 
there  is  a  hamlet  called  "  the  hamlet  of 
avowry,"  composed  entirely  of  villeins  of 
avowry,  in  number  21,  each  paying  Id. 
per  annum  as  rent  of  avowry.  There  are 
no  other  services  than  the  pajnnent  of  rent 
specified  in  the  extent  of  the  "  villa." 

Another  instance  of  the  sheriff's  watch- 
fulness \vith  reo^ard  to  these  men  occurs  in 
the  court  roll  of  Aberffraw.  a,d.,  1346,* 
which,  among  other  things,  contains  a 
record  of  the  Great  Turn  of  the  commote 
of  Twrcelyn,  hell  at  Lanvol,  on  September 
12th,  1346,  which  records  amongst  other 
things,  that 

'*  It  is  discovered  that  Atha  lorwerth  and  David 
*'  the  sons  of  Eignon  Goch,  shoemaker,!  ought  to 
'*  be  in  the  avowry  of  the  prince  and  have  with- 
*'  drawn  themselves,  and  are  now  remaining  in  the 
''  bishop*s  land  at  Thlanderadok. 

It  is  not  only  in  North  Wales  that  these 
"  men  of  avowry "  are  found.  We  find 
them  in  various  counties  of  South  Wales. 

The  king's  minister,  John  Giffard,  in 
1316,  in  his  account  of  the  possessions  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  who 
was  slain  at  Bannockburn,  returns  nothing 
by  way  of  rent  of  avowry  from  the  manor 
of  Neath,  and  gi^es  as  a  reason  the  fact 
that  strangers  had  fled  from  the  manor  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  rising  (i.e.  of 
Llewelyn  Bren).  In  the  same  return  he 
gives  credit  for  18s.  4d.,  received  from 
Welshmen  not  holding  land  in  the  manor 
of  Caerphilly.  Indeed  instances  are  not 
necessary  to    prove  that    the    class  were 

*  Printed  in  Mr.  Seebohm's  Tribal  System,  app.  ▲.  d. 

1 1  think  <'  Creth«  "  is  the  scribe'i  way  of  writing  **  cxydd." 
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found  ia  South  and  West  Wales,  for  the  avowry "  of  the  extents,  and  that  of  the 

ordinance  for  that  district  ia  itself  proof  strange  class  under  the  Welsh  laws,  which 

of  this,  Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his  recent  work,  has  so 

These  notes  would  be  expanded  to  undue  lucidly    described.      And   indeed,   such    a 

length  If  I  weie  here  to  institute  a  com-  comparison  must  he  incomplete   with  our 

parison  between  the  position  of  "men  of  present  printed  materials. 
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'yHE  last  presentment,  that  of  1711,  to 
-*-  which  I  referred  in  the  preceding 
paper,  speaks  of  another  institution,  once 
very  important,  one  of  those  institutions  of 
the  olden  time  which  have  survived  almost, 
though  not  quite,  to  this  very  day,  in  our 
town, — the  Common  Pound.  The  "pound" 
was  an  inclosure  in  which  cattle  or  other 
animals  found  straying  were  retained  until 
redeemed  by  their  owners,  or  in  whei  e  they 
were  taken  in  distraint  until  replevined. 
It  belonged  to  the  township  or  village,  and 
it  had  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  parish. 
The  pound-keeper  was  obliged  to  receive 
everything  committed  to  his  custody,  and 
was  not  answerable  if  the  thing  committed 
was  illegally  impounded.  When  animals 
were  impounded,  the  impounder  was  bound 
to  supply  them  with  food,  and  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  enter  the  pound,  when 
animals  were  impounded  without  food  or 
water  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  and 
could  supply  them  with  provender,  the  coat 


of  such  food  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  animals  before  they  were  removed.  In 
old  law  books  a  distinction  is  made  between 
common  pound,  open  pound,  and  close 
pound.  In  Aberystwyth,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  walled  corporations,  the  common 
pound  was  outside  the  town  walls.  It  was 
situated  between  the  tavern  known  as 
"  Cooper's  Arms,"  near  the  old  turnpike 
gate  and  Buarth  Mawr,  hence  the  name  of 
the  little  street, — "Pound  Place," — leading 
to  Trinity  church.  Our  local  pound,  as  it 
is  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
was  a  space  enclosed  with  walls  high 
enough  to  prevent  pigs,  cattle,  sheep, 
donkeys,  and  dogs  from  jumping  over. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
pound  was  in  charge  of  that  "  minister  of 
justice  "  to  whom  I  have  before  referred, — 
"  Siencyn  y  Jailor."  We  who  are  not  yet 
old  well  remember  another  pound  in  this 
town,  it  was  situated  just  under  the  parapet 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tref  echan  end  of  the 
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Bheidol  bridge, — ^bat  this  pinfold  was  a 
very  modem  oonstmctioiu 

In  the  old  days,  oar  local  pound  was 
constantly  out  of  repair.  It  was  so,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1711.  This  was  also  its  state 
in  1730,  1732,  1739,  1741,  1746,  and  1750, 
— ^at  intervals,  as  will  be  noticed,  of  fair 
regularity.  On  April  16th,  1785,  during 
the  mayoralty  of  William  Pool  of  Goger- 
ddan,  the  wall  of  the  common  pound  or 
pinfold  was  once  more  declared  to  be  out 
of  repair,  and  the  petty  constables  of  the 
town  were  bidden  to  see  to  its  renovation, 
**  within  a  fortnight's  time  under  a  penalty 
of  thirteen  shilhngs  and  fourpence."  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  town  stocks 
and  whipping-post,  during  the  last  century, 
or  at  any  rate,  during  two-thirds  of  it; 
and  at  almost  regular  intervals,  these  were 
the  constant  care  of  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  justice  within  our 
corporation.  We  have  seen  how  the  stocks 
ana  the  whipping-post  were  ''presented" 
in  1711.  On  May  16th,  1739,  they  were 
once  more  ''presented"  as  being  out  of 
repair,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
by  the  court  to  attend  to  the  same.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  its  next 
session,  the  stocks  were  still  out  of  repair ; 
but  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  usually 
concomitant  whipping-post,  we  may  per- 
haps infer  that  the  inhabitants  had  attended 
to  the  injunction  laid  upon  them,  relative 
to  the  post,  in  the  preceding  May  session 
of  the  court.  In  October,  1761,  both 
instruments  of  torture  and  of  disgrace 
were  again  in  an  enfeebled  state  and 
unable  to  stand  the  enormous  calls  made 
upon  their  strength  and  durability ;  and  so 
the  inhabitants  were  "presented"  by  the 
court  and  enjoined  to  effect  the  requisite 
repairs. 

From  1713  to  1771,  we  find  repeated 
references  made,  in  the  court  leet  records, 
to  the  old  gates  and  the  town  walls,  which 
from  the  ravages  of  time  as  well  as  from 
more  potent  influences,  were  fabt  falling 
into  decay.  I  have  no  absolutely  fixed 
date  for  the  year  in  which  the  town  walls 
were  pulled  down ;  but  we  know  that,  as 
late  as  1771,  the  walls  and  gates  were 
standing ;  and  moreover,  in  that  year,  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  town 
authorities  to  destroy  them,  but  rather,  it 


was  their  intention  to  maintarn  and  keep 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  their  pristine 

flory,  although  they  could  not  be  anything 
ut  a  great  care  and  cause  of  constant 
watchfulness  from  their  repeated  need  of 
repairs.  In  the  former  of  the  two  years  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  1713,  we 
find  a  presentment  made  that  the  town 
should  construct  "  a  fit  gate  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Aberystwyth  towards  Buich 
Hafan  y  Ci,  through  the  river  Ystwyth ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  and  kept  in 
repair,  or,  in  default,  the  inhabitants  were 
offered  to  pay  6a  8d."  Where  "Bwlch 
Hafan  y  Ci"  lay,  is  now  unknown, — at 
any  rate,  I  have  failed  to  discover  where  it 
was,  though  I  have  consulted  the  oldest 
natives.  In  1730,  the  Great  Dark  Gate,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Llanbadam,  and  also 
the  Bridge  Gate  leading  to  Rhyd  y  Felin 
(Wind  Velin,  in  the  records),  were  both 
out  of  repair,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  ordered  to  mend  them.  Similar 
presentments  were  made  by  the  court  in 
April,  1732,  and  April,  1733.  In  May  16th, 
1 739,  the  gates  leading  to  "  Gallt  Ddyrus  " 
(now  known  as  the  KcrpewdUc  H^iU),  and 
"  Morfa  Hallt "  were  declared  out  of  repair. 
On  April  16th,  1740,  the  town  gates  were 
once  more  declared  disordered.  In  April, 
1744,  the  great  gate  leading  to  Llanbadam 
and  the  "walk  adjoining,"  as  also  the  Rhyd 
y  Felin  gate,  and  that  leading  to  Gallt 
Ddyrus,  were  out  of  repair.  In  October  of 
the  following  year,  one  William  Jones  was, 
very  properly,  "presented"  for  encroaching 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  town  and  borough 
of  Aberystwyth,  by  digging  and  taking 
down  part  of  the  wall  "surrounding 
ye  said  town  and  building  thereon."  Six 
months  afterwards,  on  April  19th,  1746, 
Alexander  Gordon  being  mayor,  the  same 
William  Jones  was  again  presented  for  the 
same  offence,^-digging  and  building,  &c., 
the  same  not  being  taken  off,  being  a 
nuisance  and  so  continued."  In  that  year, 
and  in  April,  1754,  the  gates  were  again  in 
need  of  restoration.  On  October  8th,  1759, 
Grifiith  David,  shoemaker,  in  the  parish  of 
"  Llangwrthon,"*  and  Daniel  Thomas,  were 
presented  for  erecting  a  small  house  upon 
the  town  walls,  the  same  being  a  nuisance, 

*  This  is  the  parish  of  JAangwyryfon,    The  name  is  eren  now 
popularly  pronounced  as  above,  LlaT^fpordfiUm^ 
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and  (very  properly  designated)  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  borough.  In  October,  1766,  the 
ragged  wall  called  Y  Goer,  at  the  bottom 
of  Heol  y  Forth  Mawr, — Great  Dark 
Gate, — was  out  of  repair;  and  on  April 
26th,  1767,  the  stone  pillars  of  the  Great 
Gate  were  declared  to  be  in  the  same 
decaying  condition. 

Oi  the  recorded  transactions  of  the 
court  leet,  a  large  portion  is  made  up  of 
such  notices  as  the  following,  with  but 
slight  variations, — 

Imprimis,  we  present  William  Williams,  Gent., 

to  be  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Item,  we    present   Morris  Price,  Esq.,  to    be 

coroner,  &c. 

Item,  we  present  William  Thomas  and  Hicbard 

Morfi;an  to  be  constables  of  this  town  and  liberty 

for  we  ensiling  year. 

Sometimes  the  monotony  is  relieved  by 
such  tit-bits  as  follow  being  interspersed, — 

1711 — We  present  all  foreigners  from  buying 
and  selling  within  our  Corporation,  provided 
they  be  not  burgesses  of  this  town  and  liberty. 
1730 — We  present  all  such  persons  as  put  their 
dung  in  the  **  oppen  street  to  ye  annoyance  and 
disturbance  of  the  public  within  this  corporation ; 
and  all  mangy  horses  and  geese  that  are  turned 
into  the  common  of  this  corporation." 
1733 — ^We  present  David  Morgan  for  clan- 
destinely keeping  in  his  house  the  door  belonging 
to  ihe  Common  Pound  of  this  town. 
1739— We  present  that,  if  any  person  for  the 
future  shall  undermine,  pull  down,  or  carry 
away  the  stones  of  the  Town  or  castle  walls, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  five  pounds. 

A  similar  edict  to  that  last  mentioned  went 
forth  in  May,  1742. 

In  order  to  show  to  what  extent  there 
was, — nay,  rather,  there  was  not, — free 
trade  in  those  days,  here  is  a  gem  of  a 
record  (October,  1739), — 

We  present  Henry  Hodgins  for  exercising  the 
trade  and  mistery  of  a  periwig  maker  and 
barber  in  this  town  and  liberty,  without  being  a 
burgess  or  freeman  of  the  said  town  and  liberty. 

There  is  an  old-world  quaintness  about  the 
phrase, — "trade  and  mistery  of  periwig 
making "  which  is  truly  bewitching. 
Some  critics,  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
Eleusinian  and  less  recondite  mysteries, 
have  taken  the  above- written  '  mistery '  to 
be  mis-spelt  not  for  *  mystery '  but 
*  mastery.'  In  this,  of  course,  they  greatly 
err. 


In  1742,  the  court  leeters  presented  "all 
hawkers,  pedlers,  mercers,  grocers,  haber- 
dashers, tobacconists,  or  any  others  without 
a  licence ;  and  also  all  hatters  and  butchers 
and  others  that  had  no  property  in  this 
corporation." 

On  April  25th,  1744,  the  townspeople 
were  imperatively  bidden  to  remember 
that  David  Lewis,  who  was  to  have  been 
one  of  the  jurors  of  the  court  on  that  day, 
was  fined  13s.  4d.  for  not  attending  the 
court,  and  for  "  disturbing  ye  court  and 
his  fellow-jurors.  In  May,  1760,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Lewis  Lloyd,  labourer,  was  pre- 
sented for  being  a  "  common  scold ; "  and 
in  October,  1761,  Mary  King  was  presented 
for  being  a  "  common  scold  and  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  for  disturbing  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  contrary  to  law."  Though  the 
records  do  not  tell  us  so,  still  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  both  termagants  were 
"  fit  and  proper  persons  "  for  the  ducking- 
stool. 

From  sources  other  than  the  records  of 
the  old  court  leet,  I  learn  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  perhaps 
many  years  before  that  date,  the  old  church 
of  Aberystwyth,  or  rather  the  chapel  of 
ease  under  Llanbadam,  was  destroyed  by 
the  sea.  The  church  had  been  built  in  a 
green  field,  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace 
whatever,  outside  the  college  parade  and 
where  now  are  the  rocks.  The  foundations 
of  the  little  church  had  been  sapped  by 
the  sea,  and  in  time  quite  destroyed, — "  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  towns- 
people," as  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century,  it 
appears  that  a  subscription  list  was  opened, 
or  a  tax  imposed  on  tne  townspeople  for  a 
new  building;  for  we  find  from  the  couit 
leet  records  of  1758,  that,  in  that  year,  one 
**  Mr.  Watkin  Jones  was  presented  for  not 
subscribing  towards  building  a  chapel  in 
the  room  of  St.  Mary's  church  destroyed 
by  the  sea."  Who  this  early  Radical  was 
I  know  not,  nor  can  I  tell  why  compulsion 
should  be  laid  on  anyone  to  subscribe  to 
such  a  fund.  It  appears  that  this  appeal 
for  subscriptions  in  1758  was  a  failure. 
The  lesson  had  not  at  that  time  been 
learnt,  nor  indeed  has  it  been  learnt  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  force  is 
no  remedy.    Another  appesJ  for  subscrip- 


tiona  waa  made  on  March  17th,  1762,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  mayor  uid  town 
clerk,  and  on  this  occasion  the  appeal  was 
made,  as  I  think,  more  saccessFully.  No 
mention  is  made  of  this  second  appeal  in 
the  ooart  )eet  records.  Even  the  appeal  of 
1762  cannot  have  been  heartily  responded 
to,  nor  were  the  subscriptions  a  great 
saccess :  for  we  know  that  the  cbnrch  was 
not  completed  till  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  that  date,  in  1787,  and  for  some  years 
before  its  completion  it  had  been  used  as  a 
boat-building  shed. 

On  July  10th.  1740,  the  mayor,  Griffith 
Morgan,  and  the  jurors,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
court  leet,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
"  no  popery  "  in  the  following  terms, — 

"  I,  A..B.,  do  lincerely  promise  and  aweax  that  I 
wQl  be  fttithfnl  and  bear  true  allegunoe  to  His 
Uajeatf ,  King  George  the  Second,  ao  help  me  God. 
I,  A.B.,  do  iwear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detect,  and  abjure,  as  impioua  and  heretical,  that 
prinoea  excommunit^ted  by  the  pope,  or  any 
authority  of  the  gee  of  Bome,  may  be  deposed  or 
mnrdered  by  their  sabjectB,  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever ;  and  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
'  eminence,  or  authority,  eoclesiastical  or  spiritual 
within  this  realm,  la  help  me  Ood." 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  preamble  of 
the  court  leet  transactions  were  written  in 
Latin.  It  was  not  till  October,  1784,  that 
it  b^an  to  be  written  in  English,  thus, — 

"TowH,  BoKoroH,  Aim  Liberty  of  Abebyst- 
WYTH.  — The  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  at  bis  Majesty's  le«toourt 
and  view  of  frankpledge,  held  and  kept  in  and  for 
the  said  town,  liberty,  and  borough  of  Aberystwyth, 


in  tbe  town  hall  witlun  the  sud  town,  liberty,  ud 
borODsh,  on  Thursday,  the  Hth  day  of  October, 
17S4,  before  me,  Robrat  Owen,  Esq.,  mayor." 

And  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  here, 
that  in  April  of  the  following  year,  two 
well  known  names  were  added  to  the  list 
of  burgesses  of  Aberystwyth, — one  was  that 
of  Mr.  Edward  Corbett,  Ynysmaengwyn, 
the  great  friend  of  Dafydd  lonawr'e  father ; 
the  other,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richards, 
M.A.,  of  Carrog,  an  old  friend  of  Clarkson, 
the  emancipator  of  the  slaves,  and  of  EeUe, 
the  poet  of  "  The  Christian  Year." 

In  addition  to  those  matteiB  to  which  I 
have  referred,  in  which  the  court  leet 
exercised  jurisdiction,  there  were  others 
over  which  it  had  power.  It  ezenused 
supervision  over  weights  and  measures,  and 
imposed  penalties  for  false  weights.  The 
court  leeters  were  inspectors  of  nuisance, — 
even  in  the  present  day  sense  of  that  term. 
They  were  our  road  surveyors,  and  had 
authority  to  enjoin  that  oar  highways  be 
kept  in  proper  repur.  They  had  power  to 
levy  rates  and  taxes,  and  to  let  portions  of 
the  town  common  on  annual  rent,  and  we 
have  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
that  power.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  annually  elected  mayors,  they  had 
their  town  clerk  or  recorder ;  and  they  had 
also  their  coroner,  constables,  sergeants,  and 
scavengers. 

Here  I  must  conclude,  trusting  that,  to 
those  who  delight  to  know  something  about 
our  local  antiquities  and  institutions,  my 
present  paper  has  not  been  altogether  un- 
profitable, or  absolutely  devoid  of  interest. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE,— OR  THE  TALE  OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS  VESTURE. 


I. — ^THE  COMING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

By  J.  Cbavbn  Thomas. 

The  materials  for  the  followinir  Btory  have  simply  been  gathered  from  the  common  folklore  which  abounds  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Caerleon ;  and  some  of  the  events  are  so  strikingly  enforced,  that  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  believe  they  have 
some  historical  basis. 

The  poem  is  also  an  cndeavonr  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  early  pilgrims  are  said  to  have  told  the  stories  of 
their  adyentures. 


/^  AERLEON  was  gay  that  day,  and  through 
^-^     Its  open  gates,  bright  bands 
Of  knights  and  ladies  fair  and  true, 

Passed  in  from  many  lands ; 
For  they  had  oome  to  greet  the  king 

Upon  his  nuptial  day, 
And  to  the  good  Guenever  bring 

Choice  gifts  in  bright  array. 

No  fairer  sight  oould  pen  depict ; 

A  city  high  with  glee. 
Released  from  legal  interdict ; 

Alive  with  chivalry. 
The  streets, — with  many  an  inn  yard  great, — 

Were  spanned  with  garlands  green  ; 
And  shops  bedecked  as  for  a  fete. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene. 

Arthut'i  palace. 

King  Arthur's  brilliant  halls  were  graced 

With  treasures  most  unique ; 
The  spoils  of  nations,  bravely  traced 

By  joiights  who  went  to  seek. 
And  the  great  mound,  and  walls  about, 

Were  set  with  signal  flams*  ; 
And  pennants  hung  within  and  out, 

Bearing  strange  epigrams. 

Thefinut  view  in  WdUt. 
The  place  was  filled  with  strangers  fair ; 

And  on  the  meadow  lands, 
A  splendid  camp,  in  colours  rare. 

Was  pitched  by  knightly  hands. 
To  view  the  valley  from  the  mound, 

That  day, — 'tis  said, — ^was  grand ; 
And  the  sweet  scenery  around. 

So  matchless  in  the  land  I 

An  vcening  mnrriage. 
Early  at  eve,  the  great  bride^oom. 

Would  take  his  worthy  bride. 
Within  the  knights'  assembly  room, 

By  the  round  table's  side ; 
Meanwhile,  mid  sunny  hours,  each  guest 

Disported  on  the  green ; 
And  townsfolk  raised  the  majrpole,  dressed. 

In  honour  of  their  queen. 

Mutic. 

Sweet  were  the  simple  joys  that  day. 

Mid  strains  of  harp  and  voice ; 
For  it  was  in  the  month  of  May 

When  hiUs  and  dales  rejoice ; 
In  summer  hours  of  shadeless  light. 

When  sinless  pleasures  place 
Within  the  soul,  a  strange  delight. 

Which  time  can  not  efface. 


A  wall  or  coMt  dgnaL 
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Spectral  knightt  approach  the  city. 
Now  evening  dawned,  and  through  the  gate. 

There  came  a  hoary  band 
Of  knights  who  seemed  degenerate. 

With  faces  grim  and  tanned ; 
Each  sat  upon  a  bony  horse, 

Each  bore  a  battered  shield ; 
Emblazoned  with  the  holy  cross. 

And  swords  they  could  not  wield. 

A  my*feriou8  caeket. 
And  in  the  van  a  lonely  hack. 

With  mane  full  long  and  wild. 
Bore  a  strange  casket  on  its  back, 

And  a  pure  saintly  child ; 
While  all  about  a  sombre  lijg^ht, 

Shone  o*er  the  dusky  scene ; 
'Tis  said,  it  was  a  ghostly  sight. 

The  like  had  ne'er  been  seen. 

AmerrypcaL 
The  townsfolk  all,  a  frightened  throng. 

Fearing  to  breathe  or  cry ; 
Watched  the  grim  pageant  pass  along, 

Up  to  the  minster  high. 
While  halting  thei'e,  the  bells  pealed  out 

With  merry  strains  so  sweet. 
That  folks  arrived  from  round  about, 

And  packed  the  open  street. 

Priats  And  aeolytea  icith  taper*. 
The  minster  doors  were  opened  wide, 

And  saintly  men  with  lights 
Came  forth  attired  in  solemn  pride, 

To  greet  the  spectre  knights. 
Then  throwing  back  his  hood,  the  chief, 

Addressed  them  without  fear ; 
And  said, — *'  O  stranger  men  !    What  grief, 

Or  business  brings  thee  here  P 

'*  Tell  us,  I  charge  thee,  hoary  sir. 

Whence  com'^st  thou,  defiled. 
With  battered  bucklers,  rusty  spur, 

And  that  sweet  saintly  child  r  " 
The  ringing  in  the  belfry  stayed, 

And  all  was  deathly  stiU, 
Save  for  the  stepping-stones,  that  made 

A  murmuring  in  the  rill. 

Sir  Tryttan  tpeaki. 
Then  knight  Sir  Trystan  answered  low, — 

**  We  are  of  Arthur's  band, 
Who  started  just  three  years  ago. 

Out  for  the  holy  land ; 
We  went  with  many  in  our  train, 

Lo ;  now  we  are  out  three  ! 
Returned  to  see  the  town  again ; 

From  that  far  off  country." 
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The  gnat  find, 

"  We  yentured  out  iipon  the  quest 

Of  the  most  sacred  prize ; 
The  holy  Saviour's  seamless  vest 

Lo  here  before  thine  eyes  ! 
Now  tell  OS,  Father,  tell  us  true ; 

How  hails  the  noble  king  I 
We  would  to  him  the  tale  renew, 

And  this  high  treasure  bring. 


Then   when    these    wondiouB    things    were 
heard, 

The  throng  in  reverence  bowed ; 
While  the  astonished  priests  conferred. 

Their  benedictions  loud ; 
And  answering  said, — '  O  pilgrims  tried ; 

AU  hail !    The  king  is  hale ; 
And  we  will  lead  you  to  his  side 

There  to  recite  the  tale.'  " 
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VI. — ^THE   END  OF  JOHN   KELSALE. 


7,  IV.,  1733.— Was  at  our  monthly 
meeting  where  was  John  Cadwaladr  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  very  good  and 
comfortable  opportunity  in  Elnglish,  advising 
all  to  keep  to  their  first  love  who  had  been 
graciously  reached  unto  by  the  Lord,  and 
was  much  concerned  against  a  heavy,  sleepy, 
and  drowsy  spirit,  how  unpleasant  it 
was  for  the  living  to  be  conversant  among 
the  dead.  There  was  a  good  and  refreshing 
meeting  altogether. 

10,  IV. — The  said  friend  had  a  meeting 
at  our  house  at  Dol  Gun,  being  concerned 
in  Welsh  and  English  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  In  the  evening, 
I,  with  some  other  friends,  went  with  him 
to  town,  where  several  others  joined  us, 
enquiring  of  their  kindred  and  relatives  in 
Pennsylvania. 

5,  V. — Went  to  John  Lloyd  of  Vron,  near 
Bala,  had  great  welcome;  stayed  some 
time  also  at  l)rw8  y  Nant. 

8,  V. — Went  to  meeting  at  Lletty  Canol 
with  Mr.  Pay  ton,  where  was  John  Goodwin 
well  engaged  in  the  ministry  among  the 
people  there. 

14,  VI. — Crossed  the  water  at  Porth- 
aethwy,  not  a  mile  over,  thence  to  Car- 
narvon eight  miles,  baited  at  the  Red  Lion, 
who  were  willing  to  have  their  house 
recorded,  thence  home. 

22,  VI. — Went  out  this  forenoon  for 
Bodvean  in  Carnarvonshire,  near  Pwllheli, 
having  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lloyd  to  the 
old  Lady  Nanney ;  was  kindly  received  by 
the  family ;  dined  there ;  returned  that 
night  to  Pwllheli  and  via  Penmorfa  and 
Tan  y  Bwlch  home  again ;  detained  one 
night  at  Tan  y  Bwlch  by  wet  weather  with 
Thomas  Lloyd,  now   heir  of   Brynadda; 


came   on   with   Thomas   Lloyd   to  Llan- 
elltyd. 

VII. — John  Eelsale  had  a  journey  to 
Dudley,  Birmingham,  &c,  and  attended  one 
or  two  meetings  where  was  John  Cadwaladr 
before  mentioned,  much  to  his  satisfaction. 
At  my  return  home  I  understood  that  the 
old  lady  of  Nanney  died  at  Bodvean  on  the 
14th  insi,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  18th. 

5,  VIII. — ^In  the  afternoon  my  son  Amo6 
came  here  along  with  cousins  Roger 
Merrick  and  Daniel  Seddon. 

7,  VIII. — Went  to  meeting  where  cousin 
Roger  Merrick  had  a  good  opportunity; 
advising  young  people  not  to  trust  to 
education  only,  but  to  know  the  true  work 
in  themselves,  &c 

6,  X. — ^This  forenoon  set  out  for  Car- 
narvonshire and  Anglesea.  Lodged  yester- 
night at  Tan  y  Bwlch.  This  journey  was 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rooms 
or  buildings  cheaply  at  Holyhead  and 
Beaumaris  to  be  recorded  as  meeting  places 
for  friends.  At  Llangefni,  also  in  the  island, 
Rowland  Williams  got  consent  to  have  his 
house  recorded  at  Beaumaris.  We  met  with 
many  of  our  acquaintances,  as  Robert 
Nanney,  Edward  Owen,  Robert  Vaughan 
(senior).  I  went  to  see  my  old  fnend 
William  Evans,  now  high  sheriff  of  the 
island,  who  made  me  much  welcome.  We 
met  also  with  the  Lord  Buckley,  who  told 
us  we  might  have  any  of  his  tenants' 
houses  recorded,  and  invited  us  very 
earnestly  to  his  house  at  Baron  Hill ;  and 
in  the  evening  we  went  thither  along  with 
Richard  Vaughan,  who  shewed  us  the 
stables,  walks,  gardens,  and  chapel,  all 
very  fine  and  pleasant,  overlooking  the 
town  and  the  sea;  and  left  after  supper 
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about  9  p.m.  The  Bull's  Head  Inn  we 
obtained  to  be  recorded.  This  is  a  large 
town  walled  round/ a  large  old  castld,  the 
streets  broad,  and  buildings  fine. 

16,  X. — There  was  this  day  at  our  meet- 
ing Rowland  Roberts  from  Pennsylvania, 
bom  near  Bala,  John  Goodwin,  and  Edward 
Jones,  Radnorshire ;  but  I  did  not  hear  of 
them  till  after  several  meetings  in  the 
district  were  held  by  these  friends,  with 
other  religious  service  about  that  time. 

30,  XL — Was  in  town,  and  took  a  room 
in  order  to  teach  writing,  accounts,  &;c. ; 
soon  had  from  16,  20,  24  to  30  scholars, 
and  began  on  the  4th  of  12th  month. 

7,  XII. — Went  to  our  yearly  meeting 
where  were  our  friends  Rowland  and  Anne 
Roberts.  She  a  very  fine  and  notable 
woman ;  but  spoke  altogether  in  Welsh. 
9th ;  was  at  the  burial  of  our  neighbour, 
Owen  Griffith  of  the  Coed,  yesterday. 

16,  XII. — The  heiress  of  Nanney,  wife  of 
William  Vaughan,  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
called  Anne. 

3,  I.,  1734. — Went  to  meeting  at  Uetty 
Canol,  where  were  Rowland  Roberts  and 
his  wife,  a  good  number  in  attendance. 
17th;  John  Kelsale  was  much  contrited 
before  the  Lord  in  a  time  of  evening 
retirement,  and  this  was  so  obvious  on 
rejoining  his  family  that  all  were  gathered 
into  silence,  and  he  had  to  address  them 
and  to  exhort  the  children,  &c 

24,  L — Went  to  meeting  towards  the 
latter  end  of  which  my  hes^  was  greatly 
broken  in  tenderness,  considering  how  poor 
and  full  of  want  we  sat  there,  nor  could 
help  ourselves,  but  as  it  would  please  the 
Lord  to  reach  unto  us ;  and  was  led  into 
supplication  before  him ;  returned  home, 
truly  thankful  to  God,  having  ho  comfort 
or  peace  but  in  Him. 

15,  II. — About  1  p.m.,set  out  for  the  yearly 
meeting  at  Welshpool,  was  very  feeble  and 
unwell,  yet  got  to  Cann  Office  by  night  to 
lodge  there.  16th;  to  Welshpool,  lodged 
at  ttie  widow  Copeland's,  met  here  with  my 
sons  John  and  Amos  and  cousins  Thomas 
and  Roger  Merrick.  Meeting  of  ministers 
this  evening.  17th;  about  7  a.m.,  began 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and  about  9  p.m., 
the  meeting  for  public  worship  in  the  town 
ball ;  again  at  3  p.m.,  strangers  and  public. 


Friends  present  were  John  Hodgers,  Samuel 
Overton,  Joshua  Toft,  Henry  Perkins, 
Rowland  Roberts  and  his  wife  Ann  Roberts, 
and  Mary  Cooper  from  near  Halifax,  most 
of  whom  had  their  time  in  the  meeting,  but 
Joshua  Toft  chiefly.  Then  followed  next 
day  the  meeting  for  business,  and  at  2  p.m., 
another  meeting  for  worship,  which  was 
large,  and  present  at  it,  among  many  others, 
was  the  Lady  Charlotte  and  four  justices 
of  the  peace.  20th ;  set  homewards  from 
Dolobran  with  Mary  Cooper  and  son  John. 
This  morning  our  friend  Jos.  Davies  of 
Meifod  deceased.  I  should  mention  that 
as  we  passed  some  idle  people  swearing, 
&c.,  it  so  affected  my  son  John  that  he 
reproved  them,  and  the  sense  of  their 
condition  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he 
was  greatly  broken  and  tendered.  When 
we  returned  home,  I  also  was  very  much 
brought  into  tenderness,  and  all  the  family. 

6,  IV. — At  our  monthly  meeting  where 
Rowland  and  Anne  Roberts  had  large 
opportunities  in  Welsh. 

4,  V. — Was  sent  for  this  evening  to  speak 
to  Dr.  Wynne,  some  envious  persons  being 
minded  to  prevent  my  teaching  school,  but 
he  was  very  civil  and  not  inclined  thereto 
to  notice  them. 

After  the  date  of  these  extracts  the  diary 
is  continued  in  a  similar  manner  from  1734 
to  1743,  and  breaks  off  29th  of  5th  month 
1743,  when  he  was  living  at  Chester  in 
impaired  health  and  circumstances.  After 
his  engagement  at  Dol  Gun  had  concluded 
he  went  to  Bristol  about  a  school  there, 
but  did  not  settle  at  it ;  then  to  Cork  in 
Ireland  to  begin  a  school,  and  remained  a 
few  years ;  also  after  that  at  Dublin  in  like 
manner.  He  and  his  family  then  came 
back  to  England  to  be  nearer  their  own 
kindred,  and  lived  at  and  near  Chester, 
John  Kelsale  still  teaching  when  able  to  do 
so,  and  occupied  also  intermittently  in 
other  waya  But  it  became  evident,  as 
years  advanced,  his  teaching  and  business 
poweis  gave  way.  His  piety  however 
appears  to  have  been  sustained  even  in 
adversity,  and  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
truth  also,  and  in  affairs  generally.  No 
information  has  yet  been  obtained  about 
his  last  days  and  close  of  life  in  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


DIDYMUS. 


TT.  ia  right  to  state  that  there  was  not  much 
brotherly  love  lost  between  Eos  Prydain  and 
Didymus.  Didymus  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
civility  to  his  superiors  in  office.  It  was  generally 
considered  that  his  intelligence  was  stronger  than 
his  passion,  and  his  talents  of  higher  rank  than 
his  modesty.  When  an  irritating  and  well-aimed 
but  anonymous  letter  appeared  in  the  local  news- 
paper, it  was  nearly  always  fathered  on  Didymus. 
Indeed  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  '^  I  don't  care  a 
rap  for  anyone"  made  up  Didymus*  character. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  hero  worshipper  from 
head  to  foot,  and  no  one  was  so  great  in  his  sight 
as  a  great  preacher.  He  was  also  an  admirer  of 
the  '*  uncommon,"  even  though  it  were  not  great. 
No  one  was  a  greater  admirer  of  Thomas  and 
Barbara  Bartley  than  Didymus.  Inwardly  he 
often  laughed  at  some  of  David  Davies'.  observa- 
tions; but,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  know  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  David,  for  he 
believed  that  David,  such  as  he  was,  was  real. 
Didymus  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  anything  that  he 
looked  on  as  '*  humbug,"  but  he  was  not  always 
right  in  his  view  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
nmked  under  that  heading.  As  has  already  been 
suggested,  Didymus  did  not  put  a  high  ve^ue  on 
the  Eos*s  x>ower8.  Eos  was  conscious  of  this,  and 
he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to  suffer  in 
silence  many  a  thrust,  and  to  pocket  many  an 
unpleasant  remark.  Eos  would  have  preferred 
Didymus'  room  to  his  company  in  David  Davies' 
house  on  the  night  I  am  speaking  of ;  and  yet  he 
shook  hands  with  him  in  a  kindly  way  on  the 
principle  of  ''Don't  think  I  am  afraid."  Eos, 
poor  fellow,  tried  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every 
man,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  good-natured 
disposition.  David  Davies  did  not  seem  so  friendly 
as  usual  on  this  night;  and,  altogether,  Eos  was 
not  as  comfortable  in  his  mind  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  be.  However,  he  tried  to  behave  as 
though  he  were  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  said, — 
''What  sort  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  did  you 
have,  David  Davies  ?  " 


'*  A  very  excellent  one,"  said  Davies,  drily. 

"Indeed;  was  there  anything  special  at  it?" 
asked  Eos. 

"  Yes,"  said  David,  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
discretion  marked  every  discussion,  and  the  Lord 
looked  down  on  our  ministration." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  sure,"  said  Eos,  "  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that.  Was  there  any  talk  about  the  general 
singing  meeting  P  " 

"No,"  said  David,  "not  so  far  as  I  remember, 
and  if  there  was,  I  did  not  notice  it." 

"  So,"  said  Eos.  "  It  is  wonderful  how  one 
'Monthly  Meeting  after  another  passes  by  without 
any  remark  at  all  being  made  about  such  an 
important  matter  as  the  singing  meeting.  When, 
I  wonder,  will  music  get  the  attention  it  ought  to 
at  the  Monthly  Meeting  P  " 

"I  have  often  thought,  David  Davies,"  said 
Didymus,  "that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
have  a  choir  with  no  one  belonging  to  it  but 
members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, — ^the  male 
voices,  of  course.  It  would  not  be  cm  impossible 
thing.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  rule 
that  no  one  should  be  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  if  he  had  not  got  the  highest 
certificate  in  the  sol-fa  class.  I  am  sure  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  a  row 
of  old  chaps  like  you,  David  Davies,  sipging  alto ; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  a  choir  like  that  was  formed, 
you  would  get  a  lot  of  musical  elders,  who  never 
go  now  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  to  go  to  the 
meetings  regularly.  And  perhaps  the  choir  might 
pick  up  some  prize  at  an  eisteddfod,  and  look  how 
that  would  raise  the  Methodist  cause  in  the 
county." 

David  Davies  almost  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
a  row  of  people  like  himself  singing  alto,  and  Eos 
said,  slightly  bitterly, — 

"Thomas,  you  must  always  be  sarcastic  about 
everything.  But  it's  no  use  your  talking,  it's  not 
possible  to  get  preachers  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  singing  of  the  congregation,  and  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  singing  might  have  gone  to  the  dogs 
long  ago." 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Didymus,  "  that  the 
Methodist  preachers  in  these  latter  years  have 
degenerated  very  much  in  their  singing.    I  re- 
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member  the  time  when  nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  able  to  sing,  and  when  the  congregation 
would  not  have  tolerated  a  preacher  who  was  not 
a  singer.  But  nowadays  our  ministers,  as  a  rule, 
content  themselyes  with  quoting  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  us,  without  singing  them.  Of 
course  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions.  A 
week  last  Sunday  we  had  a  preacher  who  even 
sang  the  lessons  to  us." 

Eos  took  no  notice  of  Didymus'  words,  and 
addressing  David  Davies,  he  again  said, — 

*'  I  expect  that  there  were  some  remarks  made 
about  who  is  to  be  our  minister,  for  that  is  a 
matter  that  is  at  all  times  of  interest  to  the 
preachers." 

."  Well,  no.  There  was  no  sort  of  rumour  about 
the  TninifttAT  in  public,^*  said  Davies. 

"Why  do  you  emphasize  *in  public*?"  said 
Didymus. 

'*r]l  tell  you  why,"  said  David.  **A  question 
was  asked  me  there  which  astonished  stnd  hurt  me. 
A  brother  asked  me  whether  the  story  was  true 
that  Mr.  Obadiah  Simon  was  likely  to  be  called  as 
a  minister  to  Bethel  Chapel;  and  he  did  not 
believe  me  when  I  said  I  hod  never  heard  a  word 
of  it.  But  by  the  time  I  had  got  home,  and  had 
enquired  a  bit,  I  realize  that  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  a  man  without  my  knowing 
anything  about  it." 

*' You  are,  like  me,  a  little  behind  the  times," 
said  Didymus.  *'But  in  this  case  I  was  a  bit 
before  you,  and  for  days  have  heard  that  some  of 
the  members  of  Bethel  Church  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr.  Simon.  You  know,  David  Davies,  that 
love  is  blind,  and  on  this  occasion  blinder  than 
ever,  and  if  your  sight  had  been  a  bit  less  keen 
than  it  is,  perhaps  you  too  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  man.  However,  though  you  are  an 
old  bachelor,  I  should  have  expected  you,  as  an 
old  friend  of  Bethel  Chapel,  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  know  whom  she  loved  and  whom  she  didn't 
love." 

"There  is  no  one,. I  expect,"  said  Eos,  "who 
can  venture  to  deny  that  we  are  in  real  need  of  a 
pastor.  It's  time  for  someone  to  move  in  the 
matter.  We  have  heard  and  talked  enough,  and 
it's  time  for  us  to  be  doing  something  for  the 
future.  And  as  you  have  suggested,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Mr.  Simon  since  he 
came  here  to  preach, — everyone  liked  him.  In- 
deed I  liked  the  man  very  much  myself,  and  I 
never  saw  a  man  who  was  nicer  in  a  house.  I 
think  that  we  could  consider  ourselves  very  lucky 
if  we  were  to  succeed  in  getting  Mr.  Simon  here  as 
our  minister.    That's  my  opinion." 

"I  wish,"  said  David,  "to  say  nothing  about 
the  man  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  everything  we 


want.  And  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  minister 
here  nothing  is  more  apparent.  I  am  tired  of  my 
own  voice  in  the  aeiat,  and  you,  Phillips,  are  not 
there,  except  once  every  two  months,  to  give  a 
helping  hand.  It  is  time  to  be  doing  something. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  dis- 
cretion, and  pray  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Choosing  a  mim'ster  is  not  a  thing  to  rush 
at  like  a  cow  rushing  at  its  feed." 

"  No  one  is  thinking  of  rushing,  David  Davies," 
said  Eos.  "No  one  is  thinking  of  settling  the 
question  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  But  it's 
time  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  chapel.  Do 
you  think  we  have  not,  since  Rhys  Lewis'  death, 
had  time  enough  to  exercise  discretion  and  pray 
for  guidance  P  If  we  don't  take  care,  one  genera- 
tion will  go  by  whilst  we  are  talking  about  using 
discretion." 

"  Phillips,"  said  David,  "  if  I  remember  rightly 
it  was  with  you  that  Mr.  Simon  stayed  when  he 
was  here.  Did  you  give  him  any  room  to  think 
that  his  name  would  be  brought  before  the  chapel, 
and  do  you  know  anything  about  the  man's 
history  P  " 

"All  I  did,"  said  Eos,  "was  to  talk  generally 
about  our  position  as  a  church,  and  about  the 
need  we  were  in  for  someone  to  be  our  minister. 
And  I  happened  also  to  ask  Mr.  Simon  if  he  was 
open  to  accept  a  call  if  one  of  the  chapels  of  the 
county  thought  of  him." 

"  You  did  not  commit  yourself,  or  give  any  sort 
of  promise  then,  Phillips  P  "  asked  David. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Eos. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  David. 

"I  am  glad,  too,"  said  Didymus,  "for  I  think 
it's  a  rule,  if  an  elder  has  given  his  word  to  a 
preacher  that  he  shall  be  chosen  as  minister,  that 
the  chapel,  as  a  matter  of  honour,  is  bouiid  to  back 
up  the  elder's  word ;  and  no  harm  is  done  by 
putting  the  thing  to  the  vote  of  the  church,  in 
order  to  show  the  unanimity  of  the  call.  It  is 
most  sensible,  for  if  the  elder  is  entrusted  with  the 
choice  of  a  preacher  for  each  Sunday,  and  if  the 
chapel  and  the  congregation,  after  hearing  that 
preacher,  as  it  were,  hold  up  their  hands  to  show 
their  satisfaction  with  the  choice,  why  should  not 
the  elder  be  entrusted  to  select  the  minister  P  The 
elder  is  the  representative  of  the  chapel,  and  if  the 
chapel  does  not  stand  strongly  by  the  word  of  the 
elder,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  chapel. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  elder  ought,  in 
choosing  a  pastor,  to  be  in  touch  with  the  taste  of 
everyone  in  the  chapel.  My  own  particular  point 
is  for  the  pastor  to  be  a  good  preacher.  Another 
person's  point  is  that  he  should  be  a  good  seiai 
holder.  But  these  are  not  the  points  of  everyone. 
Though  1  am  not  a  good  musioian  myself,  or 
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care  much  for  music,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes,  and 
more  especially  my  ears,  to  the  fact  that  music  is  a 
loud  soimding  point  with  a  large  class  of  our 
chapel.  Now,  admitting  that  Mr.  Simon  is  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  capable  of  holding  a  &eiaty  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  give  him  my  vote  if  he  is  not  a 
fair  musician.'* 

Eos  looked  for  a  moment  at  Didymus'  face,  in 
order  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  joking; 
and  as  not  a  musde  moved  to  denote  anything 
else  than  the  greatest  seriousness,  Eos  answered  in 
a  cheerful  tone, — 

''  A  fair  musician !  I  can  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Simon  is  a  first-dass  musician.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  about  sacred  music,  and  I  never  saw  a 
minister  so  thoroughly  up  in  the  point.  The 
singing  in  Bethel  had  pleased  him  much,  and  he 
said  that  it  had  been  a  help  to  him  in  preach- 
ing, and  I  got  several  hints  from  him  how  to 
improve  it.  If  every  preacher  took  as  much 
interest  in  music  as  Mr.  Simon,  there  would  be  a 
change  in  the  singing  of  the  congregations  in  our 
country." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Didymus,  '*it's  a  pity  that 
every  one  of  our  preachers  is  not  a  musician.  I 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Rhys  Lewis,  but  he  himself 
admitted  that  he  knew  no  more  of  music  than  a 
crow  does.  And  though  his  ministration  was. 
highly  successful,  I  could  not  help  seeing  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  so  had  he  been 
musical. — (Eos's  face  beamed,  for  he  never  had 
heard  Didymus  talk  so  wisely). — The  best  man,  no 
doubt,  as  a  minister,  is  the  one  in  whom  the 
largest  numbers  of  excellences  are  combined.  It 
is  better  for  a  pastor  to  be  a  little  of  everything 
than  only  one  great  thing.  There  belong  to  the 
chapel  of  Bethel  a  small  number, — and  it's  a  pity 
there  are  not  more, — of  young  men  who  have  a 
sUght  taste  for  literature,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  pastor  to  be  a  bit  of  a  literary  person.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Simon  has  any  inclination  for 
literature  P 

^'  I  am  sure  he  is  literary,"  said  Eos,  '*  though 
he  didn't  happen  to  say  so  to  me.  Quite  by 
accident  he  remarked  that  he  must  go  home  early, 
as  he  had  to  adjudicate  on  some  treatises  at  a 
small  eisteddfod  tliat  was  to  be  held  that  week." 

*'  Mr.  Simon  didn't  happen  by  chance  to 
mention  to  you,"  said  Didymus,  *'  what  the 
subject  of  the  treatises  was  P  That  would  help  us 
to  understand  in  what  branch  of  literature  Mr. 
Simon  is  considered  a  judge." 

'*Yes,  to  be  sure,  if  I  can  recollect  it,"  said 
Eos.  **  It  was  something  about  the  deluge,  and 
about  the  argument  as  to  whether  there  was  an 
elephant  in  the  ark  or  not,  or  something  like  that." 

<*An  excellent  subject,  and  an  intricate  one, 


too,"  said  Didymus.  '*  I  have  pondered  a  lot  over 
that  point  myself.  But  it's  a  pity  they  did  not 
add, — ^whether  there  was  a  whale  in  the  ark  or 
not  P  There  is  a  lot  of  mystery  about  that 
question  even  now,  and  if  it  could  be  solved  it 
would  throw  a  deal  of  light  on  the  size  of  the  ark 
and  on  what  is  meant  by  a  cubit.  But  it  is  dear 
that  Mr.  Simon  at  home  is  considered  a  naturalist 
and  an  historian,  if  not  a  geologist  as  well.  What 
was  the  prize  offered  for  a  subject  like  that,  I 
wonder  P  Mr.  Simon  did  not  happen  to  mention 
that,  perhaps  P  " 

**He  showed  me  a  programme,  and  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  five  shillings  was  the  prize,"  said 
Eos. 

'*  That  was  a  mistake,  too,"  said  Didymus  ; 
'*  for  a  subject  of  that  natm-e  the  prize  ought  to 
have  been  seven  and  six.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  our  best  literary  men  will  compete  on  a 
subject  like  that,  when  only  a  five  shilling  prize  is 
offered  P  But  evidently  matters  are  improving.  I 
am  glad  to  understand  that  Mr.  Simon  is  literary, 
but  we  should  never  have  known  that  if  you  had 
not  said  so." 

David  Davies  was  silent,  and  could  not  make 
out  what  object  Didymus  had  in  talking  in  this 
way,  when  Didymus  added, — 

**  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  conversation 
with  a  man  like  Mr.  Simon,  so  as  to  find  out  the 
inclinations  of  his  mind  and  his  pergonal  ex- 
cellences. In  the  pulpit  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  at  a 
distance,  and  nothing  but  the  preacher  comes  into 
view,  and  often  one  does  not  realize  that.  One 
has  to  get  at  and  associate  with  a  man  in  order  to 
find  out  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Andirom 
what  we  have  heard  from  you,  Mr.  Phillips,  I 
must  confess  that  Mr.  Simon  is  a  better  sort  of 
man  than  I  should  have  thought  he  was  from 
having  listened  to  his  sermons.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  come  over  to  your  house  and  have  a  talk  with 
him." 

**  I  am  sorry,  too,  and  I  was  expecting  you  all 
the  time,"  said  Eos. 

"It's  no  good  believing  in  first  impressions," 
added  Didymus.  **  Did  Mr.  Simon  give  you  the 
idea,  Phillips,  that  he  had  moved  in  society  a 
little  P — that  is,  did  he  show  that  he  had  respect 
for  himself ;  was  he  carefcd  about  his  appearance, 
and  could  you  trust  him  to  behave  himself  in 
respectable  society  P  For,  nowadays,  a  matter  of 
this  kind  is  important,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use 
for  us  to  think  of  a  careless,  old-fashioned,  slovenly, 
pastor, — those  days  are  over, — the  world  has 
changed,  and  now  one  of  the  important  things  are 
behaviour  and  manners." 

**  Well,"  said  Eos,  '*  I  almost  thought  Mr.  Simon 
was  too  mannerly." 
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**  It's  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  too  mannerly 
in  these  days,"  said  Didymns,  before  Eos  bad 
finished  the  sentence. 

'*  Perhaps  so,  indeed,"  said  Eos,  ^^but  what  I 
abuost  feared  was  that  Mr.  Simon  was  too  gentle- 
manly for  us  Bethel  people." 

'*No  such  thing  as  too  gentlemanly  exists," 
said  Didymus  again. 

*'  Well,  what  I  mean  in  saying  that  he  was  too 
gentlemanly  is  this, — ^he  was  somehow  or  other  too 
given  to  be  always  thanking  one.  If  I  only 
handed  him  the  mustard  pot,  or  helped  him  to  put 
on  his  top  coat,  he  said  *  Thank  you,'  "  said  Eos. 

'*  Quite  right, — a  sign  of  good  breeding,"  said 
Didymus.  *' You  didn't  notice,  Phillips,  whether 
Mr.  Simon  put  anything  in  the  maidservant's  hand 
before  he  went  away." 

*'  I  didn't  see  him  give  her  anything,"  said  Eos. 

'<  I  was  sure  of  that,"  said  Didymus.  **No 
gentleman  ever  lets  anyone  see  him  give  anything 
to  the  maid,  but  you  enquire  when  you  get  home, 
and  you  will  find,  I  am  sure,  that  he  gave  her  a 
sixpence  or  a  shilling." 

**I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Eos.  ''And  with 
regard  to  the  other  matter  you  asked  about,  as  to 
whether  he  was  careful  about  his  appearance,  he 
shaved,  he  told  me,  every  Sunday  morning,  and  I 
recollect  that,  when  we  were  going  to  evening 
service,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Start,  the  druggist's 
shop,  Mr.  Simon  remembered  that  he  had  left  his 
gloves  on  the  table  at  home,  and  though  we  were 
a  little  behind  time,  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  get 
them.  I  almost  got  cross  with  him  about  it.  And 
I  remember  also  that  he  observed  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  chapel  vestry,  which  was,  that 
there  was  no  glass,  comb,  or  hair  brush  there." 

''David  Davies,"  said  Didymus,  "make  a  note 
of  that.  Haven't  I  noticed  that  deficiency  for  a 
long  time  ?  But  let  us  get  on.  How  easy  it  is  to 
judge  a  man  wrongly  from  a  distance !  Mr.  Simon 
is  a  great  deal  better  sort  of  man  than  I  thought 
he  was.  You,  Phillips,  after  having  had  the 
privilege  of  being  in  his  company,  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  him  thoroughly.  Allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  concerning  him, — 
and  recoUect,  as  I  said  before,  the  various 
peculiarities  and  tastes  of  the  members  of  the 
Bethel  congregation, — ft  Mr.  Simon, — you  must 
give  your  candid  opinion, — fond  of  parties  F  Has 
he  an  eye  for  making  money?  Can  he  play 
cricket?  Can  he  play  cards?  Can  he  play 
billiards  ?    In  a  word,  is  he  a  perfect  humbug  ?  " 

Eos  jumped  to  his  feet,  furiously  seized  his  hat, 
and  looking  contemptuously  at  Didymus,  said, — 

"  You  are  the  biggest  humbug  I  know,  Thomas. 
No  one  knows  how  to  take  you,  and  when  one 
thinks  that  you  are  most  in  earnest,  you  are  moat 


joking.  You  treat  people  who  are  as  good  as,  and 
better  than  yourself,  as  though  they  were  children, 
and  consider  yourself  someone.  I'll  take  my  oath 
that  even  if  we  thought  of  having  the  Apostle  Paul 
as  minister  of  Bethel,  you  would  make  a  joke  of 
the  idea. — (*  Certainly,'  said  Didymus). — You  talk 
a  lot  about '  humbug,'  but  ever  since  I  have  been 
a~3  elder,  no  one  has  ever  humbugged  me  like  you, 
and  understand,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any  more 
of  it,  and  if  David  Davies  intends  to  back  you  up, 
well,  so  be  it." 

And  Eos  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  Didymus 
laughed  loudly. 

"Thomas,"  said  David  Davies,  "I  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  you.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
your  powers,  and  I  know  that  you  are  a  deal 
cleverer  than  I,  and  that  you  could  do  a  good  deal 
more  for  the  cause  if  you  chose, — ^though  you  are 
very  useful  now  with  the  Sunday  school.  But, 
somehow,  you  make  fun  of  everything, — fun  of 
things  that  are  most  serious ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  hurt  Phillips'  feelings  very  much  to- 
night.   You  are  to  blame,  Thomas." 

"Fun,  David  Davies,"  said  Didymus,  "doesn't 
everyone  make  fun  ?  Isn't  everything  in  this  life 
a  joke  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,"  said  David,  in  quiet  agitation. 
"  Everything  is  not  a  joke,  or  what  would  become 
of  us  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  religion  is  a 
joke  ?  That  the  great  eternal  world  before  us  is 
a  joke  ?  I  am  astonished,  Thomas,  at  your  talking 
like  that." 

"  I  think  I  am  as  serious  as  the  greater  portion  of 
us  in  these  days,"  said  Didymus,  "  but  there  is  less 
hypocrisy  in  me.  I  am  sick  of  the  humbug  of 
people.  I'll  take  my  oath  I  am  as  good  a 
Methodist  and  as  dutiful  to  the  'Old  Body'  as 
anyone  living.  When  my  mother  was  aUve,  and  I 
was  a  lump  of  a  boy,  Henry  Bees,  on  the  evening 
when  he  had  to  officiate,  used  to  stay  at  our 
house,  and  I  remember  I  used  to  clean  his  boots, 
and  I  put  a  real  good  polish  on  them, — you  could 
have  seen  your  face  in  them.  And  there  is  nothing 
I  feel  so  proud  of,  at  this  minute,  as  I  do  of  having 
had  the  privilege  of  cleaning  Henry  Bees'  boots. 
And  there  are  scores  of  our  preachers, — unspeak- 
ably smaller  in  every  respect  than  Henry  Bees, 
whose  boots  I  should  esteem  it  an  honour  to  clean. 
Give  me  a  preacher, — no  matter  how  small  his 
abilities  may  be, — who  is  honest,  zealous,  genuine, 
modest,  and  who  thinks  more  about  the  redemption 
of  sinners  than  about  himself,  and  I  will  take  off 
my  hat  to  him,  and  would  clean  his  boots.  But  I 
can't  stand  humbuigs.  Good  heavens !  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  characteristics  of  a  preacher  were 
humility,  zeal,  godliness,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
rescue  sinners, — ^but  now  the  uniform  is  the  great 
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charactemtic,  and  sinners  reoogpoise  it,  and  flee 
from  those  who  wear  it.  When  a  thief  or  a 
morderer  has  to  be  caught,  it  is  not  a  man  in  blue 
uniform  who  is  generally  sent  to  do  the  work,  but 
a  detective  in  phiin  clothes.  You  can  be  sure, 
David  Davies,  that  more  detectives  in  plain  clothes 
are  wanted  in  our  pulpits  in  these  days,  and  who 
have  a  warrant  and  seal  from  the  Almighty  to 
catch  men.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Simon  is  one  of 
the  men  in  uniform,  and  whilst  he  is  admiring  his 
gloves,  his  doth,  and  his  trimmings,  sinners  are 
escaping.  What  qualification  for  the  post  of  a 
pastor  is  a  gift  for  music,  if  his  soul  is  not  per- 
meated by  the  (Gospel,  and  the  desire  to  save  sinners 
not  the  chief  thing  in  his  character  P '' 

**  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  you  say,  but 
every  truth  should  not  be  always  uttered,"  said 
David. 

*'  That  is  an  erroneous  doctrine,  David  Davies,'' 
said  Didymus,  **  but  a  very  fashionable  one  now- 
a-days.  The  fear  of  telling  the  truth, — ^the  over- 
anxiety  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  humbugs  and 
effeminates, — raises  a  generation  of  hypocrites, 
makes  hypocrisy  a  respectable  thing,  and  it  will  be 
as  difficult  to  find  an  honest  man  before  long  as  to 
find  a  rose  budding  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  talking  to  one  of 
the  elders  of  Salem  about  a  young  man  who  has  got 
permissi«^n  to  preach  there,  and  he  said, — *  Do  you 
know  what,  Thomas,  I  am  sure  God  never  intended 
that  youth  to  be  a  preacher.'  *  Did  you  say  that  at 
the  church  meeting  when  the  young  man's  case 
was  being  discussed  ? '  I  asked ;  and  he  said, — 
'  Well,  no,  you  see,  for  had  I  said  so,  I  should  have 
pulled  people  by  the  ears,  stnd  in  truth,  have  done 
harm  to  myself,  for  some  of  the  young  man's 
family  deal  at  my  shop.'  I  call  a  man  like  that  a 
humbug,  David  Davies,  and  there  are  more  of  his 
sort  than  of  honest  men." 

**I  know  something  about  that,"  said  David, 
**  and  I  will  say  something  besides.  No  elder  has 
a  right  to  say  what  God  has  or  has  not  intended. 
One  must  exercise  discretion  before  giving  a  youth 
permission  to  preach,  .and  one  must  be  careful  too 
at  the  same  time  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  young 
men's  ways.  And  though  it  is  a  man's  duty,  no 
doubt,  to  speak  his  mind  honestly,  and  to  act 
wisely  by  so  doing,  I  would  prefer  failing  on  the 
side  of  tenderness." 

«  Failing  on  the  side  of  tenderness  is  almost  a 
peculiarity  nowadays,"  said  Didymus.  '*  People 
are  extraordinary  tender  nowadays.  One  man  is 
tolerated,  though  it  is  known  that  he  takes  a  drop 
too  much,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his 
wife;  and  another  is  permitted  to  play  many  a 
bad  prank  without  comment  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  family ;  and  as  they  are  tolerated, 


our  young  people  are  allowed  to  do  what  they  like. 
Do  you  know  what,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  a 
John  the  Baptist  came  among  us,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  the  services  of  a  Herod  or  a 
Herodias, — ^the  'believers'  would  be  the  first  to 
bring  his  head  on  a  dish  before  the  big  seat." 

"Thomas,  Thomas!"  said  David,  **you  are 
getting  more  and  more  extreme  every  day.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  head-breaking 
spirit  in  you,  my  dear  Thomas.  To  suffer  one 
another  together  in  love,  is  as  much  our  duty  as  to 
speak  the  truth.  But  we  have  been  wandering 
from  our  subject  for  a  good  long  time.  I  am  afraid 
from  what  Phillips  said  that  he  has,  as  you  told 
me,  brought  the  namo  of  Mr.  Simon  before  the 
church." 

"  That's  as  good  as  a  fact,"  said  Didymus. 

<<Well,"  said  David,  <*if  it  has  come  to  that, 
take  care,  Thomas,  to  be  present,  and  speak  your 
mind  freely,  but  in  an  humble  spirit." 

*'  I  shall  not  come  near  it,  David  Davies,  let  the 
Bethel  chapel  stew  its  own  broth,"  said  Didymus. 

''  There  you  ate  after  all ! "  said  David.  *<  Ton 
want  people  to  be  honest  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  push  you  turn  your  back." 

''You  know,  David  Davies,"  said  Didymus, 
"that  if  I  came  there  I  should  speak  the  truth 
without  any  guard  on  my  tongue.  But  it  would 
not  be  the  truth  that  came  from  my  lips  in  the 
view  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Bethel  members. 
I  know  that  I  am  reckoned  a  black  sheep  by  many 
of  them,  and  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind  honestly, 
I  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  who  was  cursing 
Israel." 

*'  Never  mind  that,"  said  David.  "  You  come 
there,  and  speak  your  mind  honestly,  and  in  an 
appropriate  spirit.  And  please,  Thomas,  don't 
write  anything  about  the  matter  to  the  newspapers. 
I  don't  ever  see  the  papers  myself,  but  they  tell 
me  you  write  very  bitter  things  sometimes." 

'*  Writing  to  the  papers,"  said  Didymus,  "  is  a 
part  of  my  profession ;  just  as  sowing  turnips  is  a 
part  of  your  business.  It  is  the  people  with  soros 
that  say  I  write  severe  things, — those  who  have 
their  skins  whole  don't  complain  at  all." 

"That  doesn't  matter,  Thomas,"  said  David. 
"  Showing  up  believers  is  not  a  job  I  should  care 
to  do.  There  are  enough  already  at  that  work 
without  your  doing  it." 

"  There  are  plenty  too,"  said  Didymus,  "  ready 
enough  to  put  a  veil  over  everything.  But, 
perhaps,  I  would  not  confess  my  faults  to  every- 
one; perhaps  I  have,  many  a  time,  been  foolish 
enough  in  writing  to  the  newspapers.  My  nature 
is  a  little  bitter,  I  know ;  but  yet  I  believe  I  feel  a 
true  interest  in  the  cause  at  Bethel.  I  am  sure  of 
this, — ^that  I  do  not  get  so  much  pleasure  in  any 
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place  as  I  do  in  the  chapel,  and  though  I  have  my 
own  opinion  about  Mr.  Simon, — a  sort  of  presenti- 
ment that  I  cannot  shake  off, — ^I  at  the  same  time 
believe  that  neither  I,  nor  you,  nor  Eos  can  govern 
the  circumstances  we  are  now  in,  and  that  some 
imseen  hand  is  shaping  and  steering  them  in  spite 
of  all  we  may  do,  and  that,  no  doubt,  for  some 
good  object.    And  now  I  say  good  night  to  you." 


**  It*8  a  wonder,"  said  Dayid  to  himself,  **  that 
that  man  is  so  much  disliked  by  his  friends.  I  can 
get  on  very  well  with  him.  If  he  is  a  bit  scratchy, 
he  has  something  under  his  hands  that  ought  to  be 
scratched  all  the  time.  If  our  friends  get  to  know 
that  Thomas  is  against  Mr.  Simon,  they  are  certain 
to  be  enthusiastic  on  that  man's  side.  But  I  trust 
that  we  shaU  be  guided." 


••■ii 
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OLDING  an  inter- 
mediate position 
between  the 
"CanwyllCorfr"and 
"Own  Annwn,"  was 
the  "Aderyn  Corff" 
or  "  Corpse  Bird." 
His  screech  near  the 
house  where  the  sick 
person  lay  was  a 
signal  of  death, — a 
demand  for  the  body. 
The  di  rection  in 
which  he  flew  would 
be  the  direction  in 
which  the  body  would 
be  borne.  Tlvo  challenge  of  the  **Aderyn 
corff"  was  not  as  favourable  as  the 
appearance  of  the  '*  Canwyll  corff."  It  did 
not  betoken  eternal  happiness.  It  left  the 
state  of  the  departed  in  doubt. 

The  following  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of 
which  the  writer  can  vouch,  will  well 
illustrate  the  effect  of  this  superstition. 

The  head  of  a  family, — a  widower, — was 
slowly  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness. 
One  night  in  April,  about  nine  o'clock,  a 
member  of  the  family  went  into  the 
patient's  bedroom,-a  light  was  burning 
and  the  patient  was  sleeping  soundly. 
Suddenly  a  bird  pitched  on  the  window 
sill,  tapped  the  window  with  its  beak  or 
wing«  gave  an  unearthly  screech,  and  then 
flew  away.  Oddly  enough  the  patient  did 
not  hear  the  terrible  summons.  The  old 
family  nurse  did,  and  acting  the  part  of 
choragos,  fully  explained  to  the  servants 
what  it  all  meant.  The  following  morning 
was  a  sad  one  in  that  house.  The  servant 
maids  were  in  tears.     The  men  servants 
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looked  gloomy  and  downcast,  and  no 
cheerful  talk  enlivened  the  breakfast 
table.  Were  they  not  all  about  to  lose  a 
good  master  and  a  "  good  place  ? "  Would 
not  the  home  be  broken  up  and  the  little 
children  be  left  orphans  ?  So  the  old 
nurse  had  told  them. 

The  result  considerably  damaged  her 
character  as  a  prophetess.  The  patient  re- 
covered, lived  some  thirty  years  longer,  and 
died  at  the  respectable  age  of  eighty  four. 

Have  the  Welsh  in  this  superstition 
retained  some  faint  recollection  of  the 
office  of  the  vultures  of  the  east,  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  their  forefathers ; 
and  is  there  any  connection  between  this 
superstition  and  the  sacred  vultures  of 
India,  and  is  there  any  such  belief  still 
existent  in  any  portion  of  southern  Europe 
or  India  ?     These  are  interesting  questions. 

The  "  Aderyn  corff"  of  the  Welsh  is  the 
screech  owl, — which,  by  the  way,  never,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  feeds  on  the  body  of 
anything  that  has  died.  Doubtless  the 
superstition  arose  as  follows, — Wales, 
especially  South  Wales,  is  well  wooded ; 
and,  before  the  days  of  game  keepers,  was 
greatly  infested  with  owls ;  and  during 
the  pairing  season  they  make  night  lively 
or  hideous, — according  as  you  are  a 
naturalist  or  not, — with  their  cries.  The 
Welsh  peasantry,  working  hard  during  the 
day  and  retiring  early  to  rest,  knew  little 
of  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night ; "  and  when 
sickness  called  them  to  sit  up  and  watch 
the  bedside  of  the  dying,  the  screech  of  the 
owl,  if  heard  near  the  house,  the  howl  of 
the  watch-dog,  the  ticking  of  the  death 
watch,  were  all  signs  foretelling  the  near 
approach  of  the  fell  tyrant     Nor  must  it 
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be  forgotten  that,  according  to  the  general 
testimony  of  medical  men  sixty  years  ago, 
the  Welsh  peasantry  did  not  call  in  medical 
assistance  until  it  was  too  late.  Especially 
was-  this  true  of  cases  of  fever  and  in- 
flammation. When  cases  were  so  serious  as 
to  require  night  attendance,  the  chances  of 
recovery  were  small,  and  the  night  sounds 
were  too  often  the  harbingers  of  death. 

But  if  the  cry  of  the  "Aderyn  corff" 
left  the  future  state  of  the  dead  or  dying 
in  doubt,  not  so  was  it  with  the  dreadea 
**Cwn  Annwn,"  their  sharp  bark  was  a 
certain  token  that  the  soul  of  the  departed 
was  being  hauled  through  the  air  to  be 
finallycaptured  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
misery. 

A  gloom  has  been  cast  over  the  funeral 
of  many  a  sincere  Christian  because  some 
neighbour  had  heard  "  Own  Annwn  "  about 
the  period  of  death,  and  had  whispered  the 
fact  to  his  friends  ;  and  though  the  clergy- 
man may  have  consignecl  the  body  to  the 
earth  in  care  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection, "  Own  Annwn  "  told  a  different 
tale,  and  the  country  people  believed  the 


"  cwn." 


I  remember,  when  a  very  little  lad, 
trying  to  decipher  the  words  in  gilt  letters 
on  a  certain  altar  tomb,  and  the  shock  I 
received  when  told  that  the  person  buried 
there  was  a  very  "  wicked  man,"  and  that 
his  soul  was  then  in  a  pleu^e  of  torment. 
Had  not  the  neighbours  heard  "  Cwn 
Annwn  "  the  very  night  he  died  ?  The  tomb 
itself  became  an  object  of  horror  to  me, 
and  I  grew  up  fully  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  graceless  wretch  there  buried  had 
led  a  life  of  infamy.  In  later  life  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  enquire  respecting  the 
character  of  the  "  wicked  man  "  from  an  old 
man  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  the  ''  wicked  man  " 
was  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  had  come  to 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  de- 
voted the  closing  years  of  his  life  to  doing 
good  to  his  neighbours,  especially  by  trying 
to  induce  the  smaller  farmers  to  adopt  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  but  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  laugh- 
ing at  their  superstitious  fears,  and  "  Cwn 
Annwn  "  had  taken  a  terrible  revenge. 

But  who  was  Annwn  ?     Annwn, — An- 


nwfn, — was  the  prince  of  the  impenetrable 
darkness  and  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox, — 
the  grandson  of  Chaos  and  the  husband  of 
Hecate.  Whence  sprung  this  connection  of 
so  many  myths  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 
It  sprung  partly  as  the  result  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  partly  the  result  of  classical 
scholars'  trying  to  identify  and  connect 
"  Annwn  "  with  heathen  divinitiea  Annwn 
was  really  the  Hades  of  druidic  lore,  and 
by  a  natural  process  became  the  Prince  of 
Hades,  and  identified  in  later  times  with 
Satan.  Seemingly  formerly  the  dogs  were 
milk  white  with  pink  ears.  In  Welsh 
superstition  they  were  jet  black  with 
glaring  reJ  eyes,  two  in  number.  It  ney.er 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  our  simple  fore- 
fathers that,  considering  the  number  of 
wicked  people  who  must  have  died  even  in 
Wales  about  the  same  time,  these  two  dogs 
must  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  and 
"Annwn"  ought  really  to  have  been  as- 
signed a  large  pack ;  but  I  am  becoming 
profane,  and  if  the  good  people  of  sixty 
years  ago  heard  me  speak  thus  they  would 
be  terribly  shocked. 

But  let  us  ask  what  gave  rise  to  this 
superstition  ?  I  answer, — The  ^migration 
of  birds  by  night,  I  owe  this  explanation 
to  the  late  William  Rees,  Esq.,  of  Tower, 
the  head  of  the  well  known  Llandovery 
publishing  firm, — a  gentleman  who  did  so 
much  for  Welsh  literature.  I  have  for- 
gotten now  the  name  of  the  well  known 
bard  or  writer  with  whom  he  had  discussed 
the  question. 

It  is  an  easy  thing,  gentle  reader,  to 
laugh  at  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the 
Welsh  people,  but  if  you  were  travelling  a 
lonely  Welsh  lane  by  night  or  an  open 
common,  and  heard  over  your  head  a 
sharp  bark  thrice  repeated, — ^kewp !  kewp  I 
kewp ! — dead  silence,  and  then  the  bark 
thrice  repeated  at  some  distance  further 
off, — going  in  the  direction  of  a  church, — 
you  would  have  to  account  for  the  noise  in 
some  way,  and  if  you  had  half  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  Welshman,  you  would  associate 
it  with  the  church  and  death,  and  weave 
some  such  story  as  the  Welshman  has. 

Birds  fly  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
the  cries  are  the  signal  of  the  leaders  of 
the  front  and  two  wings  marking  the 
course  the  flock  are  to  follow. 
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I  have  heard  "Own  Annwn"  twice  in 
my  life  time.  Once  was  at  Cambridge, 
about  half  past  eleven  of  a  summer's  night, 
when  leaning  out  of  my  window  after  a 
hard  evening's  reading;  and  though  I 
knew  what  the  sound  was,  I  confess  to  a 
cold  shiver  creeping  down  my  shins,— the 


resulc  of  descent  doubtless  from  a  long 
line  of  superstitious  ancestors  who  firmly 
believed  in  "  Own  Annwn."  The  last  time 
I  heard  them  was  at  night-fall  of  a  short 
December  evening  in  a  heavy  snow  storm. 
On  this  occasion  I  recognised  the  cry.  It 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  wild  goose. 


JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 
By  William  Davies  fMynoryddJ, 


VI. 


IT  was  shown  in  one  of  my  previous 
articles  that  Edwards'  first  commission 

The  nuke  ^^^  ^^^  *  monumeut  to  the  Duke 

of  Beaufrwt  of  Bcaufort     It  was  not  the  only 

•*"'"•     commission  he  received  from  the 

family,  for  I  find  in  his  diary  the  following 

entry, — 

"  October  16th,  1854.  Went  to  Badminton 
to  take  sittings  for  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  Was  received  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  as  a  guest  at  their  house,  and  met 
there  the  Dowager  Duchess,  Lady  Henrietta 
and  Lady  Edith  Somerset,  Lord  and  Lady 
Curzon,  and  others.  Returned  on  the  19th, 
after  having  met  with  a  kindness  of 
manner  worthy  of  a  ducal  family.  They 
all  expressed  themselves  much  pleased 
with  what  I  had  done  to  the  bust.  One 
evening  I  had  the  honour  of  going  arm  in 
arm  with  the  duchess  from  the  drawing 
room  to  the  dining  room.  July  9th,  1855. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  honoured  me  with  a 
call  to  sit  for  the  bust  I  am  modelling  of 
him,  and  to  see  the  monument  I  am 
executing  to  the  memory  of  the  late  duke, 
his  father.  He  evinced  the  same  true  free 
kindness  and  total  absence  of  all  afiectation 
as  on  former  occasions.  July  19th.  The 
dowager  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  accompanied 
by  the  Countess  of  Galloway,  honoured  me 
with  a  call,  and  expressed  themselves 
much  pleased  with  what  they  saw  of  my 
works.  July  24th.  Went  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  Service  Club  to  meet 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Galloway,  to 
inspect  the  portrait  of  the  late  Lord 
Raglan,  whose  bust  I  have  just  commenced. 

Another         August    9th.      Was    houourcd 
«ominL»ion    ^^jj^  ^  ^^  f ^^^^  ^o^d  and  Lady 


Calthorpe,  and  consulted  about  a  little 
monument  to  be  erected  at  Badminton 
church  by  her  ladyship  and  her  sisters  to 
their  mother,  the  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

"August   11th    and   12th.     Visits   from 
Lady  Calthorpe  and  her  son,  the 
Hon.   Captain  Calthorpe,  to  in- 
spect the  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Raglan. 

"  September  7th.  Visit  of  Lady  Calthorpe 
to  inspect  sketch  of  proposed  tablet. 

"October  11th.  Most  kindly  honoured 
with  a  call  from  Countess  of  Galloway, 
her  two  daughters,  and  another  lady. 

"  November  1st.  The  Hon.  Major  Somer- 
set Calthorpe  favoured  me  with  a  call. 

"  No  vember  10th.  Lady  Calthorpe  honour- 
ed me  with  a  call,  and  said  the  sketch  I  had 
prepared  for  the  monument  to  her  mother, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  was  approved 
by  her  sisters.  Her  ladyship  was  con- 
sequently pleased  to  give  me  the  order  to 
proceed  with  the  work  at  my  earliest 
convenience. 

"  November  25th.  Went  to  fix  the  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Was 
very  kindly  invited. to  be  a  guest  at  the 
mansion,  for  which  I  felt  deeply  grateful, 
but  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  kind 
offer  without  neglecting  my  duty  in 
attending  to  the  monument,  so  as  to  secure 
the  work  being  finished  before  Sunday. 
The  duke  and  the  duchess  came  several 
times  to  the  church,  and  were  exceedingly 
affable  on  each  occasion. 

"February  11th,  1856.  Received  the 
order  from  Lady  Calthorpe  to  execute  the 
second  design  for  the  monument  to  the 
late  Duchess  of  Beaufort.  I  had  found, 
when  I  was  at  Badminton,  that  there  was 
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not  sufficient  room  for  the  first  design  I 
had  made.  The  work  is  to  be  completed 
in  six  months  time. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  following  months 
visits  are  recorded  from  Lady  Galloway 
and  her  daughters,  Lady  CalthOrpe 
and  her  daughters,  the  Marquess  and 
Marchioness  Cholmondley,  Lady  Susan 
Orde,  Lady  Mary  Octavia  Farquhar, .  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  Bart,  Lady  Helen 
Stewart,  Lady  Louisa  Finch,  &c. 

I  find  the  following  entry  in  Edwards' 
diary  for  October  28th,  1851,— 
"  I  have  had  a  loan  of  £400  of 
A.  B.,  Esquire.  The  interest  on  £200  of  it 
is  to  commence  at  this  date.  The  other  half 
of  the  sum  is  in  the  care  of  C.  D.,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  son-in-law  of  A.  B.,  and  on 
which  he  undertakes  to  pay  the  interest." 
Several  entries  occur  in  connection  with 
this  transaction  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
following  memorandum,  which  I  found 
amongst  the  papers  will,  I  think,  give  the 
clearest  explanation  in  the  briefest  space, — 
"It  was  C.  D.  who  prevailed  upon  me  to 
accept  the  loan  of  £400  from  his  father-in- 
law,  A.  B.,  because,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
C.  D.  himself  wanted  the  loan  of  £200,  but 
A.  B.  would  not  then  lend  him  any  more 
money.  Some  time  before,  C.  D.  had 
mentioned  to  his  father-in-law  that  the 
loan  of  £400  would  be  of  great  service  to 
me  in  my  professional  position  at  the  time, 
to  which  the  squire  listened  kindly,  but 
I  had  in  no  way  originated  the  suggestion. 
This,  however,  was  now  urged  on  the 
squire,  and  the  result  was  that  the  £400 
was  lent  to  me  unsought.  One  half  of  this 
amount  might  be  left,  C.  D.  said,  in  his 
care  until  1  wanted  it,  and  the  other  half 
he  placed  in  his  bank,  and  gave  me  cheques 
to  go  for  it  when  I  liked.  I  did  not  go  for 
the  whole  even  of  this  half  for  some  time 
afterwards.  Meanwhile  the  interest,  with 
compound  interest,  and  the  insurance 
premiums  upon  the  £400  went  on  regularly, 
all  of  which  C.  D.  paid  for  me,  charging 
me  interest  upon  this  interest,  and  thus, 
before  I  could  clear  myself  of  the  debt,  he 
reduced  his  half  to  £78  Is.  4d. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  trans- 

^^'    action  was  that  for  this  kind  (?) 

loan  of  £400  to  further  my  professional 

prospects,  I  had  to  pay,  including  principal 


A  kind  act. 


and  interest,  the  sum  of  £653  6s.  This 
was  done  by  my  making  a  monument  to 
the  squire  for  £200,  and  paying  in  hard 
cash  £453  6s."* 

A  In    connection    with  this  un- 

commiBBion.  fortunate  money  transaction,  I 
find  that  on  July  23rd,  1856.  the  said  C.  D. 
gave  Mr.  Edwards  a  commission  to  model 
a  bust  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Erichsen,  and  paid 
him  £15,  being  half  the  amount  agreed 
upon  for  the  original  model  emd  six 
caists. 

"May  5th,  1857.  I  returned  this 
£15  to  Mrs.  D.,  the  widow,  and 
relieved  her  of  the  above  commission, 
which  I  did  as  I  found  that  C.  D.  had  died 
considerably  in  debt,  and  consequently  I 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  Mrs.  D.'s  trouble 
under  the  circumstances." 

"  August  23rd,  1858.  Went  to  fix  the 
monument  to  the  late  A.  B.  September 
3rd.  Received  through  E.  F.,  Esq.,  the 
sum  of  £250  for  the  above  monument, 
being  £40  more  than  the  sum  first  named 
for  the  work." 

"  On  the  17th  ult.  paid  the  above  Mr.  F. 
£453  6s.,  being  a  loan  with  heavy  interest 
thereon,  for  which  I  had  become  responsible 
to  the  executors  of  the  late  A.  B." 

Immediately  following  the  above  entries 
in  the  diary  is  a  statement  which 
reveals  another  money  transaction, 
but  of  a  very  diflferent  stamp, — 

"September  16th.  Sent  to  my  cousin, 
Morgan  Morgan,  Esq.,  Pontypridd,  the  sum 
of  £100,  being  the  balance  of  the  money 
(£120)  which  he  kindly  lent  me  on 
February  5th,  1850.  I  had  the  use  of  the 
money  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
without  having  to  pay  interest  upon  it" 
He  adds,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  I  fancy,  — 
"But  the  insurance  I  eflfected  on  my  life 
for  the  sum  of  £250,  about  the  time  my 
cousin  lent  me  the  £120,  has  already  cost 
me  £50  in  premiums." 

In  1854,  Mr.  Edwards  went  on  a  visit  to 
J.  Hutton,  Esq.,  Towber  Hill,  near  North- 
allerton, Yorkshire,  and  received  a  com- 
mission for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Ainderby  church  to  Mr.  Hutton's  uncle, 
the  late  Edward  Squire.  Wliile  on  the 
visit,  he  went  to  see  the  place  where  it  was 
proposed  to  place  it,  and  the  design  for  this 
monument  he  called 
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"A  Vision,*' 

**  Telling    jf  things 

Which  no  gross  ear  can  hear  J*"* 

It  is  a  fine  conception,  seen  by  that 
''  inner  eye  which  no  calamities  can 
darken." 

"In  the  central  part  of  the  memorial, 
which  is  all  executed  in  the  finest  Italian 
marble,  and  throughout  bears  the  impress 
of  a  most  refined  and  admirable  feeling/' 
says  a  critic,  "  there  is  a  Vision,  charmingly 
sculptured  in  baa-relief,  and  breathing  a 
deeply  religious  and  moral  tone,  in  keeping 
with  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  placed.  The  vision  is  chiefly 
composed  of  angels,  who  appear  standing 
upon  clouds  above  the  lunar  orb,  and  upon 
whom  is  descending  a  supernatural  light, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  indicated  a  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Deity  as 
creator,  preserver,  and  ruler  of  all  things. 
Upon  a  scroll  held  between  two  of  the 
angels  in  the  foreground  of  the  composition 
there  is  also  a  monogram  of  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  with  encircling  groups  of  three 
rays  radiating  from  the  sacred  sign  ;  below 
which,  in  letters  slightly  raised  and 
polished,  appear  these  Scriptural  words, — 
'Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.' 
One  ^  of  the  angels  in  the  vision, — the 
principal  one,  indeed, — points  to  the  words, 
and,  with  an  air  of  unearthly  calmness  and 
high  dignity,  seems  as  if,  perhaps,  descant- 
ing on  the  exceeding  beauty  and  majestj? 


of  true  goodness,  and  giving  glimpses, 
perhaps,  of  a  divine  philosophy  such  aa 
would  thrill  with  joy  every  enlightened 
and  beneficent  human  being.  The  other 
ajigels  in  the  composition  have  the  outward 
forms  of  varied  thoughts  and  feelingfs,  yet 
they  all  seem  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
chief  theme  of  thin  fine  work.  The  bas- 
relief  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  olive  in 
bronze,  the  warm  tint  of  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  cold,  white  marble, 
while  the  olive, — the  emblem  of  peace, — 
has  a  most  appropriate  signification.  Above 
these  there  is  a  medallion  likeness  of  the 
departed  gentleman,  and  the  inscription  to 
his  memory  is  below  the  bas-relief.  On  a 
high  simple  shaft  or  pedestal, — which 
constitutes  the  background  of  the  vision 
and  medallion,  and  which  rests  upon  a 
solid  plinth  and  a  large  moulding, — there 
is  a  sarcophagus  to  denote  the  tomb.  This 
is  crowned  with  the  stars  of  Hope,  and  its 
end, — which  alone  is  seen, — ^is  relieved 
from  gloom  by  the  symbol  of  the  soul  in 
the  light  of  eternal  peace.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Edwards  alike  upon  the  idea,  design, 
and  execution  of  the  monument,  which  will 
not  fail  to  extend  his  reputation." 

For  the  monument  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  loan  from  A.  B.,  Mr. 
Edwards  executed  a  replica  of  this 
"  Vision,"  and  introduced  another  quotation, 
— '*  The  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave 

Iv. 
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WITHIN  the  courtyard  of  St.  Barnabas 
The  noTice  stood,  disturbed  and  sick  of  soul, 
And  heard  the  horror  of  the  thunder  roll, 
And  saw  the  lightning  quiver  in  the  pass. 

Should  he  take  on  him  final  vows  or  no  ? 

Should  be  return  to  meet  the  world  once  more  F 
Should  he  go  forth  and  hear  the  cloister  door 

Clash  harshly  on  a  friend  become  a  foe  ? 


Felipe  to  the  crucifix  looked  up, — 

'*  O  Thou  dear  Lord,  made  sacrifice  for  me, 
Ghrant  me  a  sign  vhereby  to  learn  from  Thee 

If  I  may  share  the  sorrow  of  Thy  cup." 

Down  fiashed  the  Hghtning  with  two  crooked  hoi  ns. 
One  smote  upon  the  crucifix,  and  there 
Was  answer  to  the  lip-unuttered  prayer. 

For  at  his  feet  there  lay  a  crown  of  thorns. 

James  Williams. 


WELSH    SUPEESTITION. 


It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  the 
orthodox  superstitious  person  of  old  times  any- 
where in  north  or  west  Wales.  Education,  —given 
by  the  preacher  and  school-master, — ^has  taken  away 


the  charm  of  the  tales  in  taking  away  the  terror  of 
the  listener  and  the  implicit  behef  of  the  narrator  in 
what  he  said.  It  is  in  Eadnorshire,  Montgomery- 
shire, and  Breconshire  that  superstitions  still  linger. 


each  side,  which  are  crowded  in  Bammer  by  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  their  gay  holiday  costumes  heing  in  striking  contrast  to 
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the  sober  black  of  their  severe  Puritan 
hosts. 

Criccieth  has  a  very  long  history. 
Legend  states  that  from  its  rock  there 
could  once  be  surveyed  a  rich  and  lovely 
plain.  But  the  prince  of  that  lowland 
cantref,  in  a  drunken  fit,  neglected  to  have 
the  flood-gates  closed  at  one  night  fall ; 
and  by  the  morning  the  waves  had  rushed 
in  and  covered  the  whole  plain.  A  small 
remnant  of  a  luxurious  people,  a  few  who 
had  lost  their  all  while  fleeing  for  their 
lives  before  the  in-rushing  sea,  stood  on 
the  Criccieth  rock,  uttering  their  cry  of 
misery.  And  from  that  cry, — cri  certh,  a 
dismal  cry, — so  the  local  antiquarians  tell 
us,  Criccieth  had  its  name. 

In  the  days  of  Welsh  independence,  in 
the  stormy  and  critical  times  which 
followed  the  death  of  Lly welyn  the  Great, 
Criccieth  was  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 
Gruffydd  ab  Llywelyn  and  his  son.  His 
brother  David,  who  had  been  recognized  as 
his  father's  successor,  had  placed  him  there 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

Criccieth  had  one  of  the  castles  with 
which  Edward  the  First  girt  the  mountains 
of  Eryri,  the  last  home  and  the  everlasting 
stronghold  of  Welsh  independence.  It 
became  a  small  colony  of  English  soldiers 
and  burgesses,  on  what  was  then  considered 
a  bleak  and  inhospitable  shore;  and  to  it 
was  entrusted  a  share  in  the  oppressive 
government  and  superficial  civilization 
of  Wales.  Of  the  circle  of  English 
towns  and  garrisons  which  surrounded 
Eryri, — Carnarvon,  Newborough,  Bangor, 
Beaumaris,  Conway,  Rhuddlan,  Denbigh, 
Bala,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Nevin, — 
Criccieth  soon  lost  its  foreign  chareuster 
and  became  thoroughly  Welsh.  It  retains 
a  vestige  of  its  old  privilege,  it  still  forms 
one  of  the  tiniest  of  the  Carnarvon 
Parliamentary  boroughs.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Howel  of  the  Battle  Axe,  of 
Agincourt  fame,  was  its  constable  at  one 
time.  There  is  still  extant  a  description 
of  the  castle  above  the  sea, — when  tales 
were  told  and  silk  deftly  embroidered  and 
chess  played  on  summer  days  in  its  court- 
yard,— ^by  lolo  of  the  Red  Mantle. 

Nowadays  Criccieth,  still  a  tiny  village, 
is  a  holiday  resort  which  is  sure  to  attract 
the  visitor  summer  after  summer.     It  is 


difficult  to  reach  from  a  distance ;  the 
cheap  tripper  is  unknown,  for  the 
thousands  of  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
cannot  come  to  it  and  leave  it  in  a  day. 
The  visitors  to  Criccieth  are  of  two  classes. 
English  visitors  come  to  stay  their  week 
or  month,  from  the  north  across  the  Arvon 
peninsula,  or  from  the  south  along  the 
coast  of  Cardigan  Bay.  They  find  pleasant 
accommodation  on  either  of  the  two 
terraces  which  flank  the  wind-swept  ruins 
of  the  castle.  The  other  class  is  made  up 
of  Festiniog  quarrymen  and  Eifion  farmers, 
who  find  congenial  lodgings  in  the  smaller 
and  older  houses  on  the  north  eastern  side 
of  the  castle.  These  staid  and  grave  folk 
discuss  last  Sunday's  sermons,  and  try  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Lloyd  George,  in  whose 
speeches  they  are  excellently  versed. 

Among  the  attractions  of  Criccieth  are 
the  breezy  slopes  which  surround  it,  and 
the  ever- varying  and  picturesque  character 
of  its  shore.  It  is  the  most  bracing  of 
Welsh  watering  places,  and  the  most  quiet. 
It  is  always  full,  but  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  concert 
promoter,  the  negro  minstrel,  and  the 
organ  grinder.  Here  one  can  enjoy  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  sea  and  the  sigh  of 
the  summer  mountain  wind  in  peace ;  here 
one  can  walk  for  hours  along  the  wave- 
kissed  terraces,  inhaling  ozone  from  brine- 
laden  breezes,  and  in  the  presence  of  in- 
comparable sea  and  mountain  scenery, 
without  being  jostled  by  a  crowd  of  wide- 
mouthed  idiots  laughing  at  the  imbecile 
jokes  of  a  music-hall  comic  song. 

The  views  from  the  castle  and  from  the 
terraces  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  To  the 
west  there  are  pleasant  paths  along  low 
cliflfs,  which  are  continually  crumbling  and 
falling  into  the  sea.  To  the  east  rises 
Moel  y  Gest,  and  around  it  are  walks 
without  number,  —  now  leading  along 
meadow  rills,  from  which  rises  the  creamy 
white  beauty  of  the  fragrant  queen  of  the 
meadow;  now  winding  through  copses  of 
hazel  and  birch,  then  emerging  into  an 
open  space  commanding  a  glorious  view  of 
an  expanse  of  mountains  and  sea  ;  now 
striking  across  a  stretch  of  heather  and 
gorse,  in  all  their  glory  of  purple  and  gold, 
or  across  green  closely  nibbled  fields,  with 
the  stag's  horn  or  lady  strew  bed  scattered 
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in  their  lowly  beauty  over  them.  Now 
and  then  we  come  across  a  solitary  church, 
like  Ynys  Cynhaiam  on  the  low  lands  or 
Treflys  high  up  on  the  hill,  Ynys 
Cynhaiam  contains  the  gra^e  of  David  of 
the  White  Rock,  the  composer  of  the  air 
which  bears  his  name  and  of  other  airs, 
some  of  them  among  the  most  popular  of 
Welsh  airs.  Tradition  says  that,  when  the 
dying  bard's  fingers  fell  from  the  strings 
of  the  harp,  the  strings  went  on  playing  of 
themselves,  and  "  David  of  the  White 
Bock  "  wa?  the  air  they  played. 

What  strikes  the  visitor  to  Criccieth 
most,  probably,  is  the  range  of  mountains 
that  stretches  from  Snowdon  in  the  north 
to  the  extreme  western  point  of  Wales  in 
Dewisknd  io  the  south.  With  the  bay 
between  us  and  them,  they  are  never  the 
same.  Sometimes  they  are  in  dark 
threatening  masses,  at  other  times  a  veil  of 
cloud  and  mist  gives  them  a  mysterious 
and  ghostly  appearance,  and  often,  when 


the  west  wind  blows  faintly,  they  are  ft 
long  line  of  lovely  blue  or  a  series  of 
shining  golden  summits.  Harlech  castle 
rises  darkly,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
between  us  and  the  peaceful  mountains  of 
the  "  Bard  of  Sleep."  Barmouth  lies 
further  south,  Aberystwyth  can  be  seen, 
and  the  distant  headland  of  St  David's  is 
faintly  seen,  resting  peacefully  in  the  sea. 

There  is  excellent  accommodation  at 
Criccieth ;  and  the  rooms  oa  the  terraces, 
which  overlook  the  sea  and  are  within  a 
few  feet  of  it  when  the  tide  is  in,  are  much 
sought  after.  Furnished  houses  can  be 
taken,  or  any  number  of  rooms.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  sets  of  rooms  let  at 
from  one  to  five  pounds  a  week,  but  after 
August  they  are  cheaper.  The  Criccieth 
people  have  a  good  name  oa  boats;  they 
are  rigidly  honest,  they  are  civil  without 
being  servile,  and  they  see  their  guests 
returning  year  after  year. 


GOING      HOME. 


ieparting  saint,* 
g  on  tUe  border  luid, 
the  gate  ot  blisa, 
I   aUent   Borrow   stand, 

3  and  loved  of  all, 
dng   to   its   rest, 
e  iu  their  midst. 
ing  friend  oddresBed, — 

see  the  radiant  light 
th  the  eternal  day, 
ifiia   waiting  now 
ipirit  on   its   way." 

)m   the   dying  man, 
it,  no  more  would  g:reet 

I  guide  me  home, 
re  and  serre,  is  1im«." 
Jbnitette  Fothkkocll. 
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By  W.  H.  Eebset,  Newport. 
[All  Rights  Rbsbbybd.] 


HOUGH  the  sun 
shone  brightly, 
even  warmly,  see- 
ing that  the  yeQ.r 
was  but  advanced 
to  mid-March,  and 
that  vernal  equinox 
was  in  the  near 
prospective,  the 
east  wind  moved 
Flur  to  activity ;  and  she  drew  the  folds  of 
the  lengthy  sheep-skin  cloak  closer  around 
her,  turned  her  face  towards  the  hills,  and 
began  briskly  to  pace  to  and  fro  a  beat  of 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  valley  bottom. 
Her  dog  followed  close  at  her  heels ; 
occasionally  darted  off  with  a  fusillade  of 
short  sharp  barks  to  stop  the  course  of  some 
member  of  the  large  nock  of  sheep  that 
was  possessed  of  a  wandering  instinct. 
Canine  watchfulness  was  reserved  for  the 
sheep  alone.  The  sedate  kine,  scarcely 
moving  from  their  positions,  maintained  a 
ceaseless  crop,  crop,  of  the  herbage,  tender 
from  the  visitation  of  last  night's  frost ;  or 
with  steady  munching  appeared  to  ruminate 
sagely  over  the  mastication  of  the  cud. 

Despite  the  late  hard  weather  and  the 
prevailing  east  winds,  a  week  of  warm  sun- 
shine had  done  much  to  obliterate  lingering 
evidence  of  winter  wreckage,  and  to  present 
nature  with  a  less  sombre  aspect.  In 
protected  parts  of  the  hollow  around  Flur 
could  be  seen  many  a  promise  of  spring. 
Already  Flur  had  detected  buds  upon  the 
blackthorn ;  had  discovered,  in  warm 
comers  and  under  tufts  of  brown  graas. 
opening  violets  and  primroses,  and  even 
wood-anemones ;  had  perceived  the  haw- 
thorn to  be  throwing  out  tiny  green  shoots, 
and  the  ash  to  be  flushing  into  life  with 
the  rising  sap. 

Surrounding  hills,  clothed  in  thick  woods 
of  oak  and  beech,  still  massed  darkly  ;  only 
here  and  there  warming  into  soft  browns 
where  touched  by  the  sxmlight. 

Bred  up  with  nature,  used  to  life  in  the 
open  air,  Flur's  observation   was  without 


effort.  Conversant  with  the  signs  of  the 
seaisons,  this  Gwentian  maid  experienced  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  at  the  changes  each 
month  brought ;  and  her  enjoyment  was 
spontaneous  and  unalloyed  by  analysis. 
Here,  amon^  these  wooded  slopes,  in  these 
valleys  by  tne  river,  she  felt  were  rest  and 
peace. 

But  rest  and  peace  were  far  from  being 
prime  factors  in  the  making  of  Flur*s  life. 
The  nineteen  years  she  had  arrived  at  had 
been  spent  among  all  the  strife  and  turmoil 
and  harrowing  experiences  through  which 
the  Welsh  people  had  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  century,  and  were  passing 
through  in  these  early  fourteen  hundreds. 

Flur,  a  daughter  of  the  people,  shared 
the  woe,  unleavened  by  little  weaJ,  which 
fell  to  the  people's  lot.  Perhaps  during  the 
present  eventful  time  there  was  but  an 
infinitesimal  leavening;  for  Cambria  was 
engaged  in  a  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence; and  the  banner  of  a  beloved 
prince  and  leader,  Owen  Glendower,  flaunted 
defiance  in  the  faces  of  the  English.  So 
Flur  moved  in  a  period  which  constantly 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  real, — ^the 
ideal  was  only  a  dream  for  rare,  quiet  ' 
moments, — ^and  the  woman  was  shaped 
very  early. 

Flur  was  of  medium  height,  well-de- 
veloped, dark,  with  blue  eyes,  and  good 
features  of  aquiline  moulding.  The  brilliant 
carmine  of  her  complexion  almost  suggested 
a  strain  of  southern  blood ;  save  that  the 
skin  was  very  clear,  and  abundance  of 
colour  resulted  from  her  outdoor  life. 
Environment  had  rendered  her  hardy,  had 
sharpened  her  perception,  and  made  her 
self-reliant.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Meredith  ap  Owen,  the  regulus,  or  head- 
man of  a  district ;  whose  mansion,  termed 
a  bod,  with  the  trefs,  or  lands  of  his  de- 
pendants, lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Usk  above 
Caerleon,  in  the  South  Walian  division  of 
Gwent. 

Though  Flur  was  an  only  daughter,  she 
was   not   the   only   child.     She  had  five 
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brothers  living ;  the  youngest  three  years 
older  than  herself.  AH  the  brothers  were 
married  ;  and  their  dwellings  encircled  the 
paternal  mansion ;  whose  roof -trees  were 
honoured  in  the  estimation  of  children  and 
grandchildren  and  retainers  that  thronged 
the  family  hive. 

Solicitude  about  her  family  engrossed 
Flur  as  she  continued  rapidly  pacing  back- 
ward and  forward.  Exercise  in  the  cold 
east  wind  seemed  to  quicken  the  action  of 
her  mind,  as  well  as  to  promote  a  faster 
arterial  flow ;  and  meditation  bred  mis- 
giving. Each  time  she  turned  to  face  up 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  darkly 
frowning  hill-line,  interior  concern  grew ; 
and  more  than  once  she  paused,  with  eyes 
directed  to  the  distant  summits,  as  though 
she  would  divine  the  happenings  beyond. 

She  had  cause  for  anxiety. 

Yester-mom  had  seen  the  emblem  of  war, 
a  bent  bow  in  the  hand  of  a  herald,  borne 
through  the  district ;  a  sign  which  had  been 
awaited  with  no  little  impatience  since  the 
secret  meeting  of  Gwentians  held  during 
the  harvesting  in  the  previous  autumn ; 
when  Owen  Glendower's  chief  bard,  Griffith, 
attended  a  cymorth  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— the  cymorth  ostensibly  convened  to 
assist  a  certain  poor  yeoman  in  the  in- 
gathering of  his  com.  These  cymorthau, 
or  assemblies  of  Welsh  people,  were  for- 
bidden by  statute  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  as  a 
minstrel  was  one  of  the  persons  specially 
mentioned  in  the  statute, — which  termed 
him  "  vagabond," — ^who  should  not  presume 
to  gather  together  any  number  of  natives, 
GriflSth's  sojourn  in  the  country-side  was 
surreptitious  ;  and  his  soul-rousing  ballads 
were  sung  secretly  to  eager  listeners  with- 
out any  authority  from  a  lord  marcher  or 
his  representative  varlet. 

Griffith  and  his  harp  had  done  much  to 
heighten  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Since 
the  bard's  departure,  suppressed  feelings 
had  deepened ;  and  the  sight  of  the  long- 
expected  sign  was  as  a  torch  to  flax. 
Men's  faces  flushed,  their  eyes  blazed ; 
patriotic  ardour  took  them  without  them- 
selves and  made  them  giants  in  resolution, 
Titans  to  endea\'our.  Their  women  girded 
them  to  war  and  urged  them  on, — albeit 
with  tears  and  prolonged  partings.  Chains 
of  love,  whether  of  wife  or  mother,  children 


or  sweetheart,  were  severed,  though  tenderly » 
to  permit  of  the  husband's,  the  son's,  the 
father's,  or  the  lover's  attendance  under  the 
banner  of  Owen  Glendower, — that  prince, 
that  saviour  of  a  nation,  whose  advent  had 
been  foretold  by  the  sage  Merlin  ;  and  who 
was  to  remove  the  galling  yoke  of  de- 
pendence from  about  the  necks  of  a  people 
oppressed,  crushed,  by  unthinking,  un- 
mindful, unsympathetic  English  with 
English-made  laws,  and  tyrannised  over  by 
ambitious  lords  marchers. 

For  years  the  struggle  for  freedom  had 

Progressed,  though  with  favour  to  the 
Inglish  arms.  Yet  the  Welsh  fought  on 
in  the  face  of  misfortune ;  and  the  best 
blood  in  the  land  dyed  many  a  hardly 
contested  field. 

Now  that  the  tide  of  battle  had  reached 
the  Gwentland,  natives  felt  that  their  time 
of  action  had  arrived,  and  forthwith  they 
flocked  around  the  standard  of  their  prince  ; 
nor  heeded  the  tales  of  his  many  worstings 
in  northern  parts,  neither  allowed  them- 
selves to  catch  the  nervous  infection  which 
of  late  had  disheartened  supporters  of  the 
cause  elsewhere  in  Wales. 

Flur  had  bidden  her  brothers  "  God- 
speed "  when  they  departed  on  their  mission 
the  previous  evening.  With  them  went  all 
the  able-bodied  men  in  the  district, — rough- 
harnessed,  ill-armed,  unkempt  warriors ; 
but  every  one  a  patriot,  and  a  host  in 
himself.  The  party  would  join  a  large 
main  body  of  Gwentians  who  were  to 
assemble  in  the  thick  woods  below  the 
town  of  Usk. 

Only  the  greybeards,  the  women,  and 
young  children,  were  left  in  the  huts 
surrounding  Meredith  ap  Owen's  mansion. 
The  regulus  was  an  old  man, — of  sixty  and 
odd  years ; — yet  as  he  gripped  the  hand  of 
each  departing  son  he  seemed  to  catch 
the  magnetism  of  their  health  and  manly 
vigour,  and  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  their 
warlike  spirit  thrill  through  his  age- wasted 
frame,  till  softened  tissues  and  muscles 
renewed  and  braced  into  something  of 
former  power;  he  felt  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  years.  Then  it  was  that  the 
pride  of  sire  straightened  his  bent  form  ;  he 
upreared  among  them  all  with  nobler  aspect 
and  gleaming  eyes ;  while  a  fuller  note 
enriched  his  voice  when  he  spoke, — 
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"God  be  with  ye,  my  sons,"  he  said. 
"  Smite  ! — and  smite  ! — for  your  country, 
and — vengeance  ! " 

The  last  word  was  uttered  more  slowly 
and  more  fiercely,  as  though  this  thought 
of  vengeance  were  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 

The  brothers  embraced  and  kissed  Flur 
as  they  passed  out  at  the  hall  portal. 
"  God  keep  ye  safe,  my  brothers,"  she  cried 
after  them.  And  they  turned  to  smile, 
and  wave  their  bows  and  spears  and  shields 
to  her. 

To-day,  soon  after  day-break,  Flur  and 
the  other  women  of  the  hamlet  had  driven 
the  cattle  out  to  feed  upon  the  hill  sides. 
The  ground  was  hard ;  and  black  where 
no  grass  grew.  Hoar  frost  powdered  the 
herbage,  fringed  the  dead  sedges,  and  was 
strewed  about  and  over  the  ice-coated 
waterholes  abounding  near  the  river  bank  ; 
ground  which  in  most  months  of  the  year- 
was  marshy,  now  was  firm  under  foot,  if 
rugged. 

Flur,  albeit  wannly  clad,  felt  the  biting 
cold  of  the  wind, — untempered  till  the 
noontide  sun  asserted  itself.  And  she  was 
unable  to  move  far  from  her  charges ;  the 
flocks  required  constant  watching,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nearness  of  the  lambing 
season. 

Flur  had  seen  no  one  since  an  early  hour. 
Her  frugal  breakfast  of  hard-baked  wheaten 
cake,  and  cheese,  with  a  draught  of  milk 
from  a  leather  bottle,  had  been  taken  in 
silence,  and  meditation ;  occasionally  she 
roused  f  i*om  her  abstraction  to  throw  scraps 
to  the  dog, — whensoever  that  animals 
duties  permitted  of  short  relaxation.  At 
intervals  Flur  would  walk  to  the  top  of  a 
near  ridge  and  wave  her  arm  or  her  thick 
oak  stafi;'  uiitil  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  shepherdess  attending  another  flock, 
a  mile  away.  Once  during  the  morning 
Flur  ran  the  distance  between,  had  an 
hour's  conversation  with  the  woman,  then 
hurried  back  to  her  post. 

At  noon  she  finished  the  remainder  of 
food,  and  from  that  time  began  to  pace  to 
and  fro,  and  to  watch  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  declining  sun.  As  the  brightness 
gradually  passed  away,  and  the  cold  wind 
again  made  itself  felt,  Flur  began  to  wonder 
if  aught  of  ill  was  happening  beyond  the 
tree- clad  summits  which  bid  the  country 


round  Usk  from  her  eyes.  She  knew  that 
the  armies  of  both  English  and  Welsh  were 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Last 
night  there  was  rumour  of  expected  battle. 
Flur  grew  anxious,  thinking  of  possible 
contingencies  in  such  an  event. 

At  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  judging 
the  hour  by  the  sun's  western  position, 
Flur  prepared  to  drive  the  cattle  home. 

As  she  followed  after  the  herd,  moving 
slowly  along  the  hillside,  she  could  see, 
away  down  the  valley  westward,  glistening 
patches  besides  the  river,  where  the  flow  of 
an  exceeding  high  spring  tide  had  brimmed 
over  the  banks  and  spread  a  flood  along  the 
flats.  She  glanced  down  upon  the  river 
running  immediately  below  the  projection 
she  stood  on.  The  waters  were  swelling 
rapidly ;  another  half-an-hour  would  see 
the  tide  at  the  full. 

Surmounting  the  hill-crest  was  dense 
woodland ;  and  the  straggling  line  of 
apathetic  cattle  struck  along  a  narrow 
track  meandeiing  through  dark  tree-arches 
to  the  hamlet.  Kine  leading  the  way  in- 
stinctively kept  to  the  track ;  which  was 
but  dimly  lit  by  such  light  as  broke  through 
thickly  twined  and  interlaced  leafless 
branches  overhead.  Progress  was  very 
slow.  The  udders  of  the  cows  hung  full 
and  heavy ;  ever  and  anon  one  of  the 
animals  would  pause  a  stilted,  straddling 
walk  to  give  vent  to  |  rolonged,  mournful 
lowing ;  or  the  quavering  note  of  a  sheep 
would  herald  a  chorus  from  others  of  the 
flock, — sounds  echoing  strangely  among 
the  black  mass  of  treea  Once  a  seeming 
echo  was  returned  from  behind.  Flur 
stopped  to  listen.  The  sound  was  repeated, 
— no  echo,  but  the  noise  made  by  the  more 
advanced  of  homeward  coming  cattle  under 
the  control  of  one  of  the  other  women  be- 
longing to  the  hamlet. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Flur  drove  flock 
and  herd  into  the  staked,  ditch-protected 
land  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

Mansion  and  huts  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  a  mount  that  rose  out  oi  the  trees,  like 
an  island  out  of  a  sea  of  branches.  Behind, 
the  land  dipped, — a  huge  trench,  as  it  were, 
with  further  bank  ascending  into  the  forest- 
belt  which  trended  crescent-shaped  round 
the  mount  and  partially  enclosed  and 
protected    the    hamlet.     Daylight    would 
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reveal  a  wide  prospect  of  beautiful  scenery 
between  the  horns  of  the  crescent  Now, 
ni^ht  had  settled  down  upon  wooded 
u^and  and  vale  of  Usk,  and  the  lower- 
lying,  more  open  country  under  the  range 
of  hills  near  Newport. 

At  a  short  distance  away  in  the  darkness 
the  hamlet  looked  like  a  collection  of  huge 
furnaces.  From  out  the  portals  of  rough, 
timber-built  dwellings  issued  the  bright 
spreading  rays  of  firelight ;  a  red  glow 
came  through  lattice  or  large  hole  in  the 
wall ;  while  a  hundred  gleaming  stars  of 
light,  dotted  about  each  house,  showed 
the  whereabouts  of  chinks  and  fissures. 
Through  yawning  gaps  in  the  roofs  leapt 
up  columns  of  luminous  smoke,  with  an 
occasional  streak  of  flame ;  productive  of 
transient,  weird  effects  and  eerie  shadows 
among  the  huts ;  often  flashing  vivid 
enough  to  lessen  the  shade  under  trees 
scattered  about  nigh  the  buildings. 

Flur  plunged  into  a  stream  of  firelight 
coming  from  the  mansion  and  entered  the 
house  at  the  hall  door.  Her  stay  within 
was  short.  Anon  she  emerged,  carrying  in 
her  right  hand  a  lighted  lantern,  bearing 
in  her  left  hand  a  primitive  kind  of  wooden 
bucket.  Making  her  way  round  to  the 
back  of  the  premises,  she  there  found 
waiting  for  her,  inside  a  rudely  erected 
shed,  a  half-dozen  persons, — a  woman,  three 
boys,  and  two  girls.  Following  her  orders, 
one  ot'  the  lads  lit  a  pine  faggot,  and  in 
company  with  his  two  companions  went  to 
bring  in  the  cows  to  be  milked.  The  trio 
returned  with  a  dozen  animals.     Thereupon 

each  person  quickly  nettled  to  their  task. 

«  «  «  *  « 

The  milking  finished,  Flur  had  returned 
indoors,  and  was  sitting  upon  a  form  drawn 
near  to  the  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
where  a  large  fire  blazed  and  crackled  and 
sent  a  smoky  spiral  up  to  the  black  rafters 
to  break  and  hang  there  in  a  cloud,  slowly 
to  find  outlet  through  lattice  or  the  hole  in 
the  roof  serving  the  purpose  of  a  chimney. 
Flur  was  satisFyring  inner  cravings  with  a 
substantial  bowl  of  hot  soup,  made  from 
boiled  mutton  and  herbs,  and  into  which 
she  had  broken  some  bread. 

The  regvlu8,  seated  close  by,  silent, 
reflective,  stared  into  the  glowing  embers. 

Flur  leisurely  continued  her  meal ;  the 


while  gazing  into  the  bowl  in  her  lap,  as 
though  she  saw  reflected  therein  objects 
possessing  her  thoughts, — to  wit,  her 
brothera 

The  probable  doings  of  the  men  had  been 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  during  the 
milking.  There  had  been  much  surmise 
thereon ;  and  resultant  anxiety  engrossed 
to  women. 

Flur  set  down  the  empty  bowl  and 
turned  to  her  father.  He  looked  up  at 
her  and  smiled.  She  moved  closer  to  him, 
took  both  his  hands  into  hers,  then  bent 
forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 

"  I  feel  thy  concern,"  she  said  ;  her  words 
prompted  by  intuitive  knowledge  of  his 
thoughts 

His  fond  face  beamed  upon  her,  and  his 
hand-grip  tightened. 

"  I  would  1  knew  how  they  fared,"  Flur 
continued.  ''  Did'st  hear,  father  mine,  the 
number  of  the  English  ? " 

"  Nay,  daughter.  But  there  be  a-many. 
And  rumour  has  it  that  their  leader  is  the 
young  prince,  Henry, — Harry  of  Monmouth. 
Alack !  'tis  a  strange  world ;  and  strange 
hap  which  hath  brought  the  stripling  with 
sword  and  fire  into  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Yet — ^methinks,  Flur,  that  I  bear  the  youth 
little  ill-will,  'Tis  not  of  him  we  have 
suffered.  'Tis  through  his  sire ;  to  whom, 
God  wot,  we  owe  the  debts  of  oppression." 

During  an  interval  of  silence  the  minds 
of  both  reviewed  many  a  scene  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed. 

"Dost  think,  father,  that  we  have  a 
hope  of  victory  ? "  asked  Flur,  presently. 
"  Edith,  the  wife  of  David,  my  brother,  did 
tell  me  that  Griffith  Yonge,  the  chancellor 
of  our  beloved  prince  Owen,  doth  lead 
the  Welsh  in  these  parts.  What  think  ye 
on't  ? " 

''  I  have  heard  tell,  child,  that  this  same 
Griffith  Yonge  is  a  man  proven ;  and  of 
great  repute  in  war.  I  know  not  what 
may  be  the  result  of  a  battle.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  cause;  only  fear  me  that  our 
men  are  like  to  be  outnumbered.  Twill 
be  naught  else  that  will  rob  them  of 
victory.  'Twere  not  possible  they  could  be 
outmatched.  An'  they  be  outnumbered, — 
Child,  child,  I  would  you  were  a  man,  that 
you  might  be  one  more  to  stand  against  our 
enemies  !    Outnumbered, — and    me    here ; 
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forespent;  an  old  goat  that  lies  panting 
with  age  in  the  stable.  Yet,  methinks,  I 
be  not  so  worthless.  I  have  the  spirit." 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  attempted  to 
straighten  his  bent  form  to  its  one- 
time height.  ''See,  daughter;  I  am  still 
Meredith    m)    Owen.     Well    1    remember 

how .    Fah  !    Memories  be  for  the  sere, 

the  withered.  The  present,  and  action,  be 
for  men.  I  am  still  a  man.  Am  I  not 
a  man,  child  ?  Ah  !  good,  good  ;  I  like  thy 
cheery  nod !  Then  bring  unto  me  my 
sword,  and  my  shield.  I'll  even  bear  arms 
under  our  prince's  banner.  Haste  thee, 
girl ! "  he  cried,  with  some  impatience,  see- 
ing  that  Flur  hesitated. 

She  was  looking  at  him  doubtfully,  her 
eyes  softening  under  the  influence  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  wonder  within  her ; 
for  she  knew  that  her  father's  active  spirit 
fretted  at  his  bodily  incapacity,  which  he 
would  fain  believe  was  less  than  it 
appeared. 

"  Is  such,  indeed,  thy  wish,  father  ? " 

"  Wish,  girl !  'Tis  my  command,  I  tell 
thee!  Haste,  then.  Hast  a  mind  to. 
trouble  me  to  fetch  the  weapons.  Thou'rt 
lazy,  wench."  The  next  instant  his  voice 
dropped  soothingly.  "  Nay,  child ;  I 
meant  not  that.  I  am  o'er  harsh.  And 
thou'rt  tired.  Work  in  the  fields  hath 
wearied  thee.  I'll  even  get  the  sword 
myself.  Nay,  sit  thee  still.  Na — a — a. 
Bide  quiet!  I  forbid  thee  to  rise;  dost 
heed  me,"  he  cried,  petulantly;  his  voice 
tremulous  and  thin  with  rising  excite- 
ment. 

Flur,  retaining  her  seat,  looked  sadly 
after  the  old  man  as  he  made  effort  to 
tread  firmly,  martially,  across  the  floor. 
He  took  down  a  long  heavy  blade  from  its 
resting  place  on  the  wall,  and  unhooked  a 
cumbersome  shield  of  tanned  cow-hide  with 
brass  boss  hanging  near.  Then  he  faced 
round,  raising  his  eyes  to  Flur  in  a  look 
significant  of  his  ability  to  ea^n  her 
admiration  by  brilliant  sword-play.  Eyes 
gleaming,  face  drawn,  and  lips  tightened, 
buckler  arm  and  left  leg  advanced,  he 
struck  attitude, — a  shaggy,  age- frosted  old 
lion  that  would  be  young  again.  For  a 
moment  he  appeared  to  be  endowed  with 
the  stren^h  of  his  prime ;  the  shield  held 
steady,  and  the  rusted  blade  whirled  round 


his  white  locks  with  a  dull  flash ;  then,  at 
the  extension  above  him,  his  weary  arm 
gave  way,  and  the  sword  fell  to  the  ground, 
ringing  sharply  as  it  struck  the  earth. 
Instantly  the  old  man  took  on  his  burden 
of  years  and  stood,  nerveless  and  limp, 
looking  down  upon  the  fallen  weapon ;  his 
body  swayed  loosely  as  with  a  palsy ;  and 
from  his  lips  came  a  moan, — he  realised  his 
helplessness,  and  the  truth  struck  him  a 
harder  blow  than  could  have  foeman 
opposed  to  that  sword  and  shield. 

Flur  ran  to  his  side,  took  the  buckler 
from  him,  put  her  own  strong  arm  around 
his  shoulders,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  beside 
the  fire. 

The  old  man  spoke  not  a  word.  He  felt 
as  though  he  had  been  made  ashamed 
before  his  child.     He  was  undone. 

The  twain  sat  together  in  silence ;  Flur's 
eyes  dwelling  on  her  father's  face,  which, 
dejected  looking  and  with  drooped  eyelids, 
puckered  and  twitched  painfully. 

Anon  their  meditations  were  disturbed 
by  sounds  without ;  the  voices  of  women 
questioning ;  then  cries  of  alarm,  heighten- 
ing to  terror;  followed  by  wailings,  and 
the  crying  of  children. 

Flur  went  to  the  threshold  and  peered 
outside.  She  saw  a  man  cross  the  light 
flooding  through  the  doorway.  Her  call 
arrested  him.  He  stepped  back  into  the 
light.  She  knew  him  for  a  cowherd 
attached  to  the  hamlet. 

"  What  news,  man  ? "  she  asked,  ex- 
citedly. 

The  hind  stood  mute  and  uncomfortable 
before  her. 

"Hast  no  tongue,  dolt?     Come  hither 
come  within.     Now ;  what  tidings." 

Still  no  reply.  The  man  appeared  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  frame  suitable  words. 

The  Ap  Owen,  dejected,  crushed  in  spirit, 
bent  over  the  fire,  spoke  in  inanimate  tones 
without  raising  his  head. 

"  Ay ;  what  tidings." 

"  Evil,  good  master, — evil." 

Flur's  wild  eyes  searched  the  speaker's 
face.  His  furrowed  brow  and  haggard 
features,  blood-stained,  the  droop  of  his 
lips  and  the  roll  of  his  eyes  were  evidence 
of  internal  upset  and  despair.  The 
wandering  gaze  seemed  to  be  striving  to 
evade  some  horror  that  haunted  him,  or 
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was 

man's 
Fore- 


was  deeply  graven  in  the  optical  chamber 
of  a  reason  near  distraught. 

The  regulus  neither  spoke  nor  made 
movement.  His  servant's  words  apparently 
had  no  interest  for  him.  He  kept  his 
crouching  attitute,  with  elbows  dropped 
upon  his  knees  and  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

*'  My  brothers ;    what  of  them  ? 
Flur's  anxious  inquiry." 

For  an  instant  she  caught  the 
restless  glance;  then  his  eyes  fell, 
boding    and    the    herdsman's    persistent 
silence  exasperated  her. 

"  Out  on  ye  for  a  fool ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  stamp  of  the  foot.  *'  Had  I  a  stafi) 
I  would " 

The  man  advanced  a  step  towards  her, 
looking  into  her  face  with  all  of  dog-like 
mute  appeal  and  dumb  sympathy.  He 
spoke  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  They  be  dead." 

Flur  turned  away,  pressing  her  bosom 
hard. 

The  regvlua  lifted  his  head. 

"  Dead  ? "  he  questioned.  "  Whom  have 
they  killed  ?  Which  of  the  English  ?— the 
prince,  Harry  ? " 

"  Nay,  majster ;  he  lives. — a  victor.  'Tis 
thy  sons  be  dead." 

The  old  man  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Dead ! " 

*'Aye,  master.  But  fighting  valiantly. 
They  stood  together,  laying  on  stoutly; 
and  round  them  the  enemy  be  piled  breast 
high." 

"Dead.  All  dead.  My  brave  sons, — 
dead."     The  old  man  choked  with  grief. 

Flur  went  to  his  side  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  She  was  tearless,  though 
repressed  agony  heaved  her  bosom. 

*'  All  dead.  All  my  sons, — all  dead ;  all 
dead,"  moaned  the  father  to  himself. 
Suddenly,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  He 
pushed  Flur  from  him,  and  groped  blindly 
about  for  a  seat.  Flur  gently  led  him  to  a 
form;  then  she  took  the  cowherd's  arm, 
crossed  with  him  to  the  portico,  and  there 
stood  questioning  the  man  as  to  the  events 
of  the  day. 

He  related  to  her  in  brief,  broad  detail 
what  had  happened;  telling  her  that  the 
company  of  men  from  the  hamlet  had 
joined    others    of    the    district    at    the 


appointed  meeting  place,  and  that  the 
whole  party  had  then  proceeded  towards 
Usk,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Welsh 
army  under  the  chief  command  of  Griffith 
Yonge. 

The  English,  strongly  positioned  near 
the  town  of  Usk,  were  a  formidable  force, 
— well  armed,  well  horsed,  well  provisioned, 
— consequently  able  to  await  opposing 
tactics. 

Welshmen  were  eager  for  the  fray.  The 
scent  of  battle  coursed  a  sanguine  fever- 
flood  through  the  veins  of  youthful  Gwent. 
Young  men  chafed  at  the  leash,  nor  would 
little  brook  half-measures,  albeit  for 
caution.  So,  leaders  gave  the  w^ord,  and 
the  patriots  left  the  protection  of  Went- 
wood  Chase,  forded  the  river,  and  climbed 
wooded  steeps  to  the  billowy  uplands  in  an 
advance  upon  Usk ;  an  advance  which  was 
checked,  was  arrested  by  the  shock  of  a 
superior  disciplined  force,  led  by  a  youth  in 
whom  the  genius  of  a  great  general  was 
already  apparent.  Furious  fighting  ensued, 
and  at  fiist  the  frenzied  rush  of  the  Welsh 
carried  all  before  it ;  short-lived  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  a  large  body  of  heavily-armed 
English  knights  were  soon  among  Cambrian 
footmen,  whose  desperate  efforts  proved 
futile,  were  powerless  to  drive  back  the 
armoured  squadron.  Once  again  were  the 
Kymry  striving  against  fate.  They  fought, 
— and  fell;  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred. 

As  the  herdsman  concluded  his  recital, 
the  fierce  light  died  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  fellows  from 
the  tref,  he  said. 

Flur  stood  for  a  brief  space  in  apathetic 
attitude,  eyes  wide  open,  unseeing,  feeling 
hot  and  dry,— comforting  tears  were  denied 
her.  At  last  she  turned  wearily  in  the 
direction  of  the  regulus  \  who  sat  listless, 
with  hanging  head,  and  chin  resting  upon 
his  breast. 

"  Father,"  she  said, "  hast  not  one  helping 
word  for  thy  daughter  ? " 

She  received  no  answer. 

Stooping  over  him,  she  stroked  his  silver 
locks  and  spoke  softly  into  his  ear,  asking 
for  advice.  No  answer.  The  regulus  sat 
so  still ;  stared  on  into  the  fire.  Suddenly, 
Flur  bent  closer.  She  touched  him.  There 
was  no  responsive  movement.    A  piercing 
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cr^  of  agony  wniog  fr~.m  her  iomost  eelf 
Failed  to  arouse  the  ^d  man  to  her  presence ; 
a  broken  heart  had  quieted  him  for  ever. 

An  hour  later,  Flur  was  addressing  a 
number  of  red-eyed,  sorrow -stricken  women 
gathered  together  in  the  mansion. 

"Ap  David,"  she  concluded,  pointing  to 
the  herdaman,  "  will  guide  ye  to  the  battle- 
field.   Ziook  to  it,  all  of  yo,  that  no  disgrace 


befall  ye  through  any  acts  of  violence. 
Ye  be  women  of  Wales."  A  pause ;  then 
bitterly.  "  Women  of  Wales,  in  sooth, — to 
bnry  your  dead  and  comfort  your 
vanqui^ed.  Howbeit,  look  to  it,  I  E&y, 
that  ye  ill-use  no  wounded,  even  your 
enemy.  Such  fiend's  work  is  not  for  your 
woman's  hands." 

And  the  women  departed,  leaving  her 
alone  with  her  sorrow. 
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XI. — REC0LLEOT10N3. 


1838. 

June  30th. — P.  of  A.  warm  to  mend. 
Beceived  the  July  number  of  Gwladgarwr 
with  my  "  Eifionnydd  "  published  therein. 

July  3rd. — Keceived  a  sealed  receipt  for 
insurance  money,  dated  June  29th,  from 
Robert  Jones,  with  a  letter  from  the  same 
highly  approving  of  two  englynion  tor 
epitaph  on  his  Tate  father,  made  at  bis 
request.  Mary  very  ill,  I  suppose  of  the 
influenza,  afraid  of  the  fever.  N.E. — On 
the  28th  ult,  was  the  coronation  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  in  honour  of  the 


event  composed  four  stanzas  to  be  anng  by 
the  teetotallers  to  a  particular  tune,  which 
were  sung  at  both  chapels  and  during  the 
procession.  I  also,  along  with  others, 
constructed  a  fl^  and  hoisted  it  on  the  top 
of  the  church  tower,  and  caused  the  bells 
to  be  rung,  &c.,  and  wore  the  medal  given 
me  by  her  Majesty. 

7th. — SawT.  Hughes' letter  contradicting 
the  statements  of  the  Welsh  Laynmn, 
which  was  written  by  me,  published  in 
supplement  to  G.  and  D.  Herald. 

8th,    Sunday. — Mr.    John    Pughe    and- 
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brother  called  and  drank  tea  with  me ;  just 
arrived  from  London. 

9th. — Tithe  letting  day;  dined  at  Plas. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Jones  paid  me  for  my 
quarter's  schooling,  £2 ;  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  epitaphs.  He  said  he  had  shown 
them  to  a  critic,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  druggist.  They  afforded  this 
critic  a  JEund  for  ridicule ;  that  is  the  word 
used  by  Mr.  Jones.  He  ridiculed  them. 
Very  well !  I  will  ridicule  him  then.  Felt 
inconvenient  after  dinner,  being  troubled 
with  headache.  Did  not  drink  much ;  I 
was  not  at  all  affected,  unless,  indeed,  the 
above  headache  was  an  affection  thereof. 
Mem. — Mr.  Hughes  and  Captain  Owen  had 
a  very  grand  affray  on  account  of  rating 
the  tithe. 

10th.  —  Finished  the  Tai'nldn  elegiac 
verses.  From  about  July  9th  to  July  19  th, 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Hughes,  the  amiable  and 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huglies 
of  Aberystwyth,  was  sojourning  at  Clynnog, 
our  vicar  being  a  relative  of  her  father. 
She  requested  to  see  my  poetry,  and  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  in  desiring  me  to 
compose  some  English  and  Welsh  verses  to 
invite  her  father  to  Clynnog  on  a  visit 
during  her  stay  here.  I  complied,  and 
wrote  four  English  verses  and  six  Welsh 
ones,  with  which  she  appeared  highly 
pleased.  She  presented  my  daughter  Ellen 
with  a  ribbon  mark  to  show  her  lesson  at 
school,  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Watch 
and  pray "  in  needlework,  very  neatly 
executed  by  herself.  At  our  parting  inter- 
view on  July  19th,  she  gave  me  a  copy  of 
English  verses  composed  by  herself,  and  in 
her  own  handwriting,  upon  the  sacred 
account  given  in  Scripture  of  Ruth  and 
Orpah  and  Naomi  returning  from  Moab  to 
the  land  of  Judah.  Of  this  short  poem,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  written  in  an  elegant 
style,  the  incidents  very  naturally  con- 
ceived and  worked  up  with  a  most  poetical 
neatness,  pathetic,  striking,  instructive ;  the 
metrical  laws  are  not,  perhaps,  regarded 
with  that  scrupulous  precision  which 
characterized  Pope's  work.     I  was  enjoined 

farticularly  not  to  show  it  to  anyone,  and 
have  engaged  to  conceal  it  accordingly. 
Miss  Hughes  is  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  lovely,  affable, 
kind,    and    condescending,    and    she    im- 


pressed me  with  a  very  high  sense  of 
religion. 

18th. — Went  to  Cochybig  to  tea;  after 
tea  took  an  excursion  with  Dr.  Pughe  to 
Craig  y  Dinas,  the  old  Roman  encampment 
by  Lleuar,  a  very  romantic  situation,  the 
large  Llyfni  river  flowing  along  the 
southern  glacis  with  a  most  murmurous 
roar,  echoed  from  the  adjacent  wood  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  rises  perpendicularly 
almost  sixty  feet  on  an  average  above  its 
tumultuous  waters.  The  old  fort  is  now 
turned  into  a  field  of  com.  In  walking 
along  the  outer  embankment,  I  felt  some 
ecstatic  sensations  from  the  fact  of  my 
being  then  pacing  the  spot  where,  in  days 
of  yore,  many  a  gallant  centurion  had  been 
on  the  look  out,  the  very  mound  where  the 
Roman  eagle  played  in  the  morning  breeze, 
the  identical  eminence  where  the  Roman 
general,  perhaps  Agricola,  or  some  comrade 
of  equal  military  tact,  had  lain  in  his  tent, 
amidst  his  heroic  captains,  planning  the 
subjugation  of  the  refractory  Venedotia  ; 
and  where,  beneath  the  lone  and  deserted 
sod,  many  a  hero  of  the  Csesars  lies  in  the 
antique  and  hidden  urn  with  his  treasure 
alongside,  never  molested  by  the  quarrels 
of  nations,  by  the  revolt  of  subjects,  nor  by 
the  successive  overthrow  of  powerful  but 
decayed  empires  like  his  ancient  own.  We 
drank  a  bottle  of  porter  in  honour  of  the 
departed  heroes,  and  then  returned. 

19th. — To-day  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Caerwys,  called,  and  wanted  me  to  compose 
some  hymns  to  be  published  for  the  con- 
venience of  preachers  and  others  concerned 
in  conducting  public  worship ;  composed  a 
small  hymn  of  four  stanzas  on  a  subject 
which  he  recommended ;  sent  it  by  Nelw 
to  the  vicarage,  and  it  was  told  her  that  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  it. 

21st. — Saturday,  went  to  Llangybi, — my 
dear  Langybi, — starting  from  Clynnog 
about  one  p.m.  Got  2J  P.  of  A  at  Sports- 
man ;  J  P.  of  A.  at  Pentrebach.  Glasfryn 
fawr  people  making  hay.  Pencaenewydd 
little  girl  died  from  burning ;  at  Ysgoldy, 
stood  some  time  to  gaze  at  the  old  meeting 
house  where  I  had  formerly  joined  the 
Calvinistic  society  and  remained  a  member 
thereof  for  twelve  years.  How  zealous  my 
poor  mother  was  at  this  place  !  To  attend 
the  religious  meetings  here  was  the  delight 
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of  her  Christian  mind.  How  she  feasted 
here  on  the  divine  comforts  of  faith  and 
religion !  My  father  too,  his  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  chapel  cause  was  unabting, 
he  opened  the  door,  lighted  the  candles, 
arranged  the  forms,  mended  the  road  and 
bridge  of  Hendregaerau,  and  took  care  of 
the  preachers*  horses;  in  short,  he  was 
most  happy  in  executing  all  the  little 
offices  connected  with  this  meeting  house. 
But  he  was  not  so  highly  pious  and  der- 
votional  as  my  mother,  though  I  believe 
that  he  too  had  a  little  faith  of  the  genuine 
sort ;  but  my  poor  mother,  she  was  a  saint 
on  earth,  really  and  practically  reli^ous  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public,  she  lived  on 
spiritual  things,  and  I  positively  believe 
that  her  soul  is  at  the  very  moment  I  write 
this  in  Abraham's  bosom,  beholding  her 
Redeemer  in  person  and  ever  singing  an 
anthem  of  praise.  At  Hendregaerau  bridge 
went  over  the  hedge  for  some  purpose,  and 
just  returning  to  the  road,  old  Isaac  Morris 
was  passing.  He  did  not  see  me,  and  as 
the  evening  was  late  I  did  not  call  him,  he 
appears  still  very  strong  of  his  age,  about 
70  to  75.  I  believe  many  of  his  a^lmonitory 
addresses  to  me  in  time  past  flashed  on 
my  mind.  Reached  Llangybi,  Mr.  Robert 
Thomas  was  on  the  road  taking  an  account 
of  some  iron  goods  newly  arrived.  Went 
on  to  Ty'nl6n,  the  ancient  residence  of  my 
ancestors,  but  from  which  they  have  been 
expelled  long  ago ;  there  shook  hands  with 
Catherine  Thomas,  formerly  of  Brynrhjdd, 
and  drank  tea  with  the  Rev.  James  Jones, 
to  whom  I  had  brought  some  books,  newly 
bound,  which  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  journey.  Conversed  after  tea  about 
Mammon  and  Roberts'  and  Harris'  writings 
thereon.  I  advanced  some  instances  of 
what  I  viewed  as  covetousness  or  a  love  of 
Mammon  in  dissenting  ministers,  at  the 
Bible  meeting  at  Clynnog,  where  the  com- 
mitteeman was  obliged  to  hire  a  car  to 
bring  down  the  ministers,  to  pay  for  their 
refreshments,  &c.,  &c., — also  of  the  collection 
made  to  support  preaching  at  Aber  near 
Bangor,  as  well  as  the  fee  expected  by  the 
preachers  for  public  speaking  at  teetotal 
meetings.  All  this  I  contended  they  should 
have  done  gratis,  as  they  professed  a 
superior  zeal  for  furthering  and  promoting 
every  good  cause,  and  were  nevertheless 
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paid  well  for  preaching  the  Gospel, 
which  payment  I  do  not  deny  their  claim 
to.  He  appeared  not  to  relish  well  my 
animadversions,  and  I  rather  repented  my 
indiscretion  and  indelicacy, — he  is  in  my 
opinion  a  little  man  of  very  small  abilities 
naturally,  and  indeed  very  unassuming, 
which  quality  exalts  him  considerably,  but 
he  is  deliberate.  Christianlike,  patient, 
and  persevering.  Returned  from  Ty'nlfln, 
via  Llangybi.  Went  to  the  churchyard, 
read  various  inscriptions  on  the  graves 
opposite  the  foot  of  Owen  Griffith  of 
Glasf  ryn  Fawr's  grave,  and  close  thereunto 
is  my  father  and  mother's  grave,  and  close 
to  this,  on  the  north  side,  is  my  brother's 
grave.  Stood  on  both  with  thousands  of 
fond  recollections  crowding  upon  my  mind  ; 
so  near  the  dust  of  my  parents,  with  whom 
I  constantly  associated  for  my  first  twenty 
years, — who  with  great  solicitude  beheld 
my  growth  in  years  and  stature,  watched 
over  me,  and  gave  me  all  the  little  infor- 
mation they  were  capable  of.  My  brother 
too,  his  great  acquirements  in  music,  his 
long  and  painful  illness,  his  awful  death  in 
my  arms,  his  last  dying  throe  and  deep 
sigh.  The  graves  are  overgrown  with 
verdant  grass,  and  level  with  the  ground, 
a  little  depression  in  the  surface  of  my 
parents'  grave,  and  north  of  my  brother's. 
Adjoining  thereto,  is  a  grave  stone  flat  on 
the  ground,  almost  covered  by  the  growing 
earth,  I  know  not  whose  it  is.  1  should 
like  if  convenient  to  be  buried  within  a 
few  feet  of  my  above  relations.  Called  at 
Robert  Thomas',  in  whose  warehouse,  ju&t 
as  I  was  starting,  I  saw  many  of  my  friends. 
They  wanted  to  weigh  me  in  the  scales 
close  by,  Mr.  Thomas  and  myself  were 
weighed,  our  respective  weight  was  as 
follows, — 

SCORE.      LBS. 

Robert  Thomas 9        5 

Myself 8       16 


Bobert  Thomas  heavier  by  . .     0        9 

Present  Wm.  Humphreys,  Robert  Evans, 
Owen  Jones,  Bryntirion,  &c.,  &c.  My 
height  being  measured  also,  was  5ft.  9^  inch. 
"  Cln  Eifionnydd "  was  mentioned  with 
applause.  Left,  and  reached  home  about 
9.80  p.m. 


THE    WELSH    RENAISSANCE. 
By  tLe  Buv.  W.  Jenkins,  Wolfudiile,  Ptsmbrokeshire. 


HE  Welsh  peoj,]e,  after 
a  period  of  quicwence, 
have  awakened  out  of 
their   long    and    much 
enduring  slumber. 
From    being   an    in- 
significant   part    of    a 
great  kin^om,   Wales 
has   risen   to   the  con- 
sciousness o£    being   a 
nation.     The   deeps  of 
her    mind    have    been 
stirred,  and   the 
fountains  of  her  heart 
have  been  opened.     In 
the  past  she  has  been  famous  for  her  coal- 
fields, her  ironworks,  her  great  preachers 
and    poets,   her    sweet    singers,   and    her 
eisteddfodau.     She  hat  been  productive  of 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  countiy,  and 
has  supplied  much  of  the  best  life  and 
sinews  of  the  land.     It  is  no  inconsiderable 
honour  to  a  country  to  have  produced  a 
large    number  of   workmen,   skilled    and 
brave,  ready  to   face   danger   and   endure 
fatigue,  ready  to  endure  toil  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth  and  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
The  discipline  which  such  a  mode  of  life 
engenders   is  a  part  of  the  capital  stock 
and   reserve   force  of  a  country,  while  it 
fosters     frugal    and    thrifty    habits,    and 
makes   a   nation   skilled  and    self-reliant. 
The  workmen  of  a  nation  form  the  back 
bone  of  a  people,  and  supply  the  material 
out  of  which  tie  best  life  is  always  drawn. 
The  habits  of  toil  in  one  diiejtion  fit  for 
habits  of  toil  in  other  depai-tments  of  life. 
Thus  it  is  that  from  the  working  classes  of 
the  country  have  sprung  some  of  the  best 
preachers,  poets,  thinkers,  and   artists   of 
the  land,  who  have  moulded  the  thought 
and   life  of  the  people.     The  rivers  that 
turn  the  mills  of  the  world  have  many  of 
them  had  their  origin  in  obscure  and  lowly 
pluses,  and  the  minds  that  have  done  the 
work  of  the  world  have  first  of  all  seen  the 
light  in  humble  homes.     Many  a  great 


Welsh  preacher  has  prepared  his  message 
for  his  fellows,  a  message  of  love  and 
mercy,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Great 
preachers  have  sprung  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  men  who  have  gone  forth  to 
convince  the  tnind  and  change  the  hearts 
of  men.  Their  call  was  to  repentance  and  . 
to  a  higher  lifa  So  also  have  the  bards  of 
the  country  held  a  high  place  of  honour  in 
the  history  and  development  of  the  nation. 
They  have  sung  of  heroic  deeds,  of  feats  of 
arms  both  on  land  and  sea,  thr>y  have 
attuned  their  liearts  to  the  passing 
emotion,  and  have  sung  of  love  ana 
patriotism,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their 
people,  and  have  written  many  a  mighty 
stanza  and  many  a  deathless  line.  They 
have  shaped  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  people,80  that  for  what  Wales  has  to-day, 
much  is  due  to  them.  They  have  stirred  the 
heart  of  our  Wales  when  the  pulses  of  her 
life  were  beating  low,  and  have  supplied 
the  fire  that  has  kindled  the  nation's 
entliusiasm  and  patriotism.  At  another 
period  of  the  nation's  life  their  work  and 
service  will  be  more  fully  recii^nised. 
Confined  now  to  literary  circles  and  to  the 
dite  of  intellect,  their  work  in  time  will 
receive  national  recognition,  and  their 
names  will  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
So  also  with  the  singers  of  the  country, 
who  have  sweetened  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  have  helped  to  beguile  many  a  weary 
hour,  and  by  their  evensong  have  stimulated 
for  life's  duty  on  the  morrow.  Fitting  and 
appropriate  is  the  description  of  Wales, — 
"  Cymru  gwlad  y  g^u."  "  Mflr  o  gftn  yw 
Cyniru  i  gyd."  She  echoes  her  song  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  The  mountain  spring  carries  it 
into  the  rill,  the  rill  into  the  brook,  the 
brook  into  the  river,  the  river  into  the 
estuary,  the  estuary  into  the  sea.  "The 
whole  of  Wales  U  a  sea  of  song."  And  she 
is  indebted  not  a  little  to  her  singers  for 
her  place  in  the  world.  From  the  rude 
and  simple  harp  song  to  the  melodious  glee. 
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or  the  majestic  chorus,  she  has  cultivated 
music  with  equal  success.  Handel  and 
Leslie,  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and  Qounod,  are  well  known  here,  while 
not  a  few  artists  have  flourished  in  the  soil 
of  the  country  itself. 

Nor  has  the  eisteddfod  played  an  in- 
significant part  in  the  past  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  She  has  brought  to  light 
many  a  sparkling  gem,  and  developed 
much  hidden  and  latent  talent.  This  time- 
honoured  institution  has  played  the  part 
in  Wales  that  the  platform  and  the  House 
of  Commons  have  in  England.  Besides 
preserving  and  fostering  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  aiding  the  people  to  cherish 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  their  native 
country,  it  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
stru^ling  ^nius,  and  many  of  the  best  men 
of  ^^les  date  the  beginning  of  both  an 
honourable  and  useful  career  from  their 
first  appearance  at  the  eisteddfod.  What 
the  Olympian  games  were  to  the  Qreek, 
the  forum  to  the  Roman,  and  Parliament 
to  the  Saxon,  such  has  the  eisteddfod  in 
the  past  been  in  the  education  of  Welsh- 
men. 

Probably,  however,  nothing  has  been  so 
efiective  in  her  education  as  the  great  and 
powerful  preaching  that  has  resounded 
among  her  hills,  and  the  echo  of  whose 
tones  vibrate  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
to-day.  That  famous  triad  of  preachers,- 
Williams,  Evans,  and  Elias, — more  famous 
even  than  her  other  well-known  triads, 
accomplished  a  work  far  beyond  the 
immediate  sphere  of  their  labour,  for,  in 
giving  spiritual  liberty  to  men,  they  gave 
the  greatest  impetus  to  the  education  and 
progress  of  the  people.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  estimate  the  eflect  of  their  preach- 
ing on  the  congregations  as  one  spoke  of 
the  clock  of  eternity  ever  striking  the 
midnight  hour,  or  as  another  depicted  the 
shipwreck  of  Paul  to  an  awe-struck 
audience,  or  as  he  described  the  majesty 
of  the  law-giving  from  Sinai,  until  the 
people  congregated  thought  the  mountain 
close  by  to  be  almost  moved  by  the  thunder. 
Another  so  described  the  terrors  and  the 
awe  of  the  judgment  day,  that  the  people 
almost  felt  the  judgment  to  have  come 
upon  them ;  another  so  vividly  and 
graphically  described  the   transfiguration 


of  Christ,  that  the  audience  thought  they 
were  on  the  mountain  beholding  the 
transfigured  man.  Those  men,  as  it  was 
once  well  said  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
spoke  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
their  preaching  was  mighty,  vivid,  clothed 
with  life-giving  tones.  The  same  awe  fell 
on  the  congregation  as  came  up  )n  the 
audience  at  Notre  Dame,  when,  preaching 
about  the  j  udgment.  Massillon  bade  the  people 
imagine  that  the  roof  of  the  building  had 
been  removed,  and  that  for  the  time  they 
were  thrown  into  space.  These  are 
ministries  much  like  the  thunderstorm, 
boring  channels  into  the  eajrth,  discharging 
the  electric  current  through  the  air,  and 

f)reparing  for  a  wider,  broaxler,  more 
asting  and  enduring  ministry. 

The  pulpit,  though  always  honoured  m 
Wales,  happily  may  it  be  said,  is  not  now 
the  sole  medium  of  the  people's  education ; 
it  cannot  claim  to  itself  a  monopoly  of 
influence,  power,  knowledge,  and  attraction. 
Its  influence  to-day  is  shared  by  the  pre? s 
and  the  platform ;  and  the  educational 
forces,  which  formerly  were  a  few,  are 
great  and  manifold.  The  position  of  the 
preacher  in  Wales  in  the  past  was  uniq\ie. 
He  was  orator,  actor,  teacher,  pastor, 
dramatist,  painter,  and  even  musician. 
The  pulpit  ofifered  an  unrivalled  field  for 
influence,  just  and  good,  to  a  versatile  and 
fertile  mind,  which  was  gained  in  not  a 
few  cases.  This  all  absorbing  fimd  engross- 
ing influence  is  sharply  contested  to-day, 
to  the  benefit  of  pulpit,  people,  and  future 
alike.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  compared  this 
useful  rivalry  to  the  two  sets  of  rowers  on 
each  side  of  a  boat,  who,  though  apparently 
in  antagonism  and  neutralising  each  other's 
influence,  still  united  contrive  to  move  the 
boat  along. 

Of  few  countries  can  it  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  Wales  that  theirs  are  the  people  of 
one  book.  The  book  of  the  Welsh  people 
in  the  past  was  the  Bible.  Its  pages  were 
read  and  studied  with  a  care,  an  interest, 
and  an  eagerness,  that  the  Greeks  gave 
to  Homer,  and  more  than  the  English 
people  give  to  Shakespeare.  The  Welsh 
were  men  mighty  in  the  Scripture  and  in  its 
interpretation,  and  it  might  be  said  of 
them, — "  Beware  of  the  men  of  one  book." 
Many  of  its  pages  were  treasured  in  th^ 
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memory,  and  if  by  some  great  calamity  the 
matchless  pages  of  the  book  had  been  lo^t, 
it  might  safely  be  said  that  out  of  the 
collective  memories  of  some  of  the  people 
the  whole  book  could  be  recompiled,  one 
chapter  given  by  one,  another  by  another, 
a  third  by  a  third,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  until  the  whole  sacred  edifice  had 
been  built  up  again.  Many  a  science  is 
unknown,  and  many  a  knowledge  is  not 
possessed  by  the  Welsh  people,  but  among 
the  books  known  by  the  people  are  the 
wonderful  books  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  elements  constituting  the 
Welsh  renaissance  are  a  wider  diffusion  of 
political  knowledge  and  activity  among  the 
people.  It  were  a  shallow  view  indeed  to 
suppose  that  the  political  awakening  of 
Uie  Welsh  is  a  political  movement,  and 
that  only,  that  it  has  no  deeper  foundations 
than  politics.  It  is  like  the  English  rising 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  religious  and 
not  political.  It  is  the  love  of  righteous- 
ness in  national  affairs.  The  Welsh  people 
are  taking  a  great  interest  in  politics,  not 
because  they  love  religion  less,  but  because 
they  love  life  more.  And  life  is  to  them 
synonymous  with  the  righteous  activity  of 
Qod.  None  can  estimate  the  service 
rendered  to  Wales  by  those  noble  and 
faithful  sons  of  hers,  Qwilym  Hiraethog, 
Gohebydd  y  Faner,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hams 
(Qomer),  David  Rees  of  Llanelli,  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  Dan  Isaac  Davies,  and  others. 
They  are  now  reckoned  among  the  mighty 
dead.  But  how  potent  is  their  influence ! 
They  live  for  ever.  In  the  very  forefront 
of  the  national  life  is  that  king  of  men,  the 
Rev.  William  Rees  of  Liverpool  (Gwilyra 
HiraethogX  one  of  the  most  versatile  men 
that  Wales  has  ever  produced.  He 
was  preacher,  lecturer,  journalist,  poet ; 
great  in  each  sphere,  and  equally  at  home 
in  all.  Who,  once  having  seen  him,  can 
forget  that  striking  figure?  Great  in 
body,  and  great  in  mind,  there  was  nothing 
small  about  him.  He  revelled  in  his 
theme  like  the  behemoth  revelling  in  the 
mighty  waters.  Whether  scanning  with 
keen  eye  a  political  revolution,  a  great 
personality,  a  theme  in  theology,  or  a 
beautiful  landscape,  his  mind  was  at  home 
with  each.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude 
Wales  owes  to  him  I    He  was  the  pioneer 


that  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground.  And 
the  pioneer  has  the  hardest  work  to  do. 
Yet  he  needs  not  our  sympathy,  for  he 
gloried  in  his  work^  and  was  equal  to  it. 
His  vitality,  his  wit  and  humour,  were  a 
never-failing  source  of  delight  both  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  Such  a  man  has 
no  need  of  symj>athy,  much  less  of  pity. 

And  then  comes  Gohebydd.  What  vivid 
pictures  are  suggested  to  the  mind  at  the 
mention  of  his  name !  A  little  man,  short 
of  breath,  modest,  retiring,  almost  afraid  of 
discovering  himself,  what  a  potent  and 
facile  pen  the  first  discoverer  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  its  character  to  Wales 
wielded!  The  man  who  made  national 
affairs  matters  of  interest  to  Welsh  people, 
the  man  who  made  the  toiling  peasant  as 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
as  the  professional  politician,— what  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  a  journalist  or  to 
the  special  correspondent  of  a  paper  ?  He 
is  gone,  but  his  name  is  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

The  modem  movement  has  been  probably 
initiated  as  far  back  as  Daniel  Rowland  of 
Llangeitho,  who,  finding  that  the  church  to 
which    he    belonged   did  not  redeem  its 

Erofession  of  faith,  felt  compelled  to  break 
is  connection  with  the  mother  church  in 
Wales,  and  thus  by  him  and  Howell 
Harris  of  Trevecca  was  founded  the 
great  modern  movement  in  Wales  entitled 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  Their  lives  and 
work  in  Wales  are  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in 
England.  They  were  the  founders  of  the 
Methodist  movement  in  Wales  much  the 
same  as  the  Wesleys  were  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  movement  in  England. 
Daniel  Rowland  commenced  the  work  of 
ordination  in  Wales  outside  the  Established 
Church,  thus  authorising  good  men,  con- 
secrated by  their  faith,  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  found  churches  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  memory  of 
Rowland  is  fragrant  to-day,  and  he 
presents  at  once  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  lovable  figures  in  the  history  of 
Wales.  Howell  Harris  is  intimately 
associated  with  him,  much  as  Bajnabas 
was  with  Paul.  Though  he  retired  in  the 
day  of  his  power  to  the  almost  monastic 
home    he    established    at    Trevecca,    th^ 
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impress  of  his  good  and  noble  ch&racfcer 
has  been  indelibly  graven  on  that  of  modem 
Methodism.  Two  other  names  that  figure 
largely  in  the  movement  are  those  of 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  and  of  Griffith 
Jones  of  Llanddowror.  While  Thomas 
Charles  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
spreading  of  Biblical  knowledge  and  truth, 
he  being  the  founder  of  the  Welsh  Sunday 
school  movement  and  of  the  publication 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
movements  inestimable  in  their  value  and 
influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  cliurch,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  institute  a  public  day 
school  for  the  education  of  children.  By 
his  wise  foresight,  his  noble  public  spirit, 
and  Christian  sympathy,  lie  became  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  public  schools  which 
strew  the  face  of  the  country,  and  which 
to-day  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  in- 
calculable good. 


The  name  of  Hugh  Owen  is  honoured  by 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  his  memory  at 
Carnarvon,  and  by  the  bestowal  upon  him 
by  the  queen  of  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
What  better  method  of  awakening  local 
public  spirit  than  by  the  bestowal  by  the 
sovereign  of  honour  on  those  who  have 
cultivated  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism,  and 
who  have  rendered  service  and  done  honour 
to  their  native  land  ?  Sir  Hugh  Owen's 
name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
founding  of  University  education  in  Wales. 

Dan  Isaac  Davies'  memory  is  fittingly 
commemorated  by  the  broken  column 
erected  over  his  grave  at  Cardiff.  He 
laboured  for  the  spread  of  Welsh  education, 
and  was  cut  ofT  while  life  was  yet  at  its 
meridian.  He  pathetically  remarked  when 
the  end  was  near, — "  'Tis  a  long  road  that 
has  no  turning," — and  then  peacefully 
passed  away  in  the  light. 

But  other  aspects  of  the  revival  I  must 
leave  to  another  chapter. 


QUKRIES. 
LX. — Are    penhtllion     and     ptnhilUon     singing 
peculiar  to  Wales  ?     If  not,  among  what  nations 
are  thej  foimd  F  O. 

LXI. — Somewhere,  I  forget  where,  I  came  across 
a  referenoe  to  a  "  lioman  well  or  bath  "  of  Pistyll 
Owyn.  Con  aQ}r  reader  of  WALES  inform  me 
whrae  it  is  ?  Ap  Bala. 

LXII. — Where  con  I  get  information  about  the 
history  of  PwllheU  as  a  trading  place,  especially  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  S.  A. 


LXiv. — Maik  would  be  very  grateful  for  a 
trauslatiou  of  At  ol  gnfidiau  di/rua  aaith. 

LXV. — In  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  Don  Joan, 
pabliahediu  1832byJ.  Thompaoo,  Btrand,  ^london, 
IS  the  following  paaaa^, — 

"  Abont  the  beginning  of  1824  be  was  joined  by 
Hr.  William  Parry,  wLo  was  employed  by  the 
Qreek  committee  m  London  to  render  practical 


service  to  the  Oreeks.  The  arriTal  of  this  gentle- 
man at  Missolonghi  appears  to  have  given  him 
sincere  pleasure." 

Was  this  Mr.  William  Parry  a  Welshman,  and 
can  any  reader  of  Wales  give  any  partiuular«  of 
his  life  P  Brwth. 


50.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Orange  Road  Wert, 
Middlesboro',  a  distant  relation  of  Sion  Wyn  o 
Eifion.  sends  the  following  answer. — 

John  Thomas  was  bom  at  Chwilog,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Llanarmon,  in  the  county  of  Car- 
narvon, in  the  year  1786.  On  his  father's  side,  he 
was  a  nephew  of  the  bard  Sion  Lleyn.  As  a  child, 
he  had  the  educational  advant^ee  of  a  rural 
district,  which  in  those  days  were  limited  in  their 
extent,  but  at  on  early  age  be  shewed  a  marked 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  offered  to  acquire  the  EngliSh 
Unguace,  and  by  that  means  be  was  able  to  pursue 
tbe  studies  in  wbicb  he  aftorwards  became  more 
or  less  proficient.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  brought  on  great 
prostration,  and  left  him  permanently  enfeebled. 
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WALES. 


For  the  spaoe  of  eight  years,  his  diet  oonsiflted 
almost  entirely  of  milk  food,  owing  to  weak 
digestiye  organs.  During  this  period  of  confine- 
ment to  his  bed-room,  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
mental  culture.  He  was  for  twenty  two  years 
without  being  able  to  leave  the  house.  As  an 
invalid  poet  and  a  man  of  letters, — for  the  most 
part  self-taught, — much  interest  was  taken  in  him, 
and  he  was  befriended  by  gentry  far  and  near. 
In  pursuit  of  the  muse  in  his  native  tongue,  he 
drew  around  him  a  large  number  of  friends  of 
similar  tastes  and  aspirations.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned,  Dewi  Wyn,  Robert  ap  Gwilym  Ddu, 
Cawrdaf,  Ellis  Owen,  Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri,  Eben 
Fardd,  Emrys,  Caledfryn,  Tegai,  and  other  con- 
temporary poets.  In  his  early  days  Eben  Fardd 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Chwilog,  and  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  Ty  Newydd, — Sion  Wyn's  cottage.  It 
will  thus  be  easily  understood  why  he  refers  so 
frequently  in  his  diary  to  the  invalid  bard.  John 
Thomas'  poetic  compositions  are  fairly  numerous, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  short  pieces.  The  subjects 
of  the  longer  poems  are  '*  Pryddest  ar  Ddoethineb 
Duw,"  **  iJinellau  ar  yr  Adgyfodiad,*'  '*  Awdl  ar 
Gerddoriaeth,"  and  *«  Awdl  ar  Adfyd." 

He  continued  an  invalid  more  or  less  all  his  life, 
having  at  an  early  period  developed  a  spinal 
disease, — curvature, — produced  probably  by  his 
long  continued  recumoent  position.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  at  no  time  able  to  walk  but  very 
little.  He  attained  the  age  of  seventy  three  ;  and 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  July,  1859. 

His  life  and  works  were  published  at  Tremadoc 
by  AUtud  I^on  in  1861,  in  which  volume  all 
that  is  of  interest  concerning  the  invalid  bard  is  to 
be  found.  The  work  is  now  scarce  and  probably 
out  of  print.  As  a  frontispiece,  it  contains  an  en- 
graving of  the  poet  in  his  well-known  bed,  taken 
from  a  water  colour  by  EUis  O.  Ellis  of  *'  Oriel  y 
Beirdd  "  fame.  W.  J.  W. 


53.  There  is  a  good  and  interesting  collection  of 
Welsh  proverbs  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Davies'  Latin 
and  Welsh  Dictionary  (1632).  Tryfan  has 
published  a  book  of  them.  In  the  Liverpool  Eis- 
teddfod volume  there  is  an  excellent  collection  by 
Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans. 

54.  In  answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  lavn  T. 
Davies  sends  the  inquirer  a  transcript  from  leuan 
Brydydd  Hir's  copy  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Charta 
Nordwalliae,  A  translation  will  appear  shortly 
with  an  account  of  Henry's  relations  with  Wales. 

55.  The  prize  poems  and  essays  of  the  PwllheU 
Eisteddfod  of  1875  have  been  published,  and  can 
be  got  from  B.  Jones,  bookseller,  Pwllheli.  The 
volume  contains  Tudno's  Awdl  Frydferihwch^ 
Isl wyn's  Pryddest  yr  Angela  and  productions  of 
Watcyn  Wyn,  Taliesin  o  mon,  Meilir  Mon,  loan 
Arfon,  lolo  Caernarfon,  and  others. 

56.  Blaeu's  map  of  Breconshii-e,  dated  1648, 
gives  the  following  as  the  hundreds  of  the  shire, — 
Builth,  Merthyr,  Talgarth,  Devynnock,  PenceUi, 
and  Crickhowell. 

In  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  list  Brycheiniog  has 


only  three  oantrefs, — Cantref  Belyf ,  including  the 
commotes  of  Brynllys  and  Talgarth;  Cantref  Tewdos, 
indudingthe  commotes  of  Uywet  Tir  Bawlf ,  and 
Dyffiryn  Honddu ;  and  Cantref  Ida,  including  the 
commotes  of  Ystrad  Yw,  Crughvwel,  and  Ewyas. 
BuaUt,  with  its  commotes  of  Penniellt,  Swyddman, 
Treflys,  and  Is  Irfon,  is  given  separately. 

57.  O.  B.  can  find  much  information  about  what 
share  the  clergy, — Archbishop  Peckham,  Bishop 
Anian  of  St.  Asaph,  the  friars,  &c, — took  in  the 
struggle  for  Wehui  independence  in  Haddan  and 
Stub^'  Ecclesiastical  Coundh,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  467-583. 

59.  The  Piser  Hir  is  a  long  manuscript  volume 
of  poetry,  a  collection  of  rourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  century  poems.  The 
collector  was  the  Bev.  David  Ellis,  curate  of 
Criccieth.  The  Piser  Hir  is  now  at  the  Swansea 
Free  Library,  and  access  to  it  is  readily  given  by  the 
courteous  omcials  of  that  most  useful  institution. 
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The  following  letter,  which  I  gladly  insert,  will 
explain  to  some  of  us  that  we  are  knocking  at 
the  wrong  door  in  approaching  the  Postmaster 
General, — 

55,  Hatherley  Street,  Prince's  Boad, 

Liverpool,  August  Sth,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  of  Walbs. 

Sib, — Bef erring  to  your  editorial  remarks  in  the 
current  number  of  Wales,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  absence  from  the  official  postal  guide  of  the 
Welsh  names  of  several  important  Welsh  places  is 
attributable  to  the  Town  Councils  or  Commissioners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  such  places.  Whilst  the 
Town  Council  of  Abertawe,  Caergybi,  &c,  in- 
variably adopt  the  English  name,  and  totally 
iffnore  the  Welsh  name,  of  their  respective  towns, 
obviously  the  Post  Office  can  only  do  likewise. 
When  Aberystwttii  was  altered,  bv  its  Town 
Council  I  suppose,  into  Abervstwyth,  the  P.O. 
books  were  immediately  and  without  demur  altered 
accordingly.  A  few  years  ago  a  movement  was 
afoot  to  change  the  name  of  Newcastie,  Cardigan- 
shire, into  **  Emlyn ;  "  the  surveyor  to  the  P.O.  for 
South  Wales  strict,  when  approached,  said  that 
the  P.O.  could  have  no  possible  objection  to  adopt 
the  proposed  new  name. 

These  facts  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
removal  of  the  inconvenience  of  which  you  riffhtly 
complain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. Yours  very  truly, 

James  rBiTCHABD. 


Llechryd,  I  believe,  has  been  changed  into  Builth 
Boad.  The  Pwllheli  Eisteddfod  committee  allowed 
a  reward  to  be  offered  for  destroying  the  old 
euphonious  name  of  their  town. 

Mr.  AUenson,  of  Paternoster  Bow,  announces  a 
volume  on  Dr.  Fred.  C.  Boberts,  of  Tientsin,  the 
old  Aberystwythian  who  devoted  his  short  life  to 
mission  and  philanthropic  work  in  China.  The 
book  is  written  by  Mrs.  Bryson,  and  the  preface  by 
the  Bev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Jones  and 
W.  Morgan's  exceUentiy  printed  and  illustrated 
**  Tadau  Methodistaidd  "  is  now  complete. 


Addm$,-0.  M.  EDWARDS,  Ldtgolh  Collbob,  Ozfobd. 


n^HE  study  of  old  Welsh  peasant  life  is  con- 
-'-  tinually  gaining  interest.  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer 
has  done  much  towards  teaching  us  to  inquire 
patiently  and  dispassionately  into  the  history  of 
the  people  and  of  the  land.  Mr.  Seebohm's  book 
will  arouse  and  intensify  this  welcome  interest. 
Bat,  compared  with  the  shallow  accounts  of  feasts 
and  battles  which  so  often  pass  for  history,  the 
study  of  our  ancestors*  real  life  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  Judge  Lewis'  explanatory  article  will, 
I  know,  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  student ; 
and  it  is  not  without  interest  even  to  those  who 
have  no  concern  in  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  the  land. 


At  the  request  of  B.  O.  I  copy  the  following 
translation  of  Hiraethog*s  hymn  Fan  y  gdwid  yn  y 
bore,  by  Hiraethog  himself,  from  the  poet's  own 
handwriting, — 

"  In  the  morning  when  Jehovah 

Called  the  myriad  stars  hj  name, 
In  exultant  songs  and  dances 

Forth  before  his  throne  they  came  ; 
In  her  course  onr  earth  appeared, 

Clad  In  vinin  beauty  fine. 
When  a  blush  was  seen  arising. 

On  the  face  of  love  divine." 


In  the  first  number  of  the  Wdah  Pioneer,  which 

appeared  at  the 
beffinnin^  of 
July,  an  in- 
teresting letter 
from  Dr. 
Martineau  to 
the  Bev.  B. 
Jenkin  Jones, 
M.A.,  of  Aber- 
dare,  is  given. 
I  copy  the 
following  para- 
graph,— 

**  I  have  more 
than  once 
thought,  after 
attending  a 
service  at  a 
Welsh  Metho- 
dist Chapel, 
that  I  shoidd 
not  have  been 

sorry  had  my  field  of  labour  been  assigned  me  in 
WflJes,  where  I  have  felt  a  glow  in  the  psalmody 
and  a  tone  in  the  prayers  that  seemed  like  the  best 
breathings  of  the  Hebrew  genius.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  can  never  admit  that  in  this  prophetic 
fervour  there  is  anything  out  ot  harmony  widi  our 
sim^e  faitii.  How  can  I  help  looking  to  you  in 
the  Principality,  who  are  so  nch  in  lyric  tradition, 
to  bring  Dodk  the  poetic  fire,  which  has  been  too 
much  <mmped  down  by  too  low  a  temperature  of 


Bxv.  R.  Jbnkin  Jomxs,  M.A., 
Aberdare. 


reason  P  This  hope  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
express  by  the  great  heart  which  your  people 
show  in  ^heir  iavocation  of  blessing  on  an  old 
nonagenarian  whom  they  know  only  by  reliizious 
sympathy." 


^^- 


From  the  report  of  the  senior  inspector  of 
elementary  schools,  I  gather  that  the  teaching  of 
Welsh  is  not  taken  up  by  school-masters  witii 
extraordinary  ardour.  The  Merthyr  and  Aber- 
ystwyth districts  seem  to  be  most  energetic  in 
introducing  it. 

In  1741,  the  medium  of  education  in  79  schools, 
with  1018  children,  was  English ;  in  150  schools, 
with  8747  children,  Welsh  wfks  tiie  medium.  In 
Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Flintshire  the  teach- 
ing was  entirely  in  English,  and  Merionethshire 
had  only  one  Welsh  school.  In  Cardiganshire, 
Carmarmenshire,  and  Glamorganshire  the  schools 
were  nearly  all  Welsh.  Of  the  10  Badnorshire 
schools,  only  3  were  EngHsh. 

The  results  of  the  teaching  are  a  condemnation 
of  the  old  barbarous  system,  which  defeated  its 
own' aims.  Where  there  were  most  Welsh  schools, 
there  English  was  learnt  fastest. 


The  Qorsedd  bards  at  the  UaneUy  Eisteddfod 
have  been  jeered  at  by  the  irreverent.  After  a 
little  tall  talk,  they  were  cowed  into  submission 
by  John  Jones  of  lllandudno.  The  Qorsedd  bards 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  Eisteddfod  of 
recent  years,  and  it  seems  that  they  claim  the 
riffht  of  sanctionin-'  the  acts  of  the  local  committee 
which  organizes  the  annual  national  Eisteddfod. 
The  Llandudno  committee,  into  whose  keeping  the 
1896  Eisteddfod  has  been  committed,  have  entered 
upon  a  daring  innovation  and  infringed  a  Gorsedd 
rule.  They  have  decided  that  the  competitors  for 
the  year's  chair  and  for  the  year's  crown  shall 
choose  their  own  metre,  and  the  crown  prize  and 
chair  prize  are  not  equal.  The  bards  censjiired, 
the  representatives  of  the  Llandudno  committee 
were  courteously  obdurate,  the  bards  were  sub- 
dued. 


The  genial  Cadvan,  a  popular  and  hard-workinff 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  an  excellent  poet,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Gorsedd  officers 
were  Independents.  It  is  good  that  a  bard  should 
be  religious,  but  it  is  not  good  that  every  bard 
should  have  the  same  religion.  ' ^'Everybody  thinks 
it,"  said  Cadvan,  "  but  your  humble  servant  is  the 
only  person  foolish  enough  to  say  it.  * '  The  Gorsedd 
offices  were  immediat^y  over-hauled;  and  In- 
dependent, Churchman,  Galvinistic  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  were  elected  with  mathematical 
regularity.  like  so  many  Welsh  institutions,  the 
Gt)r8edd  now  aims  at  combining  sects,  not  at  for- 
getting di£Eierenoe8. 
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I  bave  nevet  clearly  imderetood  whether  the  aim 
of  fhe  Eisteddfod  is  to  produce  matured  work  or 
to  eaoonrage  budding  geniua.  At  Uanelly  the 
first  was  oertaisly  the  aim.  Llcw  Llwyfo,  the 
veteran  winner  of  the  crown,  was  a  famous  figure 
in  Wblah  literature  before  some  of  his  oompebtorB 
were  bom  ;  and  I  saw  Pedrog,  the  wintier  of  the 
ohitir,  chaired  at  Swansea  some  four  or  five  years 
ago. 


The  fate  of  these  prize  compositionB  is  a  sad  one. 
They  become  the  property  of  a  committee,  nnd 
they  lie  on  the  dust-covered  shelf  of  an  office  until 
all  interest  in  them  has  been  lost.  Then,  perhaps, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  magaziue  editor  unearths 
them,  and  bies  to  tempt  the  Welshman  to  buy  for 
one  shilling  "  what  cost  the  nation  hundreds  of 
pounds." 

The  winning  bard,  I  believe,  knows  a  long  time 
before  band  that  he  is  the  victor ;  but,  unless  the 
hards  liappen  to  quarrel,  the  secret  is  well  kept. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  print  the  prize  aiodl  and 
the  prize  pryddeit  by  the  day  of  the  award,  and 
thpn  sell  them  at  the  Eisteddfod  pavilion  to  the 
thoDsands  who  have  just  seen  the  imposing 
ceremonies  of  ohairing  and  crowning  P  This  is 
generally  done  at  Oxford ;  and  I  believe  that  the 


Tex  Basd  of  Ikuuiioh. 


only  people  who  buy  these  productions  are  thooe 
who  nave  seen  the  Encaenia  ceremoiues.  If  this 
were  done,  the  Eisteddfod  would  be  the  means  of 
making  bards  known,  and  not  a  means  of  burying^ 
their  works. 

The  Llandudno  committee  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  those  that  are  interested  in  intellectual  and 
literary  progress.  They  have  allowed  the  bards 
who  compete  for  the  chair  and  orown  of  1S96  to 
choose  their  own  metre.  The  Newport  committee 
might  well  go  a  step  further,  and  allow  the  bards 
to  choose  their  own  subject  and  their  own  language. 
As  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  the  committee 
of  a  recent  Eisteddfod, — the  Bangor  or  Rhyl  one, 
— allowed  the  prose  writers  to  select  their  own 
subject.  The  result  was  a  capital  competition,  and 
the  production  of  essays  that  were  worth  those  of 
the  ten  preceding  years  put  together. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  standard  of 

Welsb  poetry  is  much  higher  at  the  present  day 

than  that  of  English  poetry.   .  There  is  no  living 

English  poet  who  comes  near  Elvet  Ijewis  or  low 

Carnarvon.     The    Eisteddfod    ought    to    aim    at 

briuKiug  cut  the  poetical  talents  of  the  English 

peaking  as  well  as  the  Welsh  speaking  ports  of 

Wales.     Monmouthshire  has,  within  the  last  thir^ 

years,  given    Wales  two  of  her  greattvt 

poets, — Islwyn     and    Ossian    Gwent.      It 

ought  to  give  us  English  poets  also ;  and 

the  Newport  Eisteddfod  might  discovo',  if 

not  the  making  of  another  lalwyn,  at  least 

the  making  of  a  Henry  Vaughan  or  a  John 

The  prose  compositions  of  1895  were,  on 
the  whole,  unsatisfactory ;  the  art  pro- 
ductions, I  am  told,  miserably  poor.  This 
shows  where  the  true  work  of  the  Eisteddfod 
lies.  Poetry  and  music  can  always  take 
care  of  themselves  in  Wales ;  but  the 
greatest  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
art.  In  spite  of  the  poor  show  made  before 
Professor  Herkomer  at  Ltanelly,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  promise  of  better  things  in 
the  almost  virgin  soil  of  the  country  of 
John  Gibson  and  Bume  Jones.  What  a 
boon  it  would  be  if  a  museum  and  picture 
gallery  were  built  by  some  rich  benefactor 
of  his  country  in  some  Welsh  town,  which 
would  contain  specimens  of  the  works  of 
Welsh  artists  that  have  been.  The  sight  of 
one  of  Wilson's  paintings,  or  of  the  latest 
work  of  Ur.  Goscombe  John,  might  possibly 
awaken  in  some  Welsh  youth  a  power  that 
would  develop  into  something  the  world 
would  regard  as  a  boon  and  a  treasure. 

The  singing  was  simply  magnificent. 
The  sympathy  between  the  choirs  and  the 
closely  packed  audience  of  over  twenty 
thousand  people  was  complete.  The  vast 
audience  sang  hymns  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  appearances  of  the  choirs,  and 
the  hwyt  had  taken  possession  of  ereryhody 


EDITORS  NOTES. 


The  exdtiag  enthiuiMiii  wm  OTer-iioweriiig, 
strong  men  Isnghed  and  wept  altem&te^ 
under  the  iufiaenoe  of  perfect  smging. 

What  IB  all  this  glorioiu  dnging  ooming 
to  P  Can  it  not  be  utilized,  as  S^  Josej£ 
Bamby  Buggestad,  in  giving  performances 
of  the  best  musical  prodnabons,  perform- 
ances that  would  attract  an  audience  from 
all  oountries  F 


What  we  want  is  a  union  of  poet  and 
norelist  in  a  draaiatiBt,  and  of  preacher 
and  singer  in  an  actor.  Why  multiiily 
aivdlau  and  pryddealau,  and  try  to  stop  the 
legitimate  development  of  literature,  matter 
and  form  P  A  stirring  and  exalting  play, 
acted  during  one  of  the  Eisteddfod  evenings, 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  national  Eisteddfod. 

If  the  bards  lay  all  the  stress  on  form, 
and  sacrifloe  sense  to  it  as  often  as  not,  the 
Eisteddfod  prose  writers  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
style  at  all.  Thev  send  in  piles  of  crude 
shapeless  matter,  devoid  of  aU  grace.  When 
my  friend,  the  gre&t  poet,  Jones  of  Wales, 
heard  that  the  pile  of  compositions  on  one 
subject  was  two  feet  high,  he  wrote  the 
foUowing  sonnet, — 

Of  "  thonghti  that  bmttae  ind  wordi  Uut  burn  "  men 
vrlla  uid  niemk, 

And  fu^a  sal  fmmoitalltj  Uisr,  bmtUm,  Hek, 

Contmit  It  Irou  tb«  aaam  thm  'le^n  ■  ilnKla  Una. 

Sntta  paltr*  aittifutkia  nmljr  li  not  mln*. 

With  gooalT  tomaa,  auh  o( 'em  bollir.  bnad  ud  thick. 

WaiEhtr  >Uh  mind  uid  mtUltr  woolil  I  win  tha  trick. 


It  is  easy  to  make  suggestions,  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  national 
Eisteddfod  is  an  enormous  and  a  complex  affair 
already ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  must 
pay  its  own  expenses.    The  secretaryship  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  while  beoonuog  a  moat  honourable 
post,  is  be- 
coming a  very 
exacting  and  a 
very   trying 
one.    It  in- 
volves   almost 


Thb  Hodbbk  Basd,— OOlfFOSmO  AN  Ekoltw. 

may  serve  to  draw  them  away,  as  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Carnarvon  did ;  a  bmricaiie 
may  sweep  down  upon  the  vast  structuue  of  the 
Eisteddfod  pavilion,  as  it  did  at  Swansea ;  there 
may  be  a  heavy  deficit  and  unreasonable  guarantors, 
as  there  were  at  Pontypridd, — the  imagination 
of  an  anxious  secretary  can  give  him  a  twelve- 
month's misery. 

From  all  sidee  I  hear  the  praises  of  the  Llanelly 
secretary  sung, — he  had  patience  and  courtesy, 
energy  and  unmistakable  business  ability.  It  is 
the  Buooess  of  an  Eisteddfod  only  that  can  repay 
the  enormous  labour  it  involves  to  its  orranizers. 

We  are  gUd  to  learn  that  the  Llanelly  Eisteddfod 
was  financially  successful,  in  spite  of  the  stagnation 
of  the  tinplate  industry. 


Thb  Bkcbsuht  of  thb  Li.unu.T 


anxiety  that 
does  not  end 
until  the    last 

after  the  Eis- 
teddfod, has 
done  its  work. 
What  is  ex- 
pected to  bring 
most  people 


"One  Sunday  in  June  this  year,"  says  the 
Cardiff  Evening  Exprtst,  "the  Wesleyan  Church, 
Trimalgherry,  Secunderabad,  presented  an  appear- 
ance to  the  public  which  it  never  did  before  in  its 
whole  history.  On  this  occasion  the  Bev.  E. 
Roberts  delivered  a  Welsh  sermon  to  the  men  of 
the  Welsh  Begiment.  The  singing  of  the  hymn, 
'  Bydd  myrdd  o  ryfeddodau  ar  doriad  boren'r 
wawT,'  was  taken  up  with  characteristic  en- 
thnsiasm,** 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  BANGOR  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


TyjCTE  must  be  on  our  ^oard  against  taking 
^^  Konconformist  records  as  the  only  material 
of  our  history  during  the  last  century.  Much 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  political,  social, 
religious,  and  economic  condition  of  the  country 
from  vestry  books,  reports  of  rural  deans,  accounts 
of  episcopal  visitations,  and  such  sources.  To 
begin  with,  I  g^ve  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  to  the  following  four 
questions,  handed  in  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of 
1776,— 

1.  What  number  of  communicants  have  you, 
generally,  in  your  parish?  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  communicated  at  Easter 
last  ?    Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  P 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
ohapelry  who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such  ? 


Have  they  any  priest,  or  any  place  there  where 
they  assemble  for  divine  worship  P 

3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  or 
chapelryp  And  of  what  rank?  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  than 
such  as  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sects  P 
What  are  the  names  of  their  teachers ;  and  are 
they,  and  the  houses  wherein  they  assemble, 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  P  Is  their  number 
greater  or  less  of  late  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  your  observation,  and  by  what  means  P 

4.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists in  your  parish  or  chapelry  P  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  are  their  teachers  P  Do  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  and  to  what  do  you 
impute  the  alteration  P 


DEANEEY   OF   ABWYSTLI, 


LLANDINAM. 

1.  Last  Easter  there  were  about  one 
hundred  communicants.  About  the  same 
number  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  none. 

3.  There  are  a  few  families  of  Ana- 
baptists, and  about  four  families  of 
Presbyterians ;  they  are  farmers,  and  hold 
land  under  University  College,  Oxford. 
They  have  one  chapel  lointly.  Their 
number  is  the  same  that  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  They  have  no  teacher 
that  attends  them  regularly,  but  they 
attend  every  itinerant  t^her  of  whatever 
sect  he  be 

4.  There  are  three  families  of  Methodists ; 
they  likewise  have  no  regular  teacher,  but 
attend  itinerant  ones  at  their  respective 
housea  Their  numbers  decrease ;  I  impute 
the  alteration  to  the  mild  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.  John  Tilsley. 

LLANIDLOES. 

1.  About  two  hundred  generally,  there 
might  be  near  that  number  at  Easter  last. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists. 

3.  There  are  no  sects  that  separate  them- 
selves from  the  church,  except  nve  Quakers. 

4.  No  more  than  five  that  may  be  so 
called,  and  they  have  no  teacher  residing 
here.  John  Jones, 

Curate  of  Llanidloes  and  Llangurig, 
LLANWNOG. 

1.  Last  Christmas  Day  we  had  about 
thirty  five,    Good    Friday   twelve,   Easter 


eve  forty,  Easter  Sunday  aboul  a  hundred, 
the  Sunday  following  about  ninety,  Whit- 
sunday about  thirty  five,  on  other  Sundays 
from  three  to  eighteen. 

2.  No  Papist 

3.  We  have  a  Presbyterian  family, — 
husband,  wife,  and  children.  The  roan  is  a 
weaver;  his  house,  where  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists  promiscuously  assemble,  is 
not  licensed.  Neither  is  Tibbot,  their 
Presbyterian  minister,  licensed.  Methodist 
teachers  harangue  there  frequently. 

4.  We  have  one  house  where  a  great 
number  of  Methodists  usually  assemble. 
That  house  is  not  licensed,  nor  is  there  anv 
one  of  their  several  English  and  Welsh 
teachers  licensed.         Roderic  Jones, 

Vicar  of  Llantvnog, 
TREFEGLWYS. 

1.  At  Easter  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

2.  Kot  one  in  the  parish. 

3.  A  few  Quakers  of  the  common  rank 
who  meet  in  a  house  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
parish,  not  licensed.    Their  number  lessen. 

4.  A  few  of  this  sect. 

Roderick  Lewis,  CuraU  of  Trefeglwys. 

CARNO. 

1.  We  have  had  last  Easter  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  communicajits,  a  rather 
greater  number  than  usual. 

2.  Not  one  of  that  profession. 

3.  We  have  some  few  Presbyterians,  but 
no  licensed  teachers  residing  in  the  parish. 
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4.  Here  are  some  Methodists,  rather 
decreasing ;  they  have  no  teacher  living  in 
the  parish.  John  Thomas, 

Minister  of  Camo, 
LLANGURIG. 

1.  Generally  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  I  guess  there  might  be  two  hundred 
last  Easter. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists. 

3.  There  are  no  sects  that  separate  from 
our  church  except  one  nominal  Quaker. 


4.  No  more  than  six  that  may  be  so 
called,  but  there  are  no  teachers  residing 
here. 

John  Jones, 

Curate  of  Llanidloea  and  Llangurig. 


PENSTROWEDD. 

1.  From  ten  to  twelve,  there  were  twelve 
last  Easter,  and  about  the  same  number 
yearly. 

2,  3,  4.  No.         John  Williams, 

Ouraie  of  Fenstrowedd. 


DEANERY    OF    DYFPEYN    CLWYD. 


LLANDYRNOG. 

1.  About  two  hundred.  That  number, 
or  rather  more,  communicated  last  Easter, 
— taking  Good  Friday,  Easter  eve,  Easter 
day,  and  Low  Sunday.  The  number,  I 
believe,  was  rather  greJater  than  usual. 

2.  None. 

3.  There  are  no  dissenters  whatever  in 
this  parish,  except  those  persons  who  are 
styled  Methodiste  may  come  under  that 
denomination,  of  whom,  I  believe,  there 
are  about  a  dozen.  But  these  generally 
attend  divine  servica  There  is,  however, 
a  meeting  house  erecting  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  parish,  at  whose  expense  I 
cannot  learn.  The  persons  who  follow 
that  persuasion  here  are  scarcely  able  to 
pay  the  common  rate  of  the  parish.  Robert 
iJoyd  (of  Pl&s  Ashpoole,  a  tenement  be- 
longing to  Richard  Elouet  of  Glan  y  Wem, 
Esq.),  IS  the  only  preacher  I  know.  The 
rest  are  strangers,  generally  from  South 
Wales ;  one  in  particular,  Daniel  Rowlands, 
who  travels  in  a  chaise  from  one  farmer's 
house  to  another.  Says  he  is  a  clergyman, 
and  administers  the  sacrament  in  some 
parishes,  but  has  not  presumed  to  do  it 
here.  N.B. — The  above  Robert  Lloyd  is 
a  constant  attendant  on  divine  service,  and 
generally  reckoned  in  the  parish  a  good 
neighbour.  Peter  Jones, 

Curate  of  Llandymog, 
LLANHYCHAN. 

1.  About  the  same  as  usual  in  number, 
from  thirty  five  to  forty.  N.B. — There 
are  not  above  ninety  souki,  young  and  old, 
in  the  parish. 

2,  8,  4.  There  are  nona 

David  Foulkes, 

Rector  of  Llanhychan, 


LLANGWYFAN. 

1.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  in  general,  at 
Easter  last  about  seventy,  which  is  the 
usual  number. 

2.  There  are  none. 

3.  There  are  none  of  either  of  these 
denominations. 

4.  There  are  about  eight  or  ten  of  the 
people  who  call  themselves  Methodists. 
Their  teachers  are  itinerant  strangers.  I 
do  not  find  that  they  increase  or  decrease. 

Robert  Morris,  Curate  of  Llangwyfan. 
.      LLANRHYDD. 

1.  At  Easter  there  were  about  eighty. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  the  parish,  or 
reputed  such. 

3.  4.  There  are  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination in  the  parish;  but  Methodists 
there  are  some  few.  There  is  no  house  or 
houses  wherein  they  assemble  in  the 
parish,  nor  do  they  increase  that  we  know 
of  in  the  parish.  There  is  no  teetcher,  that 
we  know  of,  of  the  Methodists  in  the 
parish.  Edward  Jones,  Minister, 

RUTHIN. 

1.  Generally  the  communicants  are  about 
thirty  in  number,  and  at  Easter  last  about 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

2.  There  is  not  a  Papist  in  the  parish 
that  we  know  of,  nor  priest  or  place  for 
assembling  for  divine  worship. 

3.  4.  Here  are  no  dissenters  of  any 
denomination  in  the  parish  that  we  know 
of,  but  some  few  Methodists,  and  they  have 
no  house  or  houses  wherein  they  assemble 
in  the  parish,  nor  do  they  increase  in  the 
parish,  that  we  know  of.  We  know  not  of 
any  teacher  of  Methodism  living  in  our 
parish.  Edward  Jones,  Warden. 
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WALES. 


LLANFWROG. 

1.  We  have  generally  from  twenty  to 
thirty  communicants  every  month.  At 
Easter  last,  we  had  on  the  several  days  the 
holy  sacrament  was  administered  on  during 
that  season,  about  the  same  number  that 
we  have  had  for  several  years  past,  namely, 
in  all  about  two  hundrea. 

2.  There  are  no  persons  in  our  parish  to 
•my  knowledge  or  belief  who  are  Papists, 
or  reputed  to  be  such. 

3.  Nor  any  Prf sbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists  or  Quakers,  that  I  know  or 
have  heard  of. 

4.  I  believe  there  are  some  persons  who 
call  themselves  Methodists,  who  meet  at 
Pont  Uchel  in  our  parish,  where  they  have 
a  chapel  or  meeting  house.  I  know  not 
how  many  they  are,  nor  who  are  their 
teachers,  but  they  are  said  to  come  from 
South  Wales. 

Ambrose  Thelwall  Lewis,  Curate. 


LLANBEDER. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  of 
common  Sundays  about  twenty,  under  or 
over  ;  on  the  festivals  more  ;  at  Easter 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  near  these  numbers 
regularly  every  year. 

2.  No  Papists. 

3.  No  sectaries  of  any  denomination. 

4.  No  Methodists. 


LLANGYNHAFAL. 

1.  About  thirty  or  forty  in  ^neral ;  at 
Easter  last  about  one  hundred,  which  is 
about  the  usual  number. 

2.  There  are  no  reputed  Papists  within 
this  parish. 

3.  There  are  none  of  either  of  these 
denominations. 

4.  There  are  six  or  seven  who  call  them- 
selves Methodists ;  their  teachers  being 
itinerant  strangera  I  do  not  apprehend 
their  numbers  increase. 

Robert  Morris,  Curate  of  Llangynhafal. 

LLANYNYS. 

1.  From  twenty  to  thirty.     From  seven 
to  eight  score.     As  usual 
2,3.  None. 
4.  A  few.     Rather  decrease. 

ThOS.   Roberts,  Vicar  of  Llanynys. 


GYFFYLLIOO. 

1.  From  forty  to  fifty  every  Sunday ; 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  Easter; 
not  quite  so  many  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  nob. 

3.  There  are  no  such  sectaries.  The 
Methodists  have  a  meeting  house  upon  the 
confines  of  four  parishes, — ^Llanynys,  Llan- 
fwrog,  Clocaenog,  and  QyfiTylliog,  situated 
about  twenty  yards  only  within  Qyffylliog, 
unlicensed. 

4.  A  few,  and  they  rather  decrease  ;  but 
I  cannot  ascertain  their  number,  as  they 
regularly  attended  the  service  of  the  church 
until  last  Easter.  Then  one  Rowlands  of 
Llangaetho  in  Cardiganshire,  a 'beneficed 
clergyman,  as  I  am  informed,  came  about 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  all  the 
meeting  houses.  Their  teachers  are  some 
strange  itinerants,  mostly  from  South 
Wales. 

David  Lloyd. 


llanfair. 

1.  About  twenty  who  communicate 
monthly,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
which  communicated  at  Easter  last,  being 
near  the  same  number  as  usual. 

2,8.  None. 

4.  There  are  three  or  four  within  this 

Sarish  who  are  called  Methodists,  one 
oseph  Jones  being  their  teacher;  there 
were  some  years  since  several  in  the 
parish,  I  know  not  to  what  to  impute  the 
alteration. 

Owen  Owen,  Curau, 


LLANELIDAN. 

1.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

2.  There  are  no  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
parish,  neither  is  there  any  place  set  apart 
for  divine  worship  beside  the  church. 

3.  There  are  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination in  the  parish. 

4.  No,  my  lord. 

Robert  Conway, 

Bedor  of  Llanelidan, 


DERWEN. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  fifty  com- 
municants every  month  at  Derwen;  there 
were  last  Easter  two  hundred  and  sixty 
three  communicants,  and  about  the  same 
number  for  many  years  past. 
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2.  There  are  no  Papists  or  reputed  Papists 
within  the  parish  of  Derwen. 

3.  There   are   no    Presbyterians,  Inde- 

Sendents,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  .or  other 
issenters  in  the  parish  of  Derwen. 

4.  There  are  no  Methodists  or  the  people 
called  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Derwen. 

David  Ellis, 

CuraU  of  Derwen, 
EFENECHTYD. 

1.  Abput  sixty.  From  fifty  to  sixty. 
Nearly  the  same  as  usual. 

2.  No. 

3.  There  are  some. 

4.  There  are  but  two,  a  Robert  Parry  and 
his  wife,  who  took  a  farm  in  this  parish  a 
few  years  ago,  and  were  Methodists  before. 
They  generally  go  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
hear  itinerant  preachers  at  ront  Uchel  in 
the  parish  of  Uyffylliog,  where  there  is  a 
Methodist  chapel  lately  erected. 

William  Parry. 


CLOCAENOG. 

1.  Fr«m  thirty  to  forty  in  general ;  and 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  at  Easter. 

2,  3.  Not  any. 

4.  Very  few,  and  no  teacher  at  all. 

William  Sutton. 


LLANRHAIADER. 

1.  We  have  about  sixty  communicants 
every  month ;  and  above  six  hundred  at 
Easter.  The  number  at  Easter  last  was 
about  the  same  as  usual. 

2.  We  have  no  Papists  in  the  parish. 

3.  We  have  no  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  our 
parish. 

4.  We  have  a  few  who  are  called  Metho- 
dists, but  they  have  no  particular  teachers, 
and  there  are  none  in  the  parish  that  do 
not  attend  Church.  I  think  their  number 
is  much  about  the  same  since  I  have  lived 
in  the  parisL         Hugh  Williams, 

Curate  of  Llanrhdiader. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 


It  is  ^atif}  iog  to  see  that,  in  the  new  Parliament, 
the  Welsh  members  pay  special  attention  to  Welsh 
education.  The  cause  of  Welsh  intermediate  edu- 
cation and  of  the  XJniversity,  now  in  their  days  of 
struggles,  require  constant  watchfulness,  on  the 
part  of  our  parliamentary  representatiyes.  The 
completion  of  the  county  schemes  for  intermediate 
education  and  the  securing  of  a  permanent  revenue 
for  the  University  are  still  matters  for  the  full 
future. 


The  first  Welsh  "  University  week  "  will  be  the 
first  week  in  October.  The  University  Court  and 
the  Guild  of  Graduates  will  meet  at  Aberystwyth. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  officials,  royal  and  other- 
wise, will  be  in  their  gorgeous  costimies  of  red 
and  black*  and  gold,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
graduates  will  come  in  their  black  eowns  and 
hoods  of  silver  grey,  but  I  know  it  wul  all  be  a 
brave  show. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  graduates  will  attend, 
at  whatever  sacrifice.  So  far,  the  Guild  has  done 
little  to  justify  its  existence  save  the  drawing  up  of 
its  regulations  and  stiuiding  orders.  But,  at  the 
Guild  meetings  in  October,  the  graduates  have  to 
decide  whether  they  accept  the  opportunity  offered 
them  of  becoming  a  great  power  in  Wales. 

The  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  University  of 
"^jyales  is  at  present  in  uie  Town  Council  Chambers, 


Newport.  At  an  unfortunate  moment  the  Court 
postponed  the  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  per- 
manent location  of  the  office  for  a  twelvemonth. 
The  matter  should  be  settled  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  the  towns  which  wish  to  hava  the 
seat  of  the  University, — Swansea,  Brecon,  Car- 
marthen, Newport,  Welshpool,  Wrexham,  and  any 
other  ambitious  place, — should  bestir  themselves. 

The  winner  of  the  Eisteddfod  Scholarship  is 
Mr.  (}wylfa  Boberts,  of  the  Bangor  Independent 
College.  The  competition  was  very  keen  and  the 
standard  high. 


QUESTIONS  ON  WELSH  HISTORY. 

xxrv. 

1.  What  advance  was  made  in  Welsh  stateman- 
ship  under  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  Owen  Gwynedd, 
Iil3rwelyn  the  Great,  and  the  last  Uywelyn  re- 
spectively ? 

2.  Illustrate  from  the  history  of  Gwynedd  the 
Welsh  method  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

3.  Briefly  describe  the  history  of  Gwynedd  be- 
tween the  death  of  Owen  and  the  accession  of 
lily  welyn  the  Great. 

4.  What  liffht  do  contemporary  poets  throw 
ux)on  the  work  of  Grufiydd  ab  C^iian  and  Owen 
Gwynedd? 


GABRIEL     TORETH. 
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IDUHB  OF  TBS  SOOTKIirS. 

ANY  of  Mr.  Penrith's  friends  were 
visited  by  Qaybrey,  and  amongst 
the  number  Mr.  Idns  Jones,  of  Havod, 
Aberrale.  An  intimate  attachment  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  families,  Mr. 
Penrith's  only  daughter  being  married  to 
the  son  of  Mr.  Jonea  When  looking  down 
from  the  grounds  of  Havod  y  Bryn  upon 
Abervale  lying  below,  and  creeping  to  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  and  its  winding 
river,  he  seemed  to  be  entranced  with  the 
scene,  as  if  the  vision  of  a  dream  had  been 
tum^  into  sudden  reality.  This  was  the 
home  of  his  father  Qabriel  Yoreth.  The 
old  house  in  which  his  father  had  spent 
many   an    hour    of    pleasure,  study,   and 

{>rayer,  had  been  turned  into  stables ;  and  a 
arge  substantial  house  was  raised  instead 
on  a  better  site  within  a  stone's  throw,  as 
is  ftequently  done  when  a  farmer  requires 
a  better  and  a  more  commodious  home  for 
changed  times  and  more  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. He  discovered  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  spend  his  holidays  as 
leisurely  as  he  had  anticipated,  being 
pressed  to  give  hia  services  to  the  new 
English  chapel  at  Abervale,  on  account  of 
its  being  without  a  pastor.  On  those 
occasioas  he  became  the  welcome  guest  of 
Mr.  Idris  Jones,  the  family  consisting  of 
three  members,  the  parents  and  their  only 
daughter  Gladys,  who  for  the  sake  of  her 
parents'  guest  went  to  the  English  place  of 
worship  in  the  morning  the  first  time  he 
officiated  there ;  bat  her  parents,  from  a 


feeling  of  love  for  the  Welsh  mode  of 
worship,  begged  Gaybrey  to  overlook  their 
non-attendance  at  the  services  their  guest 
conducted.  Yet  Gladys  deemed  it  her  duty 
and  pleasure  to  become  a  worshipper  at 
the  English  chapel  whenever  Mr.  Penrith's 
friend  had  charge  of  its  services.  He  waa 
prevailed  upon  by  the  officers  of  that 
chapel  to  promise  to  render  them  assistance, 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
attended,  and  their  number  largely  in- 
creased during  the  period  he  took  part 
in  the  prayer  meeting  every  Thursday 
evening,  when  he  also  delivered  a  brief 
address.  None  of  them  knew  that  he 
generally  cast  into  his  own  monid  the  best 
things  spoken  at  the  church  meeting  of 
Capel  Gwyn  the  previous  evening.  This 
method  saved  him  trouble,  and  he  felt  as 
the  eminent  Welsh  preacher  John  Elias  did 
when  accused  of  using  Howe's  works  in 
the  pulpit.  It  mattered  not  for  the  people 
Elias  said,  when  he  made  candles  for  them, 
whence  he  got  the  tallow.  By  his  genial 
and  unpretentious  pastoral  work  every 
Thursday  afternoon  before  the  prater  meet- 
ing Gaybrey  greatly  endeared  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  liberality  to  the  poor. 

Being  informed  by  the  Penrith s  that 
Gaybrey  was  desirous  of  studying  Welsh 
thought  and  character,  Mr.  J.  Eidwards, 
undt:rground  agent,  and  in  youth  friend  of 
Gabriel  Yoreth,  made  it  a  point  to  bring 
under  his  notice  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able men  of  the  vicinity.  One  of  these 
was  Jacob  the  shoemaker,  a  diligent  reader 
of  a  few  books,  whose  workshop  stood  at 
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the  comer  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  largest 
colliery  in  the  placa  In  the  course  of  a 
week  many  hundreds  of  the  workmen 
called  to  see  him,  some  for  a  few  moments, 
others  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
conversation  or  discussion.  He  was  bom 
and  bred  in  that  valley,  as  his  ancestors 
before  him  for  many  generations  had  been ; 
and  he  frequently  reminded  new-comers  of 
the  momentous  fact,  stating  that  he 
remembered  Runnyvale  without  a  single 
mine.  In  the  sight  of  many  of  his 
acquaintances  this  added  greatly  to  his 
importance,  and  gave  weight  to  his  words. 
In  spite  of  his  ready  gift  of  conversation 
and  incessant  talk,  he  succeeded  in  avoiding 
■the  temptation  of  idle  gossip  and  even  the 
appearance  of  slander,  and  this  arose  from 
the  warm  sincerity  of  his  disposition  and 
from  his  clear  conviction  of  a  few  funda- 
mental Christian  truths.  Notwithstanding 
his  stem  Calvinistic  tenets,  his  personal 
religion  and  experience  were  of  a  purely 
emotional  type.  On  many  an  occasion 
when  his  pastor,  Mr.  Bowen,  in  preaching 
dwelt  upon  Jacob's  favourite  themes,  such 
as  that  of  free  grace,  the  kindly  counten- 
ance of  the  emotional  old  Christian  would 
be  bathed  in  tears,  and  a  burst  of 
uncontrollable  feeling  would  sometimes 
culminate  in  a  cry  of  joy, — "  ffOjgoniant," 
"glory," — ^until  the  whole  building  rang 
with  his  sonorous  voice.  These  experiences 
were  good  naturedly  designated  by  his 
fellow  worshippers  as  ^'Jawjob  the  shoe- 
maker's wax  kettle  boiling  over." 

Qaybrey  called  to  see  Jacob  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  taken  up  with  the  good  old  man's 
infallible  dogmatism  on  the  few  truths  he 
had  pondered  over  for  nearly  half  a 
century, 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  commenced  Jacob, 
"that  you  are  preparing  to  become  a 
missionary,  Mr.  John ;  but  you  will  allow 
an  old  man  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  few 
simple  Qospel  truths.  Saving  truth  is  so 
compact,  that  it  may  come  to  us  as  if  in  a 
thimble.  '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,' — that  is  all,  only  faith.  Of  course 
faith  pre-supposes  God's  grace, — springing 
from  grace  and  laying  hold  of  Ood's  grace. ' 

"Most  decidedly  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
listen  to  the  expression  of  your  opinion. 


and  shall  treasure  in  my  mind  any  truth 
you  may  be  so  good  as  to  impart." 

"  I  keep  two  books  near  me  in  my 
workshop  here,  and,  as  you  can  conclude 
from  their  worn  and  soiled  appearance,  I 
thumb  them  from  be^nning  to  end  every 
spare  moment  I  have.  I  should  recommend 
them  to  you,also,  to  study  to  the  last  breath." 

"  What  are  they  Jacob  Thomas  ? " 

"The  Bible,  of  course,  and  Elisha  Cole 
on  the  five  Calvinistic  points.  I  am  often 
reminded  that  they  are  onlv  translations, 
one  from  the  Greek  ana  the  Jewish 
tongues,  and  the  other  from  the  English. 
It  matters  but  little  about  that,  since  they 
speak  to  my  soul  as  the  voice  of  God." 

« I  have  read  my  Bible  from  infancy,  but 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  place  Elisha  Cole's 
book  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Bible." 

"  No,  not  equal  to  the  Bible ;  yet  it  is 
the  next  to  the  Bible,  and  confining  the 
very  marrow  of  divinity.  No  man  can  be 
strong  in  theology  without  drinking  deep 
of  Elisha's  river  of  truth." 

How  many  a  storm  had  raged  in  that 
small  workshop  around  the  five  Calvinistic 
points  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute. 
With  instinctive  tact  Gaybrey  managed  to 
avoid  a  debate  upon  those  antinomian 
tenets  of  Jacob,  inasmuch  as  it  was  too 
clear  that  the  impassioned  nature  of  the 
pious  shoemaker  was  not  endowed  with 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  fair  discussion 
of  any  point  which  he  asserted  to  be  vital 
and  changeless. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Runnyvale  Gaybrey  learnt  to  esteem  the 
firm  substantial  disposition  and  quietly 
resolute  temperament  of  Mr.  Bowen,  his 
independent  train  of  thought  in  any  study 
he  pursued,  and  above  all,  the  mental  habit 
he  had  formed  of  viewing  all  things  in 
their  relation  to  the  invisible  world.  His 
most  distinctive  quality  as  a  teacher  was 
the  gift  of  clothing  the  common  and  the 
trivial  with  the  freshness  of  heaven-bom 
beauty,  and  of  surrounding  everything  he 
held  up  to  notice  with  the  aroma  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  divine.  In  Mr. 
Bowen's  estimation  none  of  Gaybrey's 
many  qualities  shone  more  brightly  than 
his  gentle  goodness  and  his  undoubted 
missionary  spirit,  which  was  also  to 
Gaybrey  as  the  breath  of  his  life. 
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WALES. 


"  I  find,  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Bowen, "  that 
you  have  been  paying  visits  to  a  few  of  the 
more  thoughtful  of  my  hearers.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  things  you  could  do  for 
putting  your  Welsh  into  jwactice." 

"What  conversational  powers  some  of 
them  have  cultivated,  and  how  pointedly 
the  old  British  tongue  is  handled  by  them. 
Their  common  speecn  abounds  in  metaphors 
and  sententious  saying,  as  if  they 
delighted  in  proverbs,  rroverbs  contain 
the  fruit  of  experience,  and  have  therefore 
something  antique  about  them,  betokening 
agedness  either  in  the  speaker  or  his 
language,  if  not  in  both.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  of  English  proverbs,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  clothed  m  an  old  Saxon  garb, 
and  not  in  a  flimsy  or  stilted  modem  dress." 

"  You  have  observed  the  form,  but  what 
of  the  matter  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Bowen. 

"  Those  with  whom  I  have  often  spoken 
possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  cast  into  dogmatic 
moulds.  It  is  often  dogma  at  the  expense 
of  history  and  completeness,  on  account  of 
its  depending  so  largely  on  isolated  texts. 
I  fear  I  should  not  feel  happy  if  I  had  to 
preach  every  Sunday  to  these  good  men 
called '  guardians  of  the  doctrine,'  some  of 
whom  are  pronounced  Arminians,  whilst 
others  are  extremely  hyper-Calvinistic." 

"  Of  course  you  have  been  to  see  Jacob  the 
shoemaker,  one  side  of  whose  character  is 
permeated  by  the  teaching  of  Elisha  Cole, 
but  there  exists,"  said  Mr.  Bowen, "  another 
side  altogether  apart  from  his  cast-iron 
dogma  of  cold  Calvinism.  The  former  is 
almost  a  contradiction  to  the  latter,  and 
from  this  contradiction  flows  the  living 
emotional  warmth  of  his  personal  religious 
life ;  in  short,  he  is  a  far  better  Christian 
than  his  narrow  formal  creed;  having 
kindled  his  religious  torch,  as  if  it  were  at 
the  blazing  altar  of  one  of  the  most 
evangelical  and  powerful  revivals  of  our 
land,  his  spiritual  intuitions  and  experience 
extend  on  every  side  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  system  and  the  tenets  he  so  in- 
fallibly propounds.  Such  also  is  the  case 
with  several  of  my  hyper- Calvinistic 
acquaintances.  Daniel  the  hitcher  allows 
his  dogma  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
but  I  fear,  is  not  as  fortunate  as  Jacob,  for 
his  life  largely  resembles  his  creed.    He  is 


not  able,  like  our  club-footed  friend  Jaco  i, 
to  soar  sometimes  upon  strong  wings  far 
above  the  grasp  of  the  iron  fetters  of  a 
fearful  creed." 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  in  spite  of  the 
disagreement  of  these  'guardians  of  the 
doctrine'  with  one  another,  they  agree  in 
one  point,  that  is,  to  value  your  preaching 
and  services." 

"  Quite  true,"  added  Mr.  Bowen, "  and  this 
may  be  accounted  for  in  many  waya  My 
field  of  duty  here  comprehends  many  a 
service  where  formal  creeds  do  not  enter  at 
all  into  the  reckoning.  These  disputersabout 
dogma  do  not  deal  much  with  the  Gospels, 
and  I  constantly  preach  about  the  words,  the 
work,  and  life  of  Christ.  It  is  also  a  good 
piece  of  tactics  never  to  storm  their  airy 
castles,  but  quietly  undermine  them.  They 
know  that  I  respect  them  and  love  them  for 
their  godly  character,  and  not  for  the  logic 
and  learning  of  their  theological  systems, 
which  are  often  shallow  and  strangely 
lacking  in  perspective;  and  there  are  few 
things  more  damaging  to  a  practical  system 
of  religious  thought  than  want  of  pro- 
portion in  its  parts." 

"  Does  not  the  constant  unseemly 
wrangling  found  going  on  concerning 
sacred  truths  tend  to  demoralize  the  higher 
faculties  of  Christian  life,  as  well  as  to 
blunt  the  moral  edge  of  the  truth 
itself  ? " 

"  These  doctrinal  dis^Tensions  undoubtedly 
entail  a  loss  of  spiritual  power,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention, in  every  phase  of  it,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel  of 
peace ;  but  there  are  two  considerations 
which  occur  to  me  in  this  connection  which 
are  very  worthy  of  note, — ^the  warfare  of 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  inveterate  bitterness  of 
the  theological  dissensions  of  the  early 
centuries ;  for  instance,  those  of  the 
times  of  the  incomparable  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  furiously  boisterous 
councils  of  Constantinople ;  and,  moreover, 
the  innate  power  of  the  truth  is  such  that 
it  prospers,  as  the  apostle  Paul  rejoices, 
even  when  handled  in  a  spirit  of  contention, 
envy,  and  strife." 

PrvnUd  and  PvJtlithti  by  Hughet  and  ^on,  at  56,  EQf€  SirMt, 
Wrttham, 


NERVOUS    PROSTRATION. 
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ALB'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DBBIUTT  are  so  arranged  as  to  oonvej  a  oontinnons 
cnrrent  of  dectrioity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
■timnlatlng  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  ana  mns. 
olss,  and  effoctnally  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
•nd  decay. 

ALB'S  WORLD.FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  as  a  stimnlant  to  the 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 
vrodndng  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart- 
bg  TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD.FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  15  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  oovering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  8USPENE0R 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
fanged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs, 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  26  cells,  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cncket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  BELTS  are  very 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  whichprevents  all  coldness,  soreness,  &  irritation. 

R.   DEWAR,  of   Sloane-street,  LondoD,  writes  81  st 

July,  1808 :— **  I  have  ezamlned.  HALE'S  NEW  BLBOTBIG 

BATTERY  BELT,  and  ilnd  that  it  li  capable  of  generating  a 

Crwerf  al  electric  cnrrent,  although  no  metal  inbetanoet  come 
to  contact  with  the  skin.  I  consider  this  a  great  ImproTo- 
ment,  as  it  prevents  the  Initatlon  so  often  cansed  Ij  other 
appliances.*' 

PAMPHIET8   0R4TI8.     00B8TTLTATI0B8  FBBB. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment, 

V»,  BBQBNT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (dose  to  81  James'  Hall). 
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NOW  READY ;  Crown  8to.,  82  pp. 

Welsh  HatioDality  and  its  Critics. 


By  TMOUAS  DARUNGTON, 


•t 


thoM  FMow  of  St,  John'9  (MUae,  Cmmtridge;  laU  Head  Matter 
€/<iuun*9  CclUge,  Taunton.  J 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

NatioiMlInn :  whftt  la  It  7  The  Blabop  of  Bt.  DatU'i  attack  on  Welah 
Vsttonallty  :  Bace;  Oaantry ;  Common  History  and  Tradlttoni;  A 
Oomuon  National  Type;  Langiuge ;  Tb«  Special  Mlaaion  of  Walea ;  What 
bag  been  acoompllahed  by  Walea,  Ac,  Ac. 

A  timely  and  able  rindiaation.     Erery  Englishman  ahoold  read  IL 


Wrexham .-  HUGHES  <fi  SON,  56,  Hope  Street 
YN    AWR    YN    BAROD,— 

inr  CATALOBUl  nWYDD 

S2  t.d.    Hir-blyg. 


'•^ .^^  ^  ^.c  -^  . 


CYNWY8A 


RESTR  QYFLAWN  o'n  holl  LYFRAU 

Oyda  Nodiadan  ar  gynwya  y  mwyafrif. 
Antohbb  at:— 

Hughes  &  Son,  Cyhoeddwyr,  Wiexb&m. 


UniYorsity  College  of  North  WaleSi  Bangor. 

f'A  ConsHHient  College  of  the  UniverHtyofWaXeiJ 

Principal :  H.  rTrEICHEL,  M.A., 

With  JSleven  Professors,  Three  I^ectarers, 
and  Fourteen  other  Teachers. 


Next  Session  begins  Octobbr  i,  1895.  The 
College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  include  most  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  University. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
(beginning  Sbptbmber  17),  more  than  SO 
bcholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  p^40  to  ;^io,  will  be  open  for  competition. 
Ofu  ?ialf  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the 
Prospectus,  apply  to 

lOHH  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

IMPORTANT  MISSIONARY  BIOGRAPHY. 

SHOBTLT  WXUi  bs  bbadt, 

HAVSBOME  ClAyrR— Large  Crown  8vo,—Z»»  6d*    Poet  Free 

With  Fobtbait  Fboiiti8PIbob. 

FRED.  C.  ROBERTS,  of  Tientsin ; 

o«, 

FOR  CHRIST  AND  CHINA, 
By  Mrs.  BRYSON, 

Author  of  "  C%i(d  Ufe  in  CJUneee  nomet,"  "  The  Story 
of  Javnee  Qilmowr"  etc. 

With  Prbjpacb  bt  Buy.  F.  B.  METEB,  B.A. 
London:    E,   B,   AUenton,  30,  Fatemotisr  JSow,  S,0. 

In  this  Tolnme  the  anther  of  "Child  Life  in  Chineee 
Homea,"  a  fellow- worker  of  Dr.  Robk&ts  in  the  great  city 
of  Tientsin,  has  told  the  slory  of  a  Christian  life  of  singnlar 
beanty  and  attractiveness.  The  holy  influences  which  sur- 
lonnded  the  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  are  first 
sketched,  and  then  the  years  ipent  at  Aberystwyth  under 
Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  and  Edinburgh  Univeraity,  train* 
ioff  for  his  Ufe-wurk.  Tne  scene  then  changes  to  the  plains 
of  rforthem  China  and  the  bare  Mongol  inns,  where  the  young 
doctor  lived  for  a  time  as  Oilmonr's  colleague. 

In  1888,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Maoslbmzib,  Fb.bdbrioic 
R0BB&T8  was  appointed  to  succeed  himjn  the  charge  of  the 
large  Mission  Hospital  in  Tientsin. 

Y    LLKMOR. 

Tmysg  yr  Ertbyglau  yn  y  Bhifyn  nesaf  (lY)  o'r  Chwarter- 
olyn  Rhagorol  uchod  ceir : — 

John  CaMn,  Cwymp  Iflywelyn, 

Norway  a  Sweden,  &c* 

BHAK   IV.      PBI8   8WLLT.      HTDBEF,   189fi. 

HUGHES    ft    SON,    WREXHAM. 


VniTdrsitj  College  of  Wdes, 


AT^ BB,"5rs'X'W  aex: 


One   of  the   Goxutitnent  Colleges  of  the 
TTnivereity  of  Wales. 


Principal:  T.  F.  ROBISRTS,  M.A.,  fOxon.J 

The  College  offers  Courses  in  Arts  and  Science 
suitable  to  Students  preparing  for  the  degree 
Hxaminations  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  the 
University  of  London,  for  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  for  Medical  Studies  at  these  or 
other  Universities. 

The  fee  for  either  the  Arts  or  Science  Course  is 
£10,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  laboratory 
practice. 

Entrance  Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
£40  to  £10  are  awarded  in  September  of  each  year. 

The  College  possesses  a  well  furnished  Gymnas- 
ium, Beoreation  Grounds,  Boats,  &c. 

Men  Studerts  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
obtainable  at  very  moderate  rates  in  the  Town. 
For  Women  Students,  a  large  and  Commodious 
Pall  of  Eesidence  is  provided. 
'  Some  of  the  Professors  receive  a  limited  number 
of  Men  Students  as  Boarders. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  also  for  Special 
Prospectuses  of  the  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Departments,  the  Training  Department  for  Second- 
ary Teachers,  the  Summer  Classes,  and  all  other 
particulars  apply  to~ 

T.  MORTIMJ^R  GRMJSN,  Begistrar. 

Vaiviisitj  CoUdgd  of  Wales, 


Training  Department    for   Secondary 
Teachers,  Men  and  Women, 


(Beeogniudby  the  Cambridge  Teaches*  Training  Syndicate,) 


Profeuor  of  the  Theory,  Praotioe,  and  Hietory 
of  Sdooation : 

FOSTMR    WATSON,    M.A.,    (I^nd.) 

Assistant  Lecturer:  Miss  Anna  Bowlands,  B.A. 

iLond.)  Preparation  for  f^aj  Cambrid^  Teachers' 
)ertificate,  Theory  and  Practice:  fbj  London 
University  Teachers*  Diploma :  f'ej  College  of 
Preceptors*  Diplomas. 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Session  (including 
Lectures  and  Practice)  £10. 

Men  Students  reside  in  Begistered  Lodgings  in 
the  Town.  Some  Students  are  able,  with  economy, 
to  limit  the  cost  of  Board  and  Besidence  to  £25  per 
annum. 

Women  Students  reside  in  the  Hall  of  Besidence 
for  Women  {Students. 

TSBX8  7B01C  81  TO  40  GTJUEA8. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to — 

T.    MORTUmR    GRMSN, 

Begistrar. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

OF 

South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

CARDIFF. 


DEPARTMENTS— 

(1)  Faculty  of  Arts. 

(2)  Faculty  of  Science. 

(8)  Department  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology, 
(a)  Mining. 
(6)  Engineering. 
(c)  Metallurgy. 

(4)  The  Medical  School. 

(5)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools.    •• 

(6)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Women    Teachers    in     Secondary 
Schools. 

(7)  The  Women's  Technical  Department. 


For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Frea 
Studentships  apply  to — 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

BsaiSTaAB. 

(Tnw§raity  OoUege,  Cardiff 
l£ty,  1895. 

University  College  of  South  Wales  &  HoDmootlishin. 

MsDiCAL  Facoltt— WiNTBK  Sxsuojr  1885-96. 


The  third  Winter  Session  of  the  New 
Medical  Department  will  commence  on  October 
7th,  1895. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Medical  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
Durham,  or  the  Scottish  Universities,  or  for 
the  diplomas  of  the  London  or  Scottish  Colleges, 
or  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  may  spend 
in  Cardiff  from  two  to  three  out  of  their  five* 
years  of  medical  study,  at  a  cost  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  medical  education 
in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  provinces. 

The  College  Laboratories  and  Museums  are 
supplied  with  modern  requirements  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  students  have  access  to  the  out* 
patient  department  of  the  Infirmary— within 
three  minutes*  walk  from  the  College — and  can 
take  out  their  surgical  dressing  and  clinical 
clerking. 

The  Medical  Prospectus  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Eegistrar  of  the  College, 
Further  information  and  advice  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  John  Berry  Haycraft^  M.I).,  Dean  of 
Medical  Faculty. 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Registrar. 

Unlvendty  CoUege,  Cardiff,  July  aoth,  18d6. 
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All  Aduertisements  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANDERS, 

Aduertlatng  Agent,  11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 


Do  Ton  Enjoy  Per  foot  Health? 

owiLTH  mifs'  mm  mm 


THE    VEGETABLE     TONIC. 


THE    BEST    REMEDY    OF    THE    AGE 

For  N^RVOUSNMSS,  INDIGJ^STION, 

WJBAKN^SS,  I,OSS  OF  APPMTITE, 

I,OW  SPIRITS,  SKIN  ERUPTIONS, 

JMOSI^ANCHOI^Y,  CJ3J?ST  AFFECTIONS. 

GWILYM     EVANS'     QUININE     BITTERS 

Sold  in  Bottles  1/1  J,  2/9,  and  4/6  each, 

By  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors,  or  direct  from  the  Proprietors, 

carriage  free,  by  Parcel  Post. 


BEWABE  OF  IH1TAT10S8.     8ee  the  name  OWILTM  EVANS  on  Label, 

Stamp,  and  Bottle. 
Proprietors  : — 

Qoinine  Bitters   Hanufactorin^  Go.i  Ltd.,  LlanellYi  Sooth  Wales. 

Y      LLEMOR      ^^    HYDBEF,     1895, 

1/-         96  t.d.     Demy  8vo.         ^/« 

Cynhwysiad: — Gyrfa'r  Byd  ;  Gem  Llenyddiaeth  Lloegr  (Macbeth 
— Shakespeare) ;  John  Calfin,  gyda  4  o  Ddarluniau ;  CyfnodauV 
Diwygiad  yn  Ffraingc;  Esaiah  (Pryddest),  Tudalen  y  Golygydd ; 
Cwymp  Llywelyn,  gyda  2  Ddarlun  ;  Norway  a  Sweden,  gyda  10  o 
Ddarlunjau  ;  Breuddwyd  Robert  Jones,  Rhos  Lan,  gyda  Darlun. 

RHIFYN  DYDDOROL  ANARFMROI,.       18  O  DDARI^UNIAXJ  YSBIMNYDD. 

PrUil/-.  IfEWyPD    iSI    gyHOEDDI—  Pris  1/-. 

PAN  YN  MYND  AM  EICH  HOLIDAYS, 

peidiwch  anghofio   Llyfr  Newydd 
DANIEL  OWEN,  awdwr  Rhys  Lewis,  Enoc  Huws,  Gwen  Tomes,  &c. — 

"STRAEON  Y  PENTAN" 

19  o  Straeon  Gwir  I    6  o  Ddarluniau  Newydd  I 

Gronicl    o    Ddigwyddiadan    Cyffrous,    Cymeriadau    HTnod,   Llawn    Pfraethineb. 
HUGHES  &  SON,  56,  Hope  Street,  WREXHAM. 
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THE    SCHOOLMISTRESS    OF    CERDYN. 


"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  Ud." 


HE  schoolmistress 
was  not  Welsh  her- 
self, but  she  had 
some  of  the  quick 
sympathy  and  sensitive 
feeling  which  belong 
to  the  Welsh  people. 
It  was  this  ready  in- 
sight which  drew  her  to  Johnnie 
from  the  first,  and  made  her 
understand  the  manly  nature 
concealed  by  boyish  carelessness 
and  love  of  mischief,  though  the  rest  of  the 
world  regarded  him  as  a  hopeless  scape- 
grace. She  had  been  won  by  the  confident 
smile  and  brown  eves  gleaming  at  her 
from  under  the  thicK  untidy  locks  which 
overhung  his  forehead.  For  the  school- 
mistress was  no  pedant.  Although  anxious 
to  obtain  the  full  grant  at  the  annual 
'examination,  and  carrying  out  every  new 
regulation  enforced  by  the  code  with  ability 
and  success,  she  did  not  regard  the  school- 
children as  little  machines  calculated  to 
yield  certain  mathematical  results  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  she  loved  them  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  simple,  affectionate 
nature,  and  knew  far  better  than  many 
a  more  highly  cultivated  teacher  how  to 
draw  out  the  intelligence  of  the  rough 
young  creatures  entrusted  to  her  charge. 

The  schoolmistress  had  the  direction  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  mixed 
school.  There  boys  and  girls  are  disciplined 
and  taken  through  the  standards  together, 
and  much  anxiety  and  toil  are  undergone 
by  a  teacher  in  the  process.  Such  schools 
are  usually  presided  over  by  a  master,  but 
iu  this  case,  for  some  occult  reason  of  the 
Board,  a  mistress  bad  been  appointed. 
Fortunately  her  happy  tact  and  consider- 


ation for  boy  nature  made  the  task  less 
onerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
proved.  She  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 
London,  and  the  change  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  city  to  the  fresh  mountain  air  had 
braced  her  spirits  and  invigorated  her 
frame  to  a  degree  which  well  fitted  her  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  her  new 
position.  It  is  true  that  the  streets  of 
Cerdyn  yield  so  much  noise  and  grime  as 
are  to  be  found  in  many  a  larger  placa  It 
is  full  of  activity  and  bustle,  invaded  by 
numerous  passenger  trains  in  the  day,  and 
resounding  with  the  noise  of  engines, — the 
rattle  of  trams,  which  come  dashing  down 
a  steep  incline,  tumultuous  as  a  mountain 
brook,— the  periodic  call  of  porters,  bidding 
men  to  work  or  repose,--and  the  regular 
pulse  of  huge  ventilating  machines,  which 
in  the  stillness  of  night  sound  like  the 
breathing  of  some  deep-mouthed  monster. 
It  is  an  evil  day  for  Cerdyn  when  these 
tokens  of  life  are  hushed,  and  every 
dweller  in  the  place  listens  for  their  revival 
with  eager  anxiety. 

The  schoolmistress  did  not  live  in  the 
town ;  the  cottage  which  she  shared  with 
her  mother  was  on  the  hillside,  where  the 
sloping  line  of  stone  houses  forming  one  of 
the  main  streets  abruptly  ends,  and  you 
emerge  on  to  a  stretch  oi  open  moorland, 
leading  in  steep  ascent  to  the  mountain's 
brow.  Here  the  schoolmistress  loved  to 
wander  in  her  leisure  moments,— in  spring, 
when  some  hours  of  daylight  were  left 
after  her  hard  day's  work,  and  when  the 
fragrance,  rising  from  the  young  growth  of 
moor  and  bog,  mingles  with  the  odour  of 
withered  grass  which  the  farmers  bum  on 
the  mountain  that  it  may  spring  up  fresh 
and  sweet  for  the  sheep ;  in  summer,  when 
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bhe  would  take  her  book  and  lie  in  the 
bracken,  now  reading,  now  turning  her 
thoughts  to  the  busy  town  below  and  the 
many  children  she  knew  there,  and  anon 
listening  in  idle  enjoyment  to  the  distant 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  watching  the 
white  clouds  and  flitting  shadows  as  they 
moved  across  the  landscape.  Many  a  brisk 
walk  did  she  have  on  frosty  days, — over 
the  ridge  and  along  the  hill-top,  where  in 
shady  nooks  the  blades  of  long  grass  would 
still  be  fringed  with  rime,  and  the  ice 
crackle  in  the  frozen  bog-holes.  Then,  ex- 
hilarated by  the  keen  air,  her  eye  wandered 
with  delight  over  the  many  ranges  of 
distant  hills,  so  often  hidden  from  sight  by 
low-hanging  mists  or  blighting  eastern 
haze,  but  now  radiant  in  sunshine. 

Once  in  the  autumn  Johnnie  had  volun- 
teered to  guide  her  to  a  favourite  haunt, 
where  grew  the  finest  blackberries,  and  she 
well  remembered  the  pleasure,  unknown  to 
a  town-bred  girl,  of  scrambling  through 
rough  bushes  and  up  steep  banks,  rewarded 
for  her  exertions  by  trails  of  beautiful 
tinted  leaves  or  berries,  whilst  she  helped 
her  little  scholar  to  fill  his  can.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  her  first  liking  for  the 
boy  had  developed  into  a  keener  interest, 
as  she  noted  with  how  nimble  a  step  he 
clambered  over  the  rocks,  with  what  glee 
he  shouted  as  he  came  upon  some  treasure, 
how  quick  he  was  of  eye,  how  eager  in 
pursuit  of  his  desires.  In  school  Johnnie 
was  careless  and  inattentive,  usually  late 
and  always  untidy.  He  would  crack  his 
slate  as  he  walked,  by  swinging  it  against 
a  wall,  bring  in  his  books  torn  and  soiled 
with  mud,  do  everything,  in  short,  which  a 
well-behaved  schoolboy  should  not  do.  He 
was  not  short  of  understanding,  and  would 
sometimes  astonish  his  teachers  by  the 
intelligence  of  his  answers ;  but  his  dreamy, 
wayward  habits  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  both  to  himself  and  othera.  Often 
would  the  schoolmistress  sigh  when  she 
saw  him  again  in  disgrace, — and  contrast 
the  indifference  displayed  in  school  with 
his  activity  on  the  hillside.  Though,  for 
that  matter,  Johnnie  managed  to  get  into 
endless  trouble  and  run  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  out  of  doors.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  adventurous  spirits  of  Cerdyn,  who 
would  follow  him  in  climbing  forbidden  trees 


and  shying  stones  at  squirrels.  Johnnie 
never  wished  to  hurt  the  squirrels,  but  he 
loved  to  send  them  springing  swiftly  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  wished  that  he  too 
could  bound  like  them  amoi^  the  high  tops 
of  the  great  beech-trees.  Then  he  would 
bathe  in  prohibited  pools,  and  scare  the 
ducks  on  any  private  pond  that  he  happened 
to  pass.  If  caught  at  these  pastimes  he 
would  race  away,  not  from  fear  like  the 
other  boys,  but  because  to  flee  the  pursuer 
was  part  of  the  sport.  Altogether  J  ohnnie 
had  won  a  bad  name  for  himself  in  Cerdyn, 
and  was  a  sore  anxiety  to  his  widowed 
mother  who,  whilst  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  would  be  the  family  bread- 
winner, feared  that  her  thoughtless  lad 
would  never  turn  out  the  steady  support 
to  herself  and  three  little  girls  that  she  had 
anticipated  during  the  long  hard  years 
that  she  had  struggled  single-handed  with 
poverty  and  adversity. 

One  day,  when  Johnnie  had  been  brought 
in  by  a  neighbour  with  the  stem  recom- 
mendation that  he  should  be  soundly 
thrashed  for  endangering  his  life  by  lying 
flat  between  the  rails  of  the  tram  line, 
whilst  the  loaded  trucks  passed  overhead, 
his  mother  came  in  despair  to  the  school- 
mistress to  implore  her  aid  in  dealing  with 
the  boy. 

"  Indeed,  Miss,  I  don't  know  what  is  on 
the  boy.  He  do  run  so  wild  as  a  horse, 
rampaging  about  the  place,  always  in  the 
street  with  the  wickedest  boys,  not  minding 
me  no  more  than  if  I  was  an  old  stock, 
whatever.  And  there  I  have  the  three 
girls  to  keep  tidy  and  find  a  bit  of  food  for 
them,  let  alone,  shoes.  And  Johnnie,  he'll 
be  going  on  his  thirteen  soon,  and  if  he 
shan't  have  passed  his  standard  ready  to 
go  to  work,  what's  to  become  of  us  I  don't 
know,  and  me  striving  to  keep  things 
going." 

*'But  I  think  Johnnie  will  have  passed 
his  standard,"  said  the  schoolmistress 
soothingly.  "  Send  him  to  me,  Mrs. 
Morgan  ;  he  is  not  a  bad-hearted  boy, 
only  heedless  and  full  of  mischief." 

"Thank  you  kindly.  Miss,"  answered 
Mrs.  Morgan.  "  He  do  mind  you  un- 
common, and  be  always  telling  me, — 
*  teacher  do  say  this  or  that.'  There  he 
was,  t'other  day,  saving  up  a  boxful  of 
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them  rekl  berries,  cause  '  teacher  do  like 
'em/  he  says." 

And  Mrs.  Morgan  departed,  with  a 
cheerful  trust  in  the  schoolmistress'  in- 
fluence over  the  culprit.  Johnnie  listened 
in  submissive  silence,  shifting  from  foot  to 
foot,  and  fixing  his  brown  eyes  on  the 
schoolmistress'  face  in  complete  under- 
standing of  her  meaning,  as  she  pointed 
out  all  that  his  mother  had  done  for  him, 
and  the  right  she  had  to  expect  some 
return  for  her  unselfish  devotion.  Johanie's 
warm  heart  was  touched,  and  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes  as  he  promised  amendment. 
But  the  refonn  did  not  last  long, — freedom, 
adventilre,  and  fun  were  the  breath  of  his 
life,  and  seldom  until  an  escapade  was  over 
and  retribution  imminent  did  he  recall  his 
promise. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  he  was  to 
leave  the  bright  sunshine  and  upper  air  to 
descend  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
coal  pit,  and  spend  long,  dreary  hours  in 
opening  and  shutting  the  door  which 
admits  trains  from  one  gallery  into 
another.  Although  his  father  had  died  in 
the  pit,  his  fearless  nature  did  not  shrink 
from  the  unknown  dangers  that  might 
lurk  in  those  black  passages.  But  some- 
times, when  sitting  alone  in  his  nook  by 
the  door,  he  would  think  with  ineffable 
longing  of  the  sunlight  and  freedom 
overhead.  Perhaps  there  had  been  the 
promise  of  a  fine  day,  when,  with  a  cageful 
of  men  and  boys,  their  faces  looking  pallid 
in  the  morning  light  against  grimy  clothes, 
he  had  descended  the  pit  and  watched  the 
daylight  above  decrease  to  a  speck.  True, 
in  the  old  days  he  had  been  shut  up  in  school ; 
but  that  only  opened  at  nine  o'clock ;  and 
often  he  had  slipped  out  in  the  early 
morning,  and  snatching  up  a  bit  of  bread 
for  breakfast,  would  roam  for  two  hours 
before  the  time  came  to  sit  at  his  uneasy 
desk  and  attempt  to  fix  his  thoughts  on 
that  staring  black-board.  Then  came 
another  interval  for  exercise  at  mid-day, 
and  in  summer  the  whole  glorious  evening 
to  do  as  he  liked.  Now  he  was  tied  to  one 
place,  and  although  he  made  the  most  of 
Sundays  and  holidays,  still  the  solitary 
hours  ill  the  dark  seemed  very  long  and 
dismal,  and  the  amusements  he  invented 
for  himself,  such    as  aiming  missiles  at 


some  jutting  comer  of  shale,  would  pall 
after  a  time.  He  used  to  wish  that  he  had 
the  more  active  work  of  helping  a  collier 
in  his  stall ;  but  men  secured  such  places 
for  their  own  boys,  and  the  widow's  son 
had  to  take  what  was  offered  him. 
Johnnie  became  popular  among  both  men 
and  boys  ;  his  good  nature,  activity,  and 
courage  won  him  the  good  will  of  those 
whose  frequent  exposure  to  danger  made 
them  appreciate  the  worth  of  such  qualities. 

Work  over,  and  the  necessary  ablutions 
and  change  of  clothes  effected,  Johnnie,  after 
doing  full  justice  to  the  meal  prepared  for 
him  by  his  mother,  would  be  off  like  an 
arrow.  In  winter,  joining  in  the  iriegular 
game  of  football  or  tipcat  in  some  open 
space,  games  regarded  with  disfavour  by 
sober  members  of  the  community  as 
dangerous  to  life  and  property ;  in 
summer  he  would  join  a  party  of  whirtle- 
berry  gatherers  on  the  hill-top,  and  always 
be  the  first  to  fill  his  can,  and  then  help  a 
small  companion  to  fill  hers.  Sometimes 
he  could  not  wait  even  to  wash  and  eat  his 
supper,  but  his  black  figure  might  be  met 
speeding  away  over  the  grass,  for  it  was 
an  untold  boon  to  stretch  his  legs  after  the 
crouching  position  he  had  been  forced  to 
occupy  all  day. 

He  stoutly  resisted  all  his  mother's 
efforts  to  persuade  him  to  attend  any 
evening  class  or  night  school.  Even  the 
practices  of  the  drum  and  fife  band  in  the 
neighbouring  chapel,  though  more  to  his 
taste,  for  he  loved  music,  proved  too  great 
a  tax  upon  his  freedom.  He  attended  the 
schoolmistress'  class  on  Sundays,  partly  for 
love  of  her,  but  also  from  that  innate 
religious  propensity  which  forms  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  Welsh  character.  Here 
his  indifference  to  moral  instruction,  and 
delight  in  story-telling,  made  him  by  turns 
the  most  irrepressible  or  most  attentive  of 
pupils.  He  would  listen  with  rapt  eyes  to 
any  moving  tale  of  heroism  or  woe,  and 
then  turn  away  to  pull  his  neighbour's 
hair  or  scrawl  on  the  desk  when  the 
schoolmistress  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  application  of  the  story. 

One  Monday  evening  the  schoolmistress 
was  sauntering  slowly  ba«k  from  school. 
It    was    September, — soft  and    warm    as 
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summer,  though  the  reddish  tinge  on  wood 
and  hill  gave  notice  that  autumn,  with  its 
winds  and  rains,  was  fast  approaching. 
The  schoolmistress  had  been  away  from 
Cerdyn  since  Friday  evening,  and  her 
thoughts  were  with  the  friends  she  had  left. 
As  she  turned  a  corner  she  felt  a  touch 
on  her  arm  and  heard  a  timid  voice  say, — 

"  Teacher ! " 

Looking  down  she  saw  a  little  girl, 
Johnnie's  sister,  gazing  at  her  with  wistful 
brown  eyes, — 

"  What  is  it,  Jennie  ? "  she  asked,  bending 
towards  the  child. 

"  Teacher,"  it  repeated,  "  mother  do  ask 
will  you  come  to  Johnnie." 

"What,  in  mischief  again,"  said  the 
schoolmistress,  with  vexation  in  her  voice. 

;"  Please  he's  been  hurted  in  the  pit." 

"  Hurt ! "  exclaimed  the  schoolmistress. 
'^Yes,  child,  I  will  come  at  once;"  and 
turning,  she  walked  hastily  up  a  side 
street,  Jennie  trotting  behind. 

The  door  of  the  poor  little  cottage  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  met  the 
schoolmistress'  greeting  with  an  expression 
oi  acute  despair  that  sent  a  throb  of  pain 
through  her  kind  heart  The  woman 
pushed  forward  a  chair,  dusted  it  with  her 
apron,  and  signed  to  her  visitor  to  sit  down. 

"  When  did  it  happen  ? "  said  the  school- 
mistress in  a  low  voice. 

'  ^*  Friday  night,  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan ; 
then  added  with  a  sob, — "  Just  seven  years 
'tis  since  I  buried  his  father.  'Deed  it's 
hard  to  lose  him  so  young." 

"  Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ? "  said  the  school- 
mistresa 

"Ay,  Miss,  so  the  doctor  do  say.  He 
was  saying  he  can't  live  another  night" 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  said  the  school- 
mistress gently. 

"Well,  Miss,  you  know  how  Johnnie 
was  always  so  thoughtless  and  hasty  like 
in  his  ways.  Seems  that  when  he  was 
sitting  by  that  there  nasty  trap  door  he 
sees  a  rat  come  out  of  a  hole.  Johnnie 
was  always  uncommon  fond  of  animals, 
and  he  says  it  seemed  company  like  to  see 
a  rat,  so  away  he  goes  creeping  after  it, 
throwing  bits  of  crumbs  at  the  old  rat. 
All  on  a  sudden  he  heard  the  trams  coming 
along  behind.  He  did  rush  back  to  the 
door,  but  there's  a  lot  of  water,  I  suppose. 


in  the  old  pit,  and  the  ground  was  slippy, — 
so  he  fell,  and  the  tram  was  over  him  in  a 
minute.  But  walk  in  here.  Miss;  he's 
looking  for  you  all  the  time." 

Mrs.  Morgan  pushed  open-  the  door 
leading  to  the  little  back  room  to  which 
Johnnie  had  been  brought  that  terrible 
evening,,  when  the  men,  with  rough  tender- 
ness, had  lifted  him  from  thei  stretcher  to 
the  bed.  One  man  had  sat  supporting  him 
in  his  arms  whilst  they  bore  him  ail  the 
long  way  from  the  pit's  mouth  up  the 
steep  streets  to  his  mother's  house. 

"  He  be  wonderful  brave,  they  do  all  say 
that,"  said  his  mother,  pushing  back  the  hair 
which  hung  wild  and  lank  over  his  brow. 
"  Look,  my  dear,  here  is  the  teacher." 

Johnnie  turned  his  great  brown  eyes  on 
his  friend,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  the  old 
bright  smile  flickered  over  his  face. 

The  schoolmistress  bent  down  and  kissed 
him ;  there  was  a  choking  in  her  throat 
that  prevented  her  speaking. 

Suddenly  a  shout  from  the  street  drew 
the  boy's  eyes  to  the  open  window. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  faintly,  "  be  those  the 
boys  playing  football  ? " 

"  Yes,  Johnnie  bach." 

"It's  early  for  football  now,"  he  said. 
"  Is  it  Monday  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  the  schoolmistress. 

"  I  thought  so.  When  shall  I  play  foot- 
ball again,  tea.cher  ? " 

At  this  question  the  poor  mother  drew 
back  with  a  sob  into  the  kitchen.  Johnnie 
did  not  notice,  and  the  schoolmistress, 
leaning  over  the  bed,  said, — ^"Are  you  in 
much  pain,  Johnnie  ? " 

"  Not  so  much  now,  though  it  was  awful 
bad  at  firat"  He  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  opening  them  said, — 

"  I've  been  an  awful  bad  boy,  teacher ; 
I  do  grieve  mother  terrible,  but  I  won't 

when    I'm    a    man. Uncle   came    this 

evening, — he  says  I  look  like  father  when 

he  was  a  little  chap. It's  awful  dark 

and  lonesome  down  in  the  pit,  teacher,  but 
mother  says  I  shan't  go  no  mora" 

"  No,  d4r,  no  more/'  said  his  friend. 

"Will  you  come  after  the  blackberries 
again  ?  They  be  just  ripe  now,  but  I'm  too 
tired  to-night." 

He  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sigh,  and  the 
schoolmistress  sat  for  a  long  time  by  the 
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bedside,  then  went  into  the  kitchen.  She 
wmng  the  mother's  hand  without  speaking. 
NeighboiUB  had  taken  charge  of  the 
youDger  children;  little  Jetmie  stood  at 
the  table  washing  tea  thingB.  The  school- 
mistress passed  into  the  street,  where  the  - 
September  moon  was  shedding  a  bright 
effulgence  over  gaunt  shafts  and  chimneys 
and  the  anpicturesque  lines  of  slate-roofed 
cottages,  and  irradiating  the  hillsides 
where  Johnnie  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  of  his  short  lif&  As  she  beard  the 
relentless  panting  of  the  en^nes,  she 
thought  with  sorrow  of  the  many  victims 
which  year  by  year  meet  injury  or  death 
in  the  shadowy  pit.  The  cruel  fate  which 
strikes  them  takes  no  heed  of  the  sadness 
and  suffering  that  will  follow, — widows 
left  to  battle  with  life  alone, — mothers 
bereft  of  their  sons, — young  (^Idren  of 
their  fathers.  Johnnie's  case  was  only  one 
among  many ;  but  it  seemed  a  peculiarly 


malignant  fate  that  should  touch  one  in 
whom  the  springs  of  life  were  so  buoyant, 
for  whom  the  sun  had  never  shone  in  vain, 
who  was  so  loyal,  brave,  and  warm- 
hearted. 

Three  days  later,  when  thick  mist 
obscured  the  hills,  the  schoolmistress  stood 
by  Johnnie's  grave  in  the  cemetery,  a 
newly  enclosed  oit  of  ground  taken  in  from 
the  open  mountain,  with  rough  patches  of 
heather  and  bracken  still  lingering  hei'e 
and  there.  It  seemed  a  fit  resting  place 
for  the  boy,  and  as  the  wailing  lament  of 
the  solemn  Welsh  psalm  tune  died  away,  a 
ray  of  sunshine  shot  through  the  drifting 
mist  and  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  group 
of  mourners. 

Music  and  sunshine  and  mountain  side, 
these  were  the  things  Johnnie  had  loved 
most  in  his  life  time,  and  only  the  school- 
mistress realised  with  how  keen  a  joy. 


A    PLEA    FOR    THE    STUDY    OF    ASTRONOMY. 
Bjr  AsTEUR  Ueb,  F.B.A.S.,  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Wales. 


THAT  Welshmen  feel  more  than  a 
transient  interest  in  the  wonders  of 
the  heavens  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Wales,  founded 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  has  already 
150  members  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
principality,  and  publishes  a  journal  which 
has  been  favourably  noticed  by  the  scientific 

Kess  of  England  and  America.  Over  and 
yond  this  there  most  be  a  very  large 
number  of  Welsh  people  who  feel  a  liking 
for  astronomy,  and  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  knowing  more 
about  it ;  to  such  this  article  is  more 
particularly  addressed. 


Astronomy  loses  many  a  student  from 
the  widespread  idea  that  it  is  terribly 
abstruse,  and  so  indeed  the  mathematical 
section  is ;  bnt  the  observational  department, 
at  all  events  in  its  simpler  stages,  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone,  gentle  or  simple, 
who  cares  to  take  the  slightest  pains  or  is 
animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  those  celestial  realms  in 
which  our  earth  is  poised,  and  of  which  it 
is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
orbs.  It  is  a  shock  to  human  pride  to  learn 
that  this  great  world  of  ours  is  but  a  mote 
among  the  splendours,  a  speck  among  the 
infinities;  but  how  should  the  thought  arouse 
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and  elevate  our  minds,  how  it  should 
ComEort  as  to  know  that,— bo  far  as  oar 
knowledge  extends, — the  same  laws  hold 
good  in  the  Sun  or  in  Sirius  as  here,  and 
the  same  great  Hand  that  shrouds  Snowdon 
in  wintry  whiteness  cloth ea  with  yet 
greater  splendour  the  snowy  poles  of  Mars  ! 


We  are  no  strangers  in  the  universe ; 
the  "  many  mansions  "  are  before  our  eyes  ; 
throughout  the  ages  the  great  creation  has 
been  a-buildiog,  nay  is  in  eternal  progress, 
for  as  on  some  vast  cathedral  the  mason 
and  the  carpenter  are  always  busy  here 
or  there,  always  repairing,  renewing,  so  in 
the  starry  fields,  the  "  house  not  made  with 
hands,"  the  grand  laws  of  Nature  are  ever 
working  out  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme. 
It  is  no  silent  universe,  silent  though  it 
seems  ;  life  throbs,  pulsates,  throughout  its 
every  border,  and  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  is 
no  mere  poetic  phrase.  To  know  more  of 
those  stars  and  lights  is  not,  then,  to 
weary  the  brain  with  formulae;  it  is  to 
put  ourselves  in  communication  with  other 
worlds,  to  study  as  far  as  we  can  their 
scenery,  and  learn  if  we  may  the  pro- 
babilities of  their  creation.  Such  a  study 
is  at  once  absorbing,  ennobling ;  pregnant 
with  moral  no  less  than  with  intellectual 
results. 

•  And  now,  I  hear  the  reader  ask,  how  am 
I  to  commence  ?  Well,  like  the  man  in  the 
French  play,  who  all  his  life  had  been 
talking  prose  without  knowing  it ;  we  are, 
without  i£no wing  it,  all  of  us  astronomers, 
— after  a  fashion.  We  all  know  that  the 
sun  and  the  moon  rise  in  the  east  and  set 
in  the  west,  that  the  moon  has  its  phases, 
that  both  bodies  occasionally  suffer  eclipse. 


that  the  days  are  longer  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  so  on  ;  and  a  great  many  of 
us  know  the  Great  Bear  when  we  see  it,  or 
even  Orion.  To  this  extent  then  we  are 
all  astronomers.  To  perfect  ourselves  is  a 
mere  matter  of  observation,  and  I  can  give 
the  reader  no  better  advice,  especially  if  he 
command  a  good  sky  and  a  clear  horizon, 
than  that  he  should  spend  some  part  of 
every  evening  out  of  doors,  scanning  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  making  mental 
note  of  what  he  sees.  He  will  thus  become 
familiar  with  the  heavens  and  their  move- 
ments, and  ^vith  the  naked-eye  aspect  of 
the  various  bodies  in  a  vivid  way  that  no 
amount  of  mere  reading  could  possibly  re- 

C:e.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  desires  a 
k  at  thin  stage  I  can  commend  to  him 
Dunkin's  Midnight  Sky,  or  if  he  would 
have  efficient  help  at  a  still  cheaper  rate,  let 
him  possess  himself  of  Philip's  Planisphere. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  hav^  not  said  one 
word  about  a  telescope  as  yet.  Astronomy 
flourished  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
invention  of  that  instrument,  and  the  reader 
may  make  much  interesting  progress  by  the 
aid  of  one  optical  apparatus  alone,  namely, 
his  eyes.  With  no  other  assistance  than 
this  the  stars  and  constellations  can  be  learnt 
and  the  principal  planets  identified  ;  whilst, 
with  the  aid  of  Whitakei's  Almanac  and 
one  of  the  guides  above  mentioned,  the 
intelligent  watcher  will  soon  be  surprised 
at  his  familiarity  with  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
and  with  the,— at  first  sight, — intricate 
revolutions  of  the  "  celestial  sphere."  What 
seemed  at  first  impossible  will  soon  be  found 
both  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  embryo 
astronomer  will  astonish  himself  and  his 
friends  by  picking  out  An  tares  or 
Fomalhaut,  or  Satutn  or  even  Mercury, 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  once  identified  the 
Plough. 

Let  us  here  recapitulate  the  principal 
objects  which  the  unassisted  eye  reveals, — 

The  Sun,  examined  through  darkened 
glass,  occasionally  exhibits  spots  to  the 
unaided  eye. 

The  Moon  shows  its  phases,  and  as  a 
crescent  its  "  ashy  light."  Sketch  its  mark- 
ings ;  you  will  be  surprised  how  difficult  it 
will  be. 

S6la/r  and  Lunar  Eclipaes. 

The    Planets,   Venus,    Jupiter,    Saturn, 
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Mats,  Mercuiy,  XJraauB, — the  two  laat 
difficult.  Ooe  or  two  of  Jupiter's  mpons 
have  on  very  rare  occasions  been  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye. 

Comets  and  Meteors. 

StarA  and  Constellations,  learn  the  nameB 
and  positions ;  note  coloured  and  variable 
stars,  and  wide  doubles. 

cCastera  and  Nebulae,  Buch  as  the 
Pleiades,  Praeaepe,  &c. 

Milky  Way,  Zodiacal  Light,  and  Aurora 


Having  once  got  as  far  as  this,  we  may 
entrust  out  star-gazer  with  an  instrument ; 
but  it  will  not  be  an  imposing  one, — only 
an  opera-glosa  "  What,'  asks  some  critic, 
"  an  opera-glass  ? "  Yea,  and  why  not  ? 
Such  an  instrument  yields  not  only  pleasant 
amusement,  but  is  capable  of  doing  valuable 
scientific  work ;  nay,  the  latter  even  is 
open  to  the  unassisted  eye,  as  witness  Mr. 
Denning's  splendid  meteoric  researches,  and 
Dr.  BoeddicKer's  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
Milky  Way.  A  good  opera-glass  carries 
us  no  inconsiderable  step  towards  the  un- 
seen, and  the  original  worker  in  the  field 
of  variable  stars  scarcely  needs  more 
powerful  assistance.  Moreover  a  ^cial 
handbook  on  Astronomy  vjith  an  Opera- 
glass,  by  an  American  observer,  has  for 
some  years  been  in  circulation.  The  reader 
who  is  sceptical  as  to  the  power  of  such  an 
instrument  should  turn  it  on  the  Moon  or 
the  Pleiades,  and  compare  the  results  with 
what  he  sees  with  the  unaided  eye. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  suitable 
objects  for  examination  with  such  an  in- 
strument,— 

1.  The  Sun,  whose  larger  spots  can  thus 
be  always  rendered  visible,  care  being  taken 
to  protect  the  eye  with  smoked  or  other- 
wise darkened  glass.  The  amateur  may 
procure  a  cheap  opera- glass,  carefully  smoke 
the  inside  of  each  eye-lens,  and  employ  the 
instrument  wholly  for  examination  of  the 
sun. 

2.  The  Moan  reveals  considerable  detail 
through  a  good  opera-gloss,  and  I  still  have 
a  litte  map  which  I  mode  in  1878  by  the 
aid  of  such  an  instrument.  The  situation 
of  the  larger  craters,  &c.,  can  be  i 
made  out,  and  the  earth-shine  well 
eclipses  and  oecultations  con  alao  be  viewed 
in  this  manner. 


3.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  more  easily 
picked  up  before  or  after  sunset  or  sunrise 
withthe  opera-glass  than  with  thenaked  eye, 

4.  Jupiter's  four  largest  moons  are  all 
nicely  visible  in  a  good  opera-gloss. 

5.  Uranus  is  seen  more  plainly  with 
such  an  instrument. 

6.  ]rid«i)ott6i«8likeMizar,AlphaLibrae, 
Theto  Tauri,  Epsilon  Lyra«,  &c. 

7.  Coloured  and  Variable  Stars. 

8.  Clusters  and  Nebulae,  like  the  famous 
ones  in  Hercules,  Orion,  and  Andromedn, 
also  the  Proesepe  and  the  Pleiades. 

As  soon  as  the  observer  has  exhausted 
the  numerous  objects  which  his  opera-glass 
is  capable  of  showing  him,  he  may  proceed 
to  procure  a  telescope.  Thb  is  a  more  or 
less  expensive  matter,  and  if  the  reader's 
means  oe  very  limited,  if  he  his  unable  to 
spend  more  than  a  few  shillings,  he  moy 
yet  with  a  little  ingenuity  construct  an 
instrument  which  compared  with  the  opera- 
glass  will  be  one  of  considerable  power. 
Caplatzi,  of  the  Science  Co-operative 
Stores,  Cbenies  Street,  London,  supplies  for 
lOs.  a  set  of  lenses  which  may,  tor  a  few 
pence  more,  be  mounted  in  a  tube  on  a 
rough  portable  stand.  I  constructed  one 
myself  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the 
object-glass,  —  non-ochromotic,  —  being  3 
inches  in   diameter.     This,   being   covered 


with  a  card  having  a  central  circular  open- 
ing of  one  inch,  bears  a  power  of  60  or 
over,  and  gives  really  excellent  views  of,  at 
ony  rate,  the  sun  and  moon,  whilst  the 
other  objects  mentioned  above  will  b« 
better  seen  than  with  the  opera-gloss. 
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In  the  purchase  of  a  telescope  the 
obaerver  is  puzzled  aa  to  which  kind  to  pro- 
cure,— refractor  or  reflector.  Both  kinda 
are  excellent,  but  the  latter  is  very  much 
the  cheaper  of  tlie  two.  The  refractor  ia 
the  more  easily  managed,  and  in  small 
sizes  can  be  used  at  an  open  window,  whilst 
for  a  reflector  a  telescope-house  of  some 
kind  ie  desirable,  though  not  of  course 
essential  With  either  kind,  if  by  a  maker 
of  repute,*  excellent  work  can  be  done 
even  in  smaller  sizes,  3  inches  being  about 
the  minimum  in  this  respect.f  Armed 
with  such  an  instrument  the  observer  can 
not  only  amuse  himself  but  do  solid  and 
lasting  work,  and  his  efibrts  in  this 
direction  will  be  encouraged  by  joining  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Wales  J  and, — as 
he  gains  experience, — the  British  As- 
tronomical Association. 

Objects  for  3  inch  Kefractor  or  5  inch 
Reflector  and  upwards, — 

Sunepots  and  Faaidae,  their  form  and 
constitntJon ;  these  can  be  viewed  direct 
through  a  dark  glass  or  on  a  screen  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard. 

The  Moon,  its  details,  aided  by  a  map 
such  as  Mellor's,  Webb's,  or  Gaudibert's,  or 
Elger's  chart  and  handbook. 

Lunar  and  Solar  Eclipaes. 

Mercv/ry  and  Venue,  their  phases,  and 
delicate  surface  markinga 

Jupiter,  its  b^te,  spots  and  four  largest 

*  Addrenn  ol  emlaant  miksn  will  ba  fouDd  In  tbs  Jmimat  of 
tbt  A.  8.  W, 

t  lit.  Edwin  Bolmn,  aiperlnKDilng  with  3  InchH  spettan, 
found  "tlDnipola,  eur  :  Moon,  all  «iiiept  mlnnW  iMturei : 
Venn!,  phuu  :  Mm,  imiU  red  diK  -,  JupiUi  [i)  uMUllu  ind 
balta.  ihidow  UuuJU  :  Sutnrn,  a  wtell[t»  lerUinJr."  for  de- 
Ulli  of  wbiit  otbar  mj  iiuaU  iDBlmmtDlt  li»«  ihuwo  •«  m^ 
ObtfTviUioruil  Attroiutmi/. 

I  Tua  plctonb  ol  hwisnlj  bodln  nblcb  •nxntaftoj  (hii  ■rtlds 

(Plata/,  Aittiur  Met,  1H9S,   Uv  S,  3h.  ISm.,  8i  Inch  Cslvei 
_.-..,__ **.«   i™      Japiier,  A.  M.,  18DS.  Fehrnmrj  26,  7h. 


lefleclot.  powir  9»,  ■— .    __,—  ,  -.  _.. 

Um..  300,  SSO,  oa  M  Inch,    ifarj.  A.  M 

iOO,  *»  on  al  Inch.    Nonnui  LutUj,  189t,  ucwoer 

SOO  on  al  Indi.    SaluT^  O.  fur/  Jeokl-i,  ISW.  I 

lem. .  IW  on  fi  iDaU  WnJ  nf nctor. 


satellites, — the  fifth  satellite  requires  a 
powerful  telescope. 

Mars,  its  polar  caps  and  surface  markings. 

Saturn,  its  belts,  rings,  and  the  bulk  of 
its  eight  satellites. 

Double  and  Multiple  Stars,  Clusters, 
Nebulae,  i^c. 

And  now  in  conclusion  a  word  aa  to 
books.  Proctor's  ffalf  Hours  and  Capt. 
Noble's  Hours  with  a  TItree  inch  Telescope 
are  excellent  companions  for  small  in- 
struments, and  WebVs  Celestial  Ol^ects  and 
Denning's  Telescopic  Work,  for  larger  ones. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy,  Lynn's  Celestial 
Motions,  and  two  little  handbooks  issued 
by  Newnes  from  the  pen  of  G.  F.  Chambers 
are  useful  as  general  treatises,  whilst  the 
Handbook  of  Astronomy  of  the  latter, — in 
three  volumes. —  is  an  invaluable  com- 
pendium. Of  journals  Knowledge  and  the 
English  Mechanic  may  be  specially  com- 
mended. Besides  any  of  these  the  observer 
will  require  Whitaker's  AVma/nac  or  the 
Companion,  to  the  Observatory,  and  his  own 
note  and  sketch-book  will  be  of  course  in 
constant  requisition. 

Having  set  himself  seriously  to  work  as 
an  amateur  telescopist,  the  reader  will  find 
not  only  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a  most 
fascinating  hobby,  but  that  he  is  a  student 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  the 
one  which  of  all  others  has  the  meet  re- 
fining and  elevating  iafluence.  It  will 
fortify  his  faith  in  the  unseen,  it  will 
strengthen  and  purify  his  mind  and  fill  his 
heart  with  joy ;  in  the  starry  heavens  he 
will  find  fresh  problems  and  the  solution  of 
old  ones,  and  after  exploring  the  giddy 
depths,  as  he  lays  his  telescope  aside  he  will 
exclaim,  as  one  of  old,  but  with  a  clearer, 
brighter  revelation, — "  0  Lord,  how  mani- 
fold are  Thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all ! " 
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By  His  Honour  Judge  Dayid  Lewis. 
II. — BLODWYTE,     CONTRACT,     TRESPASa 


BLODWYTE  was  the  fine  imposed  for 
drawing  blood.  The  provision  in 
the  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  check  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  this  fine 
by  requiring  a  preliminary  inquiry  in  one 
of  two  ways, — by  inquisition  or  by  view  of 
the  king's  bailiff.  One  Of  the  articles  of 
the  sheriff's  toum,  which,  by  the  "  Statute 
of  Wales,"  he  was  obliged  to  hold  in  each 
of  his  commotes  twice  a  year,  required 
that,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  freeholders  of 
the  most  discreet  and  knowing,  or  more  at 
his  discretion,  he  should  diligently  inquire 
concerning  bloodshed.  This  he  was  to  do 
by  calling  before  him  the  whole  commot, 
and  causing  them  to  swear  that  they  would 
present  to  twelve  jurors  or  more,  chosen 
by  him,  the  truth  without  concealment. 
The  men  of  the  commot  stood  in  a  some- 
what similar  position  to  the  modem  grand 
jury,  and  the  twelve  or  more  to  the  modern 
jury.  Upon  the  verdict  of  the  latter  being 
returned,  if  adverse,  the  sheriff  was  to 
adjudge  immediate  correction. 

This  mode  of  punishing  the  offence  was 
that  referred  to  in  the  ordinance  as  the 
ascertaining  by  inquisition.  The  ordinance 
now  provides  a  new  method,  viz.,  ascertain- 
ment by  the  view  of  the  king's  bailiffs,  who, 
by  the  "  Statute  of  Wales,"  were  appointed 
for  the  commotes,  each  of  them  exercising 
jurisdiction  between  litigants  in  the  com- 
motes in  the  matters  not  particularly 
assigned  to  the  sheriffs  by  the  articles  of 
the  toum.  So  far,  then,  as  the  offence  of 
bloodshed  is  concerned,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bailiff  is  enlarged. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to 
the  ordinance  that  complaints  concerning 
contract  and  trespasses  were  tried  in 
various  ways,  if  the  action  were  brought 
in  the  Welshery*  between  Welshmen. 

*  This  word  it  lued,  like  the  Latin  word  eauMniieUiu,  which  is 
need  to  lignifybotb  ^'coanty^and  '*  ooanty  court, '  to  express 
different  ideu.  In  the  *'  Stotnte  of  Rhud<il«n  **  it  is  defined  m 
the  kindred  of  the  slain  in  esses  of  homicide.  Here  it  means,  I 
think,  the  court  the  Boitors  in  which  held  their  lands  and  settled 
their  complaints  aocjrding  to  so  much  of  Welsh  law  and  costoms  as 


The  most  interesting  provision  of  the 
two  ordinances  is  that  which,  in  the  West 
and  South  Wales  ordinance,  provides  that, 
where  complaints  concerning  contracts  or 
trespasses  between  Englishmen  and  Welsh- 
men are  to  be  decided  by  inquest,  one  half 
of  the  inauest  must  be  composed  of  English- 
men and  the  other  half  of  Welshmen 
worthy  of  trust.  In  his  History  of  ^J.'riaZ 
by  Jury,  Mr.  Forsyth  tells  us  that  Edward  L, 
in  the  thirty  second  year  of  his  reign 
(1303)  granted  a  charter,  making  provision 
for  the  protection  and  convenience  of 
foreign  merchants  sojourning  within  the 
realm,  which,  amongst  other  benefits 
conferred  upon  them,  declared  that  in  all 
pleas  in  which  merchants  are  impleaded, 
excmt  in  capital  cases,  half  of  the  inquest 
shaft  consist  of  foreign  merchants  residing 
in  the  city  or  town,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  can  be  found,  and  the 
other  half  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
place  where  the  plea  is  held.  But  if  six 
foreign  merchants  cannot  be  found  there, 
then  the  number  is  to  be  made  up  of  other 
merchants,  and  the  other  six  are  to  be  other 

f:>od  and  sufficient  men  of  the  place.  Mr. 
orsyth  also  states  that  ''in  the  rolls  of 
Parliament  for  the  year  1308  (2  Edw.  II.) 
occurs  a  king's  writ  ordering  an  action  of 
ejectment  for  lands  in  Shropshire  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  half  Welsh  half  English." 
In  No.  2  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Record 
series,  p.  2,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  this  half  and  half  jury  in  a  seignorial 
court  in  the  court  of  Llannerch  in  1294. 
It  may  be  that  in  other  lordships  besides 
that  of  Ruthin  and  Dyffryn  Clwyd  the 
same  practice  prevailed. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the 
absence  from  the  North  Wales  ordinance 
of  a  similar  provision  to  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  North  Wales  people  were 

had  heen  allowed  bj  the  "  Statute  of  fihnddlan.*^  The  distinction 
between  the  Welshery  and  Bnglishrj  of  a  seignioty  was  personal 
and  not  local.  ComphUnts  between  the  Crown  end  Englishmen 
or  foreigners,  or  between  the  last  two,  were  to  be  decided  a 
theretofore,  that  is,  as  prorlded  br  the  '*  Stotnte  of  Wales,"— 
c^>mplalnts  between  Weuhmen  bj  Welsh  law. 
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satisfied  with  having  their  cases  tried  by 
juries  composed  entirely  of  Englishmen. 
But  this  is  extremely  improbable  in  face  of 
the  practice  then  pretty  general  in  mer- 
chants' cases  in  England,  and  in  face  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd  case  already  referred  to. 
I  think  the  absence  of  the  provision  is  due 
to  the  practice  not  being  confined  to  that 
lordship,  but  being  general  throughout 
North  Wales.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  of 
^Carmarthen  by  that  king  in  1386  which, 
referring  amongst  other  things  to  the 
injuries  and  oppressions  which  the  burgesses 
had  sufibred  from  the  Welsh,  directed  that 
they  should  not  be  judged  or  convicted  by 
any  of  that  nation  in  the  counties  of 
Carmarthen  or  Cardigan,  but  by  true 
Englishmen  only. 

The  custom  which  is  called  "  taking 
westva  "  is  obviously  the  "  gwestva  "  of  the 
Welsh  laws,  which  was  a  fixed  render  of 
food  in  lieu  of  the  entertainment  with 
which  in  earlier  times  the  free  tenants 
were  obliged  to  supply  the  lord. 

The  West  and  South  Wales  ordinance 
concludes  with  a  provision  giving  to 
persons  accused  of  felonies  and  torts,  which 
they  may  have  been  accused  of  by  the 
king's  bailifis  acting  o£Scially,  the  right  of 
submitting  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  instead  of 
being  dealt  with  summarily,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  next  Easter.  It 
also  directs  the  justices ,  to  regulate  the 
number  of  the  king's  bailifis,  of  the  super- 
abundance of  whom  complaints  had  been 
made.  The  multitude  and  extortion  of 
officials  down  to  and  after  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  were  a  source  of  great 
oppression  to  the  Welsh  people,  and  were 
among  the  several  causes  that  tended 
greatly  to  their  impoverishment,  as  ap- 
pears from  State  papers  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

III. — POINTS  OF   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  ORDINANCES. 

So  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  North  Walesordinance  are  concerned,  viz., 
those  relating  to  the  custom  of  amobragium 


and  the  order  in  which  the  different  classes 
of  persons  are  to  be  taxed,  they  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  "  Ordinance  for  West 
and  South  Wales."  But  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  two  documents  differ 
altogether,  from  one  another.  While 
nothing  is  said  of  "westva,"  "blodwyte," 
and  complaints  of  felonies  and  torts,  and 
the  superabundance  of  bailiffs  in  the  North 
Wales  ordinance,  there  are  matters  provided 
for  in  this  ordinance  which  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  other.  For  the  most  part 
they  deal  with  transactions  between  free- 
men of  the  district  and  religious  persons. 
A  freeman  with  two  or  more  sons  is  to  be 
permitted  freely  to  prefer  one  of  them  in 
the  first  ordinary  tonsure.  Free  Welshmen 
are  permitted  during  the- three' years 
following  the  date  of  the  ordinance  to  sell 
or  give  lands,  tenements,  smd  rents  to  other 
Welsh  freemen,  but  not  to  prelates,  religions 
personfl,  or  the  king's  secular  officers  or 
those  of  others,  nor  to  ecclesiastics  who, 
under  pretext  of  their  office,  shall  be  able 
to  coerce  people  to  make  such  gifts  or 
sales;  and  it  imposes  upon  the  justiciary 
for  the  time  being  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
such  gifts  and  sales  are  not  brought  about 
by  such  coercion ;  and  it  provides  that  the 
king's  dues,  in  the  shape  of  rent  and 
services  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  preserved  in 
all  such  gifts  and  sales.  It  ends  with 
providing  that  the  earlier  ordinances 
granted  at  Kenyngton  in  the  time  of  his 
father  (Edward  I.)  shall  be  sent  to  .the 
justiciary  and  their  provisions  duly 
observed. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  attributed  these 
ordinances  granted  at  Kenyngton,  which 
were  granted  by  Edward  II.  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  which  are  printed  in  the 
Record  of  Carnarvon,  to  the  Black  Prince, 
and  the  date  30  Edward  III.  But  it  is  clear 
to  my  mind,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  B.  W.  Bankes,  that  the  Edward  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  whose  reign  they  were 
granted  was  Edward  I.,  and  the  prince 
who  granted  them  his  son,  afterwards 
Edwa^  II. 

IV.— CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  I  should  like 
to   observe,  first,  that    they  are    merely 
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intended  to  help  the  reader  who  has  not 
made  a  study  of  legal  history  to  under- 
stand the  main  provisions  of  the  ordinances, 
the  making  known  of  whose  translation  to 
English  lay  readers  was  the  object  I  had 
in  view  in  asking  the  editor  to  publish 
them  in  Wales.  They  are  in  no  way 
offered  as  an  exhaustive  legal  commentary 
on  the  ordinances  themselves,  and  the 
various  points  of  interest  they  suggest  to 
the  student  of  legal  history.  Indeed,  with 
the  materials  at  our  disposal  at  present, 
such  a  commentary  would  be  impossible. 
The  West  and  South  Wales  Ordinance,  for 
instance,  tells  us  of  the  institution  of  the 
half  Welsh  half  English  jury ;  until  we 
know  how  this  jury  worked  in  practice, 
we  cannot  say  more  about  it  than  that  it 
was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Welshmen  and  Englishmen.  What  I  should 
like  to  know,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what  all 
readers  of  Wales  would  like  to  know  is, — 
how  it  worked  in  practice  ?  Did  the 
English  judges  who  came  round  take  to  it 
kindly  ?  Were  the  jury  addressed  in  both 
Welsh  and  English  ?  How  was  this 
managed  in  the  case  of  a  judge  ignorant  of 
Welsh?  What  part  did  the  interpreter 
play  ?  In  still  earlier  times,  when  he  was 
called  "  the  Latimer,"  he  was  a  person  of 
importance,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  gifts  of  land.  But  now, — 
tempora  Tnutantur, 

These  and  other  questions  we  should 
probably  be  able  to  answer  if  more 
material  were  dug  out  of  the  rich  material 
lying  at  the  Record  Office.  I  have  long  con- 
tended that  the  period  between  Edward  I. 
and  the  incorporation  statute  of  Henry  YIII. 
is,  of  the  dark  periods  of  Welsh  history, 
that  which  might  most  easily  have  light 
thrown  upon  it.  The  Record  Office 
abounds  with  material  for  the  purpose, 
only  waiting  to  be  unearthed  by  learned 
societies  with  money  at  their  command. 
The  Cymmrodorion  Society  made  a  splendid 
start,  when  they  printed  the  second  volume 
of  the  Record  series,  by  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice  in  a  great  lordship 
in  1294,  1295,  and  1296,  by  printing  the 
first  two  extant  court  rolls  of  the  great 


lordship  of  Ruthin  or  Dyffiyn  Clwyd.  J 
cannot  help  regretting,  excellent  as  are  the 
subjects  for  the  forthcoming  volumes  of 
their  series,  that  they  did  not  continue  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  a  pity  the  great 
teum  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd  was  not  also 
printed  at  length,  that  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  in  the  same 
place  seignorial  justice  and  royal  justice, 
as  administered  by  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, the  sheriff  I  hope  when  the 
Society  have  finished  the  work  they  now 
have  in  hand,  they  will  return  to  the 
Ruthin  roll.  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to 
detract  from  the  great  value  of  "the 
Extent"  as  throwing  light  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  But  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  rolls  of  the  king's  courts,  of  which 
we  still  have  so  many  left  relating  te 
Wales,  should  be  utilised  a  little  for  the 
same  end.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
"Extente"  printed  and  available  for  re- 
search. The  Government  has  printed 
several  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon,  viz., 
those  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Glamorganshire  is 
well  represented  by  these  documents, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
attempted  by  any  private  person  or  learned 
society  to  print,  with  or  without  notes,  one 
of  the  Welsh  Plea  Rolls,  which  begin  as 
early  as  1259,  and  come  down  to  1859,  or 
one  of  the  Rolls  of  Justices  in  Eyre,  com- 
mencing in  1306  and  coming  down  to  the 
year  1500.  Whoever  will  do  this, — private 
person  or  society,  —  will  do  work  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Welsh  historian, 
who  now  is  expected  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  write  history  without 
materials,  and  who  is  starving  for  facts 
whilst  his  English  confrere  is  embarrassed 
with  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from  a 
superabundance  of  wealth  of  facts. 

If  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  has  enough 
on  hand  in  other  directions,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  let  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society  turn  to  the  work.  It  will  then  be 
fulfilling  one  of  ite  original  objects,  as  jset 
forth  in  ite  prospectus,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 
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11  that  has  passed 
EJover   Wales 
lates   its   later 
irigin    from    the 
general     election 
if  1868,  when,  at 
he     Uerthyr 
?ydvil  election, 
lenry  Richard, 
he    advocate    of 
he  cause  oE  peace, 
'as  triumpt^tly 
eturned    at    the 
the  poU.     Then 
notes  of  her  real 
political  emancipation 
were   sounded.      Her  leader  at  that  time 
was    a    man   of   unquestioned   piety   and 
inte^ty.      Having    oeen    a    minister    of 
Chnst    in   former  years,   and   descending 
from   a  family  of  ministers,  he   was  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  for  giving  a  right 
direction    to    the   political   forces   of    the 
country.     In  hia  train  there  now  follow  a 
band  of  men  who  will  carry  out  his  work 
with  equal  ability,  but  who  have  on  their 
Bide  the  advanta^  of  more  youthful  years. 
There  is   nothing  more    striking    in   the 
political    education  of  the  Welsh  people 
than  the  varied  as  well  as  the  intelligent 
interest  which  is  taken  in  politica     The 
fact   that   their   interest   is    intelligent   is 
proved   by  the  frequent  visits  into  their 
midst  at  present  of  the  foremost  practical 
politicians  of  the  kingdom  on  both  sides  of 

elitics,  even  the  leaders  not  deeming  it 
neath  them  to  visit  the  people  of  the 
country.  Their  many-sided  interest  is  to 
be  seen  by  the  heeirty  sympathy  which 
they  show  with  the  cause  of  temperance,  an 
exalted  foreign  policy,  religious  equality, 
political  autonomy,  and  the  perfect  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  on  these  questions, 
the  Welsh  people  have  given  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  tne  political  li^  o£  the  country, 


|[  HE  great  wave     and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rear,  bat  ii 


the  van.  Their  instinct  for  the  ideal 
probably  give  them  a  better  ability  to  lead 
than  the  Enpish  people  have  on  abstract 
questions,  which  soon  ripen  into  practical 
questions  in  political  anairs.  Their  com- 
prehensive interest  is  probably  as  marked 
as  the  variety  of  its  subjects.  For  they 
confine  not  themselves  to  one  age  or  period, 
but  glean  their  wisdom  and  knowl^ge  of 
political  methods  from  a  far  land.  They 
confine  not  themselves  to  the  limits  of  the 
British  shores,  or  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
for  some  of  them  are  almost  as  much  at 
home  with  the  sanitary  genius  of  the 
Mosaic  period,  the  constructive  and  artistic 
policy  of  Pericles,  the  jurisprudence  of 
Rome,  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  and  the 
craft  of  Mazarin,  the  sagacious  policy  and 
financial  skill  of  a  Thiers,  the  practical  wit 
and  common  sense  of  a  Lincoln,  the  subtle 
political  method  of  a  Disraeli,  as  they  are 
with  the  administrative  excellence  of  a 
Salisbury,  or  the  great  political  construction 
of  a  Gladstone.  And  nere  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  that  it  would  serve  a 
gi'eat  purpose  if  in  each  of  the  Welsh 
University  Colleges  there  were  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
one  who  could  trace  events  to  their  causes, 
and  more  especially  could  teach  the  rising 
young  people  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  political  method  of  every  great  states- 
man that  has  ever  lived.  The  series  of 
books  on  the  great  English  statesmen  is  a 
great  help  in  this  direction. 

' '  Sooh  lives  ore  precioiu ;  not  bo  nmoh  for  all 
Of  wider  iturigbt  won  where  they  have  itriven, 

As  for  the  still  bduU  voice  with  which  they  call 
Along  the  beamy  way  from  earth  to  heaven." 

The  immunity  of  Wales  from  crime  is 
proverbial,  and  the  simplicity  and  on- 
selfishness  of  her  political  actioD  ex- 
emplary. 

Nowhere  has  the  educational  movement 
been  more  fruitful  of  good  and  a  more 
inciting  and  stronger  cause  of    emulous 
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improvement  than  in  Wales.  As  a  great 
classical  author  has  said, — 

'*  Quod  ingenuas  dedidsse  fidelitet  artes 
EmoUit  mores,  neo  siiiit  esse  feros." 

"  Education  refines  the  manners,  and  forbids 
them  to  become  brutal"  While  still 
retaining  her  hold  of  the  Bible  as  the  chief 
of  books,  Wales  is  beginning  to  recognise 
the  great  merits  and  sterling  worth  of 
other  great  works  of  the  human  mind. 
And  surely  we  will  say,  as  Milton  has  so 
nobly  said,  that  a  good  and  a  great  book  is 
immortal,  the  soul  of  the  soul,  the  best  of 
the  life  of  a  great  author.  And  as  Csesar 
says  that  the  Celts  of  old  were  in  the 
habit  of  clinging  to  the  garb  of  the  stranger 
to  ask  what  was  the  news,  so  the  Welsh 
people  of  to-day  rejoice  in  finding  a  great 
book  more  than  in  finding  great  spoil 
And  not  alone  is  Wales  indebted  to  the 
English  nation  for  her  modem  literature, 
but  also  to  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  This  will  probably  account  for  the 
sympathy  often  felt  between  the  Wekh 
and  the  French  people,  the  regard  in  which 
our  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the  channel 
are  held  by  us,  and  the  pleasure  felt  and 
evinced  at  the  development  of  their  free 
institutions,  and  our  appreciation  of  France 
as  the  home  of  so  much  of  noble  human 
art.  In  no  country  is  the  solidarity  of 
men  more  truly  felt  than  in  Wales.  We 
stretch  our  hands  of  sympathy  towards  our 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
feel  that  knowledge  makes  men  brothers, 
and  miakes  the  world  akin.  Nowhere  is 
the  command  obeyed  more  willingly  than 
among  the  Welsh  people  to  do  to  others  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  and  to  grant  to  other 
people  the  rights  which  they  enjoy  as  the 
foundation  not  alone  of  morality,  but  of 
prosperity,  happiness,  national  strength, 
and  lespect.  To  this  end  the  historians  of 
the  world  have  contributed  so  much, — 
Macauly's  History  of  England,  Motley's 
Rise  of  the  Duich  Republic,  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution,  and  bi^raphical 
studies,  such  as  Trevelyan's  Fox,  and 
Morley's  Burke  and  Bousseau,^-eagerly 
read  by  our  young  men.  Can  the 
humanizing  influence  of  Gteorge  Eliot's 
novels,  or  of  Hawthorne's  marvellous  human 
studies,  be  overlooked  here,  for  those  who 


have  read  and  studied  these  can  never  be 
the  same  again,  but  must  feel  the  power  of 
a  better  and  a  lar^r  lifa 

Next  to  Wales  love  of  righteousness  is 
her  sincere  love  of  pea»ce.  !m  this  respect 
Henry  Richard  was  a  true  mirror  of  her 
national  aspirations.  His  faithful  adhesion 
to  the  cause  through  all  vicissitudes  was 
one  great  secret  of  his  influence  in  the 
country.  And  the  same  cause  may  be 
assigned  for  the  fact  that  the  name  of  John 
Bright  is  so  honoured  and  revered  even 
now  in  the  land.  They  valued  and  highly 
esteemed  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  interests 
of  peace  in  all  its  aspects  were  near  and 
dear  to  their  heart.  And  if  in  earthly 
things  there  is  a  cert€kinty,  it  is,  that  if 
Wales,  like  Ireland  and  Scotland,  secured 
a  political  autonomy,  that  movement  would 
make  for  peace  and  international  good  will. 

None  the  less  has  the  interest  of  Wales 
been  awakened  in  the  commercial  life  and 
development  of  the  country.  Her  seaports, 
— ^Swansea,  Cardiff,  Pembroke,  and  others, 
— associated,  as  some  of  them  are,  with  the 
seats  of  her  coal  and  iron  industries,  have 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  her  commercial 
ufe.  This  has  necessitated  on  her  part  in 
some  measure  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
commercial  life,  the  causes  of  depression 
and  prosperity,  the  markets  for  selling 
and  buying,  the  causes  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  depression  of  her  industries 
has  turned  the  mind  even  of  the  ordinary 
labourer  to  the  soluticm  of  questions  vital 
to  the  life  of  the  whole  community. 
Capital  and  labour,  profit  and  wages,  the 
bearing  of  all  on  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  have  become  questions  needing 
thought  and  enquiry.  The  dependence  of 
one  country  on  another,  the  dependence  of 
one  interest  on  another,  the  inter-relation 
of  peoples  illustrated  even  in  the  smallest 
aflfairs,  reveal  to  us  at  once  the  beauty  of 
the  world's  workmanship  as  well  as  the 
moral  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and 
of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

Her  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered 
by  science  has  not  been  fully  awakened, 
though  it  has  been  aroused  by  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  science  during  the  past 
century.  There  is  no  more  antagonism 
between  science  and  religion,  they  are 
rather  servants  in  the  home  of  the  same 
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lord  and  master.  They  have  each  their 
province,  and  they  are  each  good  and 
necessary  in  their  own  way.  Science  is 
mistress  of  the  material  world,  while 
religion  is  the  science  of  the  spiritual 
consciousness.  Enough  is  it  for  us  to 
know  that  the  objects  of  both  are  good  and 
beneficial.  Extremely  applicable  therefore 
to  both  are  the  words  of  Abraham  to  Lot, — 
"Let  there  therefore  be  no  more  strife 
between  thy  shepherds  cmd  mine,  for  we 
be  brethren."  Religion  and  science  are 
the  children  of  the  same  father,  and  they 
are  alike  bent  on  the  same  beneficent  ends ; 
they  are  the  reverse  and  obverse  of  the 
same  coin  to  become  current  in  all  landa 
There  should  therefore  be  no  jealousy,  or 
pique,  or  misunderstanding  between  the 
servants  of  two  such  divine  handmaidens. 
Especially  has  the  service  of  science  been 
felt,  not  alone  in  extending  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  and  in  o;  ening  up  new 
worlds  for  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
the  human  mind,  on  sea,  on  land,  in  air, 
and  sky.  The  pleasure  and  the  delight  in 
the  discovery  of  new  laws  and  new  worlds 
has  been  incalculable,  besides  the  promise 
which  it  gives  of  future  triumphs.  We 
also  rejoice  at  the  material  good  which  has 
been  wrought  by  the  application  of  science 
to  practical  life.  "  Bind  thy  chariot  to  a 
star,"  says  Emerson.  And  that  is  what 
science  has  done  in  so  many  provinces. 
Our  industries  in  many  instances  have 
been  linked  to  the  star  of  science,  and 
great  progress  and  benefit  have  been 
experienced  from  it.  So  much  is  this  ths 
case  that  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
greatest  revolution  of  modern  times  is  the 
art  of  telegraphy.  There  is,  besides,  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  our  industries, 
and  the  art  of  deadening  pain.  These  are 
but  a  few  instalments  of  what  will  yet  be 
achieved. 

Wales  has  also  made  great  progress  in 
her  love  and  knowledge  of  art  during  the 
last  half  century,  not  to  mention  music,  in 
her  knowledge  of  painting  and  architecture. 
Her  new  public  buildings  and  places  of 
worship  are  a  proof  of  this.  If  one  wishes 
to  read  and  learn  the  character  of  the 
Welsh  peasantry,  let  him  look  at  the  public 
buildings  of  the  people,  the  places  where 
they  usually  do  and  love  to  congregate,  and 


he  will  learn  from  them  what  Welsh  thought 
is.  He  will  find  that  the  Welsh  favourite 
place  of  resort  is  not  the  theatre,  the 
music  hall,  the  ball  room,  the  saloon,  the 
house  of  amusement  or  entertainment,  but 
the  place  of  worship,  the  bumble  or  ornate 
church  or  chapel,  the  place  wherein  the 
honour  of  his  Lord  and  Master  dwelleth. 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  strength,  and 
of  their  power  an^ong  the  nationa  This 
accounts  tor  a  John  of  China,  a  Williaids 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  Caleb  Morris 
of  London,  or  a  Thomas  Jones  of  Bedford 
Chapel.  This  has  sent  forth  a  healing 
stream  of  life  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  has  made  her  citizens  sood  and 
powerful  for  good  in  the  world ;  for  within 
the  remotest  village  or  hamlet  of  the  land 
there  have  been  those  who  have  loved  the 
Lord  Qod,  and  have  honoured  the  place  of 
His  habitation. 

Along  with  the  care  for  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people  is  the  care  also 
for  the  development  of  a  vigorous  frame  as 
the  foundation  of  all  other  usef ulnesa  The 
apostolic  injunction  that  physical  exercise 
is  useful  was  never  more  applicable  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  severe  and  heavy 
mental  discipline  undergone  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  necessitates  a  care  of  the  body 
that  was  never  so  felt  before.  The  high 
mental  strain  and  tension  calls  for  healthful 
change  and  relaxation  which  must  be 
obtained  not  alone  in  change  of  mental 
occupation,  but  as  well  in  a  physical  dis- 
cipline which  will  fit  the  body  to  sustain 
the  labour  and  fatigue  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  time.  Walking,  boating,  angling, 
cricket,  mountain  climbing  serve  as  ex- 
cellent methods  of  relief  from  overwork. 
The  great  Tory  statesman  Benjamin  Disraeli 
had  for  the  comer  stone  of  his  policy  for 
many  years,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  saying, — ^^'Sanitas 
sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas,"^"  Health  above 
all,  for  health  is  all," — and  in  adopting  it, 
not  alone  did  he  follow  a  deep  and  a  pro- 
found instinct,  worthy  of  the  man  at  his 
best,  but  he  was  as  well  emphasising  a 
broad  human  principle  and  following  out 
the  best  traditions  of  his  own  race.  "  Sana 
mens  in  corpore  sano  "  has  been  from  times 
immemorial  the  great  saying  of  a  great 
people,  and  it  might  well  also  form  thQ 
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motto  of  other  peoples,  and  become  deeply 
engraven  on  their  heart.  For  the  mind 
finds  not  its  health  alone  in  its  own  exercise, 
great  and  precious  though  that  may  be, 
emphasised  as  it  is  on  every  side  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  the  healthy  exercise 
of  the  composite  nature  which  God  has 
given  us.  Intellectual  culture  may  become 
ihe  bogey  as  well  as  the  glory  of  a  people, 
the  fad  as  well  as  the  ornament  of  a  time, 
the  snare  as  well  as  the  invaluable  boon  of 
a  race,  and  it  always  most  be  so  while  un- 
accompanied by  the  healthy  development 
of  the  airhole  man.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  Christianity  makes  provision  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul,  and  that  the 
Christian  redemption  includes  within  its 
beneficent  operation  the  earthly  as  well  as 
the  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  hence  it  is 
almost  an  equal  duty  to  keep  the  body  well 
as  the  mind.  It  is  also  almost  needless  to 
cite  instances  in  proof  of  this.  Perhaps  one 
I  happen  to  remember  may  suffice,  in  de- 
livering his  rectorial  address  to  the  students 
of  Edinburgh  University,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
the  great  literary  man  of  the  century,  told 
the  students  whom  he  was  addressing  that 
the  first  thing  they  should  strive  after  was 
to  feel  well,  heil,  holy,  healthy  or  well  as 
we  say.  The  word  is  to  be  found  as  the 
root  of  our  great  word  salvation.  There  was 
no  glorying  of  valetudinarianism  or  of  the 
burning  of  the  midnight  oil,  or  of  the  pale- 
ness of  a  student,  sometimes  the  precursor 
of  consumption  as  well  as  of  eminence.  He 
rather  dwelt  on  the  need  and  on  the  re- 
ligious duty  of  a  man's  striving  after  health, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  written  a  book 
but  that  he  had  felt  ill  after  it,  and  that 
the  first  duty  he  felt  he  owed  to  himself 
and  to  others  afterwards  was  to  get  well  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  duty  he  might  well 
have  striven  to  carry  into  practice.  The 
training  of  the  body  however  is  one  which 
should  be  done  temperately  and  not  be 
carried  to  excess.  The  whole  time  or  even 
the  greater  portion  should  not  be  given  to 
it,  while  equal  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  excess  in  the  form  of  violence, 
bince  the  soul  of  education  is  the  education 
of  the  soul,  to  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the 
great  career  which  lies  before  it  in  the 
future,  it  follows  then  that  physical  dis- 
cipline and  training  should  be  regarded  as 


secondary  after  all,  as  a  means  though  a 
noble  one,  and  not  an  end,  as  a  means  of 
making  it  the  habitation  of  the  great  spirit 
which  dwells  within  it.  In  the  Greek  state 
there  was  provided  for  the  training  of  the 
citizen  a  public  bath,  gymnasium,  and 
other  means  for  the  exercise  of  the  body, 
while  in  our  own  country  we  have  libraries, 
public  halls,  parks,  public  places  both  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people  and  con- 
ducive to  their  health.  The  custom  of  men 
'of  great  wealth  and  owners  of  great 
property  making  a  presentation  of  a  beauti- 
ful park  to  a  great  town  is  alike  handsome 
and  just,  and  aims  at  solving  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  coming 
'time. 

I  The  most  remaikable  feature  in  the 
jWelsh  renaissance  has  been  the  outburst 
;among  all  classes  of  the  people  of  a  deep 
and  noble  patriotism  almost  unlookod  for 
before,  but,  when  seen,  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
.beneficial  to  the  people  themselves.  It 
must  have  lain  dormant  for  years  and 
probably  centuries.  It  slumbered  quietly 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Nobody  would 
have  suspected  its  strength,  its  power,  or 
its  tenacity.  We  knew  that  the  people 
were  attached  to  their  language,  we  knew 
of  their  devoted  love  to  their  institutions 
eisteddfodau,  and  historic  literature,  but 
we  had  not  measured  the  deep-rooted  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  that  had  its  seat  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  During  the  last  few 
years  that  feeling,  which  was  long  in  de- 
veloping, has  crystallized,  has  taken  solid 
form  and  been  embodied  in  many  ways. 
It  was  said  about  the  American  people, 
before  the  great  war  against  slavery,  that 
there  was  a  nervousness  and  a  hesitating 
manner  about  the  people  that  savoured  of 
the  feeling  that  they  were  not  at  home, 
that  they  were  not  sure  that  they  were 
treading  their  own  soil,  but  that  alter  the 
war  all  was  altered ;  instead  of  the  nervous, 
diffident,  hesitating  Yankee,  there  is  the 
shrewd,  bold,  confident,  go  ahead  American, 
who  has  felt  his  feet  under  him,  and  feels 
himself  to  be  master  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
country. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  Wales 
during  the  last  few  years  is  almost  as  great. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  been 
roused  and  awakened,  whether  at  home  or 
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abroad  the  spirit  is  evinced.  Wales  is 
springing  forward  in  her  religious,  political, 
and  educational  life.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
latent  dormant  past,  she  is  awaking  out  of 
her  long  sleep,  and  renewing  her  long  lost 
youth ;  she  is  putting  forth  her  best  energies, 
and  whether  in  Parliament,  in  her  uni- 
versity life,  or  in  her  religious  capacity, 
she  may  well  be  taken  note  of,  for  her 
future  is  not  going  to  be  as  her  past,  for 
her  heart  has  been  touched  by  the  heavenly 
Memnon,  and  she  is  not  going  soon  to  sleep 
again. 

We  hail  this  new  force  in  the  world's 
activity  as  an  augury  of  great  and  lasting 
good.  The  call  has  come  to  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  of  a  certainty  it  shall  not 
be  in  vain. 

One  thinff  we  greatly  rejoice  over,  that 
our  people  have  no  record  of  ill  behind 
them,  no  memory  of  wrong  to  mar  the 
present  good,  no  patriot's  blood  has  been 
unjustly  shed  by  an  alien  government,  no 
judicial  crime  has  been  committed  which 
provoked  a  feeling  of  vengeance  of  revenge, 
and  which  makes  reconciliation  at  best  so 
problematic  and  so  difficult.  The  memories 
of  the  past,  virtually  free  from  stain 
and  bitterness,  have  been  good  and 
gracious,  and  they  broaden  down  into  a 
nobler  and  greater  prospect  in  the  future  ; 
our  bands  are  free  and  unfettered  for  a 
work  of  conciliation  and  of  benignant 
government,  which  by  God's  help  we  shall 
do.  We  look  forward  with  determined 
hearts  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
peace,  equal  laws,  an  equitable  administra- 


tion of  the  law,  prosperity,  and  national 
unity.  And  these  things  will  we  do,  if 
God  prmit. 

What  I  would  tell  my  country  is, — "O 
nation,  rise  and  aspire,  cast  dull  cloth  and 
slumber  away,  for  great  is  thy  work  in  the 
world." 

I  will  not  close  this  brief  and  inadequate 
article  without  reminding  our  people  of 
the  need  there  is  of  keeping  our  lamps 
well  trimmed  and  our  lights  burning. 
The  spirit  of  religion  is  the  true  life  of  a 
nation,  as  was  so  well  foreseen  by  our 
forefathers,  which  they  also  laboured  to 
accomplish.  So  long  as  this  life  within  us 
is  safe,  we  also  are  safe,  and  our  influence 
shall  go  forth  from  our  midst  strengthened 
and  undiminished. 

I  wish  to  close  with  a  classical  illusion 
and  contrast.  We  have  no  Olympus  in 
Wales,  no  Jupiter  seated  on  the  mountain 
summit,  and  gods  and  godesses  doing  his 
bidding  and  carrying  messages  from  him 
to  and  fro  to  earth.  We  have  no  rivers  of 
fame  in  Wales,  no  vales  have  we  as 
renowned  as  Tempe,  no  river  as  famous  as 
Tiber.  But  we  have  in  our  midst  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  we  have  as 
guardian  angel  that  lair  child  of  God,  the 
spirit  of  religion;  and  so  long  as  our  art, 
science,  commerce,  trade,  literature,  politics, 
like  fair  maidens  in  the  house,  minister  to 
and  subserve  their  interests  to  her,  all  will 
be  well  with  us,  and  triumph  and  success 
is  assured,  our  peace  shall  flow  forth  as  a 
river,  and  our  righteousness  shall  go  forth 
into  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


ONE    OF    lEUAN    GLAN    GEIRIONNYDD'S    HYMNS. 


*'  *RvDy*n  s^yll  ar  dymheatlog  Ian 
Fr  hen  larddonen  ddu" 


T  STAKD  on  Jordan's  stormy  bank 

His  darkling  flood  is  nigh, — 
Ah,  can  my  yearning  gaze  beyond 
Fair  Canaan's  hills  descry  ?  ' 

A  fitful  gleam  of  vine-clad  lawns 
Breaks  on  my  straining  eyes 

Bich  clusters  of  no  earthly  grape 
On  trees  of  Paradise  I 
Ljndon,  8ept  let,  1895. 


O  happy  land  I  where  never  sin, 

Nor  anguish  comes,  nor  woe, 
But  streams  of  pure  and  perfect  bh'ss 

As  milk  and  honey  flow, — 

There  never-ending  day  is  found 

Hid  by  no  pall  of  night. 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  but  Qod  Himself 

Its  all-Bufficing  Light. 

J.  P.  Owjosr, 


THE    PRINCE    OF    THE    FAIRY    TALE. 


By  W.  H.  Kebsey,  Newport. 
[All  Rightb  Rbsbbyed.] 


I. 


OLWEN,  in  an  idle  mood  and  disinclined 
for  exertion  during  the  afternoon 
heat,  felt  glad  of  the  shade  afforded  by  the 
portico  erected  at  the  doorway  leading  into 
the  habitable  part  of  the  mill.  Inside  the 
dwelling  was  stagnant  atmosphere  ;  ex- 
terior rife  seemed  dead;  and  the  large 
mill-sails  were  devoid  of  any  semblance  of 
motion.  Solar  rays,  heated,  powerful,  fell 
from  a  vault  of  unflecked  ethereal  blue  to 
spread  supernal  brightness  over  the  land- 
scape. The  whitened  shell  of  the  mill, 
conspicuous  upon  the  bare  summit  of  the 
narrow  ridge,  reflected  a  dazzling  glare 
painful  to  behold  ;  and  which  brought  the 
building  into  such  prominence  as  to  eclipse 
the  more  modest  attempt  to  shine  made  by 
a  solitary  square  church- tower  standing 
upon  a  bend  of  the  height,  some  hundreds 
of  yards  away.  The  mill-portal  facing 
south-west  overlooked  a  rotund  valley, 
whose  considerable  girth  was  enclosed  by 
thickly  wooded  hill-spurs  trending  more  or 
lesa  with  the  course  of  a  tidal  river,  the  Usk, 
winding  through  the  vale.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  mill  gave  prospect  of  land  gently 
declining  to  a  long  stretch  of  swampy  level, 
umbrageous,  at  either  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Usk,  forming  the  shore  where  Severn 
sea  commenced  narrowing  into  river  Severn. 
Olwen  was  lost  in  dreamy  contemplation 
of  the  picturesque,  and  realised  the  scenery 
more  as  a  poetic  whole  than  as  a  beautiful 
presentment  made  up  of  a  hundred  bits 
equally  charming.  The  descent  from  the 
mill  westward  was  covered  with  tall 
seed-laden  grasses,  bracken,  and  flowering 
gorse ;  trailing  and  climbing  briars,  blossom- 
covered,  and  woodbine;  and  patches  of 
foxgloves  interspersing  gorgeous  colouring 
among  ragged  thickets  and  brushwood ; 
the  hillside  looking  snowy  and  glistening 
where  large  white  daisies  most  congregated. 
This  wealth  of  hue,  blending  harmoniously 
with  a  multitude  of  green  shades  of  nodding 
plume  and  twining  tendril,  assumed  less 


distinct  proportions  as  the  river  bank  was 
reached.  There,  a  carpet  grew,  of  shorter 
grass  and  smaller  flowers.  There,  yellows 
were  predominant;  with  the  toning  deep 
purple  of  a  species  orchidaceous ;  and 
among  the  varied  reeds  flaunted  companion 
tints  of  sdsthetic  iris.  Vegetation  ended 
sharply  along  the  edges  of  the  river  mud, 
exposed  by  a  retiring  tide  and  glaring 
whitish  in  the  sunlight.  Beyond  the  mud 
on  the  further  bajik  a  luxuriant  growth 
again  commenced ;  increasing  in  richness 
and  tone,  spreading  flank  and  flank  and 
advancing  to  tower  m  dense  woodland  over 
hillock  and  excresence  until  a  long,  hard 
hill-line  shut  in  the  view. 

At  the  foot  of  the  incline,  immediately 
below  the  mill,  the  red  shingled  roofs  of 
Isca  glowed  in  the  sunshine ;  which  flashed 
again  on  blazoned  sign  and  decorated  gable 
adorning  the  fronts  of  houses  in  the  main 
street.  The  river,  winding  past  the  town 
and  running  hard  by  the  castle,  combined 
with  strong  walls  to  complete  a  circle 
protecting  the  marchland  borough  against 
depredatory  incursions  of  hostile  Welsh ; 
at  this  period  a  nation  in  upset  and  in  total 
collapse  after  desperate,  futile  struggling 
for  independence  under  the  red  dragon  of 
Owen  Glendower. 

Olwen's  contemplation  of  the  sunlit  valley 
absorbed  her  to  a  drowsy  state.  Becoming 
aware  of  her  growing  tendency  to  nod  in 
the  warm  shade,  she  roused  herself  and 
stepped  across  the  shadow-line  into  the 
sunlight.  There  she  stood,  a  dainty,  robed 
figure,  with  qpe  hand  raised  to  shield  blue 
eyes  from  the  glare,  the  other  hand  resting 
upon  the  crown  of  her  head,  fingers  dis- 
tended in  slight  protection  over  the  thick 
black  wavy  strands  rippling  down  in  orderly 
disorder  to  below  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
roving  about  the  hillside  discovered  cattle 
half  buried  in  the  brake  or  standing  under 
cover  of  leafy  branches ;  shaking  their 
heads,  twitching  their  ears,  and  flicking 
long  tails  about  in  endeavour  to  dismiss 
swarming,  tormenting  flies.    Now  and  agaia 
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the  white  back  of  a  sheep  raised  above  the 
bracken.  From  beneath  dingy  hawthorns, 
or  out  of  the  depths  of  the  straggling 
furze^  proceeded  occasional  cries  of  goats. 
Remarking  two  of  these  animals  in  the  fern 
close  by,  Olwen  pouted  ripe  lips  to  whistle 
shrilly.  The  goats  raced  up  to  her  and 
sported  about  her  like  dogs ;  uprearing  to 
her  front,  skipping  after  her  when  she  made 
movements  piavfully  protestive  against 
such  over  familiarity.  She  sat  down  in 
the  grass  and  commenced  to  fondle  one  of 
them ;  the  while  being  amused  at  the  per- 
ceptible jealousy  of  tne  other,  and  by  the 
wiles  the  animal  practised  to  obtain  a  share 
of  endearment.  Olwen  laughed  merrily  as 
the  neglected  one  lowered  his  head,  and 
with  slow   advance  and  swaying  frontal 

Erepared  to  do  battle  with  an  usurping 
rother.  The  maiden's  quick  word  and 
outstretched  arm  restored  good  humour; 
a  minute  later  the  animal  ha^  settled  down 
beside  her. 

Occupied  in  her  diversion  of  feeding  the 
goats  with  single  blades  of  grass,  Qlwen 
noticed  no  unusual  vicinal  commotion.  Had 
she  been  less  engros^eJ,  her  ordinarily 
active  eyes  might  have  detected  signs  which 
would  have  made  known  to  her  that  some 
being  was  ascending  through  the  brake. 
Ever  and  anon  a  bird,  uttering  harsh  note, 
would  break  cover;  startled  cows  would 
move  position ;  or  sheep  would  bound 
out  and  away,  as  only  those  long-tailed 
mountaineers  could.  The  directness  of  this 
line  of  movement  and  its  inclination  to- 
wards her  might  have  suggested  a  person 
seeking  the  mill.  However,  as  Olwen  was 
unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  other  in- 
dividual than  herself,  she  was  somewhat 
suprised  to  see  a  young  man  come  into  view 
from  behind  an  adjacent  hawthorn.  The 
goats  ran  away  from  Olwen'p  side  with  a 
frightened  air. 

The  stooping  man  paused  beside  the 
bush,  laughing  so  immoderately  as  to  cause 
him  to  drop  one  hand  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  support  his  weakening  body. 

Olwen  quickly  recovered  countenance, 
and  affected  equanimity. 

"Oh!"  said  she.  "Tis  thou,  David. 
Didst  think  to  alarm  me  ?  Thou  hast  gone 
to  a  deal  of  trouble  for  naught ;  unless  the 
starting  of  my  two  pets  be  counted." 


David  kept  his  position  with  his  manner, 
and  arrested  her  glance  as  their  eyes  met. 

"  I'  faith,"  he  remarked,  "  but  I  am  mis- 
took an'  I  did  not  rouse  some  qualms  within 
thee.  Now,  indeed  and  indeed ;  did  I 
not?" 

Inwardly  infected  with  his  merriment, 
Olwen  all  but  lost  control  over  her  features 
Then  anger  seemed  to  kindle  within  her, 
and  her  look  grew  severe. 

*•  Dost  doubt  me,  sirrah  ? "  she  returned ; 
and  rose  to  her  feet  apparently  deeply 
offended,  turned  her  back  on  him,. and 
commenced  a  retreat  into  the  mill. 

David  darted  alongside  of  her. 

"  Nay,  Olwen ;  thou  dost  not  understand 
me  aright.  'Twas  but  my  jest.  An'  it  hath 
offended  thee,  then  I  crave  thy  pardon." 

Her  eyes  blazed  on  him. 

**I  will  not  pardon  thee;  so  thore!" 
And  she  hurried  indoors. 

David,  with  bent  head  and  rueful  counten? 
ance,  slowly  followed  her;  paused  in  the 
doorway  and  leant  a  negligent  attitude 
against  the  door-post. 

Olwen  was  perched  upon  a  high  stool 
near  the  open  lattice.  ThK>ugh  the  space 
had  stolen  in  a  flower-bearing  branch  of 
the  Provence  rose  growing  outside ;;  and  the 
girl  bent  over  the  purple  blossoms  till  their 
reflected  hue  blended  with  and  darkened 
the  damask  of  her  cheeks. 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  and 
seeing  Olwen  so  utterly  unmindful  of  his 
presence,  David  advanced  across  the  rush- 
strewn  floor.  He  stood  close  beside  Olwen ; 
looked  into  her  face  as  though  he  would 
divine  her  mood.  .    < 

She  turned  calm  features  and  cold  eyes 
up  to  him. 

"  Well  ?"  she  queried. 

He  made  effort  to  laiigh,  but  the  souad 
came  strangely  through  his  lips, — her  sur- 
prised look  checked  humour  in  his  throat 
He  offered  no  answer ;  only  stood  there,-^^ 
five  feet  ten  of  puzzled  humanity. 

"  Well  ? "  she  repeated  ;  still  retaining 
that  calm,  clear  gaze. 

'*  Nothing — save  that  I  came  to  see  thee." 

"And  now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art 
satisfied  ? " 

"  Ay— only— " 

"  Only,  what,  pry  thee  ? "  .  i 

"  Marry,  Olwen,  thou'rt  in  a,n  ill  mood  ! 
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Methought  'twould    gladden    thee  to  see 
>» 


me. 


She  jumped  down  from  the  stool  and 
faced  him  ;  indignation  lending  importance 
to  her ;  notwithstanding  which  she  looked 
such  a  small  body  beside  his  big  form. 

"  Ay — marry  it  is,  indeed/  she  said. 
**  Thou  didst  think  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  thee ;  so,  to  prepare  me  for  thy  visit, 
thou  didst  test  my  fears.  That  done,  thou 
wouldist  e'en  attend  me  here, — unasked, 
forsooth, — and 'make  me  gladsome  withal 
by  thy  choice  remarks  on  my  temper. 
Pretty  behaviour  in  any  visitor  !  But  there, 
thou  presumest  on  friendship,  I  ween." 

"  Thou'rt  unkind,  Olwen.  Or  is  it  that 
thou  art  unthoughtful  ?  Yea,  mayhap  'tis 
that;  and  little  ye  wot  how  grievously 
thy  speech  doth  wound.  Thou'rt  a  wilful 
wench ;  and  when  set  upon  mischief,  'tis 
little  reck  thou  givest  to  the  object  ye 
torment" 

Olwen  made  a  step  backward,  then  placed 
her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  threw  back  her 
head  to  look  up  saucily  into  David  s  face. 

"  Hoity,  toity  ! "  she  cried.  "  Thou  dost 
preach  amain.  Good  Father  David,  thy 
benediction.  What !  Hast  forgot  thy 
Latin  ?  Oh,  fie,  fie  !  Art  only  some  poor 
shaven  and  shorn  brother  that  must  needs 
preach  to  live." 

"  Olwen.     This  is  beyond  bearing ! " 

"Thy  rebuke,  good  father,  doth  break 
me.  Alas  is  me,  that  I  feel  the  fulness  of 
thy  wrath  !  I  trow  ye  to  be  of  the  church 
militant.  Spare  me,  ghostly  warrior.  An' 
thy  blows  be  as  weighty  as  thy  words,  I 
am  utterly  destroyed."  And  she  raised 
clasped  hand  in  mock  supplication. 

At  her  first  words,  David  moved  uneasily, 
and  his  eyes  searched  her  face.  Some- 
thing in  the  girl's  manner  dismissed  his 
interior  fretting  and  prompted  the  daring. 
He  seized  her  uplifted  hands  in  one  of  his, 
while  his  other  arm  clasped  her  round  the 
waist,  and  before  she  realised  his  intention 
he  had  stooped  and  kissed  her, — not  stop- 
ping at  the  once. 

"Oh!— oh!  Nay,  but— oh!"  Olwen 
struggled  wildly  in  his  fi-.ms. 

Before  releasing  her,  David  lifted  her 
from  the  ground  and  raised  her  above  his 
head,  holding  h^r  at  arms  length  to  see  her 
flushed  face  and  to  laugh  heartily.    When 


he  set  her  down  upon  the  ground,  injured 
dignity  posseased  her,  and  for  a  moment 
her  threatening  arm  looked  like  striking 
him.  Her  attitude  moved  him  to  a  fallen 
face ;  and  the  tenderness  his  eyes  revealed 
so  melted  Olwen  that  her  arm  dropped. 
Another  instant  and  an  involuntary  motion 
towards  him  with  softened  features  bent 
him  over  her.  Her  glance  stole  up  to  his 
face  close  to  hers.  Their  eyes  met.  Then 
her  laughter  rippled  through  the  room. 

Seating  herself  upon  a  form,  she  over- 
looked the  lazy  stretch  of  his  length  on  the 
rushes  at  her  feet.  He  played  with  one 
hand  of  hers  which  hung  loosely  down 
beside  her. 

"Thou  art  daring,  David,  to  come  here, 
to  the  mill." 

"I  would  dare  a-much  to  see  thee, 
sweeting,"  he  replied. 

Olwen's  smile  beaming  on  him  deepened 
into  quiet,  contented  laughter.  One  little 
hand  passed  lingeringly  through  his  crisp, 
black  locks :  the  other  hand  clasped  around 
digits  caressing  it. 

"  Thou  wouldst  get  a  sore  rating,  an'  my 
father  were  to  return  and  find  thee  dallying 
here,"  quoth  she. 

"  Dallying,  forsooth ! " 

"  Ay,  dallying.  Dost  think  I  believe  thee 
to  be  so  proper  a  lad.  Nay,  nay,  master 
David ;  I  have  not  been  a-sleeping  under 
any  new  moon." 

"  I  marvel,  then ;  for  'twas  the  earliest 
dew  that  blossomed  thy  cheeka" 

She  gave  a  little  tug  at  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

"  Out,  vanity-monger,"  she  cried.  "  Take 
thy  baggage  elsewhere.  'Tis  no  country 
wench  smirks  under  thy  conceits."  She 
glanced  down  upon  his  upturned  face. 
"  Ay — thy  baggage,  and  thyself ;  ere  my 
father  come  back.  Also  the  good  dame,  my 
mother,  will  return  anon  from  the  town." 

David  drew  a  handful  of  rushes  together, 
arranged  them  underneath  him,  and  re- 
clined more  at  his  ease. 

"  The  dame  and  I  be  good  friends  enow," 
he  said,  carelessly. 

"  Verily,  I  believe  thee.  Thou  knowest, 
none  better,  how  to  reach  the  goodwife's 
ears  with  pretty  speeches." 

"As  for  thy  father,"  went  on  David, 
ignoring  Olwen's  remark ;  "  he,  heaven  de- 
fend him,  is  in  great  esteem  with  himself 
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and  the  world ;  and  doth  hold  forth  a-main 
down  at  the  hostelry.  I'll  warrant  me,  host 
Gilbert's  ale  will  wag  his  tongue  from  now 
until  sunset ;  maybe  after." 

"He  is  at  the  'Leathern  Bottle/  dost 
say?" 

"  Ay." 

01  wen  rose  and  paced  impatient  steps 
about  the  room. 

"I  knew  how  'twould  be,"  she  said, 
irritably.  "  The  starveling  he  set  out  with 
hath  enticed  him  to  a  driuKing  bout.  Had 
I  been  more  chary,  the  loafer  had  been 
Qhown  the  door  betimes." 

"  Of  whom  dost  speak  ? "  questioned  David. 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  beaten  me,  now.  I  wot 
not  the  man  for  other  than  a  vagabond. 
H^e  is  a  long-limbed  shepherd  fellow  ;  whose 
dirty  jerkin  is  only  shamed  by  his  hosen. 
And  his  face — Ugh  !  Goodness !  Never 
saw  I  such  a  filthy  cur.  How  my  father 
could  abide  him  is  past  my  understanding. 
Yet,  the  pair  be  well  enough  met.  Didst 
set  eyes  on  them  in  the  town  ? " 

"  Them  ?    Thy  father  and  another  ? " 

"Ay,  indeed.  A  shepherd,  the  other 
called  himself.  'Twas  an  unkempt  hind; 
and  looked  a  rascal  to  boot" 

David  threw  a  rush-dart  at  Olwen.  She 
caught  it  deftly,  though  in  a  preoccupied 
manner. 

"  Prythee,  sit  down,"  said  David. 
"  Thou'rt  as  fidgety  as  a  weathercock  in  a 
March  wind." 

"  Didst  see  them,  dolt  ?"  demanded  Olwen 
irritably,  not  noticing  his  request. 

"Nay,  NAY,  nay!  By'r  lady,  thou'rt 
testy  to-day.  'Tis  the  weather,  mayhap." 
He  laboriously  raised  himself  to  his  feet. 
"  'Tis  little  use  a-trying  to  brave  hot  weather 

a^d  thy  warm  words.    I "    He  paused. 

Sounds  outside  caught  the  ears  of  both. 
They  exchanged  meaning  glances. 

"  There  !  I  said  how  'twould  be,"  quoth 
Olwen.  "  'Tis  my  father  returned.  Hear 
him  shouting  at  the  dogs.  In  the  front, 
too.  Now  what  will  we  do  ? "  A  hasty 
glance  round  the  room  rested  her  eyes  upon 
a  door,  half-open,  leading  into  what  looked 
like  a  pantry,  wherein  was  revealed  a 
ladder  ascending  to  an  upper  story.  "  Up 
there  !  Haste  thee  ! "  she  cried.  **  Quietly, 
now ;  I  can  hear  him  coming." 

As  Master  Evans,  the  miller,  entered  at 


the  hall-door,  his  daughter  came  out  of  the 
pantry,  carrying  a  broom  in  her  hand ; 
domestic  industry  absorbed  her. 


II. 


David  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  found 
himself  in  a  small  dimly  illumined  room, 
divided  by  a  partition  from  a  larger 
chamber,  and  occupied  by  a  chaotic  collection 
of  agricultural  implements,  disused  mill- 
stones, pieces  of  timber,  old  sacks,  coils  of 
rope,  and  bundles  of  hemp, — a  miscellany 
rural,  and  strictly  local.  A  fiight  of  wooden 
steps  ranged  against  the  wall  pointed  th^ 
way  to  upper  regions  of  the  mill.  David 
availed  himself  of  the  means  thus  offered 
for  further  exploration  ;  thereby  he  attained 
to  the  floor  of  a  large  loft,  and  which  was 
partially  filled  with  sacks  of  com  and  bales 
of  hay.  Much  straw  was  heaped  about  and 
strewed  the  floor.  There  was  but  scanty 
light;  and  an  intolerable  heat  and  stufli- 
ness  that  was  oppressive. 

After  David  had  examined  holes  and 
comers  of  the  loft,  he  made  a  seat  of  a  heap 
of  straw  beside  a  long  aperture  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  light  came.  From  hence 
he  obtained  a  wide  exterior  view.  In- 
disposed to  receive  impressions  of  the 
prospect  he  overlooked,  he  fell  to  focussing 
the  mind's  eye  on  his  own  position ;  asking 
himself  how  and  when  he  should  be  able 
to  take  an  unmolested  departure  from  the 
mill  Presently  his  reverie  was  disturbed 
by  a  rustling  sound  among  the  straw  in  the 
gloom  of  a  far  comer.  David  cocked  his 
head  to  listen.  Hearing  no  repetition  of 
the  stir,  his  mind  argued  rats;  perhaps 
a  cat  He  called  softly, — "  puss  !  puss ! " 
Nothing  feline  presented  itself.  David  re- 
sumed his  meditation.  Anon  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  a  sigh,  or  a  breath  drawn, 
or  a  sound  near  akin.  He  stood  up  and 
peered  into  tl  e  comer.  **  Puss,  puss,  puss," 
he  coaxed.  It  was  enticement  in  vain. 
Following  a  second  look  and  a  keen  glance 
over  his  shoulder  he  again  reclined  upon 
the  straw  couch. 

A  broad  sunbeam  obtaining  entry  through 
the  rent  David  gazed  out  at  fell  athwart  his 
body  ;  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  its 
wa4mg  influence,  together  with  the. re- 
laxing  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  made  his 
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eyes  heavy.  'Twas  his  usual  ill  hap,  he 
mused  slowly,  that  had  got  him  into  this 
fix.  Why  had  Master  Evans  returned  so 
soon  ?  David  wished  to  goodness  that  the 
miller  would  take  his  speedy  departure;  if 
only  for  so  long  as  would  enable  the  caged 
one  to  break  restraining  bars.  Would 
Mistress  Olwen  find  opportunity  to  visit 
him  for  awhile  ?  Sweet  Olwen.  A  pert 
lass ;  albeit  good,  and  tender-hearted.  In- 
deed and  indeed,  she .     David's  mind 

became  blank,  and  his  head  declined.  A 
renewed  slight  crisp  rustling  of  disturbed 
straw  in  the  far  comer  did  not  trouble  the 
dozer.  It  was  only  when  a  floor-board 
creaked  near  his  head  that  he  sprang  up 
and  closed  a  wrestler's  grip  round  the  tall 
figure  of  a  man  that  had  stolen  on  him 
unawares. 

A  round  oath  from  one ;  an  exclamation 
from  the  other ;  not  another  word ;  the 
twain  swaying,  twisting,  and  gi*appling 
arms  and  legs  together  in  a  fierce  struggle 
for  the  mastery.  David  waxed  furious 
when  his  antagonist  bent  him  back  by 
force  and  weight  and  crushed  him  against 
the  wall.  His  mad  rage  temporarily 
doubled  his  strength,  and  he  regained  an 
upright  position.  Then  he  tried  a  wrestling 
trick.  It  was  instantly  counteracted,  and 
to  his  cost;  inasmuch  as  before  he  could 
recover  a  firm  body  hold  he  was  tripped 
up,  and  fell  backward  with  a  thud  upon 
the  floor,  his  opponent  upon  top  of  him. 
The  man  unlocked  his  hands  beneath 
David,  working  his  advantage  until  he  had 
pinned  Davids  arms  to  the  floor,  and 
was  kneeling  over  that  worthy's  prostrate 
form. 

They  had  fallen  near  to  the  light,  and 
David  ground  his  teeth  and  glared  up  at 
the  thin,  purple,  perspiring  face  of  him 
proved  victor.  Although  the  man  looked 
attenuated,  hollow  in  the  cheeks,  long 
haired,  and  uncleanly,  there  was  that 
about  him,  in  the  calm  set  of  his  features, 
their  cast  and  deep-set  lines,  that  prompted 
David's  rapid,  hoarsely  spoken  query, — 

«  Who  art  thou  ? " 

The  other  searched  David's  face  with 
keen  eyes;  filled  panting  lungs  before 
answering, — 

''  I  am  a  Welshman — as  you  are." 

Neither  spoke  again  for  a  time.    The 


man  held  David  tight  until  his  rage  was 
abated,  then  released  him  and  baae  him 
rise  to  his  feet. 

The  pair  eyed  each  other  in  silence. 
Gradually  David's  look  of  dogged  defiance 
was  dissolved  under  the  potency  of  the 
stranger's  composed  demeanour. 

"Who  art  thou?"  repeated  David,  at 
last  "  Thou'rt  no  shepherd,  I'll  warrant — 
spite  of  thy  garb;  and  thou  talkest  like 
none  but  a  clerk." 

The  other,  continuing  a  steady  gaze, 
made  no  reply. 

"I  have  heard  about  thee,"  went  on 
David.  "Thou  wert  with  Master  Evans 
this  forenooa  Seeing  that  he  knows 
thee,  he  hath  perchance  granted  thee  let  to 
sleep  here  awhile." 

"  rercbance  he  hatL" 

"Mistress  Olwen  was  of  a  mind  that 
thou  hadst  ta'en  her  good  sire  on  a  drinking 
bout." 

"It  would  appear  that  Mistress  Olwen 
holds  a  poor  opinion  of  me,"  said  the  man 
gravely. 

David  scanned  him  up  and  down. 

"  Dost  wonder  at  it  ?  Thou  lookest  sorry 
wastrel  enough,"  he  remarked. 

The  strange  man  cast  a  look  on  himself. 

"Your  words  are  not  far  wide  of  the 
mark,  my  friend,"  said  he.  "  Sure  I  am  a 
sorry  wastrel — the  pity  on't." 

David  appeared  interested.  Some  in- 
flection of  regret  in  the  man's  voice  struck 
on  his  ear&    He  listened  for  more. 

The  stranger  recovered  himself  after  a 
short  spell  of  thought.  He  read  sympathy 
in  David's  bearing. 

"You  like  me,  mine  enemy,"  quoth  he, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Verily,  thy  manner  disposeth  me 
favourably  towards  thee,"  replied  David. 
"Thou'rt  no  viUein,  I  take  it.  Methinks 
thou  wouldst  be  more  at  home  in  silken 
doublet  and  fine  hosen,  or  even  in  the 
harness  of  belted  knight,  than  in  that  greasy 
jerkin." 

"You  are  sharp  witted,  brother  Welsh- 
man.   Are  you  of  these  parts  ? " 

"Ay,  of  Isca;  which  lies  some  way  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

"  Come  you  of  the  right  stock,  friend  ? 
Is  your  pedigree  from  the  princes  ? " 

"  Yea,  indeed"   And  David  went  through 
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a  long  geanealogical  list,  stopping  breath- 
less at  the  last  "  ap." 

"Your  hand,  friend,"  said  the  stranger. 

David  complied  without  hesitation. 

The  man  made  motion  to  David  to 
follow  his  example  and  find  a  seat  upon 
the  straw.  They  settled  themselves,  the 
best  of  f rienda 

"  How  move  the  Welsh  hereabout  ? " 
asked  David's  compauion. 

The  young  man's  aspect  gre^  more 
serious. 

"  But  tardily,"  he  answered. 

"  How." 

"  Why,  since  the  prince's  cause  hath  gone 

awry .'*    He  paused  to  shoot  a  glance 

into  the  other's  face. 

The  meaning  thereof  was  interpreted. 

"  Nay,  fear  me  not,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  am  with  the  prince — ^to  the  death." 

David  nodded,  and  continued, — 

'*  Art  aware  that  since  the  prince's 
friends  rose  here  in  Gwent,  a  year  a-gone, 
there  hath  been  little  pefiu^e  for  Welshmen 
in  the  neighbourhood — or  elsewhere  for 
that  matter.  The  knight,  Sir  Edward 
Charlton,  doth  make  things  very  hard  for 
those  holding  land  of  him ;  even  more  so 
those  whom  he  doth  wot  to  belong  to 
northern  families.  He  doth  grind  them 
down  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  nor  will 
abate  one  tittle  of  rent.  How  doth  he 
reckon  on  it  that  we  be  able  to  make 
fruitful  the  land  after  the  laying  waste 
and  searing  of  gone  years  ?  These  march 
lands  be  spoiled  for  us;  ay,  even  till  the 
time  of  our  children's  children." 

As  David  progressed  with  his  recital,  the 
man  beside  him  grew  restless,  appearing  to 
chafe  inwardly;  then  rose  and  started  an 
agitated  pacing  with  folded  arms. 

"Heaven's  will  be  done,"  he  said  when 
David  finished.  "It  is  our  lot. — And — 
yet — /"  he  reflected  aloud  to  himself,  quite 
forgetful  of  David's  presence.  "  How  was 
it  to  be  avoided  ?  How  else  to  harry  those 
English  brutes  than  io  prick  the  blood 
from  out  their  quarters?  And  in  the 
doing  on't,  how  we  have  suffered.  Have 
we  not  drawn  our  own  blood, — our  heart's 
blood, — so  that  the  land  is  sodden,  and 
stinks  of  it.  It  lies  under  the  sky  and 
cries  aloud  to  God;  so  loudly  that  the 
wailings  strike  the  roof  of  heaven  and  fall 


down  about  mine  ears.  God  of  my  fathers ! 
have  I  not  striven  for  the  people  ?  Have 
I  not  fought,  and   bled,  with  the  rest  ? 

And    of    what    avail  !    what    avail ! 

Harry,  doubly,  trebly  harry  these  Saxon- 
Norman-bred  devils;  they, have  ever  killed 
the  best  in  us ! "  He  stopped.  His  face, 
distorted  by  emotion,  and  which  had  been 
upturned  as  though  he  were  addressing  the 
Deity,  nor  was  aware  of  the  shingles  over- 
head, relaxed  suddenly,  and  he  took  a  sharp 
turn  on  his  heel  to  front  David.  He  forced 
a  faint  smile  at  sight  of  that  individual's 
look  of  awe.  "  Tou  are  mazed,  my  friend. 
My  mood  carried  me  away.  Strength  of 
mind  hath  deserted  me  these  many  days, — 
strength  of  body  nearly.  'Tis  ill  talking 
or  fit;hting  on  an  empty  stomach  ? " 

"Art  a-hungered,"  cried  David.  "I'll 
away  to  01  wen  for  some " 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend ;  stay  thy  feet. 
I  shall  be  fed  in  good  time.  Sit  down, 
prythee,  along  with  me." 

But  David  could  not  rest  himself,  and 
was  on  his  feet  again  in  less  than  a  minute. 
His  troubled  features  indexed  perturbation. 

"  Who  art  thou  ? "  he  inquired  earnestly. 
"  Art  some  lordly  follower  of  the  prince's, 
disguised  as  a  shepherd  ?  I  have  heard 
tell  that  the  Glendower's  faithful  adherents 
be  under  the  ban  of  king  Henry.  He  doth 
call  them  traitors ;  and  doth  put  a  price  on 
their  heads.  If  ye  be  one  of  them,  good 
sir,  tell  me.  I  will  aid  thy  escape, — at  any 
cost  whatsoever." 

The  man  stood  up,  laid  a  hand  upon 
each  of  David's  shoulders,  and  looked 
kindly  into  his  face. 

"  At  any  cost  whatsoever  ? "  he  repeated 
in  inquiry. 

"  I  have  said  it,"  answered  David  coldly. 

"  Nay,  good  friend,  kind  friend,  believe 
me ;  I  doubted  you  not ;  I  did  not  doubt 

you,  save  only .     Look  you,  these  are 

wary    times,    good .      What    is    your 

name  ? " 

"  David  ap  John,  an'  it  please  thee.  Now 
thine  own,  sir  ? " 

"  Owen  Glendower." 

David  gave  a  little  start.  A  look  into 
the  dignified  face  before  him  convinced  him 
that  he  had  heard  the  truth.  He  dropped 
down  on  one  knee  and  seized  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  his  prince. 
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Daring  the  courde  of  ensuing  conversa' 
tion,  David  told  Sir  Owen  of  many  hard- 
ships undergone,  and  of  severe  trials  being 
bravely  met,  by  impecunious  dwellers  on 
the  southern  marches.  Villagers  were  toil- 
ing to  reclaim  to  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
and  the  spade,  districts  and  tracts  which 
had  lain  waste  for  years.  Border  towns- 
men were  renovating  dismantled  edifices 
and  half-ruined  townships  in  neighbour- 
hoods that  had  stood  in  the  path  of  war. 
Reaction  was  afoot ;  in  movement  slow, 
almost  imperceptible,  but  certain. 

Not  a  few  of  David's  remarks,  unconscious 
though  he  was  of  it,  stirred  up  bitterness 
withm  the  outlawed  prince.  Many  a  trifling 
sentence  racked  Sir  Owen  with  regrets. 
The  whole  tale  was  but  a  repetition  of 
numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
had  reached  his  ears  during  his  fugitive 
wanderings.  And  the  knowledge  caused 
intermittant  bleeding  at  his  heart.  There 
was  not  a  single  suffering  countryman  who 
had  not  a  niche  in  that  tortured  heart ;  so 
full  of  sad  memories,  so  reminiscent  of 
misfortunes  heaped  up,  of  many  fresh  be- 
ginnings and  hopeless  endings.  He  had 
planned,  he  had  hazarded ;  he  had  warred, 
had  won,  had  lost ;  had  staked  all  for  the 
good  of  bis  country,  for  the  freeing  of  his 
nation,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
dynasty,  the  sustaining  of  tottering  house- 
hold gods,  the  renewing  of  racial  habits  and 
customs;  in  total,  for  the  love  of  father- 
land,— and  he  told  himself  that  he  had 
failed,  and  was  become  an  outcast,  a  man 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  narboured  one  consoling 
thought, — one  verdant  spot  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  his  despair, — the  assurance  that  he 
was  beloved  of  the  Welsh ;  and  he  in- 
formed himself  that,  given  the  means,  the 
opportunity,  of  re-organizing  his  scattered 
forces  and  recruiting  their  strength,  he 
would,  unhesitatingly,  raise  his  standard 
and  lead  an  oppressed  people  to  further 
strenuous  endeavour  for  liberty. 

All  these  reflections  arone  in  a  line  with 
the  thread  of  David's  narrative ;  gradually 
changing  tenor  as  various  heads  came  under 
discussion.  Finally  the  converse  touched 
on  David's  self ;  and  he  was  engaged  in 
recounting  how  he  met  Mistress  Olwen  that 
afternoon,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  object 


of  his  speech  pushed  up  an  inquiring  face 
through  the  opening  in  the  floor. 

"  What's  this,  an'  it  pleaf>e  ye  ? "  she  cried, 
as  her  foot  left  the  topmost  step  and  planted 
upon  the  floor.  **  Thou,  David,  with  that 
unsavoury  shepherd !  I  wonder  at  thy 
choice  of  company,  David.  Come  hither ; 
get  thee  down ;  quick.  And,  look  ye,  hie 
thee  away  with  haste.  My  father  is  in  the 
mill ;  in  the  grinding-room,  next  the  one 
below  us.  Tread  thy  softest."  The  next 
instant  her  face  blanched.  The  hearing 
of  sounds  underneath  deprived  her  oi 
speech. 

The  trio  listened  in  silence  to  the  noise 
of  the  unbarrinor  of  a  door  in  the  room 
beneath  them.  Then  a  man's  heavy  tread 
crossed  the  boards,  and  his  feet  rasped  and 
scraped  as  he  ascended  the  wooden  stair- 
way. Never  was  mortal  more  astonished 
than  was  Master  Evans,  the  miller,  when 
his  head  rose  above  the  floor-level  and  he 
beheld  the  occupants  of  the  loft. 

"  Saint  David  and  the  Holy  Company 
protect  me  !  '  he  gasped.  "  What  to  good- 
ness  ."    He  clambered  up  the  remaining 

step,  and  stood,  a  fat  body  upon  short,  thick 
legs,  facing  the  group;  his  oval  sunburnt 
face,  rimmed  with  hair-stubble,  pictured 
gaping  wonderment ;  his  eyes  widened  to 
circles.  No  amount  of  hiEird  scratching 
among  his  iron-grey  locks  sufficed  to  in- 
spire him  with  an  idea  as  to  the  situation  ; 
so  he  remained  a  dumb  spectator. 

Sir  Owen  Qlendower's  remark  broke  in 
on  the  quietude.  His  friend,  David,  he 
said,  had  had  an  interview  with  him.  A 
most  estimable  young  fellow,  added  the 
knight,  and  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
know  as  Master  Evans'  prospective  son-in- 
law. 

Hearing  this  closure,  containing  notion 
so  intolerable  to  the  miller,  Olwen  glanced 
at  David,  then,  as  if  by  tacit  understanding 
they  both  directed  eyes  on  Master  Evans 
reddening  face.  The  sight  of  the  miller 
struggling  to  keep  down  his  wrath,  his 
checKS  distended  as  though  with  overpres- 
sure of  vapourings,  presented  its  humourous 
side  to  the  pair,  and  overcame  the  little 
pains  they  took  to  conceal  risibility. 

"  Now,  by  all  the  saints ! "  blustered 
Master  Evans,  *'  this  is  more  than  enough." 
The  flash  of  his  angry  orbs  upon  David  and 
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Olwen  sobered  them  into  sedate  aspects. 
"  Son-in-law,  for'  Saint  David  !  Dost  hear 
that  ?  Thou,  Olwen .  And  thou  ;  pre- 
sumptuous, meddling  lack-brain  ! "  address- 
ing David ;  "  whom  I  forbade  the  house. 

Thou     o'erweening,     ill-conditioned ." 

He  stopped  of  a  sudden,  remembering  in 
whose  presence  he  stood.  He  put  himself 
under  restraint,  made  inclination  of  the 
head  to  Owen  Qlendower,  then  continued 
in  less  harsh  tonea  *'  Pardon  me,  good  my 
lord.  I  had  forgot  thou  madest  mention 
that  this  rascal, — ah,  stripling, — was  thy 
friend.  Though  how  he  became  aware  of 
thy  tarrying  here  ;  and  how  he  gained 
entrance  to  the  mill, — the  matter  doth  vex 
me  sorely.  More  so,  seeing  that  I  haYe 
warned  him  from  my  door;  that  was  a 
week  since.  He  was  for  ever  a-hanging 
round  that  good-for-naught  wench  o'  mine. 
Ay,  indeed, — good-for-naught !"  he  repeated 
emphatically,  noticing  Olwen's  little  toss  of 
the  head. 

The  knight,  secretly  amused,  made  obser- 
vation that,  to  all  appearances,  David  was 
a  fit  and  proper  lad,  and  likely  to  make  a 
good  husband. 

"  Not  to  my  child,"  growled  the  miller. 

"  What  dost  cavil  over,  Master  Evans  ? " 
said  David,  stepping  forward.     "  I  am  as 

food  a  suitor  as  any.  In  what  manner 
ave  I  not  dealt  fairly  with  thee,  and  by 
the  girl,  as  a  man  ?  I  have  asked  of  thee 
Olwen  for  wife.    Then  why  say  me '  nay  V  " 

Sir  Owen  admired  David's  frank  delivery, 
and  his  manly  demeanour. 

"  Why  do  I  say  thee  *  nay  ?' "  iterated 
the  miller.  "  A  malison  on  thee !  Why, 
forsooth  ?  Because  I  have  said  '  nay ' ;  and 
I'll  abide  by  my  word  ! " 

Sir  Owen  Qlendower  saw  that  obstinacy 
overruled  reason  within  the  miller ;  so 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Master  Evans 
might  have  some  cause  for  his  objecting  to 
David  as  Olwen's  husband. 

The  miller  replied  quickly, — 

"  Ay,  that  have  I, — the  unlicked  cub  he 
is  !  Hast  ever  done  an  honest  day's  work 
in  thy  life  ? "  he  questioned  David ;  and 
before  the  young  man  could  speak,  the  hot- 
headed miller  answered  his  own  query. 
"  Never." 


"  Thou'rt  o'er  hasty,  master  miller,"  quoth 
David.  "  Who,  I  should  like  thee  to  tell, 
helped  thee  for  a  week  when  thou  wert 
making  thy  hay.  Who  showed  to  best 
advantage  thy  specimens  of  grinded  com, 
at  the  last  fair  ?    Who  sheared  thy  sheep 

last  Whitsuntide  ?    Who ,    There ;  'tis 

enough ;  thou  hast  a  poor  memory  !  Good 
sir,"  appealing  to  the  knight,  "  canst  make 
Master  Evans  reason  aright." 

"  My  good  friend,  you  will  have  some 
consideration  for  this  youth  and  your 
daughter,"  spoke  Sir  Owen  to  the  miller. 
"He  loves   thy  child,   I   feel  sure.    And 

she .     Ay,  by  her  blushes  she  confessethi 

Then,  prythee,  good  miller,  argue  thy 
fatherly  heart  to  what's  best  in  the  matter. 
The  youngsters  are  striving  to  make  a 
good  beginning  on  the  threshold  of  life; 
and,  remember,  you  were  not  always  an 
oldster.  There  was  a  time,  man,  when  you 
would  have  done  aught  for  love  of  your 
lady ;  do  I  not  speak  truth,  miller  ? " 

"  By  Saint  David,  thou  dost ! "  rolled  out 
the  miller's  stentorian  tones ;  the  knight 
had  spoken  the  right  words  when  he 
revived  the  miller's  youthful  memories. 
"  Thou  hast  beaten  me,  my  lord.  The  lad 
may  have  his  lass ;  an'  my  good  dame  will 
consent." 

Olwen's  happy  nod  gave  answer  to  the 
knight's  inquiring  look. 

"I  do  fancy  they  have  little  to  fear  in 
that  direction,"  replied  Sir  Owen.  "A 
mother's  heart  is  ever  with  her  girl'a" 
Following  these  words  he  turned  attention 
to  affairs  of  his  own.  "  Now  that  business 
is  righted,  miller,  I  would  talk  with  you 
awhile.  Can  I,  with  safety,  set  out  this 
niffht  ? " 

Master  Evans  made  motion  with  his  hand 
which  enjoined  caution  ;  and  he  turned 
quickly  to  David  and  Olwen,  as  though 
fearing  that  they  had  heard  too  much. 

"  Rest  assured,"  spoke  out  the  knight. 
"  They  are  my  friends,  safe  enow  ;  and  have 
wise  heads  to  guard  their  tongues ;  more- 
over, they  love  Wales."  He  dismissed  the 
pair  with  a  few  words.  "  Get  downsteps 
with  ye,"  he  concluded,  "I  have  much  of 
import  to  say  to  the  miller  here." 

[the  end.] 
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like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  and  it  makes  up  for  the  evil  it  did  when  its  towers  and 
walls  rose  smooth  and  impregnable  from  its  rock  between  town  and  sea.  It  ie  now  a 
most  lovely  promenade ;  and  a  moonlight  night  on  the  grassy  slopes  within  its  ruined 
walls,  between  dark  silent  mountains  and  mysterious  sea,  once  made  a  professor  of 
mathematicH  write  real  poetry.  The  townspeople  say  that  the  castle  was  destroyed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  the  Puritan  army  passed  between  the  castle  rock  and  the  sea, 
a  feat  they  could  not  perform  now,  for  the  sea  dashes  right  on  the  castle  rock. 

In  Wales,  especially  in  Cardiganshire,  three  beings  get  the  credit  for  building  and 

constructing, — the  devil,  the  Roman,  and  the  monk ;  and  three  beings  get  the  credit  for 

pulling  down  what  the  others  built, — Oliver  Cromwell,  the  black  nations,  and  the  sea. 

All  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  busy  about  Aberystwyth  in  their  time, — the  devil 
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bu|it  a  bridge  still  ealled  after  his  name, 
the  Roman  made  a  road  which  is  still  seen 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the 
monk  built  Strata  Florida  Abbey  to  be  the 
hallowed  resting  place  of  the  mightiest 
princes  of  South  Wales.  The  destroyers 
have  been  equally  busy, — the  black  nations 
harried  the  saints  and  destroyed  their 
churches,  Oliver  Cromwell  harried  the 
dinners  and  destroyed  their  castles,  and  the 
sea  has  swallowed  Seithenyn's  fair  lowland 
cantrev,  of  which  nothing  can  now  be  seen 
save  the  huge  stone  road  to  the  prince's 
palace,  now  striking  into  the  depths  of  the 


sea. 


In  modem  times,  also,  Aberystwyth  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
WeJea  It  became  the  home  of  the  first 
Welsh  University  College,  the  ever  memor- 
able expression  of  the  Welsh  love  for 
education,  of  the  Welsh  literary  awakening, 
and  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  men 
compared  with  whom  those  fighting  princes, 
now  happily  at  rest  beneath  the  ruins  of 
Strata  Florida,  were  very  poor  beings. 
And,  this  month,  Aberystwyth  has  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  first  "  University 
week," — of  being  the  scene  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  University  of  Wales  in 
full  working  order. 

In  times  gone  by  the  approaches  to 
Aberystwyth  gave  the  visitor  a  more 
pleasing  first  impression  of  it  thctn  he  gets 
now.  It  is  not  to  be  decided  straight  off 
whether  railways  have  done  most  good  or 
evil.  They  tend  to  make  all  places  alike, 
by  carrying  to  them  the  same  building 
material,  the  same  newspapers,  and  the 
same  fashions, — and  this  is  a  misfortune. 
They  draw  peasants  from  their  old 
picturesque  and  healthy  hillside  homes, 
and  make  them  squat  down  in  miserable 
cottages  close  to  a  station,  as  cheap  and  as 
ugly  as  the  mind  of  man  can  devise.  And, 
while  the  old  hig^h  road  takes  us  to  the 
middle  of  a  town  to  alight,  so  as  to  see  it 
at  its  best,  the  railway  takes  one  to  a  place 
on  the  outskirts,  where  one  is  welcomed  by 
the  rear  of  surrounding  cottages,  by  pig- 
styes,  or  by  the  grimy  walls  of  warehouses 
full  of  rags,  bones,  and  all  that  has  been 
thrown  away  as  too  ugly  to  be  useful.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  journey  the  traveller 
takes  a  gloomy  enough  view  of  his  situation 


without  these  aids  to  impatient  reflection ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  1  never  arrived  at 
a  place  by  rail  without  believing  that  it 
was  much  uglier  than  any  place  it  had 
been  my  misfortune  to  be  ejected  into  its 
outskirts  before. 

The  intending  visitor  had  better  not 
utter  a  pratest  against  this  little  fretful 
attack  on  railways;  for,  if  he  has  the 
happiness  of  finding  himself  on  the  way  to 
Aberystwyth,  he  may  be  tempted  to  dis- 
course on  railways  himself.  If  he  comes 
from  the  north,  along  the  Severn  valley,  or 
from  the  south,  along  the  vale  of  the  Teivy, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  railway 
minutes  are  not  so  golden  on  the  way  to 
Wales  as  they  are  on  the  way  to  Scotland. 
When,  however,  the  Manchester  and 
Milford  train  comes  within  sight  of 
Aberystwyth,  and  careers  around  it,  the 
worthy  old  conveyance  actually  seems  to  be 
finishing  its  journey  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
run,  for  which  it  reserved  nearly  all  its 
flagging  energy. 

But,  in  stage  coach  days,  Aberystwyth 
was  quite  glorious  to  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  long  before  he  reached  it.  It 
could  be  seen  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  on  rising  ground  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  mountains  and  sea. 
To  him  who  sat  on  the  box  of  a  stage 
coach  which  had  crossed  the  Plinlimmon 
mountains  from  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
the  faintly  distant  Aberystwyth  must  have 
been  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Aberystwyth,  unlike  many  more  tiny 
resorts  in  Wales,  is  still  Welsh  to  the  core. 
The  great  charm  of  a  Welsh  watering  place 
is  its  combination  of  home  comforts  and 
foreign  appearance.  At  the  cost  of  a  short 
journey, — without  danger  of  accident  or 
sea-sickness, — the  tourist  is  in  what  is 
practically  a  foreign  country.  Language, 
faces,  worship,  scenery, — all  is  delightfully 
new  and  strange.  Aberystwyth  is  more 
than  a  mere  watering  place,  it  is  the  centre 
and  the  market  place  of  the  western  slopes 
of  Plinlimmon ;  and  this  brings  to  its 
streets  a  throng  of  country  people  whose 
smiling  faces  and  vivacious  demeanour 
strike  the  English  tourist  as  something 
entirely  foreign.  And,  when  one  thinks 
of  it,  what  a  delightful  variety  there  still 
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gloridui^  expanse  of  sea,  for  gorse  that 
seems  to  glow  and  bum,  for  mountain 
solitudes  betraying  the  distant  presence  of 
peat  fires,  for  invigorating  air,  for  alterna- 
tion of  stormy  height  and  sheltered  valley, 
give  me  Aberystwyth  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  Take  the  walk  over  C!onstitution 
Hill,  for  example,  down  into  the  Clarach 
valley,  then  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to 
Wallog  and  on,  if  you  like,  to  Borth.  This 
walk  is  only  one  of  many  that  brings  to 
my  mind  recollections  of  returning  health, 
refreshed  mind,  health-giving  slumber,  and 
a  ravenous  appetite.  I  know  students  who 
read  for  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  Aber- 
ystwyth, and  through  every  third  night, 
without  losing  any  of  the  freshness  and 
grip  of  their  mind.  There  are  few  places 
where  this  can  be  done  at  all,  very  few 
indeed  where  it  can  be  done  with  impunity 
for  any  length  of  time. 

About  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aberystwyth  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak.  The  University  College  of  Wales 
is,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  whole  of 
Wales.  The  terrace,  now  unbroken  from 
one  end  of  its  curve  to  the  other,  shows 
that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make 
the  sea  face  of  Aberystwyth  as  lovely  as 
nature  and  human  labour  can  make 
it.  More,  undoubtedly,  will  be  done. 
The  traditional  birth-place  of  Dafydd 
ab  Qwilym,  the  greatest  of  the  poets 
of  the  Welsh  golden  a^e,  is  in  the 
vicinity,    and    Aterystwyth    will    doubt- 


less   ere    long    be   graced    by    a   statue 
of  the  poet  of  human  love  and  of    the 
beauty  of    nature.    No   stranger,   know- 
ing   Aberystwyth    and    the    surrounding 
country,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
such  a  place  such  a  poet  found  inspiration. 
The  poet's  favourite  similes  when  describing 
Morfudd,  or    other   Welsh  beauties    that 
caught  his  ever  wandering  fancy,  will  recur 
continually    to    him    who    has   love  and 
sympathy    for    the    natural    beauties    of 
Ceredigion.    The  gloriously  golden  gorse, 
like  which  the  loved  one's  hair  fell  like  a 
shower;    the  swallow  against  the  white 
crest  of  the  wave,  a  picture  of  her  eyebrow, 
— all  the  countless  similes  of  the  great  love 
poet  attain  a  new  meaning  to  him  who  has 
sojourned    at    Aberystwyth,    if    he    has 
sojourned  as  a  thoughtful  being,  and  not 
as  a  sporting  bathing  animal  only. 

Drives  in  plenty  there  are, — to  the  Devil's 
Bridge  alon^  a  bracing  upland  road ;  to 
Aberaeron  along  the  coast ;  to  Machynlleth 
and  the  Dovey  northwards.  Excursions 
by  train  are  possible  and  easy;  especially 
to  the  lovely  Llyfnant  valley  from  Qlan- 
dovey,  or  to  the  wild  and  grand  mountains 
of  Soar  and  Ystrad  Ffin  from  Tregaron. 

Of  the  walks,  numerous  as  they  are,  my 
favourite  one  was  the  walk  over  Con- 
stitution Hill,  and  on  along  the  cliffs  to 
Borth.  From  Borth  one  can  take  the 
train  back;  but  I  was  always  tempted 
to  return  along  the  same  way,  ever 
new. 
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DAN     O'     ABERAERON. 
By  Howell  Victoe. 


T^AK  O'  ABERAERON,  champion  of  the  sea, 

^^     Fond  of  barrel  beer,  iJways  drunk  was  he, 

Dan  he  went  to  chapel,  everybody  knew, 

The  preacher  spied  nim  in  a  high  oak  pew. 

This  preacher  ne  had  come  from  Cardigan  town, 

A  lawyer  and  jadffe  of  far  and  wide  renown, 

And  he  took  for  his  text  the  great  judgment  day. 

Familiar  to  Dan  in  many  a  way. 

Dan  in  Cardigan  town  often  had  been  seen 

Before  the  same  judg^,  and  to  gaol  had  been. 

After  the  long  sermon,  the  judge  said  to  Dan, — 
**  Well,  how  now  with  you  P    What  say  you,  my 

man?" 
"Well  sir,  it's  the  first  time  you've  spoken  like 

that, 
Giving  me  hope,  sir,  instead  of  the  oat." 


And  as  Dan  strutted  out  of  the  chapel  door 

The  harmonium  played  sweetly  **That  beautiful 

shore." 
Dan  pictured  in  his  mind  that  grand  old  Welsh 

hymn, 
The  day  of  judgment  seemed  awful  to  him ; 
He,  Dan,  wondered  if  all  folk  must  arise 
And  be  tried  by  the  judge  as  in  the  assize. 
So  he  thought  he'd  ask  this  judge  of  renown 
If  judgment  would  be  in  Cardigan  town ; 
And  if  all  must  appear  their  sins  to  array, 
Would  the  Cardigan  judge  be  there  on  that  day  P 
The  Cardigan  judge  spoke  in  deep,  solemn  tones. 
With  worcU  like  daggers  to  Dan's  very  bones, 
Said  the  judge  unto  Dan, — *'  Tes,  there  I  will  be." 
"Oh  well,  sir,"  said  Dan,  "there's  no  hope  for 

me." 


ENOCH  HUGHES. 


Bt  Daniel  Owen, 

Author  of  Th$  Autobioffraphf  af  Rkft  Lmoit,  OtDen  Tbmo*,  ^. 
Translated   from   the   Welsh   by   the  Hon.    Claitd   Yiyian. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DAVID  DAYIES  AND  THE  "  8SIAT. 


i> 


T  FEEL  tempted  to  speak  farther  of  Dayid 
Davids.  After  hearing  from  Didymus  the 
history  of  the  oonyersation  that  has  been  ohronided 
in  tlie  last  chapter,  I  thought  David^s  feelings 
would  be  wounded,  and  I  went  to  visit  him. 
David  was  not  so  very  old,  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  his  look  that  made  me  think  about  a 
former  generation;  and  when  I  thought  of  some 
of  his  observations,  he  appeared  to  me  like  one  who 
had  been  left  too  long  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
be  comfortable  in  it.  He  still  kept  to  wearing 
home  spun  cloth, — the  wool  of  his  own  sheep, — 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  niece  Mary,  he 
wotdd  still  have  stuck  to  the  old-fashioned  breeches 
and  gaiters.  After  long  persuasion,  she  had  been 
able  to  succeed  in  getting  him  to  wear  trousers  of 
a  pepper  and  salt  colour,  and  by  now  he  felt  fairly 
at  home  in  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  before 
David  would  have  worn  trousers  of  the  same 
colour  and  cut  as  mine,  he  would  have  suffered 
martyrdom.  Before  the  baldness  of  his  head 
prevented  it,  he  used  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
pride  of  the  present  age  by  wearing  his  hair  out 
short  like  a  latched  roof,  close  to  his  heavy  eye- 
brows. On  Sunday  morning,  when  going  to 
chapel,  Mary,  his  niece,  after  fastening  his  necker- 
chief, used  to  run  a  comb  through  his  hair  and 
even  give  it  a  parting,  when  she  thought  her 
unde  was  a  little  absent  minded.  But  it  was  of 
no  use,  for  the  first  thing  he  did  in  chapel,  after 
taking  off  his  beaver  hat  and  sitting  down,  was  to 
draw  his  hand  across  his  head,  beginning  at  the 
crown  and  ending  at  the  forehead,  and  the  parting 
would  depart,  and  Mary's  labour  be  rendered  in 
vain.  But  for  the  future  David  had  been  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  pride,  for 
his  head  was  as  bald,^-except  a  sort  of  narrow 
hem  as  an  edging, — as  a  bladder  full  of  lard  that 
hangs  at  the  top  of  a  kitchen,  and'  indeed  it  was 
not  unlike  one. 

Though  David  hardly  understood  any  English, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  him  a  stupid  man.  I 
am  not  sure  that  his  inoapabiUty  to  talk  English 


was  not  an  advantage  to  him,  especially  with  his 
landlord.  When  David  wanted  to  have  a  hit  at 
his  landlord,  or  the  agent,  Mary  would  be  at  hand 
to  interpret  between  them ;  but  when  David  knew 
that  the  master  was  coming  there  to  pitch  into 
him  for  no  cause,  Mary  would  be,  as  Bobert 
Boberts  of  Holyhead  says  about  some  eclipses  of 
the  suu,  **  invisible  here."  When  David  felt  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  according  to  his  conscience, 
he  didn't  care  a  bit  what  his  landlord  said  in 
English.  ** His  talk,  you  see,'*  he  said  to  me,  ''is 
like  a  shower  on  a  duck's  back."  I  know  David 
was  a  better  hand  at  English  than  the  landlord 
was  at  Welsh.  Once, — this  was  before  there  was 
any  rumour  of  the  tithe  war, — David  had  threatened 
the  parson  that  he  would  not  pay  his  tithe.  In 
doing  this  he  knew  he  would  arouse  the  anger  of 
the  landlord,  and  that  he  woidd  be  sure  to  pay 
him  a  visit  within  the  next  few  days  to  rebuke 
him.  David  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  he  was  on  the  watch  for  him.  And  one 
morning  there  was  my  lord,  coming  spurred  and 
fuming  on  the  back  of  his  grey  horse.  David  saw 
him  coming  and  said  to  his  niece, — 

*'Mary,  go  upstairs  and  see  if  there's  anything 
that  wants  doing,  and  mind  don't  come  down  till 
you  see  that  man  turn  his  horse's  head  for  home." 
And  out  he  went  to  meet  the  landlord. 

The  landlord  asked  first  of  all  for  Mary  to 
interpret,  and  David  said  she  had  gone  up  some- 
where, which  of  course  the  landlord  did  not 
understand,  and  he  began  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
English  on  the  old  farmer's  head.  The  word 
''tithe"  was  repeated  very  frequently,  and  when 
David  got  a  chance  to  put  his  nose  in,  he  answered 
leisurely  in  Welsh, — "  I  don't  know  anything  at 
all,  sir,  about  your  tai  (houses),  except  Ty  Coch 
here,  and  that,  everyone  knows,  wants  repairs 
badly." 

The  landlord  understood  enough  to  know  that 
David  was  saying  something  about  repairs,  whilst 
his  point  was  "tithe,"  and  he  searched  his  brain 
for  as  much  Welsh  as  he  possessed,  and  shouted 
fiercely  in  Welsh, — 

"  Why  no  English,  David  ?  " 

"  Why  no  Welsh,  sir  ?  "  answered  David,  in  the 
same  language,  quickly  enough,  for  why  was  i( 
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more  incambent  upon  David  to  speak  English  than 
upon  the  landlord  to  speak  Welsh  ?  When  the 
landlord  saw  that  there  was  no  hope 

"  Of  a  Robin  Rowland  from  the  towD  head, 
Intetpreting  rightly  each  word  that  was  said/' 

and  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  a  language  that  was  not  under- 
stood by  his  tenant)  he  spur!red  his  grey  horse 
and  departed,  and  David  returned  to  his  house 
quite  composedly.  He  shouted  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs, — **Mary,  come  down  now  to  the 
butter,  please?"  When  Mary  came  down — (she 
had  been  listening  through  a  hole  in  the  window 
all  the  time, — the  windows  of  Ty  Coch  were  full 
of  holes) — David  added, — **  What  was  the  man 
saying  about  tai  to  me  P  What  do  I  know  about 
his  tot?*' 

''It  was  not  taiy  unde,  he  was  talking  about, 
but  '  tithes.*     The  degwm  you  know,"  said  Mary. 

*'  Oh  I "  said  David,  '*  but  it  doesn't  make  any 
odds." 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  call 
David  a  stupid  man;  still  the  furniture  of  his 
mind  was  not  unlike  the  furniture  of  the  dwelling 
he  lived  in.  There  was  no  modem  furniture  there. 
The  things  had  been  there  with  but  few  changes 
for  ages, — the  old  settle  by  the  fire,  the  old  dresser 
with  the  pewter  plates  on  it,  the  old  chairs,  and 
the  big  table  by  the  window,  all  of  strong  oak. 
After  Betsy,  the  servant,  had  given  them  a  little 
elbow  grease,  there  was  a  great  charm  to  me  in 
David  Davies's  furniture.  The  only  piece  that 
time  had  told*  on  was  the  old  eight-day  clock. 
When  it  struck  or  **  warned,"  it  appeared  very 
evident  that  it  was  suffering  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  by  that  time  "it  lost  a  little," 
David  said.  David's  mind  was  something  very 
similar,  —  there  was  not  much  sign  of  modem 
sentiment  in  it.  And  yet  he  had  read  thoroughly 
the  books  that  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
Considering  how  old-fashioned  he  was,  I  have 
marvelled  often  how  it  was  that  he  was  so  favour- 
able to  a  pastorate  system.  But  his  chief  point 
was  the  **  seiat," — the  one  who  could  hold  a 
**  seiat "  well  was  the  man  for  David  Davies. 

As  I  said  I  feared  that  Didymus  had  disheartened 
him ;  and  so  I  went  over  to  his  house.  It  was  a 
*'  seiat "  night,  and  I  was  at  Ty  Coch  before  David 
had  returned  from  it.  I  perceived  fom  his  looks 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  my  fears,  for  he 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  in  order  to  strike  on 
his  pet  subject,  I  said, — 

**  1  see,  David  Davies,  you  continue  to  go  to  the 
« seiat.' " 

**  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  and  it  would  be  a  good 

^  ■■■■■■■■-  I  ■■  I  ■      I       ■  ■  ■» 

*  "  Had  tolled  on"  would  bring  out  the  pun  in  the  original. 


thing  if  you  came  there  oftener  than  you  do,"  said 
he. 

**  You  know,"  I  answered,  "how  I  am  circum- 
stanced, and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me, 
especially  in  the  summer  months,  to  leave  the  shop 
at  seven  o'clock  and  get  to  chapel,  without  doing 
myself  an  injury.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  farmers 
to  go  to  the  '  seiat '  and  prayer  meetiiigs,  but  we 
shopkeepers  would  very  soon  lose  the  race  if  we  went 
regularly  to  the  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week." 

"  What  racet  are  you  referring  to  ?  "  said  David. 

"Well,  the  race  with  the  world, — the  race  of 
business,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that's  your  race,  is  it  ?  To  be 
first  in  the  race  with  .the  world  is  your  great 
object,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  the  duty  of  everyone,  David  Davies,"  said 
I,  "  to  look  after  his  own  living." 

"True,"  said  David,  "but  there  is  a  duty 
greater  than  that.  A  man  must  look  after  his 
living ;  but  he  ought  to  look  more  after  his  life. 
I  am  afraid  that  their  living  and  not  their  life  is 
the  great  object  people  consider  nowadays." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  David  Davies,  that 
going  to  the  'seiat'  is  indispensable  to  the 
gaining  of  eternal  life  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No;  I  am  not  quite  so  stupid  as  that.  There 
are  thousands  and  millions,  I  hope,  who  have 
gained  eternal  life,  who  were  never  at  a  'seiat,' 
as  that  word  is  understood  among  Welsh  Dissenters. 
I  have  heard  a  farmer  say  that  he  could  do  very 
well  without  going  to  the  fairs  or  to  the  markets, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  there  ain't  much  grain 
about  their  places.  Something  ^ery  like  that,  I 
am  afraid,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  religionists 
nowadays, — ^they  think  they  can  live  religiously 
without  going  to  the  services  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  If  they  can  do  so  I  envy  them ;  they  must 
be  better  people  than  we  who  try  to  attend  the 
services  pretty  constantly,  for  I  know  that  the 
experience  of  those  who  do  attend  the  services  is, 
that  they  find  themselves  very  backward,  not  only 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  be  as  regards  their 
spiritual  life,  but  also  in  that  what  they  would 
like  to  be.  That  is  how  I  hear  '  seiat '  people 
talk,  and  that  is  my  own  experience.  But  the 
greater  number  of  believers  in  these  days  are  able 
to  live  a  spiritual  life,  and  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  themselves, — to  be  perfectly  self  satisfied  and 
happy  in  their  minds, — without  showing  their  face 
once  in  a  year  at  a  prayer  meeting  or  a  'seiat.' 
And  some  of  them  have  reached  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  to  be  able,  without  feeling  any  harm 
or  loss,  to  dispense  with  the  Sunday  morning 
service.     And  if  they  go  on  advancing  as  swiftly 

t  In  Wel«h  there  ia  a  pun ;  owing  to  the  initial  imitat  on, 
*'  grace  "  and  **  race  "  are  sometlmea  sounded  alike. 
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in  the  future,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will, — they  will  soon  be  able  to  do  without 
any  services  at  all, — and  to  do  with  only  sending 
their  contributions  by  Sally  the  maid-servant.  I 
envy  them ! " 

"  you  are  talking  sarcastically,  David  Bavies," 
said  I.  '*  I  know  there  is  a  double  meaning  to 
your  words.  But  wait  a  moment.  I  am  quite 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  some  of  those  you  refer 
to  are  very  sorry  that  they  can't  attend  the  services 
in  the  middle  of  the  week." 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  **  as  you  are  one  of  them,  you 
are  more  likely  to  know  their  thoughts  than  I 


am. 


» 


**  What  ?  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  that  you  put 
me  among  4he  class  you  were  describing  just  now  ? 
I  go  to  the  '  seiat '  occasionally  and  I  never  have 
gone  to  it  and  repented  having  done  so.  But 
allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  and  don't 
think  that  I  am  suggesting  anything  in  asking 
them.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, — ^the 
alterations  of  the  times,  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  facilities  for  education,  in  culture  and 
mcnral  behaviour, — and  considering  how  much  more 
learned  our  congregations  are,  and  how  much 
higher  the  worldly  position  of  many  of  our  chapel 
members  is, — do  you  think  that  the  *  seiat '  is  the 
thing  for  us  in  these  days  ?  " 

David  Davies  looked  at  me  in  silence,  as  though 
he  were  hesitating  whether  he  shoiQd  give  me  up 
or  not,  or  as  if  he  wished  he  had  had  notice  of  the 
question.  He  looked  at  me  again  and  again, — then 
he  loaded  his  pipe.  He  did  have  that  weakness, — 
he  was  a  smoker, — and  when  he  had  to  think  hard, 
he  turned  to  his  pipe  for  assistance,  as  the  brethren 
generally  do.  He  drew  himself  up  a  littie  in  his 
chair,  and  said, — 

**  Times,  as  you  call  it,  have  changed  greatly 
even  within  my  own  recollection, — ^for  the  better  in 
many  things,  and  for  the  worse  in  other  things. 
Education  has  increased  greatiy,  and  small  boys 
nowadays  know  more  about  things  in  general  than 
men  knew  in  their  lifetime  a  time  ago.  But  so 
far  as  I  understand,  no  new  revelation  of  spiritual 
things  has  been  obtained.  I  have  heard  of  no 
prophet  having  been  sent  from  God  to  announce 
that  the  religious  meetings  are  unnecessary.  Have 
you  heard  P  And  with  regard  to  the  '  seiat '  as 
an  institution  that  has  done  and  will  continue  to 
do  great  and  thorough  good  to  men's  souls,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  to  defend  it,  except  only 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Gospel  itself  would  have  to 
be  defended  against  the  attacks  of  godless  men. 
And  even  if  the  '  seiat '  stood  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  Sunday  School,  that  is,  without  any  Scriptural 
example  or  command  on  its  side,  the  reasonable- 
ness and  naturalness  of  its  establishment  would 


meet  with  approval  from  the  heart  and  intellect  of 
every  enlightened  Christian.  Have  you  at  any 
time  heard  of  any  movenient  or  any  strong  feeling 
that  many  participated  in,  that  did  not  end  in  a 
'  seiat,"  a  meeting  where  people  could  treat  of  and 
discuss  their  affairs, — consult  together  and  ex- 
change opinions  P  There  is  the  topic  of  our 
nationality  that  has  been  aroused  lately.  You  are 
one  of  those,  I'll  warrant.  But  you  would  make 
nothing  of  that  without  your  *  meetings.'  And  you 
have  realized  that,  and  have,  as  I  hear,  establidied 
your  *  meetings '  in  every  comer  of  the  country. 
If  it  is  thus  with  common  matters  of  life,  ought 
not  religion  to  have  its  *  meeting,'  and  ought  not 
every  believer  to  be  a  zealous  member  of  it  P  " 

**How  many,  David  Davies,"  I  asked,  ''are 
there  of  those  whose  names  are  on  our  chapel  book 
who  attend  the  '  seiat  P '  " 

''About  one  in  three,  or  a  littie  less  perhaps," 
he  answered.  "Then,"  said  I,  "how  do  you 
account  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  '  seiat  P ' " 
After  thinking  a  littie,  he  replied, — 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  our,  that  is  the  Method- 
ist, '  seiat '  ui  as  old  as  Methodism  itself.  It  was 
established  when  our  nation  was  in  utter  darkness, 
but  still  aroused  by  men  sent  from  God, — men  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  think  that  the  '  seiat '  has 
had  tyro  aims  at  least  since  its  beginning, — to  test 
the  reality  of  the  conviction  of  the  religious,  and 
to  lead  them  into  a  knowledge  of  things  spiritual. 
These  aims  were  good  and  of  great  value.  As  far 
as  form  is  concerned,  there  has  been  very  Kttie 
change  in  our  religious  meetings.  I  generally 
think  the  Sunday  School  bears  more  traces  of  the 
changes  of  the  times,  of  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  secular  education,  in  culture  and  social 
morality.  But  outward  changes  have  touched  the 
form  of  the  'seiat'  but  slightiy,  and  in  an  un- 
important manner,  and  perhaps  this  has  something 
to  do  with  its  unpopularity.  'The  wiat  lot  re- 
ligious experience '  it  was  called  at  first,  it  is  for 
experience  we  ask  in  it  now,  and  it  is  seldom  to  be 
got.  I  believe  that  this  word  '  experience '  had  a 
meaning  at  first  that  it  very  seldom  has  now.  At 
first  it  meant  the  anguish  of  the  soul  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  or  the  joy  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  I  believe  also  that  the  word  has  a  slightiy 
different  meaning  when  used  by  the  Wesleyan,  and 
not  the  Galvinistic,  Methodists.  '  Experience  '  in 
its  Wesleyan  sense  means, — ^how  near  a  man  has 
got  to  heaven;  in  its  Calvinistic  sense, — how  far 
he  is  from  that  happy  place.  The  Wesleyan's 
experience  is, — how  he  conquered  the  devil;  the 
Calvinist's  experience  too  often  is  how  the  devil 
conquered  him,  or  that  he  has  nothing  special  on 
his  mind.  Neither  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
right ;  and  yet  the  two  are  right.    Every  man  has 
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*  experience '  every  day  of  his  life, — ^it  is  the  true 
state  of  his  heart  with  regard  to  spiritual  things. 
There  is  room  to  fear  that  the  Wesleyan's 
temptation  is  to  make  a  happy  experience,  which, 
in  reality,  he  does  not  enjoy;  and  that  the 
Calvinist's  temptation  is  to  place  himself  in  the 
box,  before  the  bench,  and  that  hypocritically, 
because  he  knows  that  there  he  ought  to  be.  The 
one*s  temptation  is  to  fly  high  without  wings,  and 
the  other's  temptation  is  to  think  he*s  licking  the 
dust  when  he  is  really  straight-backed  enough. 
The  danger  that  threatens  both  is  dishonesty." 

*'I  said  that  every  man  has  experience,  but  I 
must  withdraw  those  words.  It  is  true  in  a  sense, 
but  not  in  the  religious  sense.  If  a  man  can  live 
for  a  week  without  feeling  sorrow  for  his  sins  and 
shortcomings,  without  struggling  with  doubts, 
without  once  thinking  of  the  mystery  and  aim  of 
his  being,  without  giving  one  thought  to  the  fear- 
fulness  cf  the  future, — it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
that  man  has  any  experience  at  all  in  a  religious 
sense,  he  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  godless 
worldling.  But  my  point  is  this, — the  '  seiat '  is 
an  institution  that  is  very  advantageous,  not  only 
to  hearing  of  religious  experience,  but  also  to  the 
creating  and  fostering  of  it.  Conviction  of  sin  is 
now  the  same  thing  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  same  essential  difference  exists 
now,  as  always,  between  a  godly  and  an  ungodly 
man.  Perhaps  the  difference  is  not  quite  so 
apparent  as  it  has  been.  The  irreligious  man  has 
come  to  live  more  like  the  religious;  and  the 
religious,  too  often,  has  como  to  live  more  like  the 
irreligious.  There  is  room  to  fear  that,  in  many  a 
case,  a  bargain  has  been  struck  between  the  world 
and  the  church.  Striking  convictions,  forsooth, 
have,  by  this  time,  become  rare;  to  be  within  a 
littie  of  being  a  Christian  is  fashionable.  This,  of 
necessity,  has  given  our  religious  meetings  a  new 
aspect.  The  majority  of  our  members  are  those 
that  have  been  brought  up  religiously  from  their 
childhood ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  can  not  point  out 
to  any  mid-day  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  And 
those  that  are  brought  in  from  the  world,  because 
they  are  previously  as  a  rule  among  our  constant 
hearers  and  men  of  a  good  character,  have  no 
account  of  experience  to  give  save  of  a  gradual 
conviction  which  persuades  them  to  come  to  the 
point  of  offering  themselves  to  the  church.  What 
does  this  teach  us  P  Well,  I  should  think  it  teaches 
us  this, — that  we  are  not  to  expect  troubled  and 
fiery  experiences  as  of  old;  but,  surely,  we  can 
expect  deep  and  silent  experiences.  Besides  that, 
it  teaches  that  the  chief  aim  of  our  religious 
meetings  by  this  time  ought  to  be  to  create 
thioughtfulness  and  meditation  and  daily  search 
into  spiritual  truth,  and  that  in  a  way  that  would 


create  interest  in  every  class  of  our  members.  We 
ought  not  to  leave  the  most  sacred  meeting  we 
have  to  chance  and  accident.  The  subject  to  be 
treated  of  should  be  known  to  the  members  before 
they  go  to  the  meeting.  There  is  abundance  of 
worthy  subjects  at  our  call ;  they  are  old,  but  ever 
new  to  thoee  who  feel  anxiety  about  their  spiritual 
condition,  such  as  the  following, — What  are  the 
true  signs  of  conviction?  In  what  things  world 
and  church  are  like  and  unlike  each  other  P  What 
are  the  signs  of  spiritual  growth  and  degeneracy  P 
In  what  way  can  the  certainty  of  eternal  salvation 
be  attained  P  and  a  host  of  other  similar  matters. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  a 
'  seiat '  is  to  compete  for  the  longest  repetition  of 
the  Sunday's  sermons.  If  anything  from  the 
sermons  is  repeated,  let  the  brother  repeat  a  saying 
that  went  straight  into  his  own  heart,  a  saying 
that  made  him  start  in  his  pew, — don't  lot  him 
repeat  a  long  statement,  in  a  very  much  more 
untidy  way  than  the  preacher  did.  A  very 
important  question  is  this, — What  is  the  reason 
that  so  few  frequent  the  *  seiat '  P  One  reason, 
doubtless,  is  the  fear,  ever  present  in  the  bosom  of 
the  diffident,  of  being  asked  to  say  something.  If 
this  class  were  assured  that  they  would  be  aUowed 
to  be  hearers  only,  they  would,  perhaps,  come  to 
the  *  seiat'  pretty  regularly.  For  my  own  part, 
while  I  would  give  all  an  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  say  what  he  has  on  his  mind,  I 
would  not  press  those  who  wish  to  be  silent, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reasop  for  it.  Another 
reason,  very  likely,  is  the  want  of  courage  there  is 
in  us,  the  officers,  in  doing  our  duty  towards  the 
members.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  each 
member  would  be  expected,  so  far  as  is  in  him,  to 
give  his  presence  at  the  *  seiat'  at  least  frequently, 
if  not  regularly,  and  that  those  who  wilfully 
neglected  to  do  so  would  not  be  considered 
members  at  all.  But  the  chief  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  so  few  come  to  the  *  seiat '  is  a  deficiency  of 
a  taste  for  religion,  if  not  an  entire  deficiency  of 
religion  itself.  The  world,  somehow,  has  nowa- 
days got  the  upper  hand  of  us.  We  have  formed 
and  shaped  our  affairs  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
religion  to  have  fair  play.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
after  affairs,  as  you  have  said,  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  them  better.  There  are  a 
number  of  our  young  people  under  the  bondage  of 
such  business  hours,  that  they  could  not  come  to 
the  services  in  the  middle  of  the  week  if  they 
wished.  This  should  not  be  so.  Most  of  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns  of  Wales  are  believers,  in 
name,  and  if  there  was  a  littie  energy  in  them, 
they  could  get  everyone  to  shut  their  shops  at  the 
latest  at  seven  o'clock.  But  no  effort,  worth 
talking  about,  has  been  made  by  them  in  this  way. 
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We  are  too  worldly  to  say  good  night  to  the  world 
at  aeveii  o'clock,  and  whilst  things  remain  like 
that,  it  is  not  possible  for  religious  meetings  to 
have  fair  play.  There  is  room  to  fear  that  the 
world  owns  many  of  ns  who  bear  a  name  for 
religion, — we  are  its  people  and  the  sheep  of  its 
pasture.      And    whoever   comes   here  as  pastor. 


whether  Mr.  Obadiah  Simon  or  someone  else,  if  he 
can't  bring  about  a  reformation  in  this  thing,  his- 
labour  will  be  in  vain." 

I  offered  no  argument  against  what  David 
Davies  had  said,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  vex  him, 
and  also  because  I  agreed  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  said. 
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XII. — DICK  ABERDARON  AND  OTHER  FOOLS. 


1838. 

Jidy  26  th. — Upon  my  entrance  into  the 
house  from  the  school  at  noon,  whom 
should  I  find  seated  on  a  chair  but  the 
famous  linguist  Dick  Aberdaron,  busily 
engaged  in  masticating  a  penny  loaf,  which, 
through  some  difficulty,  he  stufied  into  his 
almost  concealed  mouth  through  a  vast 
thicket  of  hair,  having  an  overgrown  beard 
in  the  Jewish  fashion.  We  began  to  talk 
about  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  king  of  con- 
jurors. Dick  had  his  works  about  him  in 
the  Latin  language,  with  its  cabalistic 
mysteries  appended  thereto.  He  seemed  to 
put  faith  in  the  occult  philosophy,  and  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Agrippa;  he  said  that 
John  Calvin  had  succeeded  in  burning 
Servetus,  but  that  all  his  machinations 
against  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  proved 
futile,  the  great  magician  being,  as  he 
jocularly  observed,  invulnerable  by  means 
of  his  skill  in  the  black  art.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  great  enemy  of  John  Calvin,  and 
stated  that  his  name  translated  into  the 
Chaldee  signified  Sion  y  CUm  in  Welsh; 
from  this  he  conceived  a  vulgar  and  coarse 
simile,  that  Calvin  was  a  dog  barking  and 
biting,  and  in  one  instance  roasting  the 
hare  alive,  meaning  Servetus.  This  afforded 
him  much  fun,  and  he  laughed  most 
heartily,  and  amidst  every  story  his 
thoughts  frequently  returned  to  Bion  y 
CwTiy  which  he  sneeringly  ejaculated,  and 
then  laughed  aloud.  He  said  he  had 
entrusted  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  P.  A. 
Mon  to  get  subscribers  for  it.  He  was 
going  to  Gaerwen  to  see  Dewi  Wyn.  I 
said  Dewi  was  in  a  bad  state  of  mind, 
owing,  as  I  hsA  heard,  to  some  despondence 
arising  out  of  religious  doubts.  He  directly 
replied  that  perhaps  he  was  bitten  by  some 
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of  Sion  y  Civn'a  dogs.  On  the  whole  I 
reckon  Dick  one  of  the  silliest  persons  I 
ever  talked  to,  in  every  point  except 
language ;  in  this  department  he  has  made 
prodigious  proficiency,  almost  entirely  by 
dint  of  his  own  perseverance  and  natural 
skill;  but  in  general  knowledge,  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  class  him  with  natural 
idiots  than  with  men  of  common  sense. 
He  is  vulgar,  simple,  coarse,  ignorant,  and 
even  malignant  and  obstinate.  Rev. 
William  Rooerts  Hendre  Bach  called,  and 
sat  in  conversation  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half;  I  like  him  very  much,  he  is  so 
deliberate,  certain,  and  entertaining;  and 
withal,  truly  religious  and  free  from 
bigotry.  He  is  a  very  incorrect  English- 
man, so  far  as  grammar  and  pronunciation 
are  concerneo,  but  understands  the 
language  thoroughly  in  other  respects. 
He  said  he  had  got  a  smattering  of 
Hebrew,  that  his  son  was  a  complete 
Hebrew  scholar,  that  he  could  write 
Hebrew,  which  Dick  Aberdaron  could  not, 
thoudli  Dick  was  in  all  other  respects  the 
best  Hebraist  in  Christendom,  as  he  had 
heard  the  late  Mr.  Fry,  the  celebrated 
converted  Jew,  observe. 

27th. — Returned  a  Cywydd  Marwnad 
which  I  had  revised  to  Hugh  Evans,  a 
shoemaker  near  Bondwyled,  the  author  ; 
this  pei*son  has  a  turn  for  Welsh  poetry, 
and  by  application  might  excel.  To-day  I 
was  vaccinated  by  Mr.  Pughe.  I  did  not 
seek  to  have  this  done  to  me,  I  trusted  to 
providence  for  my  life  and  health  ;  how- 
ever, considering  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pughe, 
and  listening  to  the  solicitations  of  my 
wife,  I  submitted;  and  I  pray  Qod,  the 
mighty  dispenser  of  small  pox  and  every 
other  scourge  inflicted  on  obstinate  man, 
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will,  in  his  mercy,  bless  andpermit  this  to 
be  the  means  of  keeping  off  the  dreadful 
pla^e  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  specific 
preventative. 

Augvst  9th. — Very  rainy  weather  has 
for'  some  time  prevailed,  so  that  but  a 
small  quantity  of  hay  has  hitherto  been 
stacked,  the  com  too  is  much  damaged, 
and  the  reaping  season  likely  to  be  very 
late. 

11th. — Going  to  Coch  y  Big  in  the  after- 
noon, I  called  at  Plas  to  ask  if  there  was 
anything  posted  there  for  Mr.  Pughe; 
found  there  was  a  newspaper ;  delivered  to 
Miss  R  Lines  on  Lord  Newborough's 
marriage,  for  some  lady  and  gentleman 
from  Qiester  sojourning  there;  Miss  R. 
called  for  a  jug  of  ale ;  I  took  one  draught 
thereof  and  went  off  leaving  the  rest  there. 
At  Coch  y  Big  met  Mr.  Pughe  senior,  and 
Capt.  Owen;  in  the  interval  before  tea 
read  a  very  astounding  account  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  missionaries  by  the  savages  of 
New  Zealand,  where  the  mission  stations 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
missionaries  stripped  of  all  their  clothing 
and  their  property  destroyed  and  carriea 
away.  Sent  a  letter  to-day  to  John 
Thomas,  Chwilog,  in  return  for  one  of  his 
of  the  last  month. 

12tL — Sunday.  Hear  to-day  that  Ann 
Price  of  Tyddyn  Madyn  is  dead  from  a 
palralytic  stroke  after  lingering  only 
twenty  four  hours.  A  young  man  of 
Brynhafod  is  dead  too  of  the  prevailing 
fever  raging  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  acknowledge  the 
gracious  mercy  of  God  in  keeping  away 
from  me  and  my  family,  hitherto,  these 
dreadful  visitations.  Oh !  could  I  serve 
him  as  I  ought. 

13th, — ^Camarvon  fair.  I  was  visited 
to-day  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Carnarvon,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Miss  Hughes 
Aberystwyth.  Mr.  Thomas  looked  at  some 
of  my  poetry,  and  appeared  highly  pleased 
therewith;  said  he  would  at  any  time  do 
anything  he  could  in  my  favour.  My 
little  girl  Ellen  was  called  up  to  them  into 
the  parlour  at  the  vicarage,  and  questioned 
about  some  little  points  of  education,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  from  her  account. 
She  also  read  to  them  a  letter  she  had 


written  to  Miss  Hughes  to  thank  her  for 
a  little  book  she  was  so  kind  as  to  present 
to  her.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  her  one  snilling. 
Surgeon  Pughe  called,  and  we  passed  some 
patriotic  resolutions  about  applying  our- 
selves more  closely  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  poetry. 
In  the  evening  went  to  the  Sportsman,  got 
two  and  a  h«3f  P.  of  A.  there.  Returned 
before  nine  o'clock;  the  first  fine  day  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time. 

14th. — Bade  adieu  to  Miss  Hughes  of 
Aberystwyth,  who  was  setting  off  home; 
thanked  her  for  her  present  to  my  little 
girl ;  she  said  she  hoped  little  Ellen  would 
be  able  to  make  good  use  of  it.  A  party 
of  ladies  and  a  gentleman  was  observed  in 
the  afternoon  on  Bryn  Bachwen, — a  croft 
adjoining  the  church  yard, — seating  them- 
selves on  the  grass  A  la  gypsies,  and 
preparing  a  dinner  or  luncheon  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  in  basketa 
They  then  came  to  my  schoolroom,  and 
enquired  about  Beuno's  tomb.  I  said  there 
was  a  fragment  of  the  tomb  still  to  be 
seen,  a  piece  of  the  stonework.  The 
gentleman  said  smiling, — ''Let  us  see  the 
piece.''  He  seemed  to  me  by  his  manner 
to  ridicule  the  term  "  piece "  as  applied  to 
the  object  of  his  inquiry,  but  really  I  don't 
see  why  we  may  not  call  a  pa/rt  or  portion 
of  any  whole  a  *'  piece."  He  and  the 
ladies,  however,  went  to  view  the  curious 
relic,  where  they  cackled  and  babbled  and 
blarneyed  and  bothered  together,  all 
exercising  their  volubility  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  that  I  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  calling  ''silence,"  not 
thinking  but  that  my  pupils  occasioned 
such  intolerable  Babel-like  botheration. 
One  of  the  elder  ladies,  however,  soon 
paired  off  with  me,  and  began  to  question 
me  about  my  school  as  follows, — 

Lady  :  "  How  many  scholars  you  have  ? " 

Answer  :  '*  Indeed  ma'am,  I  hardly 
know,  but ." 

Lady  (interrupting) :  "  Aye — ^no — ^in  the 
first  place  I  ought  to  have  asked  what 
kind  of  a  school  it  is.  Is  it  a  national 
school  ?  " 

Answer:  "Not  a  national  school,  ma'am." 

Lady  :  "  How  are  you  paid  ? " 

Answer  :  "  I  afi  paid  for  poor  children 
by  the    rector  and   vicar,  who    pay  for 
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iwenty  loui*  at  the  rate  of  2a  6cL  per 
quarter." 
Lady  :  "  Do  the  twenty  four  attend  ? " 
Answer:  "They  do;  in  summer  they 
often  exceed  that  number,  but  fall  short  of 
it  in  the  winter.  I'm  paid  for  the  rest  of 
the  scholars  by  their  parents." 
Lady  :  "  Do  they  pay  you  ? " 
Answer:  "  Yes,  ma'am,  their  parents  pay." 
Lady:  "Do  they  pay  i/ou?"  &a,  &c. 
Many  other  questions  too  frivolous  to  be 
recorded  here  were  asked  me.  At  last  I  was 
disengaged,  went  up  to  my  desk,  where  the 
gentleman  joined  me ;  asked  if  I  had 
some  quick  boys  in  the  school,  and  who 
was  the  quickest  I  had.  I  pointed  to  a 
little  boy  by  me,  and  said  I  seldom  found 
a  quick  boy.  He  asked  the  reason  of  that. 
I  said  we  cannot  be  all  quick,  no  more  than 
we  can  be  all  tall  or  all  short.  He  did  not, 
however,  see  any  reason  in  this  answer,  but 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Welsh 
children  during  their  infancy  had  their 
heads  bandaged  too  tightly,  whereby  the 
brain  was  compressed  and  their  intellect 
impaired.  An  old  lady  now  joined  us; 
ana  the  subject  of  our  conversation  being 
explained  to  her  by  the  gentleman,  she 
began  to  observe  a  form  of  little  boys,  like 
a  Gall  or  a  Spurzheim,  and  directly  pointed 
out  by  dint  of  either  her  phrenological  or 
Lavaterian  skill  a  quick  boy.  I  said  the 
boy  she  had  marked  out  was  not  quick. 
She,  however,  wouldn't  be  contradicted, 
enquired  how  long  he  had  been  at  school. 
"  A  few  weeks."  "  Did  he  know  his  letters 
when  he  came  ? "  "  Yes,  partly."  "  Well, 
what  does  he  know  now  ? "  "  He  spells 
small  words  of  two  or  three  letters." 
"  Very  well,  and  don't  you  call  that  a 
quick  boy  ?  Ha ! "  Here  the  aged  lady 
became  elated  by  her  highly  discriminating 
powers  and  her  clever  way  of  finding  a 
quick  boy  in  theory  and  practice.  Thus 
ended  our  talk.  They  then  enquired  how 
they  might  see  the  church;  I  sent  a  boy 
for  the  derk.  The  boy,  returning,  said  the 
clerk  was  from  home,  and  the  key  with 
1  im.  This  intelligence  shocked  one  of  the 
}  oung  ladies ;  she  began  to  repine,  and 
appeared  exceedingly  vexed;  asked  me  if 
she  could  not  clamber  through  any  of  the 
windows.  I  said  I  supposed  not.  They 
left  their  baggage  under  my  care  and  went 


to  see  Bfiu^hwen  Cromlech.  Soon  after  I 
saw  them  on  the  top  of  the  church,  having 
found  the  clerk  and  the  key.  This  party 
behaved  very  rudely  towards  me,  especially 
the  elderly  ladies ;  they  had  a  high  opinion 
of  themselves  and  a  corresponding  per- 
suasion of  my  inferiority;  but,  judging 
impartially,  I  think  they  were  very 
superficial  characters,  selfish  and  insolent, 
never  listening  to  any  but  themselves,  and 
everlastingly  talking  at  a  most  rapid  rate, 
though  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were 
speaking  about,  nor,  indeed,  reflected  for  a 
moment  that  others  might  hold  an  opinion 
difierent  from  their  own;  they  were  im- 
petuous, dogmatic,  and  very  unkind  to 
their  inferiors.  Went  afber  tea  to  the 
seaside.  On  my  way  home  met  John 
Griffith  Jones,  who  turned  back  with  me 
to  Ty  Isa.  As  soon  as  I  entered  my  own- 
house,  a  message  was  brought  me  from 
Tecwyn  requesting  my  attendance  at  Plas ; 
there  I  went  and  found  Mr.  Robert  Jones 
and  Miss  Roberts.  Soon  a  gentleman's 
servant  now  staying  at  Plas  joined  us  as 
well  as  R  G.  Roberto.  We  had  two  rounds 
of  half  P.  of  A.  Jones  and  I  had  one  each 
afterwards.  The  gentleman's  servant  was 
very  civil,  an  uncommonly  agreeable  com- 
panion, hifi^y  intelligent,  gentle,  and 
attentive.  Tecwyn  was  poetic,  but  a  little 
vexed  at  some  unfairness  he  conceived 
R.  G.  R.  had  committed  at  play.  Came  to 
my  house  half  past  nine  and  Tecwyn  set 
out  for  Carnarvon. 

15th. — Funeral  of  Anne  Price.  Proceed- 
ing to  bury  the  corpse  without  the  service 
being  read,  owing  to  the  clergyman's  not 
coming  in  time. 

16th. — Received  a  letter,  dated  yesterday, 
from  Mr.  Edward  Parry  of  the  Owladgarivr, 
offering  to  answer  my  feigned  name  at  the 
Abergavenny  eisteddfod  if  I  wrote  some- 
thing, and  requesting  some  englynion  on 
the  opening  of  the  eisteddfod  to  the 
president  and  on  the  coronation, — being 
the  supposed  extempore  subjects. 

17th. — Finished  twelve  englynion  on 
"  Arch  Noah,"  to  be  sent  to  the  Aber- 
gavenny eisteddfod. 

18th. — To-day  sent  off  my  englynion  to 
"  Arch  Noah,"  directed  to  Caradawc  Fenni, 
Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire.  Paid  the 
postage  Is.     Feigned  name  "  Loli"  - 
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VII. 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more ; 

So  ghalt  tbon  feed  on  death  that  feeds  on  men, 

And  death  once  dead  there's  no  more  dying  then."— Suake8PSA.bb. 


ONE  of  the  next  most  interesting  items 
that  we  come  to  in  his  diary  refers 
Visit  to  ^  "March  5th,  1859.  My  birth- 
oatiands    day.      Went    to   Oatlands  Park, 

ark,  Surrey.  g^,Ygy^  ^^^  ^  yjgjj  ^   JJp    ViHue, 

the  proprietor  of  the  Art  Journal.  Met 
with  great  kindness  of  manner  from  the 
family,  and  received  a  commission  to  model 
a  young  ideal  female  figure  life-size  for 
Mrs.  Virtue.  This  is  the  first  commission 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  received,  and  my 
delight  is  unbounded.  This  day  was 
altogether  the  happiest  birthday  I  had 
ever  enjoyed." 

For  some  cause  or  another  this  com- 
mission was  never  executed,  but  he 
modelled  a  splendid  bust  of  Mr.  Virtue, 
and  I  find  the  following  entry  on  '*  Mav  4th, 
1860.  Took  the  original  cast  of  Mr. 
Virtue's  bust  to  Oatlands  Park,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Mrs.  Virtue." 

He  subsequently  executed  an  admirable 
Monument  monumcut  to  Mr.  Virtue.  It 
M  **virt  consisted  of  a  figure  of  "  Hope," 
but  a  difierent  design  to  the  one 
described  in  a  previous  article,  and  was 
erected  in  a  cemetery  in  Surrey. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  introduce 
another  work  which  I  consider  a  gem  in 
its  way.  It  was  designed  and  executed 
for  the  eminent  writer,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
whose  husband  was  for  many  years  the 
esteemed  editor  of  the  Art  Journal.  It  is 
a  relievo  intended  for  a  panel  in  a  mantel 
piece.  It  was  widely  known  as  the  head- 
piece on  the  title  page  of  the  popular 
periodical,  T?ie  OirU  Own  Paper,  for  which 
purpjose  the  proprietors  of  that  journal 
obtained  from  Mr.  Edwards  the  right  to 
use  it.     It  is  called  by  him 

**  THB  ANGEL  OF  LOVE  AND  TRUTH." 
Though  not  of  a  large  size,  nor  in  any  way  of 
an  imposing  appearance,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
stated  that  it  was  designed  with  the  hojM  of 
embod3png,  so  far  as  practicable  at  the  time,  a 
truly  mgh  and  pure  idea. 


The  idea  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  indicated 
by  remarking  that  this  *'  Angel  of  Love  and 
Truth,"  at  first  named  "  The  Holy  Daughter  of 
Heaven,"  is  intended  to  appear  as  if  floatmg  with 
the  most  complete  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  newly- 
dawning  celestial  liffht,  in  which  the  Angel, 
imbued  with  all  the  aivinest  exoellenoes,  holds  in 
her  outstretched  hands  a  band,  whereon  is  inscribed 
a  precept  of  no  narrow  bearing  on  the  well-being 
of  mankind  in  general,  namely, — '*  Ever  let  Love 
and  TiTith  prevail." 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  precept, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  heart-felt  and 
deep-toned  voice  from  heaven  to  earth,  it  will, 
probably,  be  readily  admitted  that  should  it,  in  its 
nighest  and  most  comprehensive  meaning,  be 
acted  upon  as  wisely  and  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  world  we  inhabit  may  be  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  thousands  upon  thousiinds  of  our 
fellow-beings  might  thus  be  brought  to  rejoice 
together  in  the  truest  and  brightest  mental  bght, 
— intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  who  would 
otherwise  ever  continue,  as  at  present,  in  a  state 
quite  file  reverse  of  what  is  most  devoutly  to  be 
desired. 

In  accordance  with  such  a  desire,  the  face  of 
this  imaginary  impersonation, — ^which  is  star- 
crownei,  with  a  halo  round  the  head,  star- 
encircled, — ^is  represented  as  if  looking  up  in  all 
gentleness,  tenderness,  trust,  and  joy,  to  her  and 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  as  if  ardently  praying  to 
Him  with  aU  the  deep  affection  of  a  most  confining 
daughter,  that  holy  Love  and  Truth  may  evermore 
prevail  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  earth,  so 
that  they  may  become  indeed  great,  wise,  and 
good  here,  ana  be  hereafter  the  supremely  happy 
and  all-radiant  inheritors  of  the  eternal  glories  of 
heaven. 

On  June  1st,  1858,  Mr.  Edwards  had 
received  an  order  to  execute  a  monument 
to  the  late  Lewis  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  the 
Graig,  near  Merthyr.  The  price  was  not 
to  exceed  £70.  On  June  4th,  1860,  he 
records, — 

"Went  to  my  native  place  (Merthyr 
Visit  to  Tydvil)  to  superintend  the  fixing 
Merthyr.    ^f    ^.j^^    mouumcut    to    the   late 

Lewis  Morgan."  He  refers  to  a  series  of 
visits  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  is  highly 
delighted  with  the  kindness  he  receives 
during  that  week,  but  he  makes  a  remark- 
able statement  in  his  entry  for  "  June  11th. 
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Arrived  again    io    London  after    having 
received  £70  for  the  monament,  that  sum 
being  £70  less  than  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
memorial ! "     The  only  explanation  that 
occurs  to  me  is,  that  as  the  family  were 
distant  relatives  of  his,  that  he  made  up 
his    mind    to    make    a    sacrifice   on   this 
account.     He  had  frequently  received  Tiiore 
than  he  demanded  for  work  done. 
uoDDinnit        In  the  following  year  he  refers  to 
at  uighgDU.  g^  transaction  of  a  similiir  natura 
"October  8th,  1861.     Finished  fixing  the 
monument     at     High- 
gate  cemetery  to   the 
late  Mrs.  Vaughan  of 
Poplar.     Her  hasband 
and     bis     sons-in-law 
paid  me  for  the  monu- 
ment the  sum  of  £373, 
but  I  gave  a  receipt  for 
£400.      This     balance 
they    ought    to    have 
paid  me,  on  account  of 
tlie  work  being  utterly 
unremunerative,"  This 
monument   consists  of 
a  large  statue  of  Re- 
ligion, and   is  on   the 
upper   terrace   of    the 
old  cemetery. 

Some  time  before 
uonnnient  this  he  had 
MT™i*or.  ^„  oydgr  for 
a  monument  to  Mra 
Da  vies,  wife  of  the 
manager  of  the  Tre- 
degar Iron  Works,  for 
the  sum  of  £125.  I  do 
not  remember  what 
was   the   character  of 

the  work.     He  merely  (Ftomaviat^^bv 

mentions  the  fact  and 
of   hia    going    subsequently    to    fix    that 
monument,  and  another  to  the  late  Mrs.  J. 
Jones. 

"  August  2nd,  1865.  I  went  on  a  visit 
vw(to  to  Howel  Morgan,  Esq.,  of 
H.w-rtB=i»Hgng^rtucha,  which  is  about  six 
commiHioa.  miles  from  Dolgelley.  From  this 
gentleman  and  his  lady  I  met  with  the 
utmost  kindness  throughout  my  visit.  On 
the  following  day  I  went  with  him  to  see 
the  charch  nearest  his  residence,  and  there 
we  met  hia  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Owen,  of 


Bryn  y  Gwin,  who  kindly  gave    me    a 
commission  for  a  monument  to  her  late 
husband.    It  is  to  cost  about  £300.    In 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Morgan 
drove  me  towards  Cader  Idris,  to  see  some 
of  the   marvellously   fine   scenery  of  the 
neignbourhood.      !Next    day    Mr.   Morgan 
kindly  took  me  for  a  drive  to  Dolgelley, 
and  thence  for  about  ten  miles  along  the 
celebrated   road  to  Barmouth.     I  was  en- 
chanted with  the  ever- varying  magnificence 
of  the  mountain  scenery,  so  was  I  also  with 
the  expansive  grandeur 
and    murmur    of    the 
sea  as  we  walked  most 
happily  on  the  pleasant 
shore  near  Barmouth. 
On  Sunday  morning 
we  went  to  the  church 
already     referred     to. 
In     the    afternoon     I 
walked    alone    to   the 
highest  peak  of  Craig 
y  Benglog,  whence  I 
saw    the    distant    sea 
and  Llyn  Tegid,  with 
many  towering  moun- 
tains which  there  pre- 
sented   themselves    to 
my   view.      All    these 
wondrously     grand 
sights,  combinetT  with 
the    retrospection     of 
the  great  kindness    I 
had   experienced,   pro- 
duced a  feeling  in  me 
of    humble    and  deep 
thankfulness   such    as 
no    words     could 
^^  adequately  express. 

mtatt R. Vravhas-J  ^°^    Monday,    after 

bidding  a  grateful 
adieu  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mr.  Morgan  drove 
me  to  the  station  eight  miles  on,  where  I 
saw  Mrs.  Owen's  four  darling  little  children, 
each  of  whom  I  affectionately  kissed  in 
bidding  adieu  to  them.  I  had  now  to  bid 
adieu  also  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  whoee  un- 
bounded kindness  I  trust 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
monument  referred  to,  given  in  the 
language    of    a    lady  who    was  a    great 
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admirer  of  Mr.  Edwards*  work,  and  was 
able  ix>  express  her  admiration  in  charming 
language,  but  who  remains  anonymous,  I 
regret  to  say.  I  copy  it,  with  a  few 
omissions,  from  the  lady's  M.S.  amongst 
Mr.  Edwards'  papers. 

"  A  very  beautiful  monument,  eminantly 
The  Angel  descrviug  of  being  seen  by  lovers 
of  Light  Qf  sculpture  of  a  high  poetical 
order,  has  recently  been  erected  in  Bryn- 
coedifor  church,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Dolgelley,  nearly  opposite  Hengwrtucha. 
So  beautiful  is  this  monumentel  work, 
executed  in  the  finest  Cajrrara  marble,  and 
revealing  a  sculptor's  power  so  admirably, 
that  had  one  like  it  been  found  among  the 
ancient  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  Egypt, 
Greece,  or  Rome,  there  is  not  a  museum  in 
Europe,  where  sculptures  are  exhibited,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  treasured  with  the 
greatest  care.  And,  in  some  remote  future 
time,  when  the  sculptures  of  Wales  may  be 
collected  for  a  museum,  this  very  work 
may  itself  be  treasured  with  no  less  care 
as  a  specimen  of  the  power  and  taste  of 
Wdes  at  the  present  time.  This  work  is 
by  a  Welshman,  and  commemorates  a 
Welshman,  and  is  raised  to  the  memory  of 
a  much  beloved  and  early  departed 
husband,  by  a  bereaved  and  greatly 
respected  Welsh  lady. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  the  work  is  to  show 
that  grief  in  this  world,  where  Qod  permits 
gladness  to  prevail  for  many  high  and 
holy  purposes,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
oppress  the  mind  too  much,  even  when  the 
Angel  of  Death  has  been  summoned  by  the 
Almighty  to  carry  away  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us ;  it  is  to  bring  gleams  of  the 
light  of  heaven  to  illumine  the  dark  clouds 
of  anguish  and  sorrow,  *  *  *  it- is  to 
indicate  that,  though  the  severance  on 
earth  be  for  ever,  yet  that  there  is  another 
and  a  brighter  place  where  all  in  due  time 
shall  be  brought  together  again,  and  where 
neither  sorrow  nor  anguish,  nor  pain  nor 
tears,  shall  for  an  instant  darken  the  pure 
joy  of  that  happy  place.  This  being  the 
aim  of  the  work,  the  chief  object  repre- 
sented is  that  of  a  beautiful  Angel  of  Light 
and  Love  towering  sublimely  above  the 
tomb,  having  the  star  of  Hope  beaming 
above  its  head.  This  great  ana  holy  angel 
breathes  h^venly  words  of  comfort  and 


hope, — of  highest  wisdom  and  joy, — of 
truest  solace  and  strength.  *  *  *  lu 
truest  harmony  with  this  view  of  the 
subject  the  angel's  right  hand  points 
calmly  to  heaven,  while  the  left  hand 
gently  holds  palm  and  olive  branches, 
— the  symbols  of  the  triumph  over,  and  of 
the  peace  beyond,  the  grave.  The  face  of 
the  angel  is  wondrouiSy  divine  and  pure 
in  form  and  expression. 

"Besides  the  main  subject  in  the  work 
there  are  various  appropriate  accessories 
introduced,  such  as  the  indications  of 
clouds  still  surrounding  though  partially 
moved  away,  and  illuminated  by  the 
celestial  light  emanating  from  the  angel, — 
and  such  as  the  lachrymatories  seen  at  the 
sides  of  the  inscription  tablet,  which  to- 
gether denote  clouds  of  sorrow  and  tears 
of  grief;  such,  too,  as  the  indication  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  end  view  of  a  tomb, 
introduced  under  the  angel,  to  denote  that 
the  tears  and  grief  in  question  are  caused 
by  a  deeply  mournful  bereavement.  Even 
on  this  part  of  the  tomb  indications  are 
given  of  the  holy  light  which  should  ever 
prevail  in  the  mind  over  darkness  such  as 
comes  in  its  turn  to  all  alike ;  for  on  this 
part  is  inscribed  the  great  text  from 
Ecclesiastes, — *  The  spirit  shall  return  unto 
Qod  who  gave  it;'  and  the  monogram  of 
the  Redeemer  between  the  letters  Alpha 
and  Omega,  in  rays  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  olive,  denoting  the  Divine  source 
and  the  peaceful  endless  joy  of  heaven. 
Upon  the  trusses  supporting  the  monument 
the  svmbol  of  eternity  is  given  as  a  round 
ball,  having  outstretched  wings  that  sweep 
on  and  on  for  ever.  Immediately  above 
this  is  the  bardic  symbol  of  the  Trinity, 
which  denotes  the  incommunicable  name 
of  the  Eternal  as  creator,  preserver,  and 
ruler  of  all  things  whatsoever.  •  •  • 
This  grandly  beautiful  monument  is  the 
affectionate  tribute  of  Mrs.  Owen,  of  Bryn 
y  Gwin,  to  the  memory  of  her  lamented 
husband,  the  Rev.  Evan  Charles  Owen,  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  church  in  which  it 
is  erected,  and  is  designed  and  executed 
by  Joseph  Edwards,  Robert  Street, 
London." 

In  connection  with  this  monument  I 
have  found  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Owen, — 


JOSKPH  EDWARDS,  SCULPTOtL 
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«DsAB  Madam,— As  I  had  the  pleasoie  of  a 
call  some  time  since  from  Mr.  Nanney 
Mra!.  Owra.  ^^^^  ^®  subjoot  of  my  having  charged 
you  so  much  less  than  is  usually  charged 
here  for  monuments  of  the  class  commemorating 
Mr.  Owen,  when  including,  as  in  your  case,  a  bust, 
pedestal,  &c.,  perhai>s  I  had  better  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state  briefly  what  I  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Nanney.  It  was  to  the  e£Eect  that  I  was 
very  greatly  ixmuenced  in  the  account  I  sent  you 
by  my  earnest  desire  to  please  you  all,  and  by  a 
remark  which  you,  as  you  may  remember,  made 
at  Hengwrtucha,  namely,  that  you  were  ready  to 
devote  £500  for  the  tribute,  but  that  you  thought 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Owen's 
views,  could  he  be  there  to  decide,  if  you  did  not 
exceed  £300.  The  remark  seemed  to  me  to  have 
something  saored  in  it,  and  I  was  therefore  anxious 
to  do  aU  in  my  power,  even  at  a  serious  self- 
sacrifice,  to  regard  it  as  sacred,  by  not  exceeding 
£300,  though  I  knew  not,  and  did  not  like  to  ask, 
whether  this  was  intended  to  include  the  bust  and 
I)edestal  as  well  as  the  monument,  or  not.  I  went 
on  with  the  work,  however,  as  if  the  bust,  pedestal, 
&c.,  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  £300,  and  from 
fear  of  a  mistake  on  my  part,  sent  in  my  account 
at  last  as  if  this  sum  vhm  to  include  all,  though  it 
involved  a  loss  to  me  of  about  £100.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  felt  there  was  no  need  of  my  being 
in  any  great  haste  in  the  matter,  for  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  dear  madam,  that  I  could  most  safely 
leave  to  time  and  to  your  own  high  sense  of  honour 
to  decide  what  would  be  just  and  right  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  To  your  own  sense  of 
honour,  therefore,  I  leave  the  matter,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  with  whatever  you  mav  decide. — Believe 
me,  dear  madam,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

Joseph  £a>WABDS."* 

"  On  Tuesday,  September  10th,  1867,  I 
Visit  to    started    from    Paddington   on   a 
^SSSJ*   visit    to  R   T.   Crawshay,  Esq., 
Merthyr.    Cyfarthfa    Castle,    and    waa  re- 
ceived on  mv  arrival  by  that  gentleman 
and  his  family  with  remarkable  kindness. 
As  the  train  was  an  hour  later  in  arriving 
at  its  destination  than  the  time  I   had 
named,  they  had  commenced  dinner,  but  I 

*  A  very  eurions  ioddent  took  place  in  connection  with  this 
monument  when  the  engnving  of  it  appeared  in  the  Art  JwrnuU. 
My  wife  went  to  see  a  friend,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
he  said,—"  Have  you  been  sitting  for  your  portrait  lately,  Mrs. 
Pavies r *»  " No,  I  have  not,"  said  she,  "what  m %de  you  ask  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  well,  my  reason  is,  I  have  the  portrait  in  the  house  I "  and  he 
went  and  fetched  a  copy  of  the  Art  Jcwmal  and  showed  her  this 
engraving  by  Artlett  of  Edwards'  '*  Angel  of  light."  She  said 
"  I  know  Mr.  Edwards  quite  well,  but  Ihave  not  sat  to  him."  I 
went  and  told  Mr.  Edwards  about  it.  *'  Well,"  said  he,  '*  it  is  a 
curious  thing,  but  Butler  (another  sculptor  whom  we  both  knew) 
has  accused  me  of  the  same  iking^  and  that  I  have  done  so  in 
more  than  one  of  my  works  lately,  and  there  is  something  in  it 
too."  He  brought  me  a  copy,  and  we  had  some  lively  talk  over 
it,  and  then  he  said,  '*  I  most  ssk  you  to  give  my  best  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Davles,  and  request  her  to  accept  a  copy  of  the 
engraving  from  me."  To  mv  mind  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is, 
—this  monument  is  erected  in  the  county  from  which  ray  wife 
came,  Merionethshire,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  whe  e 
it  is  placed,  for  she  was  bora  at  Barmouth  1  Edwards  had  been 
enchanted  with  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood ;  he  has 
Immortalised  unwittingly  one  of  the  daughters  of  Meirionnydd. 


was  at  once  pressed  to  join  them  as  their 
guest.  The  evening  turned  out  to  be  in 
every  way  to  me  most  delightfully  pleasant, 
apart  from  the  profound  regret  1  felt  at 
Mr.  Crawshay's  misfortune  in  not  having 
been  able  to  hear  one  word  of  the  animated 
conversation  that  was  going  on,  everything 
having  to  be  communicated  to  him  as  far 
as  possible  in  writiu^  by  each  one  present, 
and  especially  by  Mrs.  Crawshay,  whose 
constant  attention  to  her  husband,  and 
whose  admirable  power  of  conversation 
were  such  as  quite  enchanted  me.  Never 
before,  indeed,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  come 
in  contact  with  any  lady  so  conversant 
with  astronomy,  botany,  and  other  sciences, 
and  who  blended  so  glorious  an  amount  of 
unaffected  kindness  with  such  a  singularly 
large  and  liberal  grasp  of  intelligence. 

"  After  breakfast  the  following  morning, 
Mrs.  Crawshay,  with  her  young  daughter 
Miss  Henrietta,  and  her  younger  brothers, 
left  the  castle  for  Tenby,  whither  I  was 
most  kindly  invited  to  join  them  for  a  few 
days,  but  could  not  go  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  duties  in  London.  At 
dinner  in  the  evening  Miss  Crawshay 
occupied  her  mamma's  place,  and  it  was 
with  charming  modesty  and  most  pleasing 
conversational  ability  that  she  filled  the 
place.  Mr.  Crawshay  on  both  evenings, 
notwithstanding  his  misfortune,  was  most 
agreeable  in  his  conversation,  and  in  reply- 
ing and  commenting  upon  the  remarks 
made  to  him  in  writing.  He  afterwards 
gave  me,  before  leaving  the  castle,  a  com- 
mission for  a  monument  to  his  father, 
which  is  to  cost  altogether  about  j£l,300." 

I  found  the  following  draft  of  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  undated, — 

"The  bust  has  been  commenced  with 
the  view  of  attaining  a  good  likeness  before 
proceeding  with  the  statue.  -  It  is  at 
present  merely  in  a  state  to  avail  myself  of 
any  remarks  which  may  be  kindly  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  model. 

''In  the  sketch  for  the  statue,  I  have 

Description  indicated  in  the  right  harid  some 

rt2ta?2Sd  wheat    as    suggestive    of    your 

pedestal,   father's  partiality  for  agriculture, 

and  as  being  in  accordance,  it   may  be 

remembered,    with    your    own    excellent 

remarks  made  to  me  on  the  subject. 

"  The  left  band  is  intended  to  point  to 
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some  scrolls  of  paper,  on  the  uppermost  of 
which  a  plan  may  be  indicated  either  of 
the  castle  or  of  the  new  works  at 
Cyfarthfa,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  object 
which  may  be  considered  most  suitable  for 
the  statue.  These  scrolls  taken  together 
may  further  be  deemed  as  containing  other 
records  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  in  your  father's  life.  They  are 
intended  to  rest  on  a  representation  of 
some  portions  of  iron  made  at  Cyfarthfa. 
The  intention  in  the  figure  itself  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  I  trust,  as  evincing  great 
energy,  yet  with  a  quiet  unobtrusive 
dignity. 

"  The  panel  in  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
is  proposed  for  the  inscription. 

"  On  the  panel  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
sketch  an  indication  is  given  of  a  bas-relief 
representing  your  father  as  showing  for  the 
firbt  time  to  your  mother  and  yourself 
when  a  boy,  a  model  of  the  castle  he  had 
resolved  to  build  for  your  future  home. 

"On  the  panel  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
sketch  an  indication  is  given  of  yourself 
and  family  as  placing  flowers  on  a 
monument  raised  to  your  father's  revered 
memory.    Among  those  flowers  the  datura 


will  be  most  prominently  indicated,  as  being 
a  special  favourite  of  your  father's. 

''The  bas-relief  at  the  back  of  the 
pedestal  is  intended  to  indicate  per- 
sonifications of  perseverance  and  integrity, 
accompanied  by  other  qualities  which- most 
eminently  characterized  your  father's  mmd. 
They  are  mourning  for  the  loss  of  one  who, 
as  it  were,  reflected  most  unusual  lustre 
upon  themselves.  The  consoling  Spirit  of 
the  universe,  however,  appears  floating 
calmly  among  them,  bidding  them  to 
mourn  no  more,  but  rather  to  go  and 
inspire  others  as  they  had  inspired  your 
father,  and  so  contribute  wisely  to  the 
pure  and  steadily  increasing  happiness  of 
our  world." 

The  bust  referred  to  was  ultimately  ex- 
ecuted in  marble, — to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
— but  the  statue  and  accompanying  reliefs 
were  never  carried  out  Mr.  Crawshay 
was  an  admirable  photographer,  and  made 
some  excellent  photK>graphs  of  Mr.  Edwarda 
One  of  these  accompanies  this  article,  and 
conveys  an  impression  of  great  energy  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  humour.  The 
intellectual  character  of  the  man  is  well 
displayed  in  the  noble  forehead. 


AN     OCTOBER     DAY. 


By  Jennette  Fgthergill. 


'  I  "HJfi  boats  rest  on  their  shadows, 
-'-      The  sea  is  like  a  lake, 
Save  where  retreating  wavelets 

A  soothing  ripple  make ; 
The  distant  ships  seen  dimly 

Through  mist  that,  like  a  veil, 
Softens  without  concealing 

Each  mast  and  snowy  sail. 

The  summer  months  brought  nothing 

That  can  compare  with  this, 
To-day  all  nature  revels 

In  beauty  and  in  bliss. 
The  sky  and  earth  are  showing 

A  sketch  in  shade  and  light, 
The  all-prevailing  colour, — 

Blue  softened  into  white ; 

And,  like  an  artist,  proving 
How  much  can  be  achieved 

In  these  two  colours  only 
By  light  and  shade  rdieved. 


Far  off  the  f  o^-homs  sounding 
From  vessels  all  unseen, 

Till,  where  the  mist  has  parted 
They  slowly  glide  between ; 

And  soon,  again  enveloped, 

They  disappear  from  sight, 
like  ships  that  are  but  phantoms, 

Or  visions  of  the  night. 
The  mom  approaches  noontide, 

Yet  still  tiie  mist  hangs  on, 
And  partial  is  the  triumph 

The  orb  of  day  has  won. 

The  air  is  soft  and  balmy 

Though  summer  days  are  past, 
And  autumn  almost  over, — 

Are  these  bright  hours  the  last  P 
Will  skies  be  dim  and  cloudy 

And  sea  reflect  the  gray  P 
Is  it  a  smile  at  parting, — 

This  bright  October  day  P 
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T  REGRET  tliat  the  picture  of  Joseph  Edwards' 
*■  "An^  of  Light,"  which  was  to  have  ac- 
compamMl  the  chapter  of  Mynorydd't  biography  at 
that  most  interastmg  Rculptor,  could  not  be  got 
ready  in  tame  to  appear  in  the  present  number. 

In  tike  next  number  there  will  be  a  full  account 
of  the  first  "  Uuiversity 
week,"  which  is  to  b« 
held  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  Whether 
the  TJniTersity,— ito 
Court,  its  Senate,  and 
especially  its  Guild, —is 
a  new  power  in  Wales 
will   soon  become   ap- 


I  stated   hut  month 

that  an  awdl  or  pryddest 

that  gets  the  Eisteddfod 

chair  or  crown  is  thereby 

dead   and   buried  in  so 

far    as    the    public    is 

concerned.     I  now  learn 

that   the  Ehyl   produc- 

Wuxs.  tions  were  published  in 

a  shilling,  and  the  Car- 

uarron  productions  in  a  sixpenny  booklet.     These 

are  under  the  able  editorship  of  B.  Yincent  Evans, 

the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Cymmrodorion. 

To  get  these  poems  in  so  cheap  a  form  is  a  great 
boon,  and  I  hope  the  Tentnre  will  ensure  publicity 
and  sncoess.  It  is  clear  that  the  Eisteddfod  has  no 
standard  ;  tlie  difference  between  the  poems,  say 
between  lolo  Carnarvon's  " Yna  ybydd  y  diwedd" 
and  Mr.  Buckley's  "  Windsor  For^,"  is  so  great 
that  it  strikes  us  as  incongruous  to  find  tbem  in 
the  some  book. 

There  is  still  room  to  improve  is  the  pubhcation 
of  these  priie  things.  Each  awdl  and  pryddeet 
should  be  published  separately,  with  the  award,  if 
put  in  at  all,  printed  m  the  smallest  type  at  the 
end.  In  this  volume  the  awards,  often  hastily 
written  and  inconsistent,  are  put  in  larger  type 
than  the  poeros  themselves. 

The  attempt  that  is  now  being  made  to  raise  a 
national  monument  to  Llywelyn  will  undoubtedly 
be  successful.  For  my  own  port  I  should  prefer  to 
see  all  the  money  devoted  to  the  buUding  of  a 
mighty  obelisk,  on  some  of  tbe  Builth  hills  or  hil- 
locks, at  Cefn  y  Bedd  or  elsewhere.  If  a  second  '. 
monument  be  raised  at  all,  it  should  be  raised  at 
Aber  Qwyn  Gregin,  from  where  Llywelyn  pleaded  ' 
for  Wales  and  marshalled  its  forces  for  the  lost 
hopeless  struggle. 

ContributionB    should  be    sent    to    tbc    Rev. 


Gwynoro  Davies,  J.P.,  Barmoutli.  The  donor 
may  specify  the  object  towards  which  he  sub- 
scribes,—a  memorial  at  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  where 
Llywelyn  is  supposed  to  be  buried ;  a  memorial 
at  Cefn  y  Bedd,  near  Builth,  where  he  was  killed ; 
a  memorial  in  North  Wales,  at  Maesmynan,  the 
home  of  his  childhood ;  or  at  Aber,  his  home  as 
lord  of  Snowdon  and  prince  of  Wales.  Or,  the 
subscription  may  be  offered  to  the  general  fund. 

In  order  to  make  the  movement  trul^  national, 
it  has  beeu  decided  that  no  subscription  is  to  exceed 
a  guinea.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  snb- 
scriptions ;  they  will  be  acknowledged  on  these 
pages,  and  duly  transmitted.  I  begin  with  one 
contribution,  the  first,  I  hope,  of  very  many. 

Ths  Editor  of  Wilis     ..     ..£110 

The  appeal,  which  follows,  bews  traces  of  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Isambard  Owen, — 

"  In  the  national  .movement  which  has  stirred 
Europe  during  the  past  century,  our  country  has 
borne  on  early  and  conspicuous  part.  Her  nation- 
ality has  sprung  into  renewed  existeroe,  almost,  it 
may  be  said,  from  the  grave.  Our  national  system 
of  education,  as  we  see  it  completed  to-day,  would 
alone  testify,  were  there  no  other  witness,  to  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  the  restored  public  life  of 
Wales. 

"  But  in  one  common  form  of  outward  national 
manifestation,  our  country  is  still  singularly  want- 
ing. For  the  public  monuments  of  the  heroes  of 
our  historic  past,  such  as  the  poorest  continental 
nations  lavishly  erect,  we  look  almost  in  vain. 
Even  now  a  stronger  might  travel  from  end  to  end 
of  Wales  without  being  once  visibly  reminded  that 
he  is  among  the  people  of  Aneurin  and  Gadwallon, 
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WALES. 


in  the  land  of  Howel  Dda,  Gwalobmai^  and  Dafydd 
ab  Ghwilym. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  national  memorial  to 
our  ohiyalrous  ^and  ill-fated  prince,  lAyweLjn  ab 
Gh'uffydd,  '  Ein  Llyw  OlafJ  Though  not  perhaps 
tiie  greatest  of  our  nationid  heroes,  I^ince  Lly  ^elyn 
will  always  be  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Soldier, 
statesman,  scholar,  lover,  patriot,  and  martyr, — his 
life  is  among  the  most  romantic,  his  death  among 
the  most  pathetic,  of  which  our  annals  tell.  His 
Angevin  conqueror's  stately  tomb  stands  high  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster;  for  three 
centuries  the  cattle  have  grazed  over  the  desecrated 
resting  place  of  the  last  Welsh  prince  of  Wales. 

'*  It  is  in  the  hope  of  honourably  repairing  this 
long  neglect  of  our  beloved  national  hero  that  we 
oonfidentiy  appeal  to  Welshmen  throughout  the 
world,  we  wish  to  raise  a  worthy  monument  in 
Wales,  to  speak  to  all  time  of  one  whose  life  and 
death  were  significant  of  the  strong  national  feeling 
we  are  conscious  of  to-day. 

**  What  form  the  memorial  is  to  take  will  be  left 
to  the  general  voice  of  the  subscribers  to  determine. 

'*  Some  donors  have  already  expressed  a  wish 
that  our  first  effort  should  be  to  rear  a  fitting  tomb 
over  the  prince's  burial  place  among  the  ruins  of 
Abbey  Cwm  Hir  ;  others  as  strongly  desire  a 
monument  to  be  erected  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  he  actually  fell,  whilst  still  a  large 
number  wish  to  see  his  memory  honoured  in  his 
native  Gwynedd. 

*'  Donations  to  any  one  of  these  specific  objects 
will  be  applied  as  desired  by  each  individual 
subscriber.  All  others  will  be  placed  in  a  general 
fund,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  subscribers  shall 
idtimately  determine." 


Mr.  Allenson,  of  30,  Paternoster  Bow,  London, 
sends  me  a  copy  of  his  newly  puplished  *'  Boberts 
of  Tientsin."  It  is  a  well  got  up  book  of  some  220 
pages;  its  author  is  Mrs.  Bryson,  a  well  known 
writer  on  Chioese  missionary  life.  In  it  we  get  a 
charming  description  of  a  Welsh  Puritan  home,  a 
more  meagre  account  of  student  life  at  Aberystwyth 
and  Edinburgh,  and  a  very  full  and  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  devoted  young  missionary's  life 
in  China.  From  the  home  of  famous  doctors  in 
Anglesea  to  that  far-off  hospital  in  Tientsin,  the 
life-history  of  the  earnest  student  we  knew  at 
Aberystwyth,  not  so  long  ago,  is  among  the  most 
honourable  and  unselfish  careers  that  have  yet  been 
cut  out  for  themselves  by  Aberystwyth  men. 


Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Foster  will  shortly  publish  a 
facsimile  reprint  of  the  rare  first  coition  of 
**  Gweledigaethau  y  Bardd  Cwsc,"  with  notes  by 
Professor  J.  Morris  Jones.  It  will  be  issued  first 
to  subscribers,  printed  on  hand- made  paper  and 
bound  in  limp  vellum,  at  7s.  6d.,  post  free.  Only 
250  copies  of  this  edition  will  be  printed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  have  already  been  subscribed 
for.  To  prevent  disappointment  intending  sub- 
scribers should  send  tiieir  names  at  once  to  the 
publishers.    A  cheaper  edition  will  be  issued  later. 


The  new  Astronomical  Sooiefy  of  Wales  has, 
evidently,  a  most  useful  career  before  it.  It  is 
gradually  showing  Welshmen  what  cluurms  obser- 
vational astronomy  has  for  them.  The  president, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  JourniUt  shows 
that  the  beauties  of  the  heavens  need  not  be  hidden, 
from  the  poor.  He  has  constructed  a  telescope,  at 
a  cost  of  uttle  over  ten  shillings,  that  ffives  capital 
views  of  sun-spots ;  a  good  deal  of  detaQ  of  the 
moon, — ^Messier  and  its  '*  tail,*'  the  crater  Pierce  in. 
Mare  Crisium  just  visible,  all  prominent  craters 
and  markings ;  Venus,  distinct  crescent ;  Satom, 
poor ;  Jupiter's  moons  easily,  of  course. 


**  Sir  William  Bailey  urged  that  the  time  had 
come  when  Welsh  authors  should  give  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  public  in  the  Engliw  tongue,  and 
not  further  persist  in  the  idea  that  the  art  of 
thinking  could  be  done  best  in  a  pagan  language 
by  words  that  it  took  two  men  to  pronounce. 

I  had  never  seen  the  name  of  this  gentleman 
before ;  but,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
above  remarks  at  last  month's  Cardiff  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Krogdom,  I 
suppose  he  must  be  taken  seriously.  Though  I 
fondly  love  the  strong  literary  life  of  Welsh  Wales 
and  though  I  know  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  reader  of  books,  the  English  peasant  is  a  very 
benighted  being  compared  with  the  Welsh  peasant, 
— stm  I  am  not  nettled  myself  by  these  ignorant 
remarks.  I  have  heard  them  a  good  many  times 
before;  and  I  find  that,  invariaUy,  the  one  who 
utters  th^n  knows  no  Welsh,  knows  no  lau^piage 
at  all  save  his  own.  **  Monoglot,"  I  believe,  is  not 
a  recognised  English  word ;  out  it  is  a  woid  that 
one  is  continually  tempted  to  use.  A  **  monoglot " 
Welshman  or  Englishman  or  German  would  soon 
set  the  languages  of  the  world  right,  aoooiding  to 
his  own  view. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Bennett  is  publishing  by  sub- 
scription a  collection  of  Welsh  airs,  edited  by  Mr. 
Emlyn  Evans.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  known  as  a 
patron  of  Welsh  literature  and  as  the  friend  of 
Ceiriog  and  of  many  a  bard ;  he  is  said  to  have  all 
the  accomplishments  of  a  Welsh  ^ntieman  of  the 
olden  time,  not  excepting  the  makmg  of  a  harp  and 
playing  it.    The  work  of  collecting  has  taken  him 

Sears  and  years.  Mr.  Emlyn  Evans  is  the  highest 
ving  authority  on  the  history  of  Welsh  airs.  I 
have  only  just  heard  of  this  most  interesting  pro- 
ject, and  hope  to  have  more  details  about  it  in  my 
next  number.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  Mr.  Bennett 
will  receive  the  names  of  all  lovers  of  Welsh  song 
who  can  afford  a  guinea  and  a  half  as  subscribers 
to  what  will  be,  I  am  certain,  a  most  acceptable 
book  to  all  interested  in  Wales  and  in  music. 


"•^ 


It  now  generally  agreed  that  Islwyn  is  the 
greatest  of  all  our  Welsh  poets.  He  died  in  1878, 
and  the  public  have  only  got  a  few  songs  and 

r'yddestau.  Into  the  causes  of  delay  in  publishing 
need  not  enter  here.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
publishing  of  our  greatest  poet's  works  has  been 
entrusted  to  me.    They  will  be  in  one  volume, 
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iQustrated,  well  printed 
and  bound,  not  exceeding 
half  a  guinea  in  price.  I 
need  t£e  names  of  fire 
bundred  aubscriberB  before 
I  begin  to  print.  May  I 
aak  those  who  wish  to 
posaesa  lalwyn's  poetical 
works  to    send   me  their 


The  sad  acddenta  in 
South  Wales  coalpits, 
where  the  snapping  of  the 
chain  of  a  "  bowk  "  hurled 
men  to  instant  and  fear- 
ful death,  raminda  me  that 
the  pages  of  Wales  will 
soon  contain  a  number  of 
descriptioiia  of  life  in  the 
colliery  districts.  Death 
atrikus  terror  into  hapj^ 
families  so  often,  the  for- 
tnnea  of  families  vary  so 
suddenly,  that  no  life  has 
really  so  much  of  the 
pathetio  aa  a  oollier'a  life. 
There  is  much  that  is  sor- 
did and  much  that  is  brutal 
in  the  ooal  Tillages;  but 
BufFering  often  draws  out 
uuequaUed  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  where  the 
exiatenoe  of  these  qualities 
would  be  least  expected. 


The  Pwllheli  Inter- 
mediate School  has  com- 
menced, under  very  happy 
anspioes,  with  seventy 
eight  pupils. 


At  the  Wrexham  local 
eisteddfod,  to  be  held  next 

Oood  Friday,  the  chair  is  to  be  nven  for  a  dramatic 
meoe,  not  exoseding  three  hundred  lines,  on 
Ednyfed  Fychau,  the  able  and  gallant  general  of 
Oywelyn  the  Qreat,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tudor 
kings  of  England  and  Wales. 


(^^    h    £U*^ 


The  back-fcronnd  is  ornamented  with  diaper  work, 
and  the  titie  on  the  riband  reads  thus, — Intd 
Oyffridin  Rhandir  IHnttig  Maehynlklk." 


also    for    the 


The  good  people  of  Uachynlleth, — a  plaoe  of 
Boman  and  niediieTal  fame, — ore  at  present  stirred 
by  a  healthy  ambition.  They  claim  that  Uach- 
ynlleth, having  been  the  seat  of  at  least  one 
"parliament"  of  Owen  Olendower,  is  the  capital 
of  Wales.  Xiord  Henry  Tane  Tempest,  Mr. 
Richard  Beee,  C.C,  and  Ur.  Edmund  Qillart,  have 
peranaded  the  Machynlleth  nrban  Council  to 
adopt  aa  their  aeal  the  famous  seal  of  Owen 
Olendower.  "  Owen  Olendower  is  depicted,"  a 
correspondent  saya,  "  aeat«d  on  a  atone  sedile, 
having  a  canopy  over  his  head,  and  with  the  lion 
of  Fowys  emblazoned  on  the  back  of  the  throne. 


Mach^'nlleth    is    going    1 
ITniveiaity  of  Wales  office. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  find  signs  of  public  spirit, 
especially  when  there  is  a  tinge  of  poetry  about  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  every  district 
and  urbim  oooncU  will  have  a  seal,  as  fsr  as 
possible  recalling  its  post.  And,  let  us  hope,  a 
copy  of  all  these  seals  will  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
a  national  museum  for  Wales. 


Very  manv  well-written  historiod  tales  are 
offered  me  which  I  have  to  refuse  on  account  of 
inaccuracy  of  detail.  But  I  must  postpone  my 
advice  until  the  next  number. 


Lxvi.— Trk  Poet  Churchiu,  and  Wales.— In 
«□  account  of  tho  life  of  Churchill  it  is  atat«d  thftt 
"  His  first  provision  in  tho  Chureh  was  a  curacy  of 
thirty  pounds  a  year  in  Wales.  But  being  prompted 
to  engage  in  trade,  to  add  to  his  income,  he  kept 
a  cyder  warehouse,  with  a  view  of  vending  that 
commodity  in  the  neighbouring  country." 

Can  any  reader  give  me  the  name  of  the  pariah 
where  Churchill  lived  in  Wales  P  Brwtn. 

LXVII. — Where  oan  I  get  an  account  of  the  old 
Welsh  method  of  holding  and  dividing  land  f  And 
what  do  "gavel  kind"  and  "borough  English" 


Lxvin.—  Is  there  any  reliable  account  of  the 
striking  prehistoric  remains  in  the  district  of 
Ardudwy  F 

Visitor. 


LXiz. — What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Great 
Turn,"  made  use  of  in  Judge  Lewis'  interesting 
articlft  on  "  The  Welsh  Ordinances  of  Edward  the 
Second."  in  Wales,  for  September,  p.  368  P  A 
place-name  in  this  parish  (Bettws- 
m),  is  Llidiart-y-dwm  or  dem.  Is  there 
any  uonnectiou  f  T.  H.  J. 


60.  The  following  are  translations  of  gipsy 
snatches,  Transylvanian  Ziegeuner  folk  songs. 
They  are  very  l&e  the  Welsh  penkillion,  bat  I  do 
not  know  wnether  they  are  sung  in  the  same 
way, — 

"  CiTub  DO  flDwenl  In  Ibf  n;, 
Liflt  V>  what  Ita  petal!  uy  ; 
Ltt  ms  d>ell  Id  •'prlng^ms  ruUd. 


"  Wltbend  iplnltai,  biRUd  wlfs. 
Like  Ik  veoa  ^mldjl  mudov  life," 
"  From  Ibe  moment  I  wm  bom 

In  tba  dkmp  gnn  bave  I  UId, 
TUl  tor  bIpUiin  teU  ths  nlo.'' 

61.  PiSTYLL  GwYN. — I  happened  to  bo  staying 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  XJanuwchllyn  lately,  and 
I  made  inquiries  about  the  Fistyll  Owyn.  I  was 
told  it  was  a  stream  of  water  rushing  out  of  a  rock, 
that  it  had  important  medicinal  qualities,  that 
there  was  on  old  Roman  bath  near  it,  and  that  it 
contained  sand,  though  it  is  quite  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  way  up  to  it  is  certainly  most  interesting. 
I  followed  the  Lliw  until  I  found  myself  under- 
neath the  frowning  precipice  which  has  Camdochan 
Castle  as  a  broken  iron  crown  on  its  rooky  height. 


I  struck  to  the  left,  following  the  comae  of  a  rill 
which  runs  to  the  Lliw  along  the  land  side  of  tlie 
precipitous  wooded  range  of  which  the  Camdochan 
rock  is  part.  I  came  upon  what  seemed  to  be  n 
grafs-grown  road,  striking  from  Camdochan  and 
the  Roman  road  towards  the  valley  of  the  Wnion- 
Following  this  road, — if  it  was  a  road, — I  reached 
two  huge  boulders  between  which  my  way  seemed 
to  go.  Close  to  them  I  saw  a  tiny  stream  of 
beautiful  crystal  wat«r,  rushing,  apparently  from 
the  rock.  It  came  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  from 
the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  delightfally 
sweet  to  drink.  Beneath  it  there  was  a  wall,  liJw 
those  around  wishing  wells,  about  seven  feet  by 
three,  overgrown  with  heather,  devil's  bit.  and 
diminutive  blackberry  and  raspberry  and  bilberry 
trees.  There  was  no  sand,  but  the  crumbled  bite 
of  the  yellow  rock  look::d  like  sand  at  first  nght  in 
the  stream  between  the  Fistyll  and  the  moors 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Pistyll  Gwyn  haa 
any  medicinal  properties,  but  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  to  Sear  that  any  one  has  failed  to 
renew  his  strength  by  a  journey  to  so  bracing  b 
place.  The  views  are  magnificent ;  between  the 
Aran  and  the  Arennig,  mS  over  Bala  Lake,  tho 
numberless  peaks  and  uiolls  of  the  Hiraethog  and 
the  Berwyn  are  seen.  Behind  Creigiau  Owyn 
Owem  rise  steeply,  sometimes  bare  rock,  and 
sometiines  covered  with  dwarf  biroh  trees. 

On  my  way  hack  I  met  a  man  on  his  way  to 
Pistyll  Gwyn,  intending  to  get  his  rheumatism 

62.  In  one  of  the  next  numbers  there  will  appear 
an  illustrated  article  on  Welsh  seventeenth  oentory 
tokens,  including  the  Pwllheli  ones. 

63.  The  Cistercian  abbeys  in  Wales  were  more  im- 
portant than  any  others.  They  were  Basingwerk, 
Aber  Conway,  Valle  Crucia,  Cymer,  Tstrad 
Uarchell,  Cwm  Hir,  Strata  Florida,  Morgam, 
Neath,  Whitland,  Tintem. 

64.  W.  Davies,  Port  Dinorwic,  sends  the  follow- 
ing trwislation  of  the  well  known  Welsh  hymn, — 


IMr  dosn  pitlu 
ntnPuadlM. 


Though  lo 


A^ialaPuidlae. 


THE  PILQRIMAGE,-OR  THE  TALE  OF  THE  MYSTERIOUS  VESTURE. 


H. — THE    SEAMLESS    COAT. 


By  J.  Ckaven  Thomas. 


The  icedding  gucMis. 

'  I  ^JUlfi  presence  chamber  of  the  court, 
-^      Was  graced  with  wedding  guests ; 
Bright  ladies  of  the  fairest  sort. 

And  knights  of  many  quests ; 
While  in  the  midst  the  worthy  king 

And  Guenever  his  bride, — 
Wearing  the  cherished  wedding  ring, — 

Sat  smiling  side  by  side. 

Thepilgrimt  enter. 
The  latest  tales  and  songs  were  o*er, 

And  laughter  filled  the  air ; 
When  suddenly  a  great  uproar 

Was  raised  without  some  where. 
While  all  the  wondering  guests  beheld 

The  entry  of  the  knights, 
Upon  their  wearied  chargers  held 

By  bonny  acolytes. 

Onward  they  pressed,  with  measured  pace, 

While  the  high  sounds  sank  low ; 
And  anxious  looks  marked  every  face, 

At  such  a  plight  of  woe ; 
Until  the  corUge  stood  before 

The  king,  who  rising  said, — 
**  Say  knight,  from  what  disastrous  war 

Hast  thou  this  eve  been  led  ?  " 

The  knight  and  the  king. 

*•  Hail  worthy  king !  "  Sir  Trystan  cried, 

**  Hail !  lords  and  ladies  too  ! 
We  are  the  remnant,  nought  beside. 

Of  knights  a  hundred  true. 
Who  sallied  forth  three  years  ago 

To  the  far  holy  land ; 
Vile  errors  there  to  ovMihrow, 

And  for  the  cross  to  stand.*' 

"  What  hast  thou  there.  Sir  Trystan  brave  ?  " 

The  king  enquired.     **  And  who 
Are  thy  two  fellows  grave. 

With  l^at  sweet  stripling  too  P  *' 
*<  My  soul  is  burdened  with  the  tale," 

Sir  Trystan  scud.     **  O  kins. 
With  thy  good  ^  race  I  would  unveil 

The  wondrous  tale  we  bring." 

TJie  fcedding  gueett  and  tlte  tale. 

**  €k>  on !  go  on ! "  the  courtiers  cried. 

Excited  and  entranced ; 
'*  Proceed,"  the  worthy  king  replied. 

Then  to  the  chief  advanced. 
And  with  his  hand  helped  him  alight ; 

Also  the  other  three, 
While  the  tired  chargers,  wearied  quite, 
,    Were  led  to  stables  tree. 


They  placed  the  casket  on  the  flags, 

With  other  treasures  rare ; 
Divested  of  their  outer  ra^. 

Each  pilgrim  had  a  chair ; 
And  nectar  sweet  their  hearts  to  cheer, 

Held  forth  by  courteous  hands. 
Till  every  guest  sat  down  to  hear 

Strange  tales  of  stranger  lands. 

TJie  beginning  of  the  etory. 

Then  out  Sir  Trystan  spake  and  said. 

In  earnest  tones  and  clear, — 
'*  I  come  as  risen  from  the  dead, 

Gkiod  king  and  courtiers  hear  ! 
Twice  eighteen  months  ago  or  more. 

We  went  at  thy  behest ; 
A  hundred  worthy  men  of  war, 

AU  in  our  armour  dressed. 

TFe  reach  Canaan. 
**  Forth  to  the  holy  land  wo  hied. 

O'er  lands  and  raging  sea ; 
And  by  our  banners  drew  beside 

A  goodly  company. 
The  way  was  pleasant,  and  good  cheer 

Met  us  on  every  hand ; 
And  we  ne'er  saw  the  slightest  fear 

TiU  safe  on  Canaan's  land. 

The  holy  journey. 
'*  There  on  each  day  our  ward  we  kept. 

Halting  by  every  well ; 
At  niffht,  some  watched  while  others  slept. 

And  manned  our  journey  weU. 
Our  guides  were  of  a  goodly  sort. 

And  owned  the  Christ  we  love ; 
And  knew  the  city  that  we  sought. 

As  angels  do  above. 

Zion  in  eight. 
«  One  evening,  when  from  Hermon's  height, 

We  viewed  liie  city  fair ; 
Shining  beneath  the  fading  light. 

As  ruby  clusters  rare ; 
Its  domes,  they  bore  a  heavenly  look. 

And  towers  everywhere 
Hose  up  as  poplars  by  a  brook. 

And  pierced  the  tinted  air. 

A  gloriouB  sight. 
*'  O  I  sirs,  it  was  a  cheering  sight. 

To  view  that  palmy  land. 
And  how  we  longed  to  end  the  fight 

That  we  might  have  to  stand  ! 
We  watched  the  city  fade  away 

A.mid  the  mists  that  rose ; 
Until  the  planets  bade  us  pray, 

And  sink  to  sweet  repose. 
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WALE^. 


Men  in  ufhite. 
**  Early  at  dawn,  we  sallied  forUi, 

Three  thousand  strong  or  more ; 
Beady  for  peace  of  dearest  worth, 

Yet  quite  prepared  for  war. 
And  as  we  neared  the  walled  height, 

To  our  surprise  we  saw 
A  little  band  of  men  in  white, 

Come  from  the  bastion  door. 

InJerutalem. 
<*  They  signalled  us  for  peaoe,  and  we 

Sent  messengers  to  them ; 
And  soon  our  miffhty  company 

Were  in  Jerusuem. 
Though  alien  lords  had  held  the  plaoe. 

Freedom  and  peaoe  now  reigned, 
For  pilfiprims  who  would  still  retrace 

The  uiiines  that  still  remained. 

The  htrmift  grotto, 
**  Bight  many  days,  each  holy  shrine 

Beoeiyed  our  homage  true ; 
For  there  we  spent,  by  cprace  divine. 

Much  time  in  prayer  ^r  you. 
Hard  b^  the  holy  sepulchre, 

Within  a. grotto  deep, 
A  hermit  lived  from  year  te  year. 

And  would  his  vigils  keep. 


A  ioUmn  queet. 
**  We  sought  this  sage  in  solemn  quest. 

With  neither  shield  nor  sword ; 
For  some  averred  that  he  possessed 

The  vesture  of  the  Lord. 
He  hailed  us  in  the  name  of  Qod ; 

We  hailed  him  in  return, 
And  blessed  the  ever  sacred  sod 

Which  made  our  bosoms  bum. 

The  teamleu  ooaL 
"  We  thought  to  tell  him  of  the  king ; 

But  he  forestalled  our  words, 
Protesting  we  were  right  to  bring 

This  vestmeut  to  our  lords. 
And  we  were  spellbound  as  he  told 

Its  charms,  and  story  true. 
And  in  our  presence  there  unrolled 

It  to  our  wondering  view. 

'ITte  conditum  qfiueeea, 
'*  He  held  it  up  before  our  eyes, 

That  seamless  coat  entire  I 
Meanwhile,  we  saw  men's  spirits  rise 

Mid  shades  of  lurid  fire ! 
Each  held  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 

And  pointing  straight  exclaimed, — 
*  Let  no  man  &re  before  it  stand 

Unless  he  be  unblamed.'  '* 


GABRIEL     YORETH. 

A    STORY    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    WELSH    THOUGHT    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 

By  the  Bey.  E.  Cynfiio  Dayies,  M.Am  Menai  Bbidoe. 


CHAPTEB    XIII. 


FAIR  estimates. 


GAYBREY  had  become  a  favourite  in 
the  homes  of  Mr.  Penrith  and  his 
underground  agent,  J.  Edwards,  and  they 
felt  a  keen  regret  in  thinking  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  his  second  session  in 
Edinburgh  was  approaching;  but  to  no 
family  in  the  district  had  he  endeared  him- 
self more  than  to  the  family  of  Idris  Jones, 
Havod  y  Bryn,  where  he  spent  a  night 
once  a  week  when  taking  charge  of  the 
church  meeting  at  the  English  chapel  of 
Abervale.  After  one  of  those  visits  Mrs. 
Qwen  Jones  told  her  husband, — ''I  am 
growing  more  attached  to  this  Australian 
youth  every  day;  and  he  reminds  me 
forcibly  of  someone  we  know.  Can  you 
guess  of  whom  ? ''  "  No,  I  cannot,  my  dear 
Uwen,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  youth  of 
his  stamp.    If  he  sees  many  days,  he  will 


be  a  noted  man,"  replied  Mr.  Jones  in 
sturdy  idiomatic  Welsh.  Gladys,  their 
daughter,  who  saw  much  more  of  Oaybrey 
than  their  parents,  hearing  their  conver- 
sation, told  herself, — "  And  there  is  another 
member  of  your  family  who  is  becoming 
too  fond  of  Qaybrey's  company.  My  views 
of  life  and  religion  are  totally  changed 
since  he  has  been  staying  under  our  roof ; 
but  why  should  his  name  pass  through  my 
thoughts  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  that  I 
think  so  much  of  him.  But  he  understands 
me  and  speaks  to  me  in  a  way  that  no  man 
ever  did  before.     Why  is  it  ? " 

And  on  the  other  hand  Gaybrey  did  not 
endeavour  to  analyse  hia  feelings  towards 
Gladys,  yet  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  in  her  company  listening  to  her  using 
the  flexible  and  nervous  Welsh  diction  in- 
herited from  her  father,  and  charmed  by 
her  melodious  rendering  of  her  native 
hymns  to  her  own  accompaniment  on  the 
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piano,  and  the  strong  good  sense  that 
showed  itself  in  all  her  ways  and  words. 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  his  visit  to 
Wales  was  written  at  intervals  by  Gaybrey 
to  his  parents,  and  in  readin/ his  son's 
letter  Yoreth  gave  loose  reins  to  his  memory 
to  traverse  over  the  scenes  of  his  early 
years,  and  he  thereby  found  occasion  to 
explain  to  Mary  a  few  incidents  bearing 
upon  the  time  oi  his  youth,  associates,  and 
training,  not  omitting  to  relate  to  her  the 
visit  Edwards,  then  a  young  man,  and  two 
others  paid  him  in  prison. 

*•  What  a  drama  our  career  often  forms," 
said  May,  **  more  wonderful  than  the  pro- 
ducts and  flights  of  the  most  impetuous 
imagination." 

"  Our  son  is  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery, 
though  it  is  evident  from  the  way  he  refers 
to  my  native  home  that  he  is  not  aware,  in 
paying  visits  to  the  home  of  Idris  and 
Gwen  Jones,  that  he  has  been  receiving 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  my  tenants  and 
distant  relatives." 

''  There  is  a  daughter  also,  Gladys.  A 
beautiful  name,  and  we  may  gather  from 
what  Gaybrey  writes  that  she  herself  is 
likewise  beautiful  and  good." 

^  Gladys  is  a  name  that  has  been  a 
favourite  in  our  family  for  many  genera- 
tions,  and  Gladys  has  a  brother.  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with 
their  prosperity  at  the  old  home,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  they,  as  well  as  myself,  should 
gain  something  from  the  very  greatly  in- 
creased value  of  the  property,  since  they 
have  had  a  good  share  in  rendering  it  in 
every  way  more  valuable  and  rm\imerative. 
I  am  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  place,  for  Idris  and  his  daughter  Gladys 
write  to  me  through  my  solicitor,  Mr. 
Wilfred,  at  stated  intervals.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  daughter  commenced 
to  supplement  her  father's  views.  Idris 
writes  in  Welsh,  and  clear,  sparkling,  robust 
Welsh  it  is,  and  Gladys  in  EnglisL  I  have 
been  able  to  watch  her  progress  in  education 
from  her  writing  and  style.  What  grace, 
ease,  and  intelligence  her  composition  has 
acquired  by  this,  you  have  been  able  to 
jud^e  from  her  last,  which  was  the  first  I 
could  show  you.  There  cajinot  be  many  to 
conipare  with  her  in  letter  writing." 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh, 


Gaybrey  wrote  the  following  brief  summary 
of  his  impressions  of  his  visit  to  Wales, — 

''  Deaji  Father, — I  promised  you  a  line  in- 
dicating very  briefly  what  struck  me  during  my 
visit  as  being  most  charactenstio  of  Wales.  ^S  any 
one  should  ask  me  what  is  the  most  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  nation,  I  should  at  once 
reply,  its  language.  Every  other  speciality  arises 
from  this  extraordinary  feature.  I  call  it  extra- 
ordinary, for  where  else  will  you  find  anything 
similar  to  this  retention  of  their  language  oy  the 
Welsh  P  The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  are  fast  losing 
their  Celtic  dialect,  but  the  vernacular  of  Wales  is 
as  vigorous  to-day  as  ever.  Whence  comes  this 
unaccountable  vitality  could  not  be  speedily  ex- 
plained ;  but  the  palpable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face. 
It  lives  in  spite  of  misprision  and  persecution  and 
poverty.  Two  undoubted  drawbacKS  are  connected 
with  the  clinging  of  the  little  nation  to  its  fine  old 
language ;  in  religious  matters  the  Welsh  are  un- 
bearably sectarian,  and  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
of  the  assertion,  for  the  proofs  are  insurmoun^ble 
and  painful,  and  in  other  matters  much  scope  is 
found  for  the  clannish.  You  have  proofs  of  the 
clannishness  at  Bailey  Hill,  where  this  national 
foible  is  indeed  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
some  points  their  exclusive  separateness  is  almost 
beyond  that  of  the  Jews,  since  they  possess  a  more 
powerful  link  and  symbol  of  union, — a  living  asser- 
tive language,  and  when  in  any  instance  they  for- 
sake their  distinctive  language  they  generallv  loose 
also  the  spirit  of  dan,  and  much  of  what  is  best  in 
the  moral  tone  of  the  nation.  Taliesin  of  old  in  his 
pathetic  prophecy  promised  them  three  things ;  to 
praise  God,  to  preserve  their  lans^age,  and  retain 
Wales ;  and  the  bond  which  binds  and  secures  all 
for  them  is  their  undying  tongue.  Who  can  say 
how  great  a  stimulus  it  is  to  the  Nonconformity  of 
the  nation  and  the  piety  of  the  poor  ?  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  also  in  stating  that  the  staunch 
Nonconformity  of  Wales  partly  arises  from  a 
reminiscence  of  ancient  tribal  independence  and 
autonomy,  yet  nothing  can  equal  a  living  and 
written  language  in  giving  permanency  and  form 
to  the  best  traditions  of  a  people.  Ardent  love  of 
the  Bible  is  fostered  by  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  to  its  impressive 
diction,  as  in  our  love  for  the  beautiful  we  find 
that  not  only  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  flower,  but  even  the  soil  from  which  it  grows 
becomes  precious  on  account  of  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  covering  its  surface.  Next  summer  as 
you  have  su^gest^  I  shall  go  to  North  Wales.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  understand  now  why  you  took 
so  much  trouble  in  teaching  me  to  read  and  under* 
stand  your  Welsh  Bible." 

About  the  same  time  Jason  Penrith 
received  from  his  brother  in  Runnyvale, 
a  letter  which  he  took  to  read  to  Gabriel 
and  May  Yoreth.  "  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother  in  Glamorgan 
which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you,"  said 
PenritL 
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WALES. 


"  Anything  from  Wales  will  be  welcome 
here,"  replied  May,  with  a  voice  full  of 
mirth. 

"  It  reads  as  follows,  after  eliding  dates 
and  formalities, — 

'  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  write  to  you  now  that  my 
young  Australian  friend  has  returned  to  Scotland, 
for  he  brought  with  him  heaps  of  sunshine  from 
your  sunny  land  to  our  homes  and  wherever  he 
went.' " 

"And  that  description," interrupted  May, 
"is  decidedly  sunny  and  glowing,  but  it 
gladdens  me  to  find  it  is  so. ' 

"It  is  all  true  of  Qaybrey,  but  I  shall 
read  on, — 

*  I  haye  been  assisted  by  him  to  imderstand  the 
characteristics  of  my  neighbours  and  workmen  a 
deal  better  than  I  ever  did  before.  Though  nearly 
all  in  my  employ  are  Welshmen,  yet  I  never  spoke 
much  to  them  before  he  came  of  matters  upon 
which  they  could  supply  me  with  full  and  enjoyable 
information  concerning  their  nationality,  religion, 
rich  literature,  antique  customs,  numberless  pro- 
verbs, triads,  and  their  institutions;  but  I  have 
been  taught  by  our  young  friend  to  admire  a  great 
deal  of  i^at  I  had  left  unnoticed  hitherto.' 

"  Qaybrey  has  been  acting  the  part  of  a 
teacher  in  that  case,  whilst  we  advised  him 
to  go  to  Runny  vale  in  the  capacity  of  a 
student  of  men  and  their  customs,"  said 
May. 

And  Yoreth  replied, — "That  sort  of 
double  function  takes  place  more  frequently 
than  you  imagine,  my  dear;  every  true 
student  cannot  fail,  unconsciously  of  course, 
to  teach  his  teachers ;  and  the  moment  a 
teacher  loses  the  mental  attitude  of  a 
thorough  student,  he  should  the  next 
moment  dismiss  himself  from  the  teacher  s 
desk." 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  this,  Mr.  John,  and 
your  remark  acquires  keen  point  in  view  of 
some  of  the  educational  discussions  of  the 
day.  My  brother  limits  his  observations 
on  Welsh  characteristics  to  four  prominent 
traits,  and  writes, — 

*  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  people  blessed  with  a 
ffreat  capcM^ty  for  religion,  who  will  talk  religion 
by  the  hour,  and  will  listen  to  as  many  as  eighteen 
sermons  one  after  another.  One  of  my  workmen 
told  me  on  a  certain  Monday  morning  that  he  had 
attended  five  services  since  Saturday  evening,  in 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  fifteen 
powerful  sermons,  adding  that  it  was  a  rare  thing 
to  take  a  nest  of  fifteen  eggs  without  getting  a 
bad  one  among  the  number.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bours* more  caustio  critics  assert,  but,  as  I  believe. 


without  sufBldent  reason,  that  the  Welsh  mind  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  religion  than  with 
morality.  Possibly  their  love  of  legends  may 
betoken  a  superstitious  bent,  but  one  of  my  fore- 
men told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  superstition  is 
merely  religious  faith  running  wild,  that  is,  going 
in  pursuit  of  a  false  object.  A  second  feature  I 
must  note  is  their  love  of  poetry, — ^brief  excursions 
of  the  imagination  in  its  purest  form,  rather  than 
long  and  sustained  flights.  They  delight  in  the 
lyric  and  the  pastoral  rather  than  the  epic,  though 
the  longer  and  more  laborious  type  is  not  neglected. 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  poetry  in  its  elevated  and 
refined  form  is  more  acceptable  than  work  of  the 
imagination  in  a  kindred  and  grosser  form,  that  is 
in  prose  fiction.  Though  Protestant  in  thought 
ana  progressive  in  politics,  yet  they  are  stridly 
conservative  in  taste  and  in  all  that  forms  the 
groundwork  of  sentiment  and  custom;  this  is  only 
natural  in  an  old  nation. 

*  Again,  what  an  inherent  inclination  for  oratory 
sways  the  people !  The  Celtic  temperament  sets  a 
high  value  on  the  gift  of  words  and  voice.  More 
than  once  have  I  seen  a  whole  multitude  moving 
to  and  fro  in  a  mass  at  the  cadences  of  a  master  of 
the  connegation,  as  a  forest  swept  over  by  a 
storm.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  critics  of  finer  faculties 
than  I  can  command,  that  the  Welsh  mind  is 
clearly  Calvinistic  at  the  core,  and  has  been 
influenced  for  generations  by  an  inherited  under- 
current of  fatalism  which  forms  a  fruitful  abode 
for  Calvin's  tenets.' " 

"  Mr.  Penrith's  estimate  I  consider  to  be 
formed  with  care,  and  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  built  upon  incontestable  facts,"  said 
Yoreth.  **  The  bulk  of  the  population  allies 
itself  with  three  denominations  of  strong 
Calvinistic  leanings,  and  seeing  that  your 
brother,  as  you  have  told  me,  is  a  hearty 
adherent  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  hiiB 
testimony  assumes  higher  merit" 

"  What  of  the  *  new  doctrine '  which  I  find 
has  caused  so  much  strife  and  commotion 
among  the  sectaries  of  the  principality  ? " 
asked  Penrith. 

''In  studying  the  stream  it  is  always 
well  to  have  some  regard  to  its  fountain, 
and  so  in  the  present  instance.  By  the 
term  'new  doctrine'  is  understood  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Williams  and  his  disciple 
Dr.  Fye  Smith.  Though  a  revolt  against 
the  fatalistic  consequences  of  extreme 
Calvinism,  their  position  cannot  rightly 
claim  to  be  called  new  ;  for  it  simply 
amounts  to  a  modification,  and  remains  in 
reality  Calvinistic  still."   - 
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ALB*S  WORLD-FAMBD  BLECTBIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NEBYOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  so  arranged  as  to  conyey  a  continnona 
earrent  of  eleotrioity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gently 
•timnlatiog  and  strengthening  all  the  nerres  ana  mns- 
des,  and  efEBofenaUy  prsTentinig  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALB'S  l^OBLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  as  a  stimnlant  to  the 
UYER,  STOMACH*  and  DIGESTIYE  ORGANS, 
nrodndng' a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart- 
lur  TONE  and  YITALITY  to  the  whole  NERYOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD.FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  15  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  coToring.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  SUSPEN80R 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs, 
YAJIICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  YITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  containing  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  np  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  BELTS  are  Terr 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  which  proTents  all  coldness,  soreness,  ft  irritation. 

B.  DEWAR,  of  Sloane-street,  London,  writes  Slat 
Jnly,  1808 :— **  I  haye  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELEGTBIG 
BATTEBY  BELT,  and  find  that  it  ia  capable  of  generating  a 
powerful  electric  cnrrent,  althongh  no  metal  sabatanoea  come 
Into  contact  with  the  aUn.  I  oonaider  thia  a  great  improye- 
ment,  aa  it  preyenta  the  irritation  ao  often  eansed  by  other 
applian^ea." 

FAXPHLBT8   0BATI8.     OOHBULTATIOVS  VBEB. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Qalvanic  Establishment, 

106,  BEOENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (cloae  to  SI  Jamea'  Hall). 


NOW  READY ;  Crown  8vo.,  32  pp. 

Welsh  Nationality  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARLINGTON,  M.A., 

fLaU  FeUow  of  8i,  Joh%'9  CoUeae,  Cambridge;  laU  Bead MaeUr 
€fiiu€«n*$  CcUege,  Taunton  J 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

Hationallim ;  what  ia  It?  The  Blabop  of  St.  DaTld'i  attack  on  Wdah 
Vaitkmallt7 ;  Baoe;  CaantiT ;  Common  Hlatory  and  TradlUona;  A 
Oommon  National  Tjvi  Tiangnage;  Tha  Bpedal  Miailon  of  Waka ;  What 
haa  been  aeoompllahcd  hj  Walea,  *c.,  *c 

A  timely  and  able  TlndSaatlon.     Erery  EngUihman  ihonld  read  IL 
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Wrexham :  HUGHES  <fi  SON,  56,  Hope  Street. 
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m  CATALOBVI  nWYDD 

5a  t.d.    HiT'blyg. 
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RESTR  QYFLAWN  o'n  boll  LYPRAU 

Oyda  Nodiadan  ar  gynwya  y  mwyafrif . 


AwovaB  at:~ 

Hughes  <fr  Son,  Cyhoeddwyr,  Wiexbam. 


University  College  of  Nortli  Wales,  Bangor. 

^A  CoruHtuent  College  of  the  Univernty  of  Walee.J 

Principal :  H.  rTrEICHEL,  M.A., 

With  JSleven  Professors,  Three  I^ectarers, 
and  Fourteen  other  Teachers. 


Next  Session  begins  October  i,  1895.  The 
College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  include  most  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  University. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
rbeginning  September  17),  more  than  20 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  £^0  to  ;^io,  will  be  open  for  competition. 
One  half  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the 
Prospectus,  apply  to 

lOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  MJ., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

CLASURON   CYMRU.-li. 

DAK    OLYOIABTH 

O.    M.    EDWARDS    M.A., 

Yn    Awr  yn    Barod,    32    p.p.    3®- 

A'WDL 

Dinisir  Jerusalem 

Gan    EBEN    FARDD. 

Oyda  Saifh  0  Ddarlimiau  Bhagorol  0  Eben 
Fardd,  Jerusalem  (2),  Mynydd  yr  Olewydd, 
Eglwys  Llangybi,  y  Has  Du,  a  Ffynnon 
Gybi. 

Pa  destyn  mor  ddyddorol  a  hanea  diuistr  Jera- 
salem  ?  Cynhyrfodd  awen  Eben  Fardd,  lorwerth 
OUn  Aled  ac  lalwyn.  Bydd  y  tndalennaa  rhag- 
arweiniol  yn  help  i'r  darllennydd  ddeall  yr  awdl. 
Ceir  5  tadalen  o  haoet  gwarcfaae  y  ddinaF,  mae  hyn 
yn  well  na  rhoddi  nodiadaa  ar  ddiwedd  y  giUi. 


HUGHES    A    SON,    CYHOBDDWYB,    WREXHAM. 


VniTessitj  Colkge  of  Wales, 
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One   of  the   Constitaent  Colleges  of  the 
Uxdyeriity  of  Walee. 


'rincipal:  T.  F.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  fOxonJ 

•  The  Oollege  offers  Courses  in  Arts  and  Soienoe 
suitable*  to  Students  preparing  for  the  degree 
Examinations  of  the  TJniyersity  of  Wales  and  the 
University  of  London,  for  Soholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Oambrid$re,  or  for  Medical  Studies  at  these  or 
other  Uniyersiiies. 

.  The  fee  for  either  the  Arts  or  Science  Course  is 
£10,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  laboratory 
practice. 

Entrance  Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
£40  to  £10  are  awarded  in  September  of  each  year. 

The  College  possesses  a  well  furnished  Gymnas- 
ium, Beoreation  Grounds,  Boats,  &c. 

Men  Students  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
obtainable  at  very  moderate  rates  in  the  Town. 
For  Women  Students,  a  large  and  Commodious 
Hall  of  Besidence  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  a  limited  number 
of  Men  Students  as  Boarders. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  also  for  Special 
Prospectuses  of  the  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Departments,  the  Training  Department  for  Second- 
ary Teachers,  the  Summer  Classes,  and  all  other 
particulars  apply  Hb— 

T.  MORTIMER  GRJSBN,  RegUtrar. 

V&mrsiij  Collego  of  WaleSi 


Training  Department   for   Secondary 
Teachers,  Men  and  Women, 


{fieeognizedhy  the  Cambridge  Teacher  a*  TSraining  Syndicate, ) 


ProfeMor  of  the  Theory,  Pnotleo,  tad  History 
of  Hdncfctioa  t 

FOSTER    WATSON,    M.A.,    (lond.) 

AsHstant  Lecturer:  Miss  Anna  Bowlands,  B.A. 

iLond.)  Preparation  for  f^aj  Cambridge  Teachers* 
)ertificate, .  Theory  and  Practice :  (oj  London 
University  Teachers'  Diploma:  f'cj  College  of 
Preceptors*  Diplomas. 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Session  (including 
Lectures  and  Practice}  £10. 

Men  Students  reside  in  Registered  Lodgings  in 
the  Town.  Some  Students  are  able,  with  economy, 
to  limit  the  cost  of  Board  and  Besidence  to  £25  per 
annum. 

Women  Students  reside  in  the  Kail  of  Besidence 
for  Women  Students. 

TERMS  FBOX  81  TO  40  OVIVSAS. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to — 

]  T.    MORTIMER    GREEN, 

Begistrar. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

OP 

South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

CARDIFF. 

DEPARTMENTS— 


(2) 
(8) 


(4) 
(6) 

(6) 


(7) 


Faculty  of  Arts. 
Faculty  of  Soienoe. 

Department  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology, 
(a)  limning. 
(6)  Engineering, 
(c)  Metallurgy. 
The  Medical  School. 
The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 
The  Department  for  the  Training  of 
Women    Teachers    in     Secondary 
Schools. 
The  Women's  Technical  Department. 


For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Soholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Free 
Studentships  apply  to — 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

Bkoistbak. 

Ohivernty  OoUMie^  Cardiff 

University  College  of  Sooth  Wales  &  Hooffloothshiri. 

MVDICAL  FaODLTT— WlMTBR  SsBszoir  ISdMW. 


The  third  Winter  Session  of  the  New 
Medical  Department  will  commence  on  October 
7th,  1896. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Medical  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
Durham,  or  the  Scottish  Universities,  or  for 
the  diplomas  of  the  London  or  Scottish  Colleges, 
or  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  may  spend 
in  Cardiff  from  two  to  three  out  of  their  five 
years  of  medical  study,  at  a  cost  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  medical  education 
in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  provinces. 

The  College  Laboratories  and  Museums  are 
supplied  with  modern  requirements  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  students  have  access  to  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Infirmary — within 
three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College — and  can 
take  out  their  surgical  dressing  and  clinical 
clerking. 

The  Medical  Prospectus  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Begistrar  of  the  College. 
Further  information  and  advice  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  John  Berry  Haycraft,  M.D.,  Dean  of 
Medical  Faculty. 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Registrar. 

UnlveiBity  College,  Cardiff,  July  20th,  1896.     * 


All  Aduertisementa  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANDERS, 

Aduertistng  Agent,  77,  Ludgate  Hill,  London t  E,G. 


HiLYE  YOU  TRIEr>  IT  ? 

If  not,  then  Try  it  Now. 


GWILYM      EVANS'     QUININE      BITTEBS. 

GWILYM      EVANS*     QUININE     BITTERS. 

GWILYM      EVANS'     QUININE     BITTERS. 

This  is  the  one  acknowledged  Remedy 
which  gives 

STRENGTH  TO  THE  WEAK, 

NEW  LIFE  TO  THE  DEBILITATED, 

JOY  IN  LIFE  TO  THE  MELANCHOLY. 


It  contains  a  suitable  quantity  of  Quinine  In  each  dose,  com- 
bined with  the  active  principles  of  oUier  well-known  medicinal 
plants,  yls. : — Gentian,  Lavender,  Burdock,  Sarsaparilla,  Saffton, 
and  Dandelion,  mixed  sclentiflcallj  and  in  happy  proportions, 
thereby  forming  a  tonic  bitters  positively  unequalled. 


THE  BEST  ANALYSTS  OF  THE  DAY 

SAY  THAT 

GWILYM      EVANS'     QUININE      BITTERS, 

IS  A  PERFECTLY   HARMLESS, 

PURELY     VEGETABLE     REMEDY. 


THE  DOOTOES  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  A 

SAFE, 

CERTAIN, 

TRUSTWORTHY    REMEDY 

TOR 

NEEVOUSNE.^8, 

WEAKNESS, 

LOW  SPIEIT9, 

MELANCHOLY, 

INDIGESTION. 

CHEST  AFFECTIONS, 

LOSS  OF  APPETITE, 

BLOOD  DISORDERS. 


GWILYM    EVANS'    QUININE    BITTERS. 


Sold  in  28.  9d.  and  48.  6d.  Bottles.     Samples  Is.  Ij^d.     See  the  name    "GwiLYM  Eyans"  on  Stamp, 
Label,  and  Bottle.    This  is  important,  as  there  are  numerous  imitations. 

Sole  Proprietors:  QUININn  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  I^IMITMD, 

I,I,ANni,I,Y,  SOUTH  WAI^^S. 

Y      LX-iEMOR      am    HYDREF,     1895. 

1/-         96  t.d.     Demy  8vo.         ^/_ 

Cynhwysiad: — Gyrfa'r  Byd  ;  Gem  Llenyddiaeth  Lloegr  (Macbeth 
— Shakespeare) ;  John  Calfin,  gyda  4  o  Ddarluniau ;  Cyfnodau'r 
Diwygiad  yn  Ffraingc;  Esaiah  (Pryddest),  Tudalen  y  Golygydd ; 
Cwymp  Llywelyn,  gyda  2  Ddarlun  ;  Norway  a  Sweden,  gyda  10  o 
Ddarluniau  ;  Breuddwyd  Robert  Jones,  Rhos  Lan,  gyda  Darlun. 

BHIFVN  DYDDOROI,  ANARFMROI,.       z8  O  DDARI,UNIAU  YSBI,BNVDD. 


Prlsl/-. 


XTEWS-BD     EX    OVBOEDDZ 


Pris  1/-. 


PAN  YiS  MYJMD  AM  EIOH  HOLIDAYS, 

peidiwch  anghoiio  Llyfr  Newydd 
DANIEL  OWEM,  awdwr  Rhys  Lewis,  Enoc  Huws,  Gwen  Tomos,  &c.— 

"STRAEON  Y  PENTAN 

19  o  Straeon  Gwir  I    6  o  Ddarluniau  Newydd  I 

Gronicl    o    Ddigwyddiadan    Ojftrous,    Cjmeriadau    HTnod,   Llawn    Ffraethineb. 

I       -         ■  __^^ 

HUGH:BS  &  SON,  56,  Hope  Street,  WREXHAM. 
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A    NEW     POWER    IN    WALES. 


HE  Guild  of 
Graduates  of 
the  University 
of  Wales  may 
become  a  new 
power  in  Wales. 
It  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall 
back  into  a 
shadowy  noth- 
ing. The  choice 
is  before  it,  and 
it  must  make  the  choice  very  soon. 

The    Guild    consists   of   the   graduates 
and  the  teachers  of  the  University.     All 
graduates  of  any  British  University  who 
have  spent  a   certain    time   at  a  Welsh 
University  College  are  now  recognized  as 
members  of  the  Guild.     The  number  of  the 
graduate  members   will   rapidly   increase, 
and  the  professor  element  will  soon  be  a 
comparatively  unimportant  one.    The  Guild 
will  practically  be  the  graduates  of  Wales, 
who  have  had  a  similar  education  and  who 
share  the  same  University  traditions,  spread 
over  Wales.     It  will  be  an  organization  of 
the  leadeis  of  all  the  districts  of  Wales, — 
men  who  have  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  edu- 
cation than  their  fellows,  and  whose  horizon 
is  wider.     Such  leaders  there  have  been  in 
time  past,  men  who  taught  themselves  or 
found  their  way  to  foreign  Universities, 
and  made  themselves  the  intellectual  rulers 
of  their  districts,  opening  a  new  world  of 
theology,  music,  literature,  or  science  before 
their  fellows.     But  these  men  did  not  know 
of  each  other,  they  were  not  cheered  on  by 
seeing  others  walking  along  the  same  path, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  power  given 
by  the  contagion  of  companionship  in  doing 
good. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Welsh 
life  is  the  great  difference  between  the  in- 


tellectual conditions  of  different  districts, 
often  contiguous  districts.  I  know  of  more 
than  one  mountain  ridge  in  crossing  which, 
from  one  district  to  the  other,  one  seems  to 
be  going  back  a  hundred  years.  One  parish 
is  decidedly  intellectual,  every  peasant 
buys  and  reads  books ;  the  next  parish  is 
intellectually  stagnant.  The  difference  can 
be  traced,  in  almost  every  case,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  one  man.  I  know  of  a 
man  who  left  behind  him  a  district  full  of 
readers,  of  another  who  left  behind  him  a 
district  full  of  singers.  But  these  men, 
though  exercising  a  wonderful  influence 
over  their  own  neighbourhoods,  were  un- 
known outside  of  those  neighbourhoods. 
Had  there  been  any  means  by  which  they 
could  have  met  and  known  each  other, 
their  influence  would  have  been  doubled. 
But,  save  for  religious  purposes  only,  these 
heroes  of  the  past  had  to  work  on  un- 
cheered  by  each  other's  voice. 

The  Guild  of  Graduates  will  supply  the 
great  deficiency  in  the  development  of 
thought  and  culture  in  Wales  in  the  past. 
It  will  be  a  bond  of  union  between  those 
who  are  trying  to  hasten  the  intellectual 
progress  of  their  fellow  countrymen ;  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Guild  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  encouragement  to  those  who  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  and  their  pleasure  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  their  neighbours  in 
knowledge,  especially  in  literature  and 
science. 

There  are  two  considerations  that  appeal 
very  forcibly  to  me  as  I  think  of  the  first 
"University  week."  The  one  is  that  the 
days  of  voluntary  work  for  Welsh  education 
are  not  over.  It  is  true  that  the  educational 
system,  from  the  University  down,  is 
completed  ;  but  we  have  other  work  to  do 
than  to  look  at  the  machinery  going  and  to 
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rejoice  in  the  realisation  of  so  many  dreams 
of  the  past.  The  mass  of  the  Welsh  people 
will  not  be  touched  directly  by  University 
or  intermediate  school.  The  best  system 
of  University  extension  will  be  practically 
useless  without  strong  local  help.  As 
before,  the  chief  power  in  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  Wales  will  be  the  voluntary 
worker, — minister  or  doctor  or  tradesman 
or  farmer, — who  has  the  time  and  the 
ability  to  lead  his  neighbours  to  better 
things.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future, 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Qriffith  Jones  of 
Llanddowror  and  Charles  of  Bala  and  Sir 
Hugh  Owen  will  be  required. 

The  other  consideration  that  comes 
forcibly  home  to  me  is  the  importance  of 
giving  the  Guild  a  definite  policy  and 
definite  work  from  the  beginning.  The 
Guild  now  is  but  a  small  thing  compared 
with  what  it  will  be.  In  time  it  will  have 
a  member  in  each  locality  in  Wales,  often 
more.  The  clergyman,  the  minister,  the 
doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  many  others, 
will  be  attracted  towards  each  other  by 
membership  of  the  same  Guild.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  Guild  active  from  the 
beginning.  We  should  not  allow  an  organ- 
ization, that  will  in  time  embrace  every 
graduate  in  Wales  as  its  member,  to  remain 
inactive  in  the  days  of  its  weakness. 
Inactive  when  weak,  it  will  probably  be 
inactive  when  strong ;  and  we  of  the 
present  generation  will  be  condemned  for 
missing  a  golden  opportunity,  and  of  al- 
lowing to  fall  into  disorganized  inactivity 
what  might  have  been  a  new  power  in 
Wales. 

The  duties  of  an  active  Guild  seem  to  me 
to  be  three  only.  First,  it  should  meet. 
Secondly,  it  should  criticise.  Thirdly,  it 
should  encourage  and  guide. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Guild  is  to  meet. 
So  far  there  was  no  means  by  which 
members  of  the  same  college,  let  alone 
members  of  difierent  colleges,  could  meet. 
My  own  experience  is  that,  even  of  my 
intimate  friends  during  my  residence  at  a 
Welsh  University  College,  I  lost  sight  of 
nine  out  of  ten  entirely  on  the  day  I  left 
the  college,  and  the  tenth  man  I  met  only 
by  the  merest  chance.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  is  so  pleasant  and  invigorating  as 
meeting'  an  old  college  friend.     Comparing 


notes  with  old  fellow  students  is  the  best 
education  I  know.  Our  paths  have  been 
difierent,  the  knowledge  each  has  attained 
is  new  to  the  other ;  and  the  comparing  of 
lives  is  more  interesting  even  than  the 
resuscitation  of  fiflorified  collesfe  memories, 
more  interestinl  than  recollections  of 
college  lectures.  There  is  nothing  that 
encouragres  me  so  much  in  my  work, 
nothing  that  gives  me  new  views  of  life 
and  a  new  determination  to  do  my  duty, 
like  meeting  an  old  fellow-student  and 
comparing  notes.  If  the  Guild  meets,  a 
man  will  not  cast  away  his  interest  in  the 
University  or  in  education  as  he  casts 
away  his  tattered  undergraduate's  gown. 
The  meetings  of  the  Guild  will  make 
him  a  life-long  student,  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  life  in  a  dull  district  by 
reviving  every  year  the  memories  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life. 

The  Guild  should  criticise  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  evident  from  the  Charter 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  Guild  will 
watch  the  proceedings  of  Court  and  Senate. 
The  voice  of  the  Guild  will  become  more 
and  more  powerful  every  year,  until  at  last 
it  will  be  the  voice  of  the  whole  of  educated 
Wales.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are 
present  in  it,  and  will  be  kept  informed  by 
it  of  what  the  country  needs,  it  will  be  the 
link  between  the  University  and  the 
people.  The  Court,  composed  largely  of 
non-academic  men,  will  gladly  listen  to  the 
voice  of  so  powerful  a  body,  and  a  body 
which,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  University, 
protests  against  any  action  on  the  part  of 
its  governors  that  will  diminish  its  power 
or  impair  its  usefulnesa  From  the  be- 
ginning, a  day  should  be  set  apart  to 
discuss  the  work  of  Senate  and  Court. 
This  •  would  at  least  enable  every  graduate 
to  know  thoroughly  what  is  being  done. 

In  time,  I  believe  that  the  Guild,  by 
encouraging  and  guiding  individual  effort, 
will  T>ecome  the  greatest  power  in  Wales. 
There  are  many  Welsh  students  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  some  subject  or  other, 
and  papers  read  by  them  before  the  Guild, 
followed  by  a  discussion,  would  give  them 
encouragement  and  followers  at  the  same 
time.  Reading  a  paper  Before  the  Guild 
would  be  regarded  as  a  great  honour ;  and 
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it  would  soon,  I  venture  to  predict,  be  an 
honour  keenly  sought  after.  Some  subject 
in  Welsh  literature,  in  astronomy,  in 
education,  or  even  in  philosophy  or  theology, 
might  be  selected,  for  example,  as  the 
sucgect  of  a  paper  and  of  a  discussion.  A 
variety  of  papers  might  be  read  on  the  day 
or  days  of  meeting,  in  order  that  each 
member  might  have  a  subject  that  interests 
him.  I  would  not  consider  papers  on 
architecture,  on  statuary,  and  on  painting, 
as  in  any  way  the  least  important. 

When  the  Guild  has  at  least  one  member 
in  each  district, — say  Parish  Council  dis- 
trict,— it  can  have  each  year  a  valuable 
account  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
Wales.  Meanwhile,  such  an  account  should 
be  made  as  complete  as  possible  even  now, — 
the  Guild  should  ask  members  to  report  on 
their  own  localities.  These  reports  might 
be  read,  or  summaries  of  them  might  be 
read,  and  then  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
University  OflBce  or  as  the  Guild  may 
direct.  Members  of  the  Guild  within  given 
areas  should  be  encouraged  to  meet,  say 
within  District  Council  areas,  and  to  foster 
and  to  superintend  any  local  effort.  There 
are  many  voluntary  institutions  that 
would  greatly  profit  by  a  word  of  help 
and  cheery  encouragement  from  graduates, 
such  as  the  Welsh  History  class  at 
Ffestiniog  or  the  wood-carving  class  at 
Bala.  Graduates  might  do  much  in  the 
way  of  raising  the  standard  of  eisteddfodic 
competitions  and,  especially,  in  guiding 
committees  in  their  choice  of  subjects. 
The  graduates  of  a  district  might  form  a 
kind  of  standing  committee  for  receiving 
an  extension  lecturer  sent  by  the  University 
of  Wales,  or  they  might  appeal  to  the 
Guild  for  the  services  of  any  member  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  an  occasional 
lecture  without  remuneration.  In  short 
the  guild,  by  means  of  associations  of  its 
members,  guided  by  it  and  reporting  to  it, 
might  be  the  means  of  encouraging  and 
guidin^those  voluntary  institutions  which 
have  done  so  much,  and  will  do  so  much, 
for  Wales. 

A  parallel  to  the  future  of  the  Guild 
may  be  found  in  the  work  done  by  the 
nonconformist  bodies  in  Wales.  Those 
bodies  have  made  every  Welshman  a  more 
or  less  earnest  student  of  theology.     Why 


should  the  Guild  not  do  the  same,  and  by 
means  of  a  like  machinery,  for  secular 
education  ?  I  mention  the  organization  of 
the  Nonconformist  bodies,  rather  than  that 
of  the  Established  Church,  because  it  is  of 
later  growth  and  more  easily  understood. 
The  general  assembly  of  any  sect  can  get  in- 
formation, organize  lectures,  publish  books, 
because  it  has  delegates  from  all  the 
districts  into  which,  for  its  own  purposes,  it 
has  divided  Wales.  The  Guild  oi  Graduates 
can  become  equally  powerful.  Lecture 
rooms  will,  in  time,  be  as  plentiful  as 
chapels  in  Wales,  and  the  love  for  secular 
education  as  strong  as  the  love  for  religious 
instruction  is  to-day.  The  graduates  of 
Wales,  working  as  a  great  voluntary  as- 
sociation, can  make  Wales  as  truly  the  home 
of  literature  and  science  as  it  is  now  the 
home  of  religious  knowledge  and  of  singing. 
Welshmen's  eyes  would  be  opened ;  they 
would  see  the  beauties  of  this  world  and  of 
this  life.  And,  like  the  Genevese,  their 
gratitude  to  learning  would  be  unbounded. 

I  feel  no  anxiety  myself  for  the  life  of 
the  Guild,  if  only  it  can  be  got  to  meet. 
It  has  a  status,  it  has  work,  it  is  only  the 
apathy  of  its  members  that  can  make  it 
fail.  It  must  meet  in  order  to  live.  There 
is  a  danger  of  its  becoming  so  disunited 
and  shadowy  that,  like  the  old  French 
estates  general,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
having  no  voice  and  no  strength.  There  is 
a  bare  possibility  that  the  members  of  the 
Guild  will  only  remember  its  existence 
when  reminded  by  post  card;  and  even 
then,  knowing  nothing  about  the  can- 
didates, they  may  forget  or  neglect  to  vote. 
If  it  comes  to  this,  the  Guild  will  be  too 
feeble  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  the  Court, 
and  it  will  be  paralysed  as  far  as  the 
possibility  of  doing  any  educational  work 
is  concerned. 

It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the 
Guild  refused  to  do  anything.  It  is  offered 
an  opportunity  that  was  never  offered 
before  to  those  who  love  the  intellectual 
welfare  of  Wales,  an  opportunity  that  the 
students  of  any  other  time  in  our  history 
would  have  jumped  at.  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  the  honour  and  responsibility  offered 
us.  Let  us  make  the  Guild  a  new  power 
in  Wales. 
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,  tranBlntloii  at  Islwjn's  Mae'r  oil  vn  m/'f'^ 
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J'BY  seek  we  from  odo  world  beyond  the  stars, 
One  bill  immortal  made,  the  power  of  song  f 
Ck>,  strike  the  rook,  for  waters  lie  therein, 
And  inspiration  breathes  through  nature  all. 
The  heavens  themselves  have  naueht  to  utter  more 
Thau  what  they  uttered  at  their  glorious  dawn. 
An  ttwtul  thought  is  at  thy  side.     Give  ear, 
Canst  hear  its  piteous  moans  for  liberty  ? 
Mayhap  in  youdar  hill-top  it  hath  lain. 
Since  Qod  created  all  that  was,  and  is, 
And  none  of  time  have  ever  seen  its  birth. 
Go,  lift  thy  soul  upon  it  ever  more. 
And  bring  it  to  the  eternal  li^ht  of  day. 
Mayhap  on  yonder  distant  heights  it  roams, 
Timid,  now  resting  on  a  cloud  of  gold, 
Now  climbing  up  the  blue  on  gunbeama  bright, 
Bright  intimation  of  a  farther  world, 
Or  of  a  higher  truth  in  human  fate ; 
A  hint,  tliat  as  a  favour  God  let  fall 
On  yon  far-mueing,  far-observant  hill, 
Which  with  keen  eyes  to  the  Almighty  looked, 
When  the  great  Sabbath  of  its  peace  should  dawn, 
To  tetke  it  back,  when  all  creation's  work 
Became  divinely  perfect.     Oo,  bring  down 
The  modest  thought,  and  cause  the  world  to  hear 
The  good  and  joyous  tidings  it  would  preach. 
Oh  !  the  throng  of  thoughts  the  earthquake  buried 
Ere   yet  the   world  had  seen  them  ;   men  would 

Qod  then  by  one  dread  judgment  took  them  all, 
Them  all,  and  in  one  night  the  angry  hills 
Veil  down  in  ruin  on  the  blinded  fOols ; 
Fan^  was  confined,  the  stream  divine, 
To  Helicon,  and  gathered  round  one  bill 
The  j  oys  and  muses  of  the  ages  past. 
Nature  to  every  spot  hath  lent  a  muse, 
An  epic  to  each  wave,  and  to  each  flood 
An  over-flood  of  inspiration  sweet. 
She  hath  ordained  the  muses  o'er  the  earth  ; 
O  happy  age  when  yet  they  will  be  heard 
Together  (Wanting  their  immortal  strains  ; 
When  nature  yet  shall  hear  her  jubilee, — 
The  voices  of  her  soul ;  end  when  shall  march 
The  works  of  Ood,  as  countless  captives  bock, 
Singing  of  Him  their  Father,  as  they  sang 
When  earth  and  all  the  myriad  spheres  of  heaven 
Began  the  niuaio  of  eternal  peace. 

The  streams  of  Helicon  make  green  the  world. 
The  whole  is  Helicon,  drink  where  thou  wilt. 
Parnassus  ?    Ton  it  is,  the  rugged  hill 
Beneath  whose  shade  thou  first  didst  see  the  light ; 
But  none  of  Homer's  tame  were  on  its  height ; 
Yet  oft  the  breeie  batii  fanned  it,  and  the  storm 


Hath  onward  rolled  the  voices  of  the  earth. 

The  gathered  undertones  of  feeble  time 

In  the  loud  anthem  of  eternity. 

The  ocean  boo  swept  o'er  it,  and  the  flood 

Hath  left  upon  ita  top  a  mighty  muse, — 

A  lost  world's  memories.    E'en  Ood  Himself, 

The  Great  Creator,  walked  these  tracts  alone, 

When  by  His  word  He  caused  the  whole  to  be. 

Till  on  the  last  of  clouds  He  should  retiun 

To  bid  the  whole  away,  that  He  might  have 

All  spacw  the  depths  of  His  divinity. 

All,  all  is  sacred,  and  a  heavenly  song 

Encircles  as  a  crown  the  distant  bills. 

And,— let  a  patriot's  feelings  be  excused, — 

My  fathers  oft,  and  brothers  dear  to  me, — 

None  knew  their  name  or  fame  except  their  sons. 

The  weaker  off-spring  of  a  stronger  age, — 

Have  roamed  these  peaceful  hills  at  eventide, 

And  wept  or  sung  as  life's  experience  tau-  ht. 

We  too  bequeath  some  passing  memories, 

A  few  faint  oreathings,  and  our  wondering  thoughts. 

Which  e'er  may  nestle  on  the  gentle  breeze, 

Or  die  and  wither  in  the  mist  above. 

Means  the  well  of  Jacob  aught  ?    An  image 

Of  one  greater  far  than  Jacob  lingers 

lu  every  stream  and  spring  throughout  the  world. 

This  murmuring  river  have  my  fatoera  crossed. 

And  all  the  winds  of  heaven  full  oft,  the  moon. 

The  dawn  divine  of  many  a  star,  the  suu, 

And  thunder  too.     AH,  all  is  sacred  ground 

On  all  the  earth,  and  every  hill-top  bears 

Its  cherub  with  his  never-dying  song. 

The  far  Algean  hills  are  but  a  part, 

A  little  part,  of  a  poetic  world. 

By  Homer  yonder  hills  were  never  sung ; 

He  saw  them  not.     What  would  to  him  have  been 

This  Snowdon,  had  it  thrown  its  shadows  o'er 

His  cot  ?     Some  grander  Ida  in  his  song. 

And  o'er  its  height  a  day  break  of  the  gods. 

Ob,  for  the  a^ T    Oh,  for  the  dawning  mom 

When,  proud  Eryri,  on  some  peak  of  thine 

On  golden  wings  the  bard  alights  who  shall 

To  toy  unspoken  depth  of  thought  give  tongue  ! 

0  priests  on  high  of  heaven's  eternal  shrine 

That  minister  for  aye  beyond  the  skies, 

And,  ye  countless  storms,  to  Ood  made  sacred 

Some  one  of  nature's  mightiest  on  each  peak ; 

Oh  !  for  the  hand  that  on  our  hearts  would  grave 

Some  awe-inspiring  dream  of  thine,  and  search 

Each  rock,  and  cloud,  and  distant  fold  of  mist 

To  find  the  mighty  thoughts  of  many  an  age, — 

;  The  awful  moans  of  nature's  inmost  depths, — 
Where  her  broad  bosom  to  the  sun  doth  swell 
The  day,  and  to  the  guns  beyond,  the  night. 
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ON  Saturday  afteraoon  the  school- 
mistress, according  to  her  wont, 
started  for  a  walk.  Her  goal  was  a  solitary 
cottage  on  the  hillside,  away  from  the  dust 
and  tumult  of  the  town.  During  her  early 
days  in  Cerdyn  her  rambles  had  often  led 
her  past  this  cottage,  stone-built  and  grey- 
slated  like  its  prototypes  in  the  village. 
It  stood  somewhat  back  from  the  road, 
sheltered  to  the  north  by  a  wood,  which, 
all  unenclosed,  straggled  along  the  hillside, 
now  running  even  with  the  road,  now 
receding  and  leaving  traits  of  open  ground 
clothed  with  bracken  and  gorse  and 
bramble.  On  one  such  space  stood  the 
cottage. 

<  The  schoolmistress,  who  was  ot  an 
imaginative  turn  of  mind,  fond  of  associat- 
ing places  with  fancies  woven  out  of  her 
own  brain,  had  made  this  woodland  hovel 
the  scene  of  many  a  romantic  episode, 
before  she  came  to  know  its  inmates.  Not 
that  the  effect  of  the  building  was  in  itself 
picturesque.  The  solid  stone  walls,  the 
straight  roof  and  square  prosaic  windows, 
had  no  beauty  of  outline  to  recommend 
them,  and  the  bushy  creeper  trained  over 
the  doorway  did  little  to  conceal  the 
general  bareness  of  design.  Nevertheless 
the  grey  stone  of  which  such  cottages  are 
built  in  time  assumes  a  weather-beaten 
appearance  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ing tints  of  wood  and  moorland.  For  the 
discerning  eye  will  note  that  the  dull  stones, 
at  first  sight  so  monotonous,  are  often 
varied  by  hues  of  brown  and  red,  and 
sparkle  with  tiny  crystals,  whilst  the  damp 
climate  encourages  the  spread  of  mossy 
growth  in  every  available  niche. 

The  plot  of  ground  before  the  cottage 
was  rough  and  untended,  a  few  slabs  of 
pavement  marked  the  threshold,  whilst 
potatoes  and  cabbages  struggled  with 
weeds  for  the  possession  of  a  strip  of 
garden  in  the  rear. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  beyond  this  spot,  and 
the  rough  mountain  road  emerged  on  to 
the  grassy  upland,  where  the  breeze,  salt 
and  invigorating,  blew  across  many  wind- 


swept heights  from  the  Atlantic,  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  dust  and  steam  of  the 
collieries  below.  On  one  occasion  the 
schoolmistress,  returning  from  a  ram>)le, 
caught,  borne  upon  the  wind,  the  sound  of 
a  child's  cry,  arising  from  no  great  distance. 
Directing  her  steps  away  from  the  main 
track  down  the  hillside,  where  rocks  and 
brambles  marked  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood,  she  perceived  two  children.  One, 
seated  on  the  ground  beside  a  tin  can 
which  had  rolled  over,  dispersing  its 
contents  far  and  wide,  was  howling 
pitifully.  The  other,  older  by  a  year  or 
two,  stood  over  him,  talking  vociferously 
in  Welsh,  whether  scolding  or  comforting 
it  was  difficult  to  guess,  for  the  Welsh,  like 
some  more  southern  races,  have  at  all  times 
a  vehemence  of  utterance  bewildering  to 
the  calmer  Saxon  temperament.  At  sight 
of  the  schoolmistress  the  boy's  howls  were 
subdued  to  a  whimper,  whilst  the  little 
sister  rubbed  his  face  with  her  pinafore, 
now  administering  her  consolations  in 
English,  as  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  stranger. 

"uome  now,  David  John,  don't  you  go 
for  to  cry  now,  there's  the  lady  coming." 

They  were  rosy-cheeked  children,  with 
large  grey  eyes,  curling  fair  hair,  and 
grimy  fa^es  smeared  with  blax^kberry  juice. 
The  schoolmistress  did  not  recognise  them 
as  among  her  acquaintance. 

"  Why,  little  one,  are  you  crying  over 
spilt  blackberries  ? "  she  inquired. 

"  Iss,"  said  the  little  girl,  looking  up 
half-shyly. 

"  Were  you  picking  them  for  your 
mother  ? " 

"  Naw,  for  my  grannie.  She  did  tell  us 
to  fill  both  them  cans,  and  be  back  at  six. 
There's  nasty  she'll  be  now,"  added  the 
child,  looking  gloomily  at  the  spilt  fruit. 
The  schoolmistress  volunteered  to  restore 
them  to  the  can,  and  with  the  girl's  help 
soon  accomplished  the  task.  The  boy 
stood  by,  red  and  sulky,  his  little  chest 
still  heaving  with  sobs.  To  avoid  further 
accidents,  Janet  took  charge  of  the  can,  in 
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one  hand,  and  securing  David  John's 
ch'ibby  fist  in  the  other,  set  forward, 
whilst  the  little  maid,  balancing  the  second 
heavy  can  on  her  head,  tripped  on  in  front, 
leading  the  way  to  the  woodland  cottage. 
As  they  drew  near,  the  schoolmistress  was 
aware  of  an  old  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway,  who  greeted  their  approach  with 
a  loud  exclamation  in  Welsh,  and  burst 
forth  with  a  torrent  of  speech,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  note  of  indignation,  which  the 
downcast  faces  of  the  children  made  easy 
to  interpret.  Having  despatxihed  the 
culprits  within  doors,  she  nodded  and 
winked  at  the  schoolmistress,  as  if  to 
reassure  her.  Then  she  added, — "Come 
you  in,  my  dear;  there's  kind  you  are  to 
be  looking  after  them  children."  Stepping 
briskly  back  into  the  kitchen  she  pushed 
forward  a  chair,  which  first  received  an 
extra  polish  from  a  woollen  apron. 

The  interior  of  the  house  possessed  some 
of  the  picturesqueness  lacking  to  the 
exterior.  In  the  growing  dusk,  the  fire- 
light threw  a  warm  glow  over  the  dark- 
coloured  furniture,  shining  on  the  brass 
candlesticks  and  old-fashioned  china  plates, 
which  stood  on  an  ancient  dresser  opposite 
the  hearth.  This  dresser  and  a  chest  in 
one  comer  were  of  oak,  darkened  by  long 
sojourn  in  smoky  cottages,  whilst  remnants 
of  brass  fastenings  of  fine  workmanship 
also  marked  their  age.  Two  or  three 
chairs  of  good  design,  showing  signs  of 
hard  usage,  might  be  assigned  to  the  same 
date  as  tne  chest  and  dresser.  In  glaring 
contrast  with  the  old-world  aspect  of  these 
stood,  in  oflfensive  prominence,  a  great 
square  chest  of  drawers,  of  that  peculiar 
reddish  tinge,  hideous  alike  in  youth  and 
age,  the  coveted  possession  of  all  colliers, 
stamping  its  owner  as  a  man  of  taste  and 
respectability.  The  schoolmistress  took 
note  of  these  things,  and  also  of  the  large 
Welsh  Bible  and  hymn  book,  and  of  the 
china  dogs,  which,  in  solemn  array,  kept 
watch  from  the  obnoxious  chest  of  drawers. 
She  had  visited  the  interior  of  many  a 
collier's  cottage,  but  was  struck  by  a 
difference  in  the  present  one  for  which  she 
was  puzzled  to  account. 

Old  Mrs.  Thomas  was  not  one  to  leave 
her  guest  for  long  in  silent  abstraction. 
Her  visitors  were  not  so  numerous  that  she 


could  afford  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  gossip 
with  a  new  comer. 

*'  I've  seen  you  passing  by  this  many  a 
time,"  she  began.  "  Up  the  mountain  you 
do  go,  is  it  ?  I  say  to  John, — *  there's  a 
nice  young  'ooman,  who  be  she  ?  *  '  Oh, 
school-teacner,  I  s'pose,'  says  he.  *Well, 
well,  there's  cap'tal  she  do  walk,'  says  L 
"  She's  strong  legs  upon  her,  John.'  *  Ay 
mother,'  says  he,  'and  a  strong  head  they 
do  say.  I  hear  she  do  teach  splendid.' 
Well,  well,  I  wass  a  good  'alker  in  my  day, 
— 'ansum  'alker  I  wass." 

"  Indeed ,"  said  the  schoolmistress.  "  Were 
you  living  here  in  those  days  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  dear;    Breconshire  I  do 

come  from.     I   wass  living  in Farm 

twenty  seven  years  afore  I  come  here, — I 
and  my  old  man.  Dear,  dear,  there's  pity 
for  you,  there's  pity." 

The  tears  started  at  the  recollection  of 
the  old  days,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  she 
stood  groaning  and  shaking  her  head,  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  woollen  apron. 

"  And  what  made  you  settle  in  Cerdyn  ? ' 
inquired  the  schoolmistress  sympathetically 
after  a  pause. 

"  Bear  amvyl !  When  my  old  man  wass 
buried,  there  wass  Watkin  John,  the  land- 
lord, look  you,  saying  as  my  little  boy  too 
young  to  go  on  with  the  farm, — wanted 
some  strong,  tidy  man.  No  money, 
neither,  see;  poor  years  we  had  had,  and 
my  old  man  obliged  to  borrow.  So  Tom 
Thomas,  my  old  man's  brother,  says, — *  Go 
you  down  to  the  pits ;  there's  good  money 
to  be  got  by  there.'  Deed,  I  did  see  it 
strange  when  we  first  come;  and  John, — 
*0h,  mother,'  says  he  this  many  a  time, 
'shall  I  go  down  into  that  dark  dirty 
hole.'  '  There's  fine  you'll  be,  John,'  says  I 
to  keep  his  heart  up,  'when  you've  made 
money  and  have  got  a  house  to  put  the 
things  in.' " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  schoolmistress,  "  you 
brought  your  furniture  from  Breconshire, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"Yes  sure;  they  wass  by  Tom  Thomas 
till  I'd  got  a  bit  o*  money  together  and 
could  send  for  them.  John  was  a  steady 
one  at  his  work,  got  on  famous.  Never 
did  nothing  like  drink  or  idle.  No,  't  wass 
work  with  him  when  work  there  wass." 

"  You  were  not  in  this  house  at  first  ? " 
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"  Dee-arr  no !  I  wass  down  lodging  by 
old  Rhys  Jones  the  carpenter.  After  Jolm 
married  it  wass  that  we  came  here." 

"  Are  those  little  ones  John's  children  ? " 

"  Yes ;  only  the  two  he  has.  Buried  his 
wife  two  years  next  Christmas." 

The  schoolmistress  expected  to  sea  the 
apron  again  brought  into  use  at  this 
intelligence,  but  instead,  the  old  woman 
began  busying  herself  with  her  tea  things, 
and  seemed  for  the  moment  absorbed  in 
her  occupation. 

"Poor  little  things,"  said  the  school- 
mistress, kindly.  "  So  you  live  with  your 
son  and  care  for  them." 

"Yes,  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  extracting  a  cake  from 
the  oven.  "Yes,  sure;  and,"  she  added 
half-defiantly,  raising  her  heated  face, 
"  and  they're  no  worse  off  than  they  were." 
Then  her  eyes  falling  on  the  children,  and 
being  struck  perhaps  with  the  impropriety 
of  discussing  their  mother's  character 
openly  before  them,  she  added, — 

"  Run  you  out  now,  Liza  Jane,  run  you 
out  and  play."  Liza  Jane,  reluctant  to 
obey,  stood  hesitating  in  the  comer,  and  it 
needed  a  volley  of  threats  and  exhortations 
in  Welsh  from  the  grandmother  before  she 
and  David  John  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  room. 

The  schoolmistress  had  some  delicacy 
about  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  Mrs. 
Thomas'  vindication  of  her  motherly  care 
of  her  grandchildren,  but  no  such  feeling 
restrained  the  old  woman  from  enlarging 
upon  the  character  of  her  daughter-in-law. 
The  children,  out  of  ear-shot,  it  was  plainly 
a  relief  to  pour  her  "  fore  bemoaned  moan  " 
into  the  ears  of  so  sympathetic  a  listener. 
It  appeared  that  John,  his  steady  habits 
and  quiet  manners  notwithstanding,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  Owen 
Davies,  a  collier's  daughter,  a  handsome 
wild  girl,  whose  flashing  dark  eyes  and 
bright  curling  hair  had  fascinated  the 
young  collier's  heart.  During  the  season 
of  courtship,  when  John  and  Gwen  had 
taken  many  a  Sunday  afternoon  stroll 
together,  "  keeping  company "  after  the 
orthodox  fashion,  Mrs.  Thomas  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  intimacy.  She  seldom  left 
the  house  except  to  attend  chapel,  or  to 
execute  the  necessary  household  shopping. 


and  being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  with 
habits  differing  somewhat  from  those  of 
her  neighbours,  gossip  did  not  reach  her 
ears  with  the  rapidity  that  might  be 
anticipated,  judging  from  the  ordinary 
usages  of  Cerdyn  society.  She  was  there- 
fore somewhat  startled  when  John  returned 
one  Sunday  evening  from  his  customary 
walk  and  abruptly  remarked, — "  Mother, 
I'm  going  to  be  married."  Her  feelings  were 
not  assuaged  on  learning  who  the  young 
woman  was  whom  her  son  proposed  to 
make  his  wife.  She  had  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  Owen  Davies,  and  held 
her  in  no  high  esteem ;  on  the  contrary, 
had  more  than  once  taken  upon  her  to 
reprove  the  girl  for  her  giddy  ways.  For 
Owen,  who  had  grown  up  with  the  in- 
dependence of  parental  authority  character- 
istic of  her  mind,  resented  any  form  of 
steady  employment,  but  "took  great 
delight,"  as  her  mother  expressed  it,  in 
tea  parties  and  other  social  entertainments 
which  abounded  in  Cerdyn  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  She  had,  too,  a  predilection 
for  parading  the  streets  with  other  com- 
panions.  gay  and  giddy  as  herself,  and  was 
by  no  means  displeased  if  her  appearance 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  groups  of 
young  colliers  who  occupied  every  con- 
venient lounging  place,  ready,  failing  other 
occupation,  to  take  note  of  a  passer-by. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  had  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  a  Breconshire  farm,  remote  from 
the  temptations  of  the  over  populated 
towns  of  the  mining  districts,  such  conduct 
was  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
She  had  h€Ml  no  daughter  of  her  own,  but 
her  dealings  in  former  days,  when  she 
ruled  the  farm  girls,  proved  that  her 
"  mind  framed  strictest  forms  of  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand  she  was  little  move  1  by 
good  looks.  She  would  have  chosen  for 
her  son,  if  he  had  trusted  her,  some  steady 
young  woman,  with  decent  habits,  good 
health,  and  a  quiet  temper.  Instead  was 
suddenly  thrust  upon  her  this  careless,  idle 
girl,  whose  rough  locks  and  laughing  eyes 
aroused  only  disapprobation,  whilst  the 
saucy  tongue,  which  answered  the  old 
woman's  remonstrances  with  many  a  smart 
retort,  filled  her  mind  with  ominous  fore- 
bodings. The  girl,  too,  though  bright- 
coloured  and  active,  had  not  the  look  of 
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robust  health  which  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
accustomed  to  look  for  among  the  strapping 
farm-maidens  of  the  Breconshire  hills. 

John's  marriage  was  not  long  delayed. 
A  few  weeks,  and  Gwen  was  brought  home 
to  the  woodland  cottage.     For  John  had 
prospered,  and  saved  money  enough  to  send 
for  the  old  furniture  fiom  Breconshire  and 
set    up    in    the    new    house,    and   thither 
he  tranferred  himself  with   his   wife   and 
mother     and     household     goods.      Mixed 
households   are   proverbially'   failures,  and 
incompatibility  of  temper  is  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  family  peace  where  women  are 
concerned.     Separation,  however,  was  out 
of  the  question.    The  mother  was  absolutely 
dependent  on  her  son;  the  son,  too  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  to  hint  at  a  com- 
promise, with  a  man's  oMuseness  in  such 
matters,  it  took  him  long  to  realise  that 
two  women,  both  so  mucli  attached  to  him- 
self, could  not  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other.     But  month  by  month  the  schism 
grew   wider,   until   it   was  impossible  for 
him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
Gwen  defied  her  mother-in-law's  notions  of 
right  conduct,  and  refused  to  renounce  her 
roving  habits.     She  asserted  her  right  to 
walk  when  she  liked  and  with  whom  she 
chose.      Warm-liCirted   and   high-spirited, 
she  declared  that  her  former  associates  were 
not  to  be  cast  aside  for  an  old  woman's 
aspersions.     Thus  thwai-ted  and  irritated, 
the  defects   which,  in   a   more    congenial 
atmosphere,  might  have  worn  away  with 
years,  were  accentuated,  and  Gwen  from  a 
heedless  girl  threatened  to  become  a  frivolous 
woman.     The  asperities   of  the  mother's 
temper    were    likewise    aggravated  ;    her 
voice  assumed  a  harsher  tone,  and  words 
enough  and  bitter  often  slipped  from  her 
tongue.     Fortunately  for  both  women  John 
was  a  man  with  power  to  soothe  even  the 
ruffled  tempers  of   two   such   determined 
opponents.     A  man  of  few  words,  he  was 
possessed    of    a    quiet    and    sympathetic 
nature,  strong  to  endure,  patient  to  pursue. 
He   loved  both  his  wife  and  mother,  and 
his  wider  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Cerdyn   folk   led   him   to   regard    Gwen's 
youthful  vagaries  with  a  more  lenient  eye 
than  was  possible  for  his  mother,  who  saw 
little,  and  understood  less,  of  the  life  about 
her. 


In  due  time  'Liza  Jane  was  added  to  the 
establishment,  and  at  first  matters  seemed 
to  improve.  Gwen  loved  the  child,  and 
would,  if  left  to  herself,  have  tended  it 
with  the  utmost  devotion.  But  here  again 
the  grandmother's  interference  worked 
mischief.  Disputes  arose  on  points  con- 
cerning the  infant's  management,  until  the 
mother,  impatient  and  irritated,  grew  t«> 
leaving  the  child  more  and  more  to  its 
grandmother's  care,  and  sought  to  soothe 
her  irritation  by  any  outside  excitement 
that  ofiered  itself.  Now  and  again,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  to  regret  her  outburst** 
of  temper  and  leckless  behaviour.  Perhaps 
a  look  of  reproach  from  John's  grave  eyes 
stung  her  with  remorse,  or  a  specially 
winning  mood  of  the  baby's  softened  the 
hard  indifference  that  was  gathering  round 
her  heart.  Then,  perhaps,  for  days  to- 
gether she  would  be  bright  and  afifectionate, 
but  such  periods  of  repose  were  short-lived. 
Either  Gwen  grew  weary  of  staying  at 
home,  or  Mrs.  Thomas  became  unusually 
aggravating,  and  the  old  turmoil  would 
begin  again. 

It  was  shortly  after  David  John's  birth 
that  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  to  a 
strious  extent.  A  violent  attack  of 
hemorrhage,  following  upon  over  exposure 
on  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  gave  the  first 
alarm.  In  the  beginning  Gwen  was 
terrified  into  caution.  But  gathering 
strength  during  a  fine  summer  she  resumed 
her  old  habits,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  renounce  any  concert  or  tea  party 
on  the  score  of  health.  On  the  contrary, 
the  unnatural  excitement  due  to  disease 
drove  her  abroad  to  allay  it.  Often  she 
would  return  fretful  and  exhausted, 
scarcely  able  to  endure  the  burden  of  the 
baby  whom  she  carried  with  her.  But 
neither  Mrs  Thomas'  reproaches  nor  John's 
more  gentle  remonstrances  availed  to 
restrain  her  from  undue  exertion.  She  did 
not  believe  in  their  gloomy  prognostics,  and 
amusement  had  become  a  necessary  of  life. 
But  one  day  John  returned  from  his 
work  to  find  his  wife  stretched  white  and 
helpless  on  the  couch  in  the  front  parlour, 
a  sanctuary  seldom  invaded  on  working 
days.  The  doctor  was  beside  Gwen,  whilst 
Mrs.  Thomas  moved  hither  and  thither, 
muttering  to  herself  in  Welsh.     She  threw 
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up  her  hands  on  seeing  her  son  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  and  would  have  burst 
out  with  the  whole  tale  of  the  attack. 
But  he  passed  by  her  to  the  couch  on 
which  his  young  wife  lay.  The  golden 
curls  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud  hung 
limp  and  tangled  round  the  pallid  upturned 
face.  The  eyes  looked  dull  and  weary. 
She  greeted  him  with  a  faint  smile  of 
recognition,  but  said  no  word,  until,  at  a 
hint  from  the  doctor,  he,  with  a  woman's 
tenderness,  drew  off  the  shoes  and  stockings 
to  chafe  the  numbed  feci  ''Ah,  John, 
John,"  she  murmured,  "  this  is  the  last  time 
you'll  strip  my  shoes  from  off  ma" 

Poor  Gwen!  The  end  soon  came,  and 
life  at  the  woodland  cottage  seemed  blank 
and  colourless  to  John  bereft  of  her.  His 
love  for  her  had  been  true  and  deep,  and 


she  had  returned  his  affection,  and  amidst 
all  her  pleasure-seeking:  had  been  restrained 
through  it  from  any  real  wrong-doing. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  story 
poured  by  Mrs.  Thomas  into  the  school- 
mistress' ear,  shorn,  however,  of  many  ex- 
culpating details  which  Janet  learned  after- 
wards from  other  sources. 

"  Deed  she  wass  fond  of  John,  too,"  Mrs. 
Thomas  added  in  conclusion.  "  She  'ould 
stand  looking  down  the  old  road  by  the 
gate  after  the  hooter  had  gone  this  many  a 
time.  Iss  sure,  indeed,  and  I  'ood  call,— 
*  There's  fuUish  you  be,  Gwen  my  rirl, 
standing  there  so  still  as  a  mouse.'  But 
she  'on't  answer — not  a  word — until  she 
see  John  coming  up  the  hill.  Then  she 
wass  in  the  house  in  a  minute,  getting  his 
dinner." 
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XIII. — ANXIOUS  TIMES. 


1838. 


Augiist  21st. — Mr.  Hickson  of  Chester 
having  requested  me  to  write  some  poetry 
for  him  on  "  Man  and  Wife,"  called  to-day, 
when  I  gave  him  my  production,  headed 
"  The  virtuous  Wife."  He  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  gave  me  a  Is.; 
also  gave  me  his  wife's  address,  a  Mrs. 
Buckley,  Stanley  Place,  Chester,  and  desired 
me  to  give  him  a  call  whenever  I  should  go 
to  Chester. 

22nd. — Busily  engaged  in  composing 
englynion  for  Edward  Parry,  Chester,  to  be 
recited  at  the  opening,  &c.,  of  the  forth- 
coming Abergavenny  Eisteddfod. 

October  27th. — Went  to  Carnarvon.  I 
had  risen  at  three  o'clock  in  mistake. 
Started  about  six  am.,  and  it  was  very 
great  rain  and  wind.  On  the  whole  my 
expenses  this  day  far  exceeded  any  former 
occasion  since  1828,  being  it  fact  about 
2s.  6d.,  including  something  for  the  children. 
It  was  uncommonly  stormy  weather  to  be 
sure,  and  this  accounts  partly  for  my  extra 
expence, — but  less  would  have  kept  me  free 
from  cold. 

28th. — Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  of  Aberystwyth 
preached ;  he  also  preached  on  the  occasion 


of  the  harvest  on  the  30th,  at  night, — large 
congregation. 

31st  to  November  3rd. — I  was  every  day 
digging  potatoes,  I  had  two  very  stormy 
days,  the  last  day  especially,  I  was  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  all  over  dirt.  I  never  was  in 
such  plight  before.  I  was  very  tired,  &c. 
Wife  brought  me  about  a  P.  of  A.  I  ate 
my  bread  and  butter  dry  in  the  potatoe 
field,  sad  dining  room  for  me  !  But  to  God 
be  the  glory,  and  I  do  thank  him  from  my 
heart  for  keeping  me  in  health  and  com- 
fort during  these  days  of  storms  and  fatigue, 
which  I  was  so  little  accustomed  to.  God 
be  praised  for  his  gracious  and  provi- 
dential mercy. 

4th,  Sunday. — To-day,  whilst  at  home, 
read  a  very  good  book  called  "  The  Christian 
Remembrancer"  which  I  had  to  bind. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  felt  some 
great  devotion,  and  thought  very  seriously 
of  religion,  of  death,  of  judgment,  and 
another  worid;  feel  my  forlorn  state  of 
nature,  and  I  see  that  my  own  deceitful 
heart  will  sink  me  for  ever  into  eternal 
damnation  if  God  in  his  mercy  will  not 
have  compassion  upon  me,  and  forgive  me 
my  sins,  and  give  me  grace  to  lead  a  holier 
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life  and  profess  Jesus.     O  Lord,  save  me 
through  thy  blessed  Son ;  amen. 

7th. — ^Very  great  rain  and  flood.  Daniel's 
goods  admired  as  exceedingly  cheap.  Sold 
professedly  without  profit.  Shop  prospects 
very  gloomy  with  me.  Trust  to  God  alone 
for  succour  and  defence  amidst  conflicting 
and  rival  interests.  I  shall  leave  this 
world  soon,  and  if  I  can  gret  bread  and 
clothing  for  self  and  family  I  am  content 
I  deserve  much  greater  infliction  of  the 
rod  at  the  hand  of  my  good  and  gracious 
Creator  and  Protector. 

12th. — ^To-day,  the  Plas  Hen  doctor  was 
here  with  Owen  Jones,  he  sent  for  me  from 
the  school  to  Ty  Isa,  where  I  went  im- 
mediately; he  rose  to  shake   hands,  and 
desired  me  to  sit  down,  thence  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  churchyard,  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  church.     What  he  admired  most  was 
the   Rev.   Hugh  Williams'  monument,  he 
seemed  to  have  little  interest  in  Cyff  Beuno, 
the  ancient  tombs,  and  the  holy  water  stoup, 
&c.,  &c.,  whereby  I  think  him  a  very  in- 
difierent  antiquarian.     So  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge  he  is  a  very  small  Latinist,  hardly 
able  to  understand  the  Latin  inscription  on 
the  old  tombs ;  he  understood  it  however, 
but    not    without    some    difficulty    and 
hesitation, — indeed,  he   confessed   himself 
he  is  a  poor  Latinist  in  general,  except  only 
in  what  belongs  particularly  to  his  pro- 
fession.    I  went  with  him  to  Plas,  and  got 
a  glass  of  rum  and  water  each,  he  paying 
for  both.     He  had  heard  some  say  that  a 
son  of  Edmund  Prys  was  buried  here ;  he 
wished   very   much   to   see   his   supposed 
grave.     I  never  knew  before  that  there  was 
any  tradition  to  that  eflect  in  the  parish. 
It  seems  the  doctor  is  a  descendant  either 
directly  or  collaterally  of  Edmund  Prys,  and 
on  that  account  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  above  tradition,  and  he 
desired  Owen  Jones,  when  he  left  him,  to 
ask  me   to   investigate   further  into  the 
matter,  which  I  did.     And  I  now  find  that 
the  supposed  grave  is  near  the  chancel  door 
in  the  churchyard,  in  the  walk  leading  to 
the  above  door,  paved  all  over  with  free- 
stone and  other  stones,  some  of  them  hewn. 
So  far  only  I  have  yet  proceeded  in  the 
inquiry.     1   count  the    doctor   a  man  of 
tolerable  abilities,  not  entering  well  into 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  compapy 


in  conversation,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
good  contributor  to  the  discourse,  a  shallow 
scholar,  but  very  skilful  and  excellent  in 
his  profession,  as  we  may  judge  from  his 
long  well  sustained  character.  He  was 
kind,  affable,  and  condescending  apparently ; 
but  somehow  cold  and  distant  at  the  same 
time.  I  heard  some  say  about  twelve  years 
ago  that  he  was  related  to  myself ;  of  this, 
however,  I  can  say  nothing  negatively  or 
affirmatively, — he  is  a  good  looking  gentle- 
man, red  whiskers,  and  plump  and  ruddy 
face,  at  least  so  I  have  found  him  to-day ; 
does  not  stand  quite  upright,  and  his  worst 
habit  is  swearing,  in  which  he  indulges 
without  any  provocation. 

22nd. — Mr.  Edward  Pariy,  Chester,  called, 
went  with  him  to  Plas,  where  he  gave  me 
2  of  R  and  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  "  for 
1839.  Thanked  him  for  all  books  and 
papers  he  sent  me.  He  thanked  me  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Owladgarwr.  Promised 
him  a  letter  containing  praise  to  the 
Owladgarvrr,  &c.,  the  postage  of  which  he 
engaged  to  pay.  He  was  very  kind  indeed, 
desired  me  to  tell  Potter  &  Co.,  to  give  me 
the  Qwladgarwr  gratis,  which  I  declined 
partly.  I  saw  two  of  the  Abergavenny 
medals,  one  for  Walter  Davies  and  one  for 
englynion  on  some  Aberpergwm  marriage. 
Promised  a  collection  of  originals  for  Mr. 
Parry  next  time  he  comes,  which  he  said 
would  be  about  the  beginning  of  February. 
Bade  him  adieu.  Heard  about  this  time 
that  my  old  master  William  Owen  died 
lately,  a  wretched  victim  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery.  Oh,  what  a  fickle  creature 
is  man ! 

December  1st. — Went  to  Carnarvon; 
deposited  £10  in  the  bank;  my  expenses 
amounted  to  2s.  5d.,  just  the  same  as  five 
weeks  ago.  The  storm  was  also  similar, 
there  being  a  very  stormy  strong  wind  and 
incessant  rain  all  the  way  home.  I  was 
quite  wet,  and  carried  about  fifteen  pounds 
in  a  basket  on  my  arm,  the  cloak  on  my 
breast,  and  umbrella  in  my  hand.  It  was 
indeed  a  very  hard  day,  but  I  was  not 
much  tired  nor  at  all  affected  by  it. 
However,  I  still  intend  to  take  less  W. 

19th. — Went  to  Ty  Mawr  in  the  after- 
noon to  bring  two  copies  of  Mr.  B.'s 
account  with  Mr.  Wynne,  which  I  have  for 
the    last    fortnight    nearly   been  posting. 
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Mr.  K  was  v^ry  kind  and  affable,  he  made 
tea  for  me  and  paid  me  for  my  clerkage 
for  him  these  two  years,  £5  in  a  bank  note, 
— No.  328.  He  also  made  me  stay  to  take 
a  glass  of  whiskey  punch,  which  I  did,  and 
only  took  one.  Left,  it  was  very  dark; 
called  at  Bridge  ;  one  P.  of  A.  myself. 
Robert  GriflSth  half-  seas  over  there,  he 
made  me  take  a  draught;  home  about 
nine. 

21st. — St.  Thomas  Day.  Attended  the 
distribution  of  the  charity  at  church. 
Broke  up  the  school  till  the  third  day  of 
April  next,  being  Easter  Tuesday,-^an 
interval  of  three  months. 

24th. — Attended  the  auction  at  Ty  Isaf 
as  the  executor's  clerk ;  a  cold  day,  I  was 
obliged  to  stand  in  slush  and  mud  through- 
out the  day.  I  was  afraid  of  injury  to  my 
health,  and  wife  warmed  and  spiced  half 
pint  of  ale  for  me. 

1839. 

October, — My  third  child  bom.  Entered 
the  Methodist  society  at  Zion  ChapeL 

1840. 

JuTie, — Gained  two  prizes  at  the  Liver- 
pool eisteddfod,  and  went  there,  where  I 
was  chaired,  and  received  the  bardic 
fraternity  under  the  name  of  Eben  Fardd 
by  Glan  Geirionydd,  Tegid,  Sir  Love  Jones 
Parry,  &c. 

1841. 

Published  a  book  containing  selections 
of  my  poems,  price  Is.  Built  a  small 
cottage  on  a  part  of  my  leasehold  ground. 
Appointed  to  the  postmastership  of  Clynog. 
Invited  to  reside  for  some  time  at  Bala 
College  by  Mr.  Edwards.  A  hope  held  out 
to  me  to  obtain  the  grammar  school  at 
Pwllheli.  Preparations  entered  into  by 
several  clergymen, — Mr.  Thomas  of  Car- 
narvon being  one,— and  means  offered  to 
qualify  myself  at  St.  Bees  and  ordination 
by  Bishop  of  Chester. 

1842. 

School  in  my  house  during  winter  of 
this  and  previous  year.  Broke  up  school 
for  ever  at  Eglwys  y  Bedd,  the  clerical 
salary  allowed  me  at  St.  Beuno  withdrawn. 
Kept  school  at  my  house  part  of  the  year. 
Beginning  of  this  year  my  fourth  child  was 
bom, — a     son.     The     Pwllheli     grammar 


school  given  me,  but  much  remonstrance 
by  •the  church  parties,  and  lies  told  on  me ; 
through  their  machinations,  malice,  and 
intrigue,  I  resigned.  Kept  school  in  my 
little  cottage  in  the  garden.  Dr.  Tregelles 
preached  there.  Was  ordained  a  deacon  of 
Zion  church. 

1844. 

August  23rd.  —  Lent  Ghristophilua  to 
Morris  Hughes,  Velinheli ;  Mammon,  &c., 
to  Robert  Hughes ;  Y  Cristion  Diataw  to 
John  Jones,  Factory.  Mr.  John  Morgan, 
Pontypool  Cottage,  Monmouth,  called  at 
my  house;  was  a  nice  young  man,  a 
Baptist.  Some  T.  ap  leuan  subsequently 
called,  selling  a  book  for  Brutus;  heai^ 
afterwards  tnat  this  is  a  violent  fellow, 
putting  people  in  the  Haul. 

24tli. — Lent  Robert  Hughes  "  Pregeth  ar 
Deled  dy  Deymas  yn  dadleu  y  Mil 
Flwyddiant  a'r  Teymasiad  personol,  gan  un 
o'r  Brodyr ;  hefyd  That  Blessed  Hope," 
advocating  the  same  views  by  the  same 
brethren. 

29tL— Sold  100  copies  of  the  "Caniadau" 
to  Mr. 'Robert  Griffith,  bookseller,  Car- 
narvon, at  6d. 

September  l7th.  —  Received  from  Mr. 
Hugh  Humphreys  144  copies, — printed, — 
of  my  Harvest  HymTis,  2s.  6d. 

October  26th. — ^Attended  the  sale  of  Plas 
Hen  estate  at  Pwllheli  throughout  the 
day.  Spoke  to  Mr.  D.  Williams,  Broneryri, 
who  said  that  Mr.  Mostyn  had  intended,  in 
case  the  estate  should  not  sell  well  and  he 
would  be  obliged  to  take  it  in,  to  come  to 
Clynog  and  appoint  me  directly  to  the 
Pwllheli  school,  but  now  the  estate  having 
fetched  a  good  purchase,  and  consequently 
alienated  for  ever  from  him,  it  was  his 
plan  to  assign  over  the  school  to  trustees, 
of  whom  the  mayor  of  Pwllheli  should  be 
one,  and  he,  Mr.  D.  Williams,  another. 
Upon  my  asking  if  I  was  to  expect  any- 
thing from  it,  he  replied  that  I  should  be 
as  likely  as  any  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment, but  it  would  take  some  two  or 
three  months  to  talk  the  matter.  Tre- 
gelles, Jno.  Griffith,  Robert  Hughes,  Dr. 
Pughe.  Promoted  the  erection  of  new 
chapel  at  Clynog  village.  Opened  in 
October. 
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1 3  only  material 
of  onr  hiatory  during  the  last  centurj.  Much 
]wht  oau  be  thrown  on  the  political,  social, 
nuigiouB,  and  economic  condition  of  the  country 
from  Teatry  books,  reports  of  rural  deona,  accounts 
of  epiaoopal  viaitatdona,  and  such  Bovirces.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  to  the  foUowing  four 
questions,  handed  in  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of 
1776,— 

1.  What  number  of  communicants  have  you, 
gener^y,  in  your  parish  ?  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  communicated  at  Easter 
last  F     Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
ohapelry  who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  snch  f 

DEANERY    OP    MENAI 

ABERFFBAW. 

1.  There  are  about  three  handred  and 
sixty  communicants  in  the  parish  ;  and 
that  number  took  the  holy  sacrament  last 
Easter,  same  in  number  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  nor  is  there  any 
Papist  priest  in  my  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever  in  my  parish, 

4  There  are  four  persons  who  are  looked 
upon  as  Methodists  in  my  parish  ;  but  they 
attend  divine  service  very  punctually,  and 
like  the  rest  of  my  parishioners  receive  the 
holy  sacrament        Hugh  Williams, 

Hector  of  AberfTavi. 

LLANDDYFNAN. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  last 
Easter  in  this  church  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  four,  about  the  usual  number. 

2.  There  is  not  a  Papist  or  any  reputed 
such  in  this  parish. 


.    ..   ....  ..  divine  worship  P 

3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians,  IndependentB, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  or 
chapelry  P  And  of  what  rank  P  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  tfa&u 
such  as  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sect«  P 
What  are  the  names  ot  their  teachers ;  and  are 
they,  and  the  bouses  wherein  they  assemble, 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  P  Is  t^eir  number 
greater  or  less  of  lat«  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  your  observation,  and  by  what  means  ? 

i.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Metbod- 
iste  in  your  parish  or  chapelry  ?  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  ore  their  teachers  ?  Do  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  .^d  to  what  do  yoa 
impute  the  alteration  ? 
AND    MALLTRAETH. 

3.  There  are  no  Independents,  Ana- 
baptists, or  Quakers  in  this  parish  There 
are  six  dissenters  who  call  themselves 
Presbyterians.  Their  chapel  is  licensed  and 
situated  on  a  common  called  Rh<5s  Fawr  in 
the  parish  of  Llangefni.  Their  teacher's 
name  is .  I  do  not  under- 
stand.   They  increase. 

4.  There  are  very  considerable  numbers 
in  this  parish  who  frequent  UethodisticaJ 
meetings,  but  twenty  only  totally  separate 
themselves  from  the  established  church. 
Their  teachers  are  generally  peasants  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  themselves  in  understanding,  or 
itinerants  from  South  Wales,  and  other 
places.  I  think  they  increase  in  number, 
I  impute  it  to  whim  and  a  ridiculous  in- 
fatuation in  favour  of  strange  faces  and 
new  doctrine.  Their  vicinity  to  the  above 
Presbyterian  chapel  may  be  another  reason 
for  their  increase,  where  they  often  resort 
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to  from  the  same  passion  for  novelty,  with- 
out distinguishing  their  different  tenets. 
They  have  a  private  meeting  house  in  a 
neighbouring  parish,  I  believe,  not  licensed. 

Edward  Hughes. 


settled  teachers  among  them,  but  come  from 
all  parts  of  Wales.  They  do  not  increase, 
but  rather  decrease.        John  QRiFFrrH. 


HEN  EGLWYS. 

1.  About  a  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
received  the  holy  sacrament  at  Easter  last, 
and  much  about  the  same  number  generally 
communicate  at  that  time.  About  seventy 
at  other  times. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  in  this  parish  or 
any  reputed  to  be  sucL 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  two  or  three  common 
labourers  who  call  themselves  Methodists 
and  attend  itinerant  preachers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Thomas  Evans,  Curate. 


TREWALCHMAI. 

1.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
received  the  holy  sacrament  at  Easter  last, 
and  much  about  the  same  number  generally 
communicate  at  that  time.  About  sixty  at 
all  other  times. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists  or  any  reputed 
to  be  such  in  this  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  no  Methodists  in  this  parish 
to  my  knowledge.  Thos.  Evans, 

Curate  of  Trewalchmai. 


LLANGRISTIOLUS. 

1.  There  are  generally  fifty  communi- 
cants at  the  monthly  sacrament.  Nine 
score  communicated  last  Easter ;  much 
about  the  same  number  as  usual. 

2.  There  is  not  one  Papist  or  reputed 
Papist  within  the  parish. 

3.  There  are  twelve  Presbyterians  but 
not  one  Independent,  Anabaptist  or  a 
Quaker  within  my  whole  parish.  Their 
teacher's  name  is  Samuel  Tippot,  both 
the  teacher  and  the  house  wherein  they 
assemble  are  licensed  as  the  law  directs ; 
their  number  does  not  increase. 

4.  There  are  great  many  who  are  called 
Methodists  in  my  parish.    They  have  no 


CERRIG  CEINWEN. 

1.  There  are  generally  thirty  communi- 
cants at  the  monthly  sacrament.  Six  score 
communicated  last  Easter,  much  about  the 
same  number  as  usual. 

2.  There  is  not  one  Papist  or  reputed 
Papist  within  the  parish. 

3.  There  are  twelve  Presbyterians,  but 
not  one  Independent,  Anabaptist,  or  a 
Quaker,  in  the  parish.  Their  teacher's  name 
is  Samuel  Tippot,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
house  wherein  they  assemble  are  licensed 
as  the  law  directs.  Their  number  does  not 
increase. 

4.  There  are  great  many  who  call  them- 
selves Methodists  in  my  parish,  they  have 
no  settled  teachers  among  them,  but  come 
from  all  parts  of  Wales.  They  do  not  in- 
crease, but  rather  decrease. 

John  Griffith. 


NEWBOROUGH. 

1.  About  two  hundred,  and  that  has  been 
the  usual  number  for  some  years  past,  as  I 
am  informed. 

2.  No  Papist,  or  reputed  to  be  such  in 
the  parish. 

3.  There  is  not  one  of  these  sectaries  in 
the  parish.  The  Methodists  have  a  house 
in  the  parish  where  they  assemble,  not 
licensed  I  think. 

4.  There  are  several  in  the  parish,  but 
I  cannot  ascertain  their  number,  their 
teachers  are  numerous,  mostly  from  the 
adjacent  parishes  and  counties.  I  am  told 
there  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  their 
numbers  for  two  years  last  past. 

Owen  Jones,  Curate  of  Newborough. 


LLANFIHANQEL  ESCEIVIOG. 

1.  From  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
hundred  and  forty.  The  number  of  com- 
municants at  Easter  last  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  nine. 

2,  3.  None. 

4.  There  are  some  who  are  reputed 
Methodists,  but  attend  divine  service  like 
the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  and  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament  three  or  four  times  a 
year.    The  number  that  attend  the  Metho- 
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dists'  meetings  are,  as  I  am  told,  about  five 
or  six  and  twenty.  Their  teachers  are 
strangers  from  South  Wales.  Their  in- 
crease or  decrease  is  very  uncertain. 

John  Edwards, 

Curaie  of  Llanfifiangel  Esceiviog. 
LLANFFINAN. 

1.  From  sixty  to  seventy.  The  number 
that  communicated  last  Easter  was  sixty 
five. 

2,  3.  None. 

4.  There  are  but  few  in  this  parish  that 
are  reputed  Methodists,  and  those  attend 
the  service  of  the  established  church,  and 
regularly  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament. 
John  Edwards,  Curau  of  Lianffinan. 


LLANQEFNI. 

1.  We  have  generally  in  this  parish  from 
forty  to  fifty.  The  number  which  com- 
municated last  Easter  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  number  was  much  about 
the  same. 

2.  I  have  made  enquiry,  and  find  that 
there  are  none, 

3.  There  are  Presbyterians  in  the  parish, 
and  likewise  have  a  meeting  house,  called 
Roes  y  March.  I  could  find  no  greater 
number  than  ten  in  this  parish,  they  come 
to  it  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  no  other  places  of  divine  worship 
in  the  parish,  there  are  the  Methodists  that 
frequent  that  meeting  house,  likewise  the 
teacher's  name  is  Tybot.  It  is  licensed  as 
the  law  directs.  Their  number  rather  in- 
crease than  diminish,  I  cannot  account  for 
it. 

4.  There  are  a  great  number.  I  had  in- 
telliffence  of  seven  rank  Methodists,  and 
many  hearem  Their  number  increase  very 
much  of  late  years,  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
alteration. 

John  Owen,  Curate  of  Llangefni, 


TREGAYAN. 

1.  The  numbers  of  communicants  we  have 
generally  in  this  chapel  is  from  twenty, 
twenty  five,  thirty,  thirty  five,  and  at 
Easter  last,  there  was  from  forty  to  fifty 
communicants,  the  number  was  much  the 
same. 

2.  There  are  not. 

3.  There  are  none  of  these  sects  in  this 


parish,  neither  are  there  any  other  places 
of  divine  worship,  but  the  chapel  I  serve- 

4.  There  are  but  very  few  Methodists  in 
this  parish.  I  could  not  find  there  were 
any  more  than  three  in  the  whole  chapelry, 
they  have  different  teachers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country;  their  numbers  I 
imagine  increase  of  late.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  alteration.  John  Owen, 

Curate  of  Tregayan. 
LLANGEINWEN. 

1.  1  have  in  general  from  fifty  to  sixty 
communicants  in  JJangeinwen  at  a  time, 
and  many  more  at  ^later.  I  had  last 
Easter  about  eleven  score,  which  was 
reckoned  to  be  greater  number  than  usual, 
and  had  about  one  hundred  at  Llangaffo. 

2,  3.  There  are  none. 

4.  There  are  great  many  that  are  called 
Methodists,  their  precise  number  cannot 
easily  be  determined,  their  teachers  are 
various  strollers  from  South  Wales.  They 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  Richard  Lloyd. 


LLANIDAN. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  at 
Llanedwen  at  Easter  is  generally  about  six 
score ;  at  Llanddaniel,  seven  score ;  and  at 
Llanidan  nine  score.  That  number  or  there- 
abouts communicated  in  each  of  them  last 
Easter,  and  have  done  so  for  these  many 
years  past. 

2,  3.  There  axe  no  Papists  or  reputed 
Papists  within  this  parish  or  the  chapelries 
annexed,  nor  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers 

4.  There  are  no  Methodists  in  the 
chapelry  of  Llanedwen,  there  are  several 
persons  in  the  chapelry  of  Llanddaniel  who 
go  to  hear  the  itinerant  Methodist  preachers. 
One  Hugh  GriflBth,  labourer,  lives  in  the 
parish  of  Llanddaniel,  who  sometimes 
preaches  in  his  own  house,  but  very  few  go 
to  hear  him.  There  are  some  few  of  the 
lowest  class  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan  who 
go  to  hear  the  Methodist  preachers.  They 
are  not  so  fond  of  going  to  hear  them 
as  they  have  been,  having  satisfied  their 
curiosity  or  seen  their  errora  There  is  no 
person  in  the  said  parish  or  chapelry  that 
renounces  the  communion  or  the  church. 
Henry  Rowlands,  Ficar  of  Llanidan, 
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LLANDDANIEL. 

1.  There  were  seven  score  communicants 
at  Easter  last. 

2.  There  are  no  persons  in  this  chapelry 
who  are  Papists  or  reputed  to  be  such. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
chapelry. 

4.  There  are  some  who  call  themselves 
Methodists  in  this  chapelry,  and  they  have 
most  frequently  itinerant  preachers  ;  but 
there  is  a  person  in  this  chapelry  called 
Hugh  Gri£Bth  who  preaches  sometimes  at 
his  own  house.  Their  numbers  have  greatly 
decreased  here  of  late  years,  having  either 
satisfied  their  curiosity  or  discovered  their 
errors.  Henry  Hughes, 

Curate  of  mid  chapelry. 


LLANEDWEN. 

1.  There  were  six  score  communicants  at 
Easter  last. 

2.  There  are  no  persons  in  this  chapelry 
who  are  Papists,  or  reputed  to  be  such. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  this 
chapelry. 

4.  There  are  none.     Henry  Hughes, 

Curate  of  the  said  chapelry. 


TREFDRAETH  AND  LLANGWYFAN. 

1.  I  answer  that  the  number  of  com- 
municants at  Easter  last  were  near  two 
hundred  at  Trefdraeth,  and  about  seventy 
at  Llangwyfan,  that  the  usual  number  of 
communicants  at  other  times  in  the  year  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
communicants  at  Easter  last  from  that  of 
the  preceding  years. 

2.  I  answer  that  there  are  no  Papists  or 
reputed  Papists  in  the  parishes  of  Trefdraeth 
and  Llangwyfan. 


3.  I  answer,  that  there  are  resident  in 
the  parish  of  Trefdraeth  three  or  four 
Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  I  think,  are  of 
the  persuasion  of  the  Independents,  who 
attend  divine  service  at  a  licensed  chapel 
in  the  parish  of  Llangristiolus ;  and,  these 
excepted,  none  other  of  our  parishioners 
are  either  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  or  Quakers.  The  name  of  the 
teacher  is  Abraham  Tibbots.  Their  number 
to  the  best  of  my  knowled^  is  the 
same  as  usual.  There  are  no  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  any  kind  in  the  parish  of 
Llangwyfan. 

4.  I  fiuiswer  that  I  do  not  think  there 
are  above  four  families  in  the  parish  of 
Trefdraeth  who  do  not  occasionally  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Methodists,  though  they 
are  not  rigid  in  that  persuasion.  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  their  teachers,  as  they 
have  no  meeting  house  in  my  parishes,  but 
usually  repair  to  Aberffraw  and  other 
places.  Their  number  is  the  same  as  usual. 
At  Llangwyfan  there  are  few  or  no 
Methodists.  Hugh  Price, 

Curate  of  Trefdraeth  and  Llangwyfan. 
LLANGADWALADER. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants,  in 
general,  every  month,  is  about  thirty. 
Last  Easter  about  an  hundred  and  thirty 
communicated,  their  number  being  mucn 
the  same  as  usual. 

2.  There  are  none. 

3.  There  are  six  cottagers  in  the  parish 
who  never  attend  divine  service  in  the 
church,  and  all  call  themselves  Dissenters  ; 
they  have  a  licensed  meeting  house  in  the 
parish,  inhabited  by  William  Parry,  a 
tailor,  who  is  the  teacher.  Their  number 
has  been  the  same  for  some  years  past. 

4.  There  are  none. 

John  Pritchard,  A.B., 

Curate  of  Llangadwalader. 


THE    LATE    RELIGIOUS    HISTORY    OP    WALES. 


In  the  next  number,  this  survey  of  Nonconformity 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  in  1776  will  be  brought  to 
a  dose.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  one  diocese 
is  concerned,  it  throws  much  light  upon  the  rise  of 
Methodism.  The  references  to  Daniel  Rowland,  the 
imputation  of  the  new  heresy  to  South  Wales 
itinerants,  the  comparative  absence  of  members  of 
the  earlier  Nonconformist  sects, — all  these  have 


their    interest    to    the  modem  historian  of   the 
religious  life  of  Wales. 

In  the  next  volume  Quaker  records,  of  great 
interest  to  Welshmen,  will  be  given.  The  diary  of 
Howell  Harris, — ^the  strangest  man  Wales  saw, 
a  Cromwell  born  out  of  time, — wiU  also  be  con- 
tinued. But  I  must  not  give  too  much  space  to 
the  history  of  religion. 


I 


! 


THE    UNIVERSITY    WEEK. 


AT  Aberystwyth  there  ore  two  never- 
ceasing  changes  which  serve  to  make 
more  pleasant  still  the  life  of  those  who 
are  tortmiate  enough  to  have  their 
hahitatioa  in  that  desirable  place.  One 
change  is  the  result  of  the  ever  varying  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea;  but  the  reader  would, 
I  fear,  immediately  lose  his  traditional 
character  of  gentle  if  I  were  to  enter  upon 
a  poetic  description  of  the  sea  here. 

The  other  change  is  caused  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  crowds  of  summer  visito's 
and  by  the  return  of  crowds  of  staid 
students.     The  gaily  dressed  visitors,  who 

fiay  their  two  pouada  s  room  ungrudgingly, 
eave  to  make  room  for  the  student,  who 
gets  his  rooms  and  Are,  ■ —  and  may- 
be his  washing  also,— for  four  shillings  a 
week. 

The  rotation  of  visitors, — on  pleasure 
and  on  study  respectively  bent, — comes 
generally  in  the  early  days  of  October  At 
that  time  the  student  finds  Aberystwyth 
rapidly  becoming  his  own.  The  pompous 
man,  who  walks  along  the  Terrace  without 
turning  to  right  or  left,  has  left  for  his 
home  in  the  colliery  districts,  and  is  now 
mouthing  the  grievances  of  the  over-rated, 
or  orating  on  the  merits  of  his  brand  new 
scheme  for  effectually  dealing  with  tramps, 
at  the  meetings  of  his  District  Council. 
The  chaperone  is  now  at  ease,  having 
carried  her  lovely  charge  back  from  her 
holidays  without  her  having,  to  any 
outward  seeming,  fallen  in  love  once. 
The  beautiful  forlorn  no  longer  pose 
around  Terrace  seats,  the  boatman's  stem 
old  face  has  lost  its  look  of  anxious  waiting 
for  a  customer,  families  are  not  seen 
wading  to  their  customary  bathing  places, 
and  t wains  who  spent  the  happy  time 
together  are  now  far  apart.  Whence 
comes  the  wild  delight  that  possesses  one 
when  one  thinks  they  are  all  gone  ? 

This  year  chill  October  came  in  character. 
The  nch  warm  days  departed  with 
September ;  and  with  the  tiret  October  day 
we  in  the  mountains  had  an  unmistakable 
taste  of  winter, — a  keen  biting  breeze  and 
a  shower  of  big  hailstones.  Still  one 
knows  that  the  blackberries  are  still 
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growing  luxuriously,  though  the  distant 
Snowdon  is  clad  in  early  virgin  snow ;  and 
many  a  student  knows  how  beautiful  the 
sheltered  Nanteoe  woods  are  when  October 
turns  their  leaves. 

The  yearly  autumn  change  that  comes 
over  Aberystwyth  was  made  memorable 
this  year.  Aberystwyth  was  the  home  of 
the  first  University  Week.  There  were 
reports  that  officials  and  graduates  were  to 
appear  in  gorgeous  costumes,  in  all  the 
glory  of  gold  trocade,  scarlet  cloth,  and 
shot  silk.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
visitors  stay,  and  to  make  the  students  of 
the  college  hasten  back  before  their  time. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  2nd,  the 
members  of  the  Guild  were  welcomed  to 
Aberystwyth  hy  the  authorities  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Principal  Roberts  and 
Professor  Angus,  on  the  work  and  the 
importance  of  the  Guild.  The  thoughtful 
earnestness  of  the  one  and  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  other, — always  brimming 
over  with  kindly  humour, — are  by  this 
time  quite  characteristic  of  the  meetings 
and  receptions  at  the  University  College. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Guild  met 

in  the  spacious  Chemistry  Lecture  Theatre, 

a    storm   raging  outside,  and   the   waves 

beating  fiercely  on  the  rocks  underneath 

the     lecture     room     windows.       Charles 

Morgan,  of  the  University  College  of  South 

Wales,   was    elected 

chairman,    and    the 

Guild     immediately 

proceeded  to  review 

its  future.    A  hastily 

written  paper  on 

the     work     of     the 

Guild  was  read,  for 

the    writer,    by 

Edward  Edwards, 

M.A.   The  discussion 

was  opened  by  J.  E. 

Uoyd,    M.A.,    who 

•  immediately  put  the 

meeting   into    a 

pleasant  humour. 


»Moitaui,  M.A 


Mr.  Lloyd  insisted  Btrongly  on  the  fact 
that  the  Guild,  in  oi-der  to  Jive,  must  meet ; 
and  its  chief  work,  he  thought,  would  be, 
generally,  the  popularization  of  culture  in 
Wales,  and  specially,  the  encouragement  of 
Welsh  studies. 

Professor  Anwyl  took  the  last  point  up, 
and  pointed  out  in  detnil  what  studies  the 
Quild  should  encourage, — (be  study  of 
Welsh  dialects,  the  finding  of  the  boundaries 
of  dialects,  the  study  of  local  history. 
These,  he  thought,  would  stimulate  and 
interest  the  ablest  of  the  college  students. 

Some,  the  Vice- Chancellor  especially, 
have  hoped  from  the  beginning  that  the 
build  will  do  something  towards  arousing 
an  interest  in  science  in  Wales.  Professor 
Phillips  pointed  out  that  the  Quild  should 
bring  together  the  students  who  work  at 
the  botany  and  geology  of  various  districts, 
and  suggested  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  science  students  together 
to  compare  their  notes. 

The  registrar  of  the  University  College 
of  South  Wales  brought  up  another 
suggestion,  that  the  Guild  should  find 
representation  on  the  various  eisteddfodic 
associations.  In  this  he  was  strongly 
supported  by  Professor  Lewis  Jones,  who 
suggested  also  that  a  journal  be  established 
to  serve  the  Guild.  Professor  Young 
Evans  of  Trevecca  uttered  his  belief  that 
the  Guild  could  introduce  the  spirit  of  a 
hi^lher  and  l>etter  culture  into  the  literary 
life  of  Wales.  Like  Professor  Lloyd,  he 
strongly  emphasized  the  need  of  meeting. 
"  The  W-jlsh  are  fond  of  meeting,"  he  said, 
"  and  so  I  hope  the  spirit  of  meeting  will 
take  possession  of  tha  Quild." 

The  Vice- Chancel  lor  suggested  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Guild  should  take  up 
t.io  'question  of  the  relation  of  the  Guild 


totheNewEisteddfodAssociation.  Principal 
Beichel  expressed  himself  strongly  of 
opinion  that  some  form  of  connection 
should  exist  between  the  Ei^teddlod  and 
the  Univerdity,  in  order  that  the  two  might 
develop  in  the  same  direction.  Professor 
Lewis,  D.  Jenkins,  Mus.  Bac.,  and  others 
joined  in  the  discussion,  and  finally  the 
Vice- Chancellor's  suggestion  was  adopted 
as  the  resolution  of  the  m<-eting. 

The  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Cavies  had  the  pleasant  task  of  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  reception 
committee,  who  had  spared  no  time  or 
labour  in  order  to  make  the  University 
Week  aa  happy  as  possible  to  the  graduate 
visitors. 

The  second  part  of  the  morning  was 
given  to  the  discussion  of  Miss  Alice 
Foxall's  admirable  and  most  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Welfare  of  Secondary 
Schoola"  The  paper  was  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  unifying  and  raising  of 
intermediate  schools  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  control  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
University  alone.  The  University  is  to  be 
the  one  controlling  body  in  the  whole 
domain  of  Welsh  education.  The  county 
bodies  should  consist  of  men  of  academic 
standing.  The  hands  of  the  head-mastei', — 
or  head -mistress,  as  the  case  may  be, — 
should  be  left  free  to  draw  up  the  school 
curriculum,  and  he  should  have  the  power 
of  appointing  his  staff,  "  for  the  shame  of 
failure  or  glory  of  success  should  fall  on 
him."  Many  thought  of  our  University 
Colleges  when  Miss  Fosall  called  attention 
to  the  inadequate  temporary  buildings  in 
which  so  many  intermediate  schools  are 
placed.  "  The  Welsh  start  in  old  buildings," 
she  said,  "and  have  a  tendency  to  stay 
there."      University     control.     University 
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ezammers, — they  are  to  ^ve   the   inter- 
mediate Bdiools  uniformity  and  life. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  a  full 
attendance  to  hear  the  Master  of  Balliol's 
lecture  on  the  relation  lietween  learning 
and  culture.  Towurds  the  end  of  his 
address,  inspiring  as  all  bis  speeches  are, ' 
Mr.  Caird  spoke  some  words  of  kindly 
encouravQment  and  advice  to  the  new 
University.  He  advised  it  to  take  its  own 
line  from  the  beginning,  and  not  to  be  a 
mere  feeder  of  another  university.  Un- 
doubtedly, Mr.  Caird  was  referring  to  the 
old  dependence  on  the  University  of 
London,  which  was  once  the  characteristic 
of  the  Welsh  University  Colleges.  By  the 
severance  from  London  Aberystwyth  will 
be  hardest  hit,  for  it  draws  a  large  part  of 
its  students  from  England,  attracted  by  its 
excellent  teaching  in  pi-eparatioa  for  the 
London  examinations.  Mr.  Caird,  in  Ihis 
advice,  followed  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  pupil.  Professor  Henry  Jones, 
who  gave  the  whole  of  his  inau^ral 
speech  at  Bangor  to  this  question.  That 
speech  was  described  to  me  as  "  an  attack 
upon  Aberystwyth,  spiced  by  a  jeer  at 
Young  Wales."  I,  for  one,  would  he  very 
glad  to  see  London  and  all  its  ways 
rejected  by  the  Welsh  colleges;  but  this 
will  not  be  easy  to  do.  The  Victoria 
University  began. by  renouncing  its  bondage 
to  London;  but,  I  believe,  id  became  less 
original  in  time.  The  b^t  men  will  go 
from  the  University  of  Wales,  as  they  do 
from  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  the  honours 
courses  should  be 
modelled  on  the 
honours  courses  of 
those  Universities. 
The  University  may 
leam  some  things 
from  the  example  of 
St.  David's  College, 
I^mpeter. 

The  Guild  met  on 
Thursday  to  elect 
officers.  Mr.  O.  M. 
Edwards  was  elected 
Warden,  to  hold 
office  for  three  years. 

bL  ^i  r^iA-i'""'       "■  "■  ■»"-"»■  •"• 

D,!5C.,  01  Uardin.  was         Trewnrerotthe  Guild. 


elected  clerk ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Jones'  exertions, 
mainly,  that  the  Guild  is  indebted  for  the 
work   already  done, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pinkerton, 
of     the     University 
College     of     South 
Wales,  who  has 
generally  presided 
over  the  meetings  of 
the  Guild  Com- 
mittee, was    elected 
treasurer.     The  re- 
presentatives of  the 
Guild  on  the  Court 
were  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Quild, 
with   the    exception 
Rev.  8ii.*a  MoBBM,  M.A.      that  Mr.  Edgar  Jones 
takes  the  Rev.  Silas 
Morris'  place.     This  was  undoubtedly  wise, 
as   it   will  enable  the  committee  to   save 
time  and  expense  by  holding  its  meetings, 
or  some  of  them,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
meetings  of  the  Court 

On  Friday  the  Court  met,  to  learnedly 
discuss  thn  degree  regulations  submitted  to 
it  by  the  University.  The  Court  will  be  a 
very  learned  body  by  and  bye ;  it  seems 
that  it  is  to  concern  itself  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  most 
interesting  work  done  in  a  long  day  of 
deliberation  and  discussion  was  a  cnange  in- 
troduced into  the  matriculation  regulations. 
In  order  that  Greek  and  Welsh  may  be  \ 
taken  together,  an  end  was  put  to  com- 
pulsory science, — a  step  that  will  commend  ^ 
itself  to  all  the  science  men  I  know  as 
exceedingly  wise. 

The  regulations  for  the  pass  bachelor's 
degrees  in  arts  and  science  are,  at  last, 
fairly  complete.  The  regulations  of  the 
Theology  School,  bearing  evident  traces 
of  the  hand  of  Dr.  Fairbaim,  are  the  most 
interesting ;  this  school,  with  its  semi- 
historical,  semi-philosophical  character,  is 
sure  to  be  very  attractive  to  Welsh 
students.  I  see  that,  when  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  required,  the  Welsh  can  be 
used.  The  University  costumes,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gazette,  premonitory  echoes 
of  the  struggle  for  the  University  Office, 
the  regulation  of  recognized  Theology 
Colleges, — there  was  plenty  of  work  for  a 
full  day. 


lEUAN    OWTNEDD    AND    THE   PRINCIPALITY  NEWSPAPER 


To  the  editor  of  Wales. 

Sir, — Certain  admirers  of  the  late  Rev. 
Evan  Jones,  Tredegar  (leuan  GwyveddJ 
entertained  erroneous  notions  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Principality  in  the  year  1848, 
and  statements  have  appeared  in  the  Welsh 
press  reflecting  upon  my  conduct  in  the 
matter.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  if  3  ou 
would  allow  me  to  state  the  actual  facts  in 
your  journal,  relating  to  the  misunder- 
standing which  led  Mr.  Jones  to  cease  his 
connexion  with  that  paper. 

The  Rev.  Evan  Jones  became  editor  of 
the  Principality  in  April,  1848.  I  soon 
discovered  that  his  views  and  mine  differed 
materially  on  important  questions.  As  I 
held  him  in  much  respect,  I  was  reluctant 
to  interfere  with  the  course  he  pursued,  and 
confined  myself  at  first  to  mild  remon- 
strances. But  matters  so  developed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  interests  of  my  property,  to 
take  more  definite  steps,  and  prevent  the 
Principality  being  made  the  medium  of 
disseminating  views  of  which  I  disapproved, 
and  made  the  vehicle  of  personal  attacks  on 
public  men.  I  was  constantly  remonstrated 
with  by  gentlemen  whom  I  regarded  with 
respect,  and  whose  education  and  position 
in  Wales  entitled  them  to  consideration. 

The  following  August  was  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  paper, 
and  Mr.  Jones  wrote  an  address  to  the  readers 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  previous 
year,  and  making  certain  reflections  upon 
them.  The  article  contained  several  state- 
ments and  opinions  which  I  disapproved. 
Among  them  were  the  following,  which  I 
informed  him  I  could  not  publish, — 

''  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a  little  puppyism 
Rowing  among  some  of  our  young  men.  They 
ape  the  Anglo-manners  of  those  who  have  already 
preached  the  churches  empty.  And  unless  Dissen- 
ters will  take  care,  the  same  fate  awaits  the  chapels. 
Some  would  fain  persuade  their  hearers  that  the 
English  is  the  language  best  adapted  for  this  world 
and  that  to  come.  If  Dissenters  neglect  nationality, 
they  will  suffer.  Let  them  behold  the  consequences 
in  the  Church  of  England.  That  church  has  failed 
in  proportion  to  its  contempt  for  the  Welsh 
language.    The  Roman  Catholics  will  send  among 


us  ripe  Welsh  scholars.  If  Dissenters  will  resign 
the  advantages  they  now  hold,  they  will  be  tibe 
most  consummate  simpletons  that  ever  existed* 
We  do  not  want  English  refinement  in  our  mode 
of  worship,  and  our  social  intercourse." 

Mr.  Jones  wrote  thus  in  reply, — 

'*  Tou  may  make  what  arrangements  you  please 
for  the  future,  but  as  I  am  editor  at  present,  I  insist 
upon  the  review  going  in  complete  and  unmuti- 
lated.  It  contains  my  sentiments ;  and  I  shall 
best  constdt  the  honour  of  my  own  position  and 
the  welfare  of  my  country  by  abiding  by  the  course 
I  have  hitherto  pursued.*' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Jones  made 
the  following  observations, — 

« I  cannot  consent  to  the  omission .  of  the 
passages  in  question.  You  seem  to  have  mistaken 
th^m.  I  speiekk  not  of  English  manners,  but  of  the 
Anglo  manners  of  parsons  who  have  preached  the 
churches  empty.  And  I  say  we  do  not  need 
English  refinement  in  our  mode  of  worship  and 
social  intercourse.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  know  English  in  order  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  decency  and  propriety.  I  cannot 
believe  the  insanity  that  the  English  is  the  medium 
to  raise  us  to  our  proper  position  in  society.  I 
certainly  do  not  know  what  you  mean  to  make  the 
paper.  What  claim  have  you  to  nationality  ? 
You  know  my  sentiments,  and  I  must  beg  per- 
mission to  advocate  them  so  kng  as  I  contmue  in 
my  present  ix>sition, — how  long  I  may  do  so,  of 
course,  depends  upon  yourself.'' 

The  review  was  pu&shed,  with  the 
objectionable  paragraph  omitted.  I  also 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Jones, — 

^'  Enclosed  is  a  note  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  Conway  of  Pontnewydd,  the  character 
is  that  of  many  other  letters  that  I  have  received 
of  late.  I  have  for  some  time  felt'  the  same,  but 
refrained  fiom  saying  much  about  it,  lest  I  was 
mistaken,  and  held  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
bulk  of  the  subscribers.  Now  I  am  persuaded  that 
I  was  correct,  and  that  a  speedy  change  must  take 
place,  otherwise  the  paper  wUl  be  ruined.  We 
must  have  less  talk  about  nationality, — no  re- 
fieotions  on  the  Saxons  and  their  language, — less 
dogmatism,  —  and  more  generosity  and  gentleness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
others, — if  the  paper  is  to  be  continued. 

**The  Rev.  D.  Davies,  Panteg  (Presbyterian 
College,  Carmarthen),  and  the  Bev.  D.  Davies 
(Baptist  College,  Haverfordwest),  have  also  dis- 
continued this  day.  Several  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  ministers  of  standing  and  influence, 
have  done  the  same,  and  others  complain.  There 
surely  must  be  something  Mrrong." 
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On  the  samB  day  (September  6th),  Mr. 
Jones  wrote  as  follows, — 

*'  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  tenor  of  the  letter  you  have  just  addressed 
me.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  dispute  the  legitimacy 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  come,  and  to 
show  you  how  unreasonable  and  unjust  it  is  to 
assume  that  your  opinions  are  those  of  the  bu^k  of 
the  subscribers.  I  will  poll  the  subscribers  with 
you  any  day  on  the  policy  which  I  have  pursued, 
and  will  appeal  to  the  people  for  my  j ustification.  I 
simply  write  to  you  that  respect  for  my  character 
as  a  public  man  leaves  me  but  one  alternative  after 
the  reception  of  your  note.  That  one  I  unhesitat- 
ingly embrace.  I  therefore  beg  to  inform  you  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  date  of  this,  I 
will  resign  my  position  as  editor." 

On  the  following  day  I  wrote  Mr.  Jones 
as  follows, — 

**  If  you  deem  it  your  duty  to  pursue  the  course 
I  condemn,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  success  of  the  paper,  I  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  accept  your  resignation.  I  exceedingly 
regret  it,  and  would  have  much  preferred  your 
continuing  to  conduct  the  paper,  provided  those 
suggestions  I  named  in  my  note  of  yesterday  were 
observed.  I  trust  that  during  the  next  three 
months  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  you  can, 
consistently  with  your  convictions  of  duty,  to 
avoid  those  things  that  are  offensive  iM  me." 


On  the  same  day  (September  7th),  Mr. 
Jones  replied  as  follows, — 

'*  The  impossibility  of  my  observing  the  course 
you  hinted  at  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  together 
with  its  tone,  was  the  cause  of  my  resignation. 
Whoever  will  be  my  successor,  I  fear  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  please  you  long.  As  I  am  entirely 
unconscious  of  being  answerable  to  some  of  the 
charges  you  bring  against  me ;  and  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  my  solemn  duty  to  persevere  in  other  things 
which  you  disapprove,  I  cannot  hold  out  to  you  the 
most  distant  hope  that  my  conduct  of  the  paper, 
during  the  next  three  months,  will  be  different 
from  what  it  has  been  already.  The  public  will 
soon  decide  which  of  us  is  right,  and  I  am  content 
to  abide  by  their  verdict.  If  your  personal  friends 
have  spoken,  the  turn  of  mine  will  next  come." 

On  the  receipt  of  the  last  letter  I  paid 
Mr.  Jones  his  claim,  and  he  ceased  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Principality.  I  make  no 
reflections  upon  leuan  Gwynedd, — he  was 
an  enthusiast,  and  enthusiasts  believe 
themselves  to  be  heaven- bom, — I  merely 
state  the  case  as  between  him  and  me, 
leaving  it  to  public  opinion  to  form  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

D.  Tudor  Evans, 
GarcUff,  October  Ist,  1895. 


THE    GALLANT    LITTLE    WALES    MAN. 

By  WiBT  Gebbabe. 


"  T^HE  English  nation  is  one  great  hoom- 

-■-  boog, '  said  Vasili  Ivanovitch,  as  he 
threw  down  the  Times  disgustedly. 

"  Apropos  of  what  ? "  I  asked. 

"Apropos  of  everyting.  I  read  now 
zat  gallant  little  Wales  is  a  separate  nation." 

"  And  why  not  Wales  ? " 

'*  Because  zair  is  no  difference  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  Welshman ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  zair  is  between  ze  Yorkshire- 
men  and  ze  men  of  Kent ;  zay  are  not  all 
of  ze  same  origin,  perhaps,  but  zay  have  ze 
same  kvalities,  and  so  are  one  nation,  for  a 
nation  is  only  a  group  of  peoples  having  ze 
same  general  characteristica" 

"  You  forget  there  is  a  difference  of  race," 
I  said. 

"  Once  zay  may  not  have  been  ze  same, 
now  zair  is  no  difference ;  zair  are  tall,  fair, 
Welshmen  and  Irishmen,  and  short,  daik 
Celts  and  Saxons,  broad  heads  and  long 


heads  amongst  all ;  zair  are  as  great 
differences  among  ze  English  anyway.*' 

"  There  is  the  difference  of  religion." 

*'6ut  ze  Celts  are  also  Christians;  in 
Wales  ze  manner  of  worship  may  be 
different  to  what  it  is  in  Ireland,  it  is 
difierent  also  amongst  ze  English  peoples, 
so  zat  is  nozzing." 

"There  is  the  difference  of  language  at 
any  rate." 

"No,  ze  language  is  ze  same,  only  ze 
Welsh  spell  it  differently  and  have  kept  to 
ze  old  pronunciation." 

'•  You  do  not  understand  Welsh,  Vasili  ? " 

"  No,  and  I  do  not  understand  ze  York- 
shireman  when  he  speaks,  so  zat  is 
nozzing." 

"  You  will  not  be  convinced,  Vasili 
Ivanovitch." 

"  No,  because  I  am  right.  What  is  an 
Englishman  ?  and  who  is  an  Englishman  I 
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Is  Campell  ?  or  Cameron  ?  or  Holroyd  ?  I 
have  yet  to  see  ze  plain  Englishman;  ze 
English  ambassador  is  an  Irishman,  ze 
British  consool,  he  is  a  Scotchman ;  even 
ze  Times  correspondent  does  not  say  zat  he 
himself  is  an  Englishman.  You  ask  him. 
He  will  say  he  is  a  west  countryman, — 
whatever  zat  may  be.  Zay  are  all  English- 
men, of  course,  and  so  is  ze  Welshman." 

*  Perhaps  you  have  never  known  a 
Taffy  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  one  Taffy ;  but  his 
name  was  John.  Is  zat  a  Welsh  name? 
He  was  ze  same  as  any  ozzer  English 
gentleman;  all  ze  same.  What  he  did 
proves  it;  no  Frenchman,  no  German,  no 
Russian  would  have  done  it.  I  will  tell  it 
to  you ;  you  will  see  zen  zat  I  am  right ; 
zat  ze  Yorkshireman  is  not  ze  only 
possessor  of  zat  crime  de  la  crime  of  pluck 
which  is  ze  leading  characteristic  of  ze 
English ;  for  I  know  very  well  ze  English 
character,  I  tell  you." 

'•'  And  you  know  that  the  Yorkshireman 
is  the  best  of  us  all,  eh  ? " 

"Ze  Yorkshireman  zinks  so,  zat  is  all; 

joost  as  ze  Scotchman  finds  zat  ze  greatest 

Englishmen  are  born  in  his  country,  and 

ze  Comishman  knows  ze  best  come  from 

his  end  of  ze  island ;  ze  Londoner  zinks  ze 

only  smart  Englishmen  are  from  his  side, 

and  you  would  have  ze  real  men,  genuine 

brand,    four-x-strong,     from     ze    middle. 

What    was    ze    little    Tomkins    always 

singing  ? — 

*  Raise  a  hearty  cheer  ' 
For  ze  boys  of  Sta£Pordsbire 
And  ze  girls  zat  work  ze  mines  for  diamonds,  sir.* 

Tompkins  zinks  Staffordshire  heroes  be- 
yond compare,  because  he  is  Walsall  man. 
All  zat  is  natural  of  ze  English  character, 
but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  ze  man  from 
gallant  little  Wales.  John  Xhughes,  we 
called  him,  and  he  was  bom  at  some  place 
spellt  with  double  I's,  w's,  and  double 
d's — I  can  not  tell  you  its  name,  for  all 
ze  double  letters  are  pronounced  as  th- 
dipthong, — but  he  was  English,  all  ze 
same.  He  was  once  someting  to  do  wit  ze 
English  government,  but  in  England  so 
many  able  men  make  an  embarras  de 
richessea,  and  he  came  to  Russia,  and  soon 
wit  coal  and  iron  have  ze  barren  steppes 
converted    into    as    black,    dreary,    and 


prosperous    district    as    ze    heart    of    an 
Englishman   could   wish;  and  ze  place  is 
called    after  him,  Usovo.      Zen   soon    ze 
Russians  try   to   emulate  him  and   work 
coal,  and  iron,  too,  hard  by,  and  call  zair 
place  Usovka;    but  zair  place  is  not  so 
much  like  his  in  anyting  as  in  ze  name  of 
it ;  but  from  ze  two  ze  traffic  becomes  very 
great ;   such  dispatch  is  wanted,  so  great 
enterprise    shown,   zat   I   am  sent  by  ze 
Southern  Railway  to  assist  in  getting  ze 
trains  to  Mariupol,  ze  shipping  port,  wit  no 
delays.     For  a  time  everyting  goes  very 
well,  and  we  ask  Usovo  for  more  traffic. 
It  was  zen  zay  were  making  ze  Trans- 
Caspian  line,  and  one  day,  ze  way  being 
made  but  ze  rails  forgotten  to  be  ordered, 
zay  go   to    Usovo   for   twenty   thousand 
tons  for  immediate  delivery.    And  John 
Xhughes  he  has  foreseen  ze  want,  and  has 
even  more  kvite  ready;  so  ze  minister  of 
war  is  pleased,  and  ze  contract  is  made  to 
ship  zem  witin  one   week.    Zen,  as  you 
know,  ze  troubles  begin.     We  have  only 
one  train  a  day  each  way,  a  mixed  train 
for  passengers  and  minerals,  and  to  take  so 
many   rails  seventy  miles  in    one    week 
means  at  least  four  heavy  trains  each  day 
for  days  togeter.     Zat  is  more  as  we  can 
do,  BO  ze  traffic-manager,  ze  station-master, 
and  I,  all  go  to  show  to  Usovo  zat  we 
cannot  take  zese  rails.     First  we  say  zair 
are  no  ships  at  Mariupol  to  take  ze  rails 
when  we  get  zem  zair ;  and  Mr.  Xhughes 
has  seen  zat  too,  and  has  telegraphed  to 
Constantinople    where    zair    are    always 
many  English  ships  waiting  freights,  and 
some  ships  are  already  on  ze  way.     Zen 
zair  are  no  labourers  to  unload;  he  will 
send  his  own  labourers.     Zen  we  have  no 
wagons ;  he  has  some,  and  says  zay  are 
already     being     loaded.       We     have    no 
engines,  he  has  two,  and  zay  will  take  ze 
train.     It  is  difficult  to  find  ozzer  excuses, — 
and  ze  Welshman  no  more  zan  ze  English- 
man will  accept  zem  if  we  do, — so  we  fall 
back  on  ze  simple  non  posaumAi^,  and  say 
we  cannot  take  zem.     '  V^ou  mean  you  will 
not,'  he  says.     *  Very  well,  zen,  I  will  have 
my  first  train  sent  to  you  from  our  siding 
at  five  o'clock,  and  if  you  cannot,  or  will 
not,  take  it,  my  men  will  run  it  straight  on 
to  Mariupol  zemselves.'     We  smile,  and  say 
zat  ze  line  will  be  blocked.  .  He  answers 
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zat  his  train  wiU  j^o  all  ze  same,  and  if  ze 
line  is  not  kept  clear,  his  very  heavy  train 
will  push  everyting  before  it  right  on  into 
ze  sea.  And  we  go ;  and  ze  traffic-manager 
he  talks  wit  ze*  station-master,  and  zay 
drink  much  tea,  and  smoke  many 
papirosses,  and  hour  after  hour  goes  by, 
and  all  we  do  is  to  telegraph  to  Usovka  to 
send  us  some  empty  wagons.  And  I  cannot 
rest,  for  I  have  seen  at  Usovo  zair  men 
loading  up  ze  wagons,  and  I  know  ze 
English  character.  I  know  ze  Russian 
character,  too,  and  am  sure  ze  traffic- 
manager  and  ze  station-master  do  not  mean 
to  be  at  ze  station  at  five  o'clock,  and  I 
will  have  all  to  arrange  wit  the  gallant 
little  Wales  man,  and  how  to  do  it  I  do  not 
know.  All  too  soon  I  hear  a  rumbling, 
and  ze  eart  itself  trembles  as  ze  great  big 
heavy  machi — locomotive  from  Usovo,  wit 
its  twenty  ten  ton  trucks  comes  up  from 
ze  siding.  But  ze  traffic-manager  has  put 
off  his  going  till  too  late,  and  I  am  so 
happy  I  have  no  responsibilities  zat  I  light 
up  a  fresh  papiross  kvickly  and  go  to  see 
what  will  be  done." 

The  remembrance  moved  Vasili  to  take  a 
fresh  cigarette ;  after  a  few  puffs  he  paused 
meditatively  and  seemed  to  recall  the  scene 
vividly.  "It  was  very  funny.  On  ze 
platform  stood  ze  station-master  stroking 
his  beard,  and  ze  traffic-manager  wa« 
waving  his  arms  and  wishing  he  had  not 
delayed  his  going  kvite  so  long.  A  young 
man  from  ze  Usovo  office  has  ze  order  in 
one  hand  and  ze  ozzer  hand  in  his  trouser 
pocket;  ze  engine  driver  is  also  on  ze 
platform,  wiping  his  hands  on  some  greasy 
cotton  waste,  and  watching  us  with  a  wide 
grin  on  his  face;  and  overlooking  us  all 
was  ze  great  laughing  face  of  ze  station 
clock,  its  fingers  pointing  to  one  minute  to 


five.  It  was  very  hot,  and  ze  great  panting, 
glowing  engine  had  ze  steam  up,  and  it 
was  blowing  from  ze  safety  valves  wit  so 
loud  a  roar  we  could  hardly  hear  what  was 
said. 

" '  Are  you  going  to  take  it  now  ? '  shouted 
ze  young  clerk. 

" '  We  cannot.' 

"  *  Zen  we'll  go  on,'  he  said. 

" '  You  must  not.  Ze  passenger  is  not 
clear  of  Elenovka  yet' 

"  *  Better  keep  it  there  then  till  we  have 
passed,  or  have  it  shunted  into  a  siding  on 
ze  way.  We  sha'nt  stop  until  we  get  to 
Mariupol  for  anyting.' 

"'Zair's  a  train  of  empties  coming  up 
from  Usovka,'  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "'Empties  won't  stop  us 
any  way.     Go  on,  Geordie.' 

"  And  the  Tyneside  man  grinned  wider, 
zen  got  on  ze  foot  plate  and  pulled  over  ze 
lever,  and  clan^,  clang,  clang  went  ze  heavy 
trucks  one  after  ze  ozzer,  and  soon  we 
could  only  see  ze  tall  lights  as  ze  train 
rushed  off  to  Mariupol,  and  we  stood 
watching. 

"  *  We'll  have  another  train  here  at  five 
in  the  morning,'  said  ze  clerk,  in  his 
matter  of  fact  English  way,  and  he  walked 
off.  You  may  be  sure  we  were  ready  for 
zat  one,  for  it  gave  us  trouble  enough  to 
keep  ze  line  open  for  ze  one  zat  had 
already  gone.  So  you  see  ze  man  from 
gallant  little  Wales  was  joost  as  one 
Englishman  after  all,  for  was  not  zat  done 
in  ze  English  way  ? " 

"  It  was  the  only  right  way,  Vasili 
Ivanovitch." 

"And  zat  comes  to  ze  same  ting,  and 
zair  is  joost  no  more  difference  between  ze 
Englishman  and  ze  Welshman,"  said  Vasili 
complacently. 
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VOICE  that  made  one's  heart 
Oft  wildly  throb  and  beat 
In  some  grand  hymn  or  ringing  glee, 
A  voice  made  still  more  sweet 
By  death,  and  now  a  part 
Attuned  to  Heaven's  own  harmony,— > 

Aheraeron^ 


Such  voice  was  hers.    Though  mute 
On  earth  ^i^B  now,  yet  long 
Remembered  are  its  strains. 
If  broken  be  the  lute 
That  made  the  song, 
The  song  for  aye  remains. 

The  LATE  T.  Z.  Jones. 


Thb  Nant  Eos  Cup,— as  it  was  whbn  febfbot. 

THREE    ANCIENT    WELSH    DRINKING    VESSELS. 

By  EEis  Honour  Judge  David  Lewis. 

X.  The  Cup  of  Nant  Eos. 
II.  The  Hirlas  Horn  of  Golden  Grore. 
III.  The  Hirlas  Horn  of  Olochfaen. 


I. — ^THE   CUP  OF  NANT  EOS. 

I  FIRST  became  acquainted  with  this 
ancient  cup  by  reading  an  account  of 
it  in  the  first  edition  of  that  most  in- 
teresting little  Welsh  book  "  Ysten  Sioned," 
the  authorship  of  which  until  the  recent 
publication  of  the  second  edition  was  not 
generally  known.  The  account  was  written 
by  Mr.  John  Jones  (Ivon),  joint  author  of 
tne  book  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Silvan  Evans. 

Mr.  Jones'  account  is  most  interesting 
and  curious,  and  in  effect  is  somewhat  as 
follows.  The  cup  is  of  wood,  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  a  piece 
of  the  True  Cross.  It  holds  about  a  pint. 
Who  made  it  is  not  known,  nor  how  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Nant  Eos, — the  Powels.  Its 
healing  virtues  in  certain  cases  of  female 
disorder  were  in  great  repute ;  and  when 
all  hopes  from  doctors  had  been  given  up, 
the  sufferer  had  only  to  take  all  nourish- 
ment, wet  and  dry,  out  of  it  for  a  few  days 
to  ensure  a  complete  cure. 

It  has  an  ancient  look  about  it.  Some 
time  ago,  in  order  to  repair  a  crack,  the 
owner  sent  it  to  London,  and  a  golden 
hoop  was  put  around  it.  This  was  fatal  to 
its  healing  virtues.  The  hoop  was  taken 
off,  and  its  power  restored.  Mr.  Jones  tells 
how,  about  fifty  years  before  the  writing  of 
his  article,  he  went  with  an  uncle  all  the 
way  from  Monmouthshire  to  Nant  Eos  to 


borrow  the  cup  for  the  use  of  a  sick  woman. 
The  then  owner  of  Nant  Eos  was  loth  to 
allow  it  to  go  so  far ;  but  after  a  while  the 
uncle  persuaded  the  house-keeper  to  let  him 
take  it  away,  leaving  behind  him,  in  pledge 
for  its  safe  return,  a  watch  worth  seven 
pounds.  The  practice  was  to  leave  a  pledge 
of  this  kind,  no  money  being  taken  for  the 
mere  loan.  From  the  receipts  appendid 
hereto  it  appears  that  a  different  practice 
afterwards  prevailed. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Jones' 
interesting  account.  Sometime  ago  I  went 
to  see  the  cup,  which  is  still  at  Nant  Eos ; 
now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  a  mere  portion  of  its  original 
self.  Mrs.  Powel  told  me  that  about  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  complete  ;  but  by  degrees  a 
practice  of  chipping  small  pieces  arose  on 
the  part  of  borrowers,  who  wished  to  keep 
by  them  some  portion  of  a  relic  so  wonder- 
ful in  its  healing  power,  with  the  result 
that  quite  one  h£uf  has  at  last  been  filched 
away. 

There  are  at  Nant  Eos,  carefully  pre- 
served, a  bundle  of  memoranda  or  acknow- 
ledgements in  the  hand-writing  of  the  old 
butler  who  then  had  charge  of  the  cup,  re- 
lating to  loans  of  it  from  time  to  time  during 
and  since  the  year  1857.  These,  kindly 
copied  for  this  article  by  Mra  Powel,  are 
appended  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cup  was  in  demand  every  succeeding  year 
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down  to  1862 ;  after  which  there  appears 
QO  record  of  its  use  for  eleven  years.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  cause  of  this. 
In  1873  it  is  agaia  lent.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  lent  again  for  nine  years, 
after  which  it  was  borrowed  every  other 
year  until  1886,  then  in  1887  it  was 
borrowed  twice,  and  three  times  in  1889. 

Memorandum  twenty  one  involves  a 
curious  story.  The  Joho  Roberts  there 
mentioned,  described  as  Telynor  Cymni, 
was  a  harper  well  known  to  people  in  mid 
Wales,  and  during  the  season  he  frequently 
appeared  at  Llandrindod.  He  died  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Whenever  he  gave  a  concert 
at  Aberystwyth,  he  invariably  walked  up 
to  Nant  Eos.  In  accordance  with  this 
practice  of  his,  he  came  to  play  at  Nant 
Eos  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1887,  and  during 
the  time  he  wa«  there  took  occasion  to 
jeer  at  the  cup  and  its  alleged  virtues,  and 
the  folly  of  those  w)io  believed  in  them, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  old  butler,  its 
custodian,  who  held  it  in  almost  reverent 
awe.  After  playing  he  returned  to  Aber- 
ystwyth with  his  harp,  some  five  miles  or  so. 

Next  morning,  while  the  family  were  at 
breakfast,  the  butler  came  to  Mrs.  Powel, 
and  said, — "  Oh  ma'am,  Roberts  the  harper 
is  here.  He  has  walked  all  the  way  from 
Aberystwyth.  He  had  a  terrible  night  last 
night,  being  quite  unable  to  sleep  because 
he  spoke  so  about  the  old  cup.  He  wishes 
to  be  allowed  to  handle  it." 

Consent  was  given,  and  the  cup  handed 
to  the  penitent  by  the  butler,  who  then, 
at  the  request  of  the  former,  left  the 
room.  Some  time  after,  breakfast  over, 
Mrs.  Powel  went  into  the  library  and  found 
Roberts  gazing  with  rapt  look  at  the  cup. 
He  repeated  to  her  what  he  bad  told 
the  butler  of  his  offence  and  subsequent 
nocturnal  distress,  and  having  written  upon 
a  concert  bill  the  following  note, — 

' '  This  cup  woe  liandled  by  John  Boberte,  Ttlynor 
Cumrtt,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  18ST. 
Ikund  completely  at  ease," — 
left  for  Abewstwyth  with  every  appear- 
ance of  cbeernilness. 

The  illustrations  showing  the  cup  as  it  is 
and  as  it  was  were  kindly  made  for  this 
article  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Powel  by  Miss 
Marie  Stuart  of  Feniarth  Udiaf,  Towyn, 
Merionethshire. 


The  cup  was  shown  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association, 
which  was  held  at  Aberystwyth,  but  1 
cannot  find  from  the  recently  published 
index  that  anything  was  then  written 
about  it. 


Thb  Sun  Em  Onp.— its  pbebknt  ookditioii. 

COPY  OF  MEMORANDA  AKD   RECEIPTS  FOR 
KANT  EOS  HEALING  CUP. 

1.  21st  September,  1857.  Cup  lent  this 
day  to  Ebenezer  Vaughan,  Gwarcwm, 
Llwyniorwerth  Ucha,  for  the  use  of  bis 
wife.  Left  £1.  Cup  returned  5th  October, 
1857.     Cured. 

2.  loth  October,  1857.  Cup  lent  this  day 
to  Thomas  Jenkins,  joiner,  Llwyntivy 
Ucha,  for  the  use  of  his  wife.  Left  £1. 
Cv/red. 

3.  27th  November,  1857.  Cup  lent  this 
day  to  Mr.  Wm,  Rowlands,  Ystrad,  Tre- 
garon, for  the  use  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Jones 
MaesUyn.  Left  £1.  Wholly  cured  ;  and 
cup  returned  2nd  January,  1858. 

4.  3rd  January,  185S.  Cup  lent  this  day 
to  John  Edwards,  LIuastfawr,  Qogioan,  for 
the  use  of  his  wife.  Left  a  watch.  Cv/red. 
Cup  returned  13th  February,  1858. 

5.  18th  February,  1858.  Cup  lent  to 
Isaac  Hughes,  Ffynnon  Himant,  for  the 
use  of  his  wife.  Left  £1.  Cured  ;  and  the 
cup  returned  1st  March,  1858. 

6.  28th  March,  1858.  CuplenttoGriffith 
Daniel,  junior,    for    Elizabeth    Edwards, 
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mother  in  law  of  the  above  GriflSth  Daniel. 
Left  £1.  The  cup  was  returned  5th  April, 
1858.     Cured. 

7.  April  5th,  1858.  Cup  lent  to  Evan 
Evans,  Pant  y  Ffynnon,  Ystumtuen,  for 
Sarah,  his  wife.  Left  a  watch.  Returned 
per  John  Jones,  carman,  Aberystwyth. 
May,  1858. 

8.  31st  May,  1858.  Cup  lent  this  day  to 
Griffith  Jones,  DyfFryn  Ceilog,  Dehewyd, 
for  the  use  of  the  wife  of  James  Morgan, 
Drewen,  Dehewyd.  Returned  26th  June, 
1858.     Cured. 

9.  3rd  June,  1858.  Mr.  Evan  JoneS; 
Trecoll,  Llanbadarn  Odwyn,  for  the  use  of 
his  daughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Jones,  Blaen  Pennal.  A  note  was 
given  this  day  to  the  Mr.  Evan  Jones  to  go 
to  Griffith  Jones,  Dyffiryn  Ceilog,  for  the 
cup  if  done  with,  which  was  given  to  him 
for  four  or  five  days  when  his  daughter 
was  wholly  cured.  Consequently  the  cup 
was  returned  by  him  to  Griffith  Jones, 
Dyfiryn  Ceilog,  and  brought  back  here  by 
Griffith  Jones,  Dyffryn  Ceilog,  on  the  26th 
June,  1858. 

10.  26th  July,  1858.  Cup  lent  this  day 
to  James  Morgan,  Drewen,  Dehewyd,  for 
the  use  of .     Left  a  sovereign. 

11.  Elizabeth  Humphreys,  widow.  Pier 
Street.  Cup  lent  13th  September,  1858. 
Cured.     Cup  returned  29th  October,  1858. 

12.  5th  February,  1859.  Cup  lent  this 
day  to  William  Lloyd,  Hen  Cornwall 
Mynarthog,  for  the  use  of  his  wife.  Left  a 
watch.    Returned  7th  March,  1859.    Cured. 

13.  26th  January,  1860.  The  cup  lent 
this  day  to  Richard  Jones,  labourer,  Llan- 
gowsa,  for  the  use  of  his  wife.  Left  a 
watch.  The  cup  returned  7th  March,  1860. 
Cured. 

14.  August  13th,  1860.  William  Jones, 
Llanbadarn,  left  a  silver  watch  for  the  cup. 
Returned  September  4th,  1 86  2.    Case  cured. 

1 5.  John  Edwards,  Castle  Hill,  12th  June, 


1873.     Watch  left.     Vemia  Edwards,  his 
wife. 

16.  23rd  January,  1882.  Healing  cup 
lent  to  John  Herbert  for  the  use  of  his 
mother  in  law,  Mary  Jones.  Two  half 
sovereigns  deposited.  .  Returned  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1882. 

17.  17th  December,  1883.  Healing  cup 
lent  to  W.  Jones,  for  the  use  of  his  sister. 
The  cup  to  be  fetched  and  had  from 
Richard  Jones,  Cefngar,  Strata  Florida. 
Daniel  Jones.     £1  left. 

18.  The  healing  cup  lent  May  19th,  1884, 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Newquay.  Watch 
left.     Returned, — cwred, — June  2nd,  1884. 

19.  The  healing  cup  lent  this  day,  the 
20th  April,  1886,  to  Thomas  Jones,  for  the 
use  of  his  mother.  Watch  left  Returned. 
Cured. 

20.  The  healing  cup  was  lent  on  June 
11th,  1887,  to  Thomas  Jones,  for  his  wife. 
£1  left. 

21.  November  24th,  1887.  The  Nant 
Eos  healing  cup  was  lent  on  the  above  date 
to  Charles  Edwards,  for  the  use  of  his 
daughter,  Mary  Edwards.  One  pound  left. 
Returned  13th  December,  1887.  A  wonder- 
fvX  cure. 

22.  The  cup  was  seen  and  handled  by 
John  Roberts,  Telynor  Cymru,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  May,  1887.  Mind  com- 
pletely at  ease. 

23.  The  Nant  Eos  healing  cup  has  been 
lent  on  the  29th  March,  1 889,  for  the  use 
of  Mary  Jones,  in  charge  of  a  person  named 
Stephen  Owens.  One  pound  left  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  return.  Returned  10th 
April,  1889. 

24.  September  14th.  The  Nant  Eos 
healing  cup  was  lent  on  the  above  date 
to  Wm.  Jenkins  for  the  use  of  his  sister, 
Catherine  Jones.     £1  left. 

25.  The  healing  cup  lent  this  8th  day  of 
August  to  Richard  Jones,  Cefnger,  Strata 
Florida.     £1  left.     Returned. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  IRELAND. 


Mr.  Fishek  UnWIN*8  "New  Irish  Library"  should 
be  possessed  by  all  who  love  the  literature  of 
Ireland.  Its  pretty  little  shilling  volumes  include 
a  history  of  Ireland,  and  a  sketch  of  Gaelic  litera- 
ture by  Douglas  Hyde.  The  other  volumes  I  have 
had    are    Thomas  Davis'   ''Patriot  Parliament," 


"  The  Revival  of  Irish  Literature,"  E.  M.  Lynch's 
**  Parish  Providence,"  Todhunter's  **  Life  of  Sars- 
field,"  Standish  0*Gh»dy's  **Bog  of  Stars,"  the 
'*  Three  Sorrows  of  Story  Telling,"  the  "  New  Spirit 
of  the  Nation,"  and  "  The  Irish  Song  Book."  The 
ballads  and  airs  of  the  last  two  are  very  charming. 


ENOCH  HUGHES. 


By  Daniel  Owen, 

Author  of  The  Autdbiographjf  cf  BJ^ft  Lewis,  Otoen  Tamoe,  ^. 
Traiislated   from   the   Welsh   by   the  Hon.    Claud   YrviAN. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


ENOCH  AND  MABOARET. 


A  PPOINTING  a  pastor  to  a  church  is  at  the 
present  time  such  a  common  thing, — though, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  more  common,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  many  a  church, — and  its  ceremonial 
is  so  uniform,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  minute  narration  of  the  event.  I 
will  say  this,  as  a  suggestion  to  be  thought  about 
again,  for  the  sake  of  the  readers  of  the  Welsh 
newspapers,  and  for  the  sake  of  meeting  human 
nature's  inclination  to  variety,  and  also  in  order  to 
show  the  age  to  come  how  open  the  temperament 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  changes,  and  how  a  few 
years,  and  some  times  a  few  months,  turn  men 
inside  out, — it  would  be  an  advantageous  thing 
to  have  more  ceremonial  in  connection  with  the 
dismissal  of  a  pastor.  Without  beating  about  the 
bush,  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the 
Bev.  Obadiah  Simon  was  appointed  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Bethel  church.  After  the  conversation  in 
David  Davies'  house,  Eos  Prydain  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  Mr.  Simon's  excellences  before 
every  member  of  the  Bethel  church  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet  with.  By  no  means  the  smallest 
arguments  that  Eos  employed  with  his  friends  for 
their  calling  Mr.  Simon  as  their  pastor  was  that 
they  wanted  someone  who  would  shut  up  Didymus. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Didymus,  too,  had  de- 
termined to  go  into  his  shell  and  be  silent  in  the 
matter.  On  seeing  that  the  feeling  was  strong  and 
general  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Simon,  David  Davies  did 
not  express  his  personal  opinion,  he  only  invited 
everyone  to  pray  earnestly  to  obtain  guidance.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  Mr.  Simon  was  the 
minister  of  Bethel. 

Mr.  Simon  had  scarcely  moved  amongst  us  a 
fortnight  when  the  sad  news  was  spread  that 
PwUygwynt  had  stopped.  This  was  an  unf ortimate 
occurrence  for  him  and  for  the  Bethel  chapel ;  and 
if  it  had  been  known  before  that  such  a  misfortune 
was  at  hand,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  who 
were  the  most  zealous  voters  for  Mr.  Simon  would 
have  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  taking  the  step 
they  had  taken,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the 


Bethel  members  depended  entirely  on  PwUygwynt 
for  their  sustenance ;  but  so  it  was, — and  who  can 
foresee  events  of  such  a  sort  ?  The  step  had  been 
taken,  and  for  the  future  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  there  were 
opponents  of  the  pastorate  system  who  almost 
hinted  that  the  whole  misfortune  was  only  a  judg- 
ment on  the  Bethel  chapel  for  what  it  had  done. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  small  moment  that 
other  chapels,  and  even  the  Church  of  England, 
were  obliged  to  suffer  from  the  judgment  that  had 
come  on  the  Methodist  chapel. 

Captain  Trevor  had  not  been  present  at  a  chapel 
meeting  for  some  months  because  of  unavoidable 
circumstances ;  and  so  the  chapel  had  been  obliged 
to  get  through  the  task  of  choosing  a  pastor  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  judgment.  The  Captain 
was  kept  up  in  all  the  details  of  the  discussions  of 
the  chapel  meetings  by  Mrs.  Trevor,  who  was  most 
regular  at  the  services.  Often  did  Mrs.  Trevor 
pity  the  brethren  that  the  Captain  could  not  help 
them  in  these  discussions,  but  he  used  to  answer, — 

**  You  know,  Sarah,  though  worldly  matters, 
so  to  speak,  take  up  all  my  time,  because  the 
existence  of  many  families  depends  on  me,  you 
know,  I  Bay,  that  my  heart  is  with  you, — I  am 
with  you  in  spirit  though  absent  in  body,  and  I 
think  that  you  will  not  be  made  perfect  without 
my  being  so  also.  And,"  added  the  Captain,  *<  in- 
asmuch as  I  agree  entirely  with  what  the  chapel  of 
Bethel  has  done, — that  is,  choosing  Mr.  Simon  as 
our  minister,  I  do  not  see,  I  say,  how  the  result 
would  have  been  different,  even  if  I  had  been 
present  at  all  the  meetings,  for  everyone  knows 
that  I  always  side  with  the  pastorate  system,  and 
that  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shown,  by 
fair  and  incontrovertible  reason,  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  our  being  without  a  minister  any  more 
than  any  other  denomination, — entirely  free  from 
worldly  cares, — ^to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  members  and  the  neighbourhood  in  general." 

This  statement  and  its  like  satisfied  Mrs.  Trevor 
that  the  chapel  of  Bethel  had  been  preserved  from 
making  a  mistake,  though  the  Captain  had  not 
helped  it  with  his  counsels.  To  show  more 
copiously  his  acceptation  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  church,  the  Captain  one  day  said, — 
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'*  Sarah,  thougli  our  circumstances  are  not  what 
they  were,  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  show  a  kind  of 
coldness  towards  our  minister,  and  it  will  be  as 
well  for  you  to  ask  Mr.  Simon  to  come  and  have 
a  bit  of  supper  here  with  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  Cross 
Shop,  and  Mr.  Denman.*' 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  pleased  to  do  this;  and  Mr. 
Simon  was  not  loth  to  accept  the  invitation,  for  he 
had  heard  that  Captain  Trevor  was  a  man  of  in- 
fluence in  the  neighbourhood,  and  up  to  now  he 
was  only  slightly  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
family.  It  is  true  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  Miss 
Trevor,  and  had  spoken  once  or  twice  to  Mrs. 
Trevor. 

The  new  venture, — Coed  Madog  mine, — was  not 
mere  imagination,  by  this  time.  No,  the  Captain 
had  put  several  men  to  work  at  sinking,  and  had 
abeady  drawn  out  the  plans  of  the  office,  the 
engine  house,  &c.,  and  was  in  correspondence  about 
getting  machinery.  *'  For,'*  as  the  Captain  said, 
**  it  was  necessary  to  look  the  matter  in  its  face  at 
the  start.  The  old  enemy,  namely,  water,  would 
be  sure  to  show  his  teeth,  and  the  Coed  Madog 
company  must  show  it  that  the  device  of  man  in 
the  shape  of  machinery  was  stronger  than  it. 
'*  Indeed,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  wherever  there  is  a 
lot  of  lead  there  is  also  a  lot  of  water.  Just  as, 
very  often,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  fire, — in 
the  form  of  gas, — to  get  coal,  so  also  it  is  necessary, 
almost  without  exception,  to  go  through  water  to 
get  lead.  Every  treasure,  sir,''  said  the  Captain, 
*  *  has  by  nature  and  providence,  its  zealous  guardian, 
and  the  guardian  of  lead  is  water.  But  with  good 
luck  and  success,  we  will  snatch  the  stronghold 
from  the  hand  of  the  strong, — with  skilfulness, 
patience,  faith,  and  pluck  to  venture,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  fear  or  doubt  but  that  we  shall  see 
this  neighbourhood  again  prosperous,  and  the  men 
well  off,  because  of  the  plentifuluess  of  work." 

Enoch  Hughes  was,  by  this  time,  a  regular 
visitor  at  Ty'nyrardd ;  and  had  overcome  his  shy- 
ness considerably,  and  had  raised  more  courage 
than  he  had  at  one  time  thought  himself  capable 
of.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  notice  the  pleasant 
change  that  had  come  over  him.  Instead  of  his 
mind  being  entirely  engrossed  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  shop, — instead  of  being  the  first  to  open  and 
the  last  to  shut  it,  and  after  shutting  it,  dragging 
himself  in  his  floury  clothes  to  the  office  to  smoke 
a  short  pipe  and  wait  bed  time, — instead  of  all  this, 
he  now,  like  a  respectable  and  independent  shop- 
keeper, ordered  the  shop  to  be  shut  as  soon  as  ever 
he  heard  the  dock  strike  eight.  Then  he  went 
straight  to  his  bedroom  to  shave  and  wash,  he  came 
down  stairs  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  he  put  a  rose,  if 
he  could  get  one,  in  his  buttonhole,  lighted  his 
cigar,  took  a  stick  with  a  silver  top,  and  went  for  a 


walk  to  Ty'nyrardd.  He  raised  his  hat  with 
gentlemanly  courtesy  when  he  met  a  young  woman 
whom  he  knew, — ^and,  in  return,  received  a  smile  of 
recognition,  which  ripened  into  a  laugh  after  he 
had  passed  by.  Since  the  day  Enoch  first  came  to 
the  Cross  Shop,  he  had  been  acknowledged  by 
everyone  to  be  a  good  young  man,  careful  and 
religious,  but  extreme  courtesy  was  something  that 
was  quite  new  in  his  character.  His  neighbours 
did  not  consider  the  fact, — which  was  a  well 
enough  known  one  by  this  time, — of  Enoch's  being 
a  partner  in  the  new  venture, — a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  sudden  and  thorough  change  that  had  come 
over  him,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  it, — especially  by  the  girls, — than  by  saying 
that  Enoch  was  preparing  himself  to  be  a  husband 
to  Captain  Trevor's  daughter.  Their  faith  was 
increased  greatly  in  its  credibility  by  another  fact . 
that  was  also  apparent,  namely,  the  contem- 
poraneous change  in  Miss  Trevor's  dress  and 
behaviour.  The  girl,  they  said,  was  fast  getting 
to  know  herself  and  beginning  to  become  like  any 
other  girl, — she  didn't  show  any  **  airs, "^-didn't 
hold  her  head  so  high, — came  to  the  chapel  regularly, 
— took  notice  of  every  one,  poor  and  rich, — ^was 
plain  in  her  dress, — and  humble  in  her  spirit.  It 
was  evident,  her  friends  said,  that  she  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  getting  a  swell  for  a  husband,  and 
that  she  was  fitting  herself  to  be  the  wife  of  a  shop- 
keeper, and  was  setting  a  snare  to  catch  Enoch 
Hughes,  poor  man.  It  was  clear,  said  the  same 
authorities,  that  Miss  Trevor's  aim  was  to  level 
down,  and  Enoch's  was  to  level  up,  and  that  the 
natural  consequence  would  be,  by  and  bye,  a 
mutual  understanding, — a  ringing  of  bells,  a 
throwing  of  rice,  and  shouts  of  hurrah !  The 
matter  was  quite  settled  by  the  neighbours,^— there 
was  nothing  else  possible. 

On  the  whole  Enoch  was  fairly  at  ease  in  his 
mind, — at  least  appeared  so, — ^but  he  would  have 
been  glad  if  he  could  have  had  such  a  clear  forecast 
as  his  neighbours.  Scarcely  a  day  went  by  with- 
out someone  or  other  congratulating  him  on  his 
prospects.  At  the  commencement,  this  was  very 
painful  to  him,  especially  when  some  of  his 
customers  unceremoniously  spoke  of  the  matter  in 
the  presence  of  his  shop  assistants.  The  name  of 
Miss  Trevor  made  him  feel  as  hot  as  a  new  loaf 
just  out  of  the  oven.  But  a  man  gets  accustomed 
to  evei-ything  almost ;  and,  bit  by  bit,  Enoch  felt 
disappointed  if  a  day  went  by  without  anyone 
referring  to  the  family  of  Ty'nyrardd.  Some  of 
his  customers, — more  honest  than  wise, — ^ventured 
to  speak  unkindly  about  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
though  Enoch  said  nothing, — they  were  good 
customers, — his  face  betokened  that  it  was  not 
pleasant  for  him  to  -hear  their  conversation,  and, 
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in  his  keart,  he  hated  everyone  who  whispered  a 
disrespeetfiil  word  about  "MisB  Trevor.  There  was 
one  plain-spoken  woman  who  oame  into  the  Cross 
Shop  every  Saturday  night  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  shutting  up.  She  used  to  declare  that 
Enoch  and  Miss  Trevor  were  exactly  like  each 
other,  and  though  Enoch  pretended  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  story,  the  assistants  noticed  that  he 
invariably  gave  some  sweets  to  this  woman's 
children. 

Though  the  belief  that  Enoch  and  Miss  Trevor 
were  in  love  was  so  universal,  there  was  one  who 
could  not  allow  a  rumour  about  the  thing,  except 
as  being  a  foolish  and  senseless  story,  and  that  one 
was  Margaret,  Enoch's  own  housekeeper.  Margaret 
admitted  that  her  master  visited  Ty'nyrardd 
pretty  regularly,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  that,  as 
he  had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  begin  to  *  venture.' 
But  she  hadn't  been  in  the  Gross  Shop  for  so  long 
without  knowing  her  master's  mind,  and  the 
report  about  her  master  marrying  a  kind  of  a  doll 
and  good-for-nothing  like  Miss  Trevor  was  an 
insult  to  common  sense  in  Margaret's  view.  Ever 
since  the  night  Enoch  had  said  to  Margaret  that 
she  would  make  an  excellent  wife,  and  that  it  was 
a  pity  she  was  not  married,  the  two  had  lived  on 
most  happy  terms.  Margaret  was  so  pleasant  and 
sociable,  and  so  careful  of  his  comforts,  so  eager  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  and  even  his  suggestions,  that 
Enoch  was  imable  to  divine  the  reason  for  thit 
long-desired  change  in  her  behaviour,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  she  had  been  favoured  with  a 
brand  new  set  of  senses.  Enoch  put  such  value  on 
this  improvement  in  his  home,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  one  night,  of  his  own  accord,  to  suggest  to 
Margaret  a  rise  in  her  wages.  But  Margaret 
would  not  hear  about  such  a  thing;  indeed,  she 
didn't  want,  she  said,  any  wages  at  all,  except 
just  enough  to  get  tidy  clothes.  Enoch  had 
observed,  with  pleasure,  that  Margaret  had  lately 
smartened  herself  up  a  great  deal.  She  had  been 
a  bit  of  a  sloven  always,  and  it  had  amused  Enoch 
to  notice  Margaret's  attempts  at  making  herself 
small  waisted  and  modest.  But  though  she  did 
her  best  in  this  respect,  Margaret's  endeavours 
were  rather  unsuccessful, — especially  witii  regard 
to  her  waist, — for,  after  pulling  and  pulling,  it 
was  not  much  better  to  look  at  than  a  sack  of 
potatoes  with  garters  tied  round  its  middle.  And 
Margaret  could  not  with  any  safety  add  a  bustle 
or  dress  improver,  for  the  parts  that  are  adorned 
by  such  things  were  already  of  such  immoderate 
size  that,  if  any  addition  had  been  made  to  them, 
it  would  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  widening 
out  the  walls  of  the  Cross  Shop.  However,  it  was 
a  rare  pleasure  to  Enoch  to  see  this  improvement 
iu  the  style  of  his  housekeeper,  for  her  unpleasant 


appearance  too  often,  in  times  past,  had  been  a 
great  trial  to  him,  and  had  made  him  fear  people 
believed  that  he  did  not  give  her  enough  wages  to 
get  tidy  clothes.  On  seeing  Margaret  so 
smartened  up,  Enoch  could  not  help  frequently 
praising  and  congratulating  her  on  lier  appearance. 
Enoch  Hughes  was  so  pleasant  and  liberal-minded 
a  man  that  the  fact  of  Margaret's  persistently 
refusing  a  rise  in  her  wages  caused  him  great  pain. 
He  grieved  for  her  innocence,  and  he  was  too 
conscientious  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
Enoch  could  get  no  peace  of  mind  without  reward- 
ing Margaret  somehow  or  other  for  her  valuable 
services,  her  ceaseless  care  of  him,  and  for  making 
his  house  something  like  a  home. 

Margaret  was  x^ssessed  of  such  a  curious 
temper  that  her  master  was  afraid  to  oifer  her  a 
gift  of  clotJies,  and  yet  in  what  other  way  could  he 
show  his  appreciation  of  her  services  P  He 
ventured  timidly  one  day  to  o£Eer  her  a  present  of 
a  brooch.  Margaret  was  greatly  pleased, — indeed, 
she  was  overcome  by  her  feelings,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  shedding  tears.  On  perceiving  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  caused  her,  Enoch  gave  her, 
from  time  to  time,  several  pieces  of  cloth  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  the  rise  in  wages  he  had 
intended  giving  her.  The  joy  of  Margaret  on 
receipt  of  the  presents,  and  the  good  results  that 
followed,  afforded  Enoch  great  pleasure.  One 
day  Enoch  thought  a  present  was  due  to  Margaret, 
— the  more  so  as  she  had  obstinately  refused  her 
quarter's  wages,  telling  him  to  keep  them  for 
some  other  time.  Enoch  asked  Margaret  what 
she  would  like  to  have  in  the  shape  of  a  gift,  and 
he  was  surprised  by  her  answer,  and  could  not  help 
laughing  up  his  sleeve.  "Well,  as  you  are  so 
kind,  master,"  said  Margaret,  *'  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  a  ring  like  the  one  you  have,  but 
not  so  costly  a  one." 

Margaret's  fidelity  was  so  great,  and  her  childish 
innocence  so  apparent,  that  Enoch  could  not 
venture  to  refuse  her  request,  and  said, — "Well, 
as  you  would  like  it,  go  to  Mr.  Swartz's  shop  to 
buy  one,  and  tell  him  I  will  come  there  to  pay  for 
it.  You  will  get  a  very  good  ring,  Margaret,  for 
about  five  and  twenty  shillings." 

**You  are  very  kind,  master,"  said  Margaret, 
and  to  Mr.  Swartz's  shop  she  went  without  much 
loss  of  time.  But  though  he  tried  on  many,  Mr. 
Swartz  did  not  own  a  ring  big  enough  in  circum- 
ference for  Margaret's  finger.  If  he  had  been  a 
dishonest  shopkeeper,  he  would  secretly  have  sent 
to  the  ironmonger's  shop  for  a  bed-curtain  ring. 
He  did  not  do  that,  however,  but  he  took  the 
measure  of  her  finger,  in  order  to  get  a  ring  to  fit 
her.  When  Enoch  heard  from  Margaret  about 
this,  he  felt  an  intense  desire  to  laugh,  but  he  did 
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not  dare.  However,  the  two  got  on  together 
famously,  and  Enoch  began  to  believe  in  a  mild 
way  that  if  he  happened  to  be  suooessful  in  gaining 
the  hand  and  heart  of  Miss  Trevor,  married  her, 
and  brought  her  to  the  Cross  Shop,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  turn  Margaret  away  as  he  had 
feared.  **  Perhaps,*'  said  Enoch  to  himself,  *'  she, 
like  many  others,  thinks  that  everything  is  settled 
between  me  and  Miss  Trevor,  and  is  preparing  for 
the  time  when  Miss  Trevor  is  Mrs.  Hughes ;  and 
thank  goodness  for  it.  I  remember  the  time  when 
I  used  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  what  Margaret 
would  say  if  I  was  to  speak  of  marrying.  Poor 
Margaret.  The  innocent  and  faithful  old  creature. 
I  should  like  to  see  her  married  and  settled  down." 

Though  nearly  everyone  of  his  acquaintances,  in 
their  turn,  had  mentioned,  —  some  playfully,  others 
seriously, — Miss  Trevor's  name  to  him^  Enoch  was 
astonished,  sometimes,  at  the  reflection  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  Margaret  to  speak  about  her, 
or  to  hint  anything  with  regard  to  the  talk 
that  was  so  general  in  the  neighbourhood,  about 
his  being  in  love.  Often  when  he  happened  to 
have  remained  late  at  Ty'nyrardd,  Enoch  expected 
Margaret  to  half  hint  at  the  omen.  But  all 
Margaret  said  would  be,  **  How  is  the  mine  going 
on,  master;"  and  Enoch  would  say  to  himself, 
*'  She  doesn't  like  to  take  a  liberty  with  me." 

Things  went  on  like  this  very  comfortably  in  the 
Cross  Shop  for  a  time.  Enoch  had  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  beautifying  his  house,  inside  and 
oiltside.  Every  new  article  that  was  added  to  the 
f  omit  lire  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Margaret, 
and  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting  in  Enoch's 
mind  to  make  his  life  perfectly  comfortable.  But 
short-lived  is  the  happiness  of  fallen  man  at  the 
best,  and  frequently,  when  the  cup  seems  almost 
full  to  its  brim,  and  when  we  can  drink  with 
ardency,  some  evil  fate  shivers  it  to  atoms  before 
our  eyes.  And  the  better  the  man,  so  much  the 
more  is  this  misfortune  likely  to  happen  to  him, 
jast  as  though  the  heavens  were  too  jealous  to 
permit  a  man  to  enjoy  himself  much  in  l^s  world, 
for  fear  that  his  expectations  should  be  disappointed 
in  the  next.  This  too  quickly  proved  to  be  true  in 
the  history  of  Enoch  and  Margaret,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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BREAOH  OF  PROMISE. 


HP  HEBE  was  a  limit  to  the  patience  and  long 

waiting  of  even  Margaret,  Enoch  Hughes' 

housekeeper;   and  one  night,  whilst  her  master 


was  staying  late  at  Ty'nyrardd,  and  the  night 
seemed  to  Margaret, — not  to  Enoch, — ^long  and 
heavy  and  uncomfortable,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  speak  to  her  master  when  he  came  home,  for 
she  had  g^wn  tired  of  living  like  this,  and  she 
made  a  vow  she  would  have  a  clear  understanding* 
on  the  matter.  After  Margaret  had  determined  on 
,  anything,  that  thing  had  to  be  done  without  any 
more  talking.  It  is  true  she  felt  she  was  taking 
an  important  step,  and  when  she  heard  her  master 
ring  the  bell,  Margaret  would  have  felt  nervous  if 
she  had  had  any  nerves ;  but  as  she  did  not  possess 
such  things,  the  most  similar  thing  she  could 
compare  her  feelings  to  was  what  she  felt  like 
when  on  certain  days  she  was  unable  to  settle 
whether  to  bake  or  to  wash.  As  soon  as  Enoch 
came  into  the  house,  he  perceived  that  Margaret 
was  not  looking  nearly  so  lively  as  usual,  and  he 
thought  she  must  have  been  slumbering  more 
heavily  than  ordinarily,  and  that  she  was  not  fully 
awake.  For  once,  to  Enoch's  great  astonishment, 
Margaret  did  not  ask  *'how  the  mine  was  going 
on ;  "  but,  when  he  had  pulled  off  his  boots,  and 
she  had  handed  him  his  slippers,  Margaret  looked 
straight  into  Enoch's  eyes  with  so  much  serious- 
ness as  to  remind  him  of  her  old  ferocity,  and 
said,— 

**  Well,  Master,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

Enoch  looked  for  a  moment  almost  bashful,  and 
thought  that  Margaret  at  last  was  going  to  talk 
about  Miss  Trevor.  That  was  not  unpleasant  to 
him,  so  he  said  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, — 

**  What  are  you  referring  to,  Margaret  P  " 

'*What  am  I  referring  to?"  said  Margaret, 
'*  You  know  very  well  what  I  am  referring  to.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do,  for  it's  time 
you  did  something." 

<'  Well,"  said  Enoch,  a  little  cautiously,  "I  think  I 
can  guess  what  you  are  referring  to,  and  I  will  confess 
it  is  time  I  did  something,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
go  on  like  this  for  ever.  But  a  man  can't  have  his 
own  way  always,  you  know  that,  Margaret." 

"  What  hinders  you  having  your  own  way  ? 
You  have  had  your  own  way  since  I  don't  know 
when,  and  what  hinders  you  having  your  own  way 
now  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

*'You  don't  know  everything,  Margaret,"  said 
Enoch. 

**I  know  that  very  well,"  said  Margaret.  "I 
know  I  don't  understand  anything  about  business ; 
and  have  you  ever  seen  anyone  who  did  know 
everything  ?  I  think  I  know  how  to  keep  a  house 
as  well  as  anyone  you  have  ever  seen,  whatever." 

''I  have  always  said,  as  you  know,  Margaret," 
said  Enoch,  mildly,  ^'that  no  one  wants  a  better 
housekeeper  than  you.  Have  I  not  said  so  many 
times,  Margaret  P  " 
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"What  else  oould  you  say?"  said  Margaret, 
more  quietly  than  ugual. 

"Very  true,"  said  Enoch,  "but  what  I  was 
going  to  say  is  this, — ^you  have  hinted  that  I  am  a 
long  time  about  doing  something,  and  so  I  am. 
But  a  man  can't  do  everything  he  wants  to.  I 
know  that  you  feel  lonely  in  this  big  old  house  all 
by  yourself,  especially  since  I  have  begun  going  to 
Ty'nyrardd  and  remaining  out  late.  And  that  is 
natural  enough.  It's  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,  says  the  Bible,  and  it's  not  good  for  a 
woman  to  be  so  either.  But  how  can  I  help  it  ? 
I  know  you  are  tired  of  waiting  for  me  to  marry, 
but  the  truth  about  me  is  this, — I  mav  as  well 
speak  plainly ;  I  have  not  spokqp  about  it  to  any 
one  else, — a  man,  sometimes,  has  had  to  be  years 
before  he  succeeds  in  his  petition,  and  the  truth  is, 
—  you  will 'not  mention  the  matter  to  anyone,  will 
you,  Maigaret  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  never  mention  anything  to  anyone 
ever,"  said  Margaret. 

"Well,"  said  Enoch,  "the  truth  is,  I  am  not 
one  bit  nearer  Miss  Trevor  to-day  than  I  was 
before  I  started.  She  is  a  very  hard  girl  to  win. 
I  love  her,  I  confess ." 

Enoch  did  not  utter  another  word.  He  was 
terrified  by  Margaret's  appearance.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  him  with  astonishment  was  her 
eyes,  which,  usually,  were  as  unezpressive  as  those 
of  a  fat  pig,  but  which  now  opened  wide,  and 
were  sparkling  with  fire  like  the  eyes  of  a  tigress. 
Enoch  felt  that  their  flames  almost  reached  him, 
and  unconsciously  pushed  his  chair  back.  Then 
he  saw  her  cheeks  turn  white,  and  the  pallor 
spreading  all  over  her  face,  but  not  a  muscle  in 
her  body  moved.  Enoch  was  so  stunned  that  he 
ooidd  not  ask  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but 
he  believed  for  a  certainty  that  Margaret  had  gone 
mad,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  stride  at 
him  and  pulling  him  into  bits,  or  on  the  point  of 
having  a  stroke  and  becoming  paralysed,  and  his 
strength  had  left  him  when  Margaret  gave  an 
unearthly  scream,  like  the  scream  of  a  thousand 
wild  cats,  and  fell  as  though  dead  on  the  floor. 
In  a  fear  that  almost  killed  him,  Enoch  rushed  to 
the  front  door  to  seek  for  assistance,  but  before  he 
opened  the  door  he  recollected  that  it  was  mid- 
night, and  that  Margaret,  poor  thing,  might  die 
whilst  he  was  looking  for  someone.  like  the  king 
of  old,  "his  ktees  knocked  together,"  whilst  he 
applied  cold  water  to  Margaret's  face ;  and  though 
his  fright  was  so  great,  Enoch  could  not,  when  he 
looked  incapably  and  confusedly  at  her  ugly 
cheeks,  refrain  from  thinking  of  the  picture  of 
ApoUyon  he  had  in  his  edition  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Enoch  was  certain  in  his  mind,  what- 
ever might  be  the  matter  with  Margaret,  that  the 


beatings  of  her  heart  oould  not  be  quicker  than 
those  of  his  own,  and  he  gained  enough  nerve  by 
and  bye  to  make  the  comparison,  and  found  that 
he  was  right.  Whilst  he  was  feeling  Margaret's 
pulse,  all  of  a  sudden  she  began  to  kick  violently, 
and  throw  her  thick  arms  about,  which  convinced 
Enoch  that  poor  Margaret  was  in  a  fit.  This 
opinio D  was  strengthened  in  his  mind  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  grinding  her  teeth  furiously.  Enoch 
had  before  seen  people  in  the  same  state,  and  was 
therefore  acquainted  with  the  treatment  that  was 
employed.  To  prevent  her  biting  her  tongue, 
Enoch  succeeded,  after  a  deal  of  trouble,  in  putting 
a  sx>oon  between  her  jaws,  which,  if  he  had  been 
sufficiently  calm  in  mind  to  enjoy  the  circum- 
stance, added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  for  Margaret  took  hold  of  the  spoon  with 
her  teeth  as  an  old  toothy  smoker  lays  hold  of 
his  pipe  when  he  is  craving  for  a  smoke.  As  has 
been  observed  before,  Enoch  possessed  only  a 
small  amount  of  corporal  strength, — I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  his  mental  powers, — still,  as  a  true 
philanthropist,  he  was  going  to  do  his  best, 
according  to  such  power  as  he  had,  to  make 
Margaret  recover  from  her  illness,  and  he  began 
vigorously  to  beat  the  palms  of  her  hands,  as  he 
had  seen  others  do  before.  Everyone  knows  how 
strong  people  are  in  a  fit;  and  Margaret,  who 
was  extremely  strong  by  nature,  when  Enoch 
began  to  beat  the  palms  of  her  hands,  threw  out 
her  right  arm  with  a  clenched  fist,  and  struck 
Enoch  on  the  base  of  his  nose  till  he  was  as  flat  as 
a  slate  on  the  floor,  and  his  blood  flowed.  Full  of 
pity  for  the  invalid,  and  without  heeding  the  blow 
he  had  got,  Enoch  jumped  nimbly  to  his  feet,  but 
the  blow  had  so  weakened  his  force,  and  Margaret 
also  continued  to  kick  and  knock  about  so  much, 
that  Enoch  saw  it  was  obvious  that  he  must  seek 
for  assistance  from  somewhere.  He  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  and  to  his  joy,  whom  did  he  find,  as 
though  he  had  just  come  to  the  very  right  place, 
but  Jones  the  policeman. 

"  Come  in  at  once,  dear  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Enoch. 

"  What  is  the  row,  Mr.  Hughes  P"  asked  Jones, 
slowly  and  composedly.  "  What  is  the  shouting 
in  your  house  P  " 

"  Margaret  is  in  a  fit.  Come  in.  Come  in  at 
once,"  said  Enoch. 

Jones  walked  in  leisurely  and  with  heavy  foot- 
steps, and  after  he  had  come  into  the  light,  he  was 
more  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  Enoch's 
bloody  face  than  at  the  unnatural  look  there  was 
on  Margaret's  face  with  the  spoon  in  her  mouth. 
Margaret  had  got  quiet,  and  Jones,  looking  into 
Enoch's  face,  said. — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hughes,  that  it's  you  who 
have  got  the  worst  of  it  in  the  skirmish." 
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Before  Enooh  oould  answer,  Margaret  jumped  to 
her  feet,  and  looking  fiercely  at  Enoch,  said, — 

"  Yon  bad  man,  you ."    But  she  saw  that 

there  was  someone  else  in  the  room,  and  turning 
to  the  policeman,  she  said  brazenly, — **  What  do 
you  want  here  ?  What's  your  business  ?  Get  out 
of  here  in  a  wink,  or  I'll  let  the  light  into  you  with 
this  x)okcr.    Are  you  going  ?  " 

The  policeman  smiled  extremely  knowingly,  and 
Enoch  signed  to  him  to  go  out,  and  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

'*  The  old  game,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  old  game," 
said  the  policeman  when  leaving  the  house,  and 
Enoch  was  too  frightened  to  answer. 

Poor  fellow  I  He  was  nearly  fainting,  and  his 
face,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  concealed  by 
blood,  was  deadly  whit^  when  he  fell  into  a  chair 
before  Margaret  again,  who,  on  seeing  his  pitiful 
appearance,  was  softened  for  about  five  seconds, 
and  then  began  to  speak. 

*'  What  do  you  want  with  that  blackguard  here  P 
Did  you  mean  him  to  take  me  to  the  lockup  ?  I 
defy  you  !  Isn't  it  enough  for  you  to  deceive  me, 
and  make  a  fool  of  me,  without  your  getting  a 
polioranan  here  ?  " 

« Margaret,"  said  Enoch  tremblingly,  for  at 
that  moment  he  made  out  the  true  position  of 
matters.  **  Margaret,"  he  said,  <*  don't  shout.  I 
beseech  you."  (Enoch  believed  the  policeman  was 
listening  at  the  window). 

''  Don't  shout  P  Don't  shout  P  "  said  Margaret, 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  **  I'll  shout  as  much  as  I 
like,  and  you  sha'n't  stop  me.  Are  you  afraid  of 
people  hearing  P  Yes,  I  know  you  are.  But 
people  shall  hear.  I'll  expose  you  to  everyone, 
and  you  sha'n't  make  a  fool  of  me.     I  defy  you !  " 

**  How  have  I  made  a  fool  of  you,  Meurgaret," 
said  Enoch,  with  his  tongue  so  dry  that  it  almost 
stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  How  P  How  ?  How  P  "  shouted  Margaret, 
**  in  every  way,  how  P  Didn't  you  say  to  me  that 
it  was  a  pity  I  wasn't  married,  and  that  I  would 
make  a  splendid  wife  P  Haven't  you  said  hundreds 
of  times  that  you  could  never  want  a  better  house- 
keeper P  " 

*' Yes,"  said  Enoch,  "and  I  will  say  so  again, 
but  how  have  I  made  a  fool  of  you  P  " 

**  You  bad  man,"  said  Margaret,  "  how  have 
you  got  the  face  to  ask  me  such  a  question  as  that  P 
Didn't  you  give  me  to  understand  that  you  were 
thinking  of  me  P  And  if  you  wer'n't,  what 
business  had  you  to  say  such  things  to  me  P  " 

Enoch  summoned  as  much  courage  as  he 
possessed,  and  said, — 

*'  Margaret,  you  have  deceived  yourself.  I 
never  gave  you  any  cause  to  think  such  a  thing, 
I'll  take  my  oath,  and  I  never  thought  of  marrying 


you  any  more  than  I  would  of  marrying  a  boa- 
constrictor." 

*^  Well,    you    cursed    man ! "    said   Margaret. 
"  What  in  the  world  did  you  mean  by  giving  me 
all  those  presents,  unless  to  make  a  fool  of  me  ? 
But  I  have  got  them  all,  and  all  of  them  shall  face 
you  yet.     Don't  think  you  can  treat  me  like  this. 
I'll  get  the  best  of  you  yet,  and  I'll  make  you  stick 
to  your  word.    Why  should  I  refuse  a  rise  in  my 
wages  unless  you  had  as  good  as  said  that  I  should 
be  your  wife  P    Don't  think  you  can  turn  round  in 
your  traces  like  that !    And  as  to  talking  to  me 
about  Boaz  the   conductor,   that  wont  do,  Mr. 
Hughes.     I  know  that  when  I  belonged  to  his 
choir,  he  did  think  about  me,  but  I  never  gave  him 
a  look,  and  I  wouldn't  have  looked  at  you  unless 
I  had  begun  to  get  a  bit  old,  for  I  have  refused 
better  than  you.     But  I'll  make  you  stick  to  your 
word,  sir,  or  you'll  be  sorry  for  it.    And  to  tell 
me  to  my  face  that  you  are  in  love  with  that 
shrivelled  up  worm  at  Ty'nyrardd.    That  proud, 
worthless  hobbledehoy !     I'll  tell  her  who  and 
whiit  she  is  when  I  see  her  next,  that  I  will.    And 
she  shall  hear  what  sort  of  a  person  you  are  too, 
you  deceitful  man,  you !    You,  to  call  yourself  a 
believer  P    A  fine  bcdiever  indeed,  when  you  can 
deceive  a  homeless  and  an  orphan  girl.    I  suppose 
you  have  been  trying  to  deceive  that  worm  at 
Ty'nyrardd,  too  P    Wasn't  deceiving  one  enoug^h 
for  you  P    But  wait  a  bit !    Every  one  shall  know 
your  story,  and  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  !     If 
you  don't  stand  by  your  word,  I'll  have  you  turned 
out  of  the  *  seiat,'  and  I'll  make  you  as  poor  as  Job. 
You  sha'n't  have  a  shirt  to  your  back, — I'll  do  it, — 
before  I've  done  with  you,  you  doubledface  man, 
you." 

To  say  that  Enoch,  was,  by  this  time,  utterly 
miserable,  is  only  to  give  a  mild  description  of  his 
condition.  A  thousand  disgraces  that  were  possible 
and  probable  opened  before  his  mind,  which  made 
death,  there  and  then,  seem  almost  more  pleasant 
in  his  sight  than  life.  Perfectly  earless  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  with  a  boldness  anomanliness  that 
he  had  never  shown  before,  he  said,  with  vigour 
and  feeling, — 

**  Margaret,  I  should  prefer  your  planting  that 
knife— (there  was  a  bread  knife  on  the  table  near 
Margaret) -in  my  heart  than  listen  to  one  dis- 
respectful word  about  Miss  Trevor.  Say  whatever 
you  like  about  me,  or  hit  me  on  the  head  with  that 
poker  if  you  Hke,  but  do  not  say  one  word, — one 
syllable, — about  Miss  Trevor.  She  is  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  I'll  take  my  oath. 
Her  name  is  too  pure  for  your  foul  breath  to 
mention,  and  to  clean  her  boots  would  be  too  good 
a  job  for  you.  To  talk  of  me  having  made  a  fool 
of  you  I    Look  here, — Glisten  to  what  I  am  saying 
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to  you.  If  there  were  no  one  but  you  and  I  and 
an  ourang-outang  in  the  world,  and  I  had  to  marry 
one  of  you  two,-  you,  Margaret,  would  have  to  be 
an  old  maid  !  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you,  and 
understand  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any  more  of 
your  abuse.  You  will  have  to  pack  out  of  this  at 
once." 

Margaret  was  amazed  at  Enoch's  words  and 
boldness.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  in  his  character 
and  history,  and  had  a  powerful  effect  on  her. 
She  worked  her  face  into  every  shape,  colour,  and 
iDrm',  sometimes  in  a  threatening,  at  other  times  in 
an  accusing  way, — she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak, 
and  shut  it  again  before  saying  a  word.  After 
going  through  a  lot  of  unearthly  and  elfish  postures, 
Margaret  gave  berself  up  again  to  the  arms  of  evil 
temper,— or,  in  other  words,  had  a  second  attack 
of  what  Enoch,  in  his  innocence,  looked  upon  as  a 
fit,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  nothing  else  than 
hysteria, — an  illness  which  whimsical  and  wicked 


women  are  subject  to,  and  an  illness, — as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say, — and  she  was  a  famous 
doctor, — which  had  only  one  unfailing  cure, — that 
was  to  throw  a  bucket  of  cold  water  in  the  sufferer's 
face,  and  another  down  her  back,  and  repeat  the 
treatment  till  the  patient  came  to  herself,  which 
usually  happened  at  the  two  first  bucket  fulls. 
Margaret  fell  on  her  back  on  the  floor,  and  began 
to  kick  and  scream  as  before.  Enoch  gave  her  no 
help, — he  did  not  even  think  of  putting  a  spoon  in 
Margaret's  mouth, — on  the  contrary,  he  lighted  a 
candle,  and  went  to  his  bedroom. 

Heaven  knows  t  Enoch  was  a  good  man,  and 
had  so  tender  a  heart  that  he  had  never  killed  a  fly 
or  a  wasp  in  his  shop  without  feeling  a  pang  of 
conscience.  But  on  this  night,  whilst  he  was 
mounting  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  he  hoped  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  that  Margaret 
would  have  gnawed  her  tongue  to  pieces  before 
morning! 


<«^ 
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THE  business  of  the  first  statutory  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  the  University 
commenced  at  an  early  hour  on  the  day 
followinor  the  memorable  address  from  the 
Master  of  Balliol.  The  Deputies  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  appeared  in  their  new  robes ; 
and  formed  a  striking  picture  as  they  sat  in 
a  row  at  the  table.  Aloft,  high  up  above  the 
shelves  of  books  in  the  noble  library  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  hung  a  large 
portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdare,  and 
unconsciously,  as  it  were,  the  mind  reverted 
back  to  that  winters  mom  at  the  Raven 
Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  when  in  silence,  unani- 
mously, and  without  the  slighest  sign  of 
dissent,  the  late  lamented  nooteman  was 
elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wales.  The  official  documents 
containing  the  declaration  of  his  appoint- 
ment were  acknowledged  at  the  present 
meeting  by  the  dowager  Lady  Aberdare,  in 
a  letter  in  which  she  stated  that  they  would 
be  valued  as  one  of  their  most  precious  heir- 
looms. The  letters  from  the  Privy  Council 
office  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  vacant  seat  were 
mere  acknowledgments,  and  called  for  no 
remarks  from  the  members  of  the  Court. 
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Some  amusement  was  aroused  by  the 
next  business,  which  dealt  with  the  reading 
of  several  letters  containing  applications  for 
the  location  of  the  Registrar's  office.  The 
first  one  was  from  the  Mayor  of  Carnarvon ; 
Swansea  came  next ;  then  followed  one 
from  Lord  Henry  Vane  Tempest  on  behalf 
of  the  Machynlleth  Urban  Council ;  another 
from  Towyn,  asking  for  information ;  and 
the  last  from  Llandrindod  Wells.  Nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  applications  beyond 
informing  the  writei*s  that  the  permanent 
location  of  the  office  had  been  postponed 
for  twelve  months.  The  assurance  that 
Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  elicited  from  Alderman 
Grove  that  the  present  location  at  Newport 
did  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  Court  may  be  the  means  of 
soothing  the  anxieties  of  all  concerned  that 
every  application  will,  in  its  turn,  have  due 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Court, 
and  that  no  sentiment  will  deter  the 
members  from  choosing  the  most  suitable 
place  for  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
university  work. 

In  a  few  well  chosen  sentences  Mr.  A.  C. 
Humphreys  Owen,  M.P.,  the  junior  Deputy 
Chancellor,   proposed  that  the  Court  pasa 
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a  vote  of  condolence  with  Mr.  Rathbome  in 
the  death  of  his  second  son,  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  sadness.  Lady  Vemey 
seconded  the  proposal,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  in  silence,  all  the  members  standing. 
That  the  town  of  Aberystwyth  is  desirous 
to  keep  up  its  reputation  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  all  connected  with  Welsh 
education  was  evinced  by  the  presence  of 
a  deputation  of  the  town  council,  headed 
by  the  Mayor  (Dr.  Harries)  in  his  robes  of 
office,  and  escorted  and  introduced  by 
Principal  Roberts.  The  Mayor  briefly 
stated  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the 
deputation,  which  was  to  give  the  members 
of  the  Court  a  most  cordial  greeting  to 
Aberystwyth  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
first  statutory  meeting.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hughes),  who 
read  an  address  to  the  Court,  in  which  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  University  of 
Wales  would  be  the  means  of  carrying 
out  the  lofty  expectations  with  which  its 
creation  was  associated.  The  reading  of 
the  address  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
and  when  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  rose  to  reply 
there  was  silence  throughout  the  room. 
The  senior  Deputy  Chancellor  is  a  most 
happy  speaker,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  is  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  There  could  be,  he  said,  no  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  first  collegiate 
meeting  of  the  University  than  Aber- 
ystwyth,— a  town  which  must  be  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Welsh  educational  system. 
It  was  here  that  our  national  educational 
system,— long  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters. — first  found  a  home  and  resting 
place,  and  which  would  become  a  per- 
manent one.     With  touching  references  to 


the  late  Lord  Aberdare  and  Sir  Hugh  Oweil, 
he  concluded  a  short  and  pleasant  address 
of  thanks,  and  the  deputation  withdrew, 
to  meet  again  at  a  later  hour  at  the  Belle 
Vue  Hotel,  where  the  members  of  the 
Court  were  entertained  at  luncheon. 

The  rest  oi  the  morning's  work  was 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  the  senate, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
The  Court  met  again  in  the  aftemo^i;^ 
when  the  Theological  Board's  report  'w& 
presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Watters.  A 
considerable  length  of  time  was  taken  up 
in  discussing  this  report ;  the  regulation  of 
de^ees  and  the  course  of  studies  to  be 
followed  at  the  Theological  Colleges,  to- 
gether  with  the  question  of  ap^inting 
examiners,  being  the  chief  items  in  the 
discussions.  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening 
the  Court  adjourned,  to  re-assemble  at  9-30, 
when  the  rest  of  the  business  was  gone 
into;  and  it  was  close  on  the  midnight 
hour  when  the  members  found  themselves 
free  to  depart. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day,  the 
proceedings  were  remarkable  for  the  intense 
activity  that  pervaded  all  the  speeches. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  the  discussions  relax 
in  their  vigour ;  sometimes  the  technicalities 
of  the  charter  over  ruled  what  seemed  the 
most  common  sense  view  of  the  points 
under  discussion,  and  the  good  intentions 
of  the  movers  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
by  the  relentless  clauses  of  the  act. 
Altogether  it  was  a  great  day  in  the  college, 
and  it  brought  together  the  brightest  men 
in  Wales,  possessing  the  best  intellects,  to 
carry  out  the  grandest  of  all  works, — that 
of  education. 

Aberystwyth,  October  Bth 


AN  ELEMENTARY  GAELIC  GRAMMAR. 


Duncan  Reid,  F.S.L.A.,  teacher  of  Gaelic  in  the 
High  School  of  Glasgow,  has  just  published  a  very 
convenient  little  Gaelic  ^ammar  (Thomlinson, 
Partick,  Glasgow,  Is.  3d.)  When  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  years  ago, 
it  was  my  chief  wish  to  be  able  to  learn  Gaelic. 
But  I  could  find  neither  grammar  nor  teacher.  I 
attended  the  Gaelic  services,  and  the  singing 
brought  Wales  vividly  to  my  mind.  I  tried  to 
find  a  Highland  undergraduate,  but  failed.  In 
my  search  for  Gaels,  one  mischievous  student  told 


me  that  all  the  students  on  the  higher  benches  in 
Caird's  class  were  Highlanders.  I  asked  every  one 
of  them  whether  he  knew  Gkuslic ;  and  was  always 
answered  by  a  laugh.  Then  I  found  they  were 
called  Highlandmen  on  account  of  the  exalted 
position  of  their  benches. 

I  can  thoroughly  recommend  Mr.  Reid*s  book 
to  those  who  wish  to  read  Gaelic,  and  to  know 
something  about  our  distant  cousins.  Many  of 
the  words  in  this  little  grammar  have  a  familiar 
face  for  the  Welshman. 


tflE    CLAIMS    OB*    GEOGRAPHY. 

By  T.  W.  Phillips,  Lecturer  in  G^graphy,  Univeraity  College  of  South  Wales. 


HIS  is  essentially 
an  age  for  re- 
forming methods 
and  curricula  of 
education.  The 
century  has  seen 
the  ancient  mon- 
opoly of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge 
completely  broken, 
and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  represented  by  the  more  modem 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  kingdom, 
the  nature  of  whose  constitutions  is  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  older  establish- 
ments. Within  recent  years  new  subjects 
have  arisen,  and  are  increasing  in  import- 
ance as  time  rolls  on ;  technical  education 
has  come  to  the  front ;  agriculture  has 
begun  to  engage  the  attention  of  scientists ; 
mining  and  engineering  have  obtained  a 
recognisable  status  in  more  than  one 
university  college.  Shades  of  our  fathers  1 
What  would  the  tutelary  deities  of  Oxford 
do  if  an  engineer's  shop  were  set  up  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Balliol,  or  if  a  high 
chimney  were  to  tower  over  the  aged  walls 
of  Merton  ? 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  new  subjects  have 
been  creeping  into  general  recognition  by 
university  authorities,  the  bare  idea  of 
which  would  have  made  our  good  old 
ancestors  gape  with  astonishment,  and 
gasp  for  breath.  For  is  it  not  declared 
under  the  vault  of  heaven  that  mining  and 
encrineerins:  shall  constitute  definite  de- 
Dartments  for  the  purposes  of  a  science 
degree  in  the  Welsh  University  ?  In  these 
latter  days  the  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad, 
and  so  much  having  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  altering  old  methods,  and 
bringing  in  new  ideas  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  subjects,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  advocates  of  other  subjects  are  inclined 
to  pick  up  courage  and  feel  less  timorous 
in  putting  forward  their  claims. 
The  latest  disturbing  influence  in  what 


was  formerly,  but  can  not  longer,  be 
called  the  calm  intellectual  atmosphere  is 
the  geographical  growl  for  recognition. 
Geography  haa  been  growling  for  some 
time  past,  fitfully  at  first,  but  with  gather- 
ing strength  since  about  1885,  and  this 
year  we  have  had  what  sounds  suspiciously 
like  a  roar.  Last  July  and  August  the 
International  Geographical  Con^es»  held 
its  sixth  meeting  in  London,  and  the  first 
thing  that  came  up  for  consideration  was 
this  question  of  the  higher  teaching  of 
ffeography.  Without  entering  into  any 
detail  in  the  nature  of  the  papers  read  and 
the  discussion  that  followed,  for  that  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  purpose  in  hand, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  final  result  was  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution, — 

*'The  attention  of  this  International  Congress 
having  been  drawn  by  the  British  members  to  the 
educational  efforts  being  made  by  the  British 
G^graphical  Societies,  the  congress  desires  to  ex- 
press its  hearty  sympathy  with  such  efforts,  and 
to  place  on  record  its  opinion  that  in  every  country 
provision  should  be  made  for  hieher  education  in 
geography,  either  in  the  universities  or  otherwise." 

The  exceedingly  general  character  of  the 
last  clause,  "either  in  the  universities  or 
otherwise,"  was  the  result  of  the  singular 
susceptibilities  of  the  foreign  members  of 
the  committee,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
anything  with  a  direct  reference  to  the 
universities  might  be  received  by  England 
as  a  national  affront !  Hence  "  or  other- 
wise ; "  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  universal  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  congress  was  that  "  otherwise  "  and 
"  in  the  universities  "  are  in  this  particular 
case  convertible  terms.  This,  then,  is  the 
opinion,  deliberately  expressed,  of  the 
world's  greatest  geographers,  who  plead  in 
no  dubious  terms  for  the  university  recog- 
nition of  the  subject.  For  a  consideration 
of  the  bearing  which  the  difficulties  of 
internal  organisation  have  upon  such  a 
recognition,  together  with  an  examination 
into  the  effect  which  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the    University  will   h^ve    upon  th« 
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geographical  work  done  in  the  intermediate 
schoolfi,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer 
my  readers  to  two  articles  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  South  Wales  Daily 
News  for  the  25th  and  26th  September  last. 
In  these  articles  I  examined  the  question  in 
its  more  general  bearings ;  what  I  wish  to 
do  now  is  to  look  at  it  from  an  academic 
standpoint,  and  by  describing  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  included  in  a  university 
course  of  geography,  to  do  something,  if 
possible,  towards  justifying  the  present 
agitation  in  favour  of  its  recognition. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  urged 
objections  to  the  inclusion  of  geo^aphy  in 
a  university  course  is  that  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  any  one  without  a  special  training.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  depends  entirely 
upon  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "  fair 
knowledge,"  for  given  a  certain  simplified 
interpretation,  I  imagine  exactly  the  same 
thing  might  be  said  about  any  subject  in 
existence.  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted 
all  round  to-day  that  the  knowledge  one 
possesses  of  a  subject  varies  in  value  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  Were 
it  otherwise,  there  would  be  not  much 
reason  in  making  it  so  essential  that  the 
student  in  the  Welsh  University  should  go 
through  a  term  of  residence  as  a  part  of  his 
qualification  for  a  degree.  To  make  attend- 
ance at  college  classes  obligatory  is  as  much 
as  to  say  to  the  student, — ''Accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  a 
good  training ;  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  that  knowledge  be  obtained 
by  the  best  methods,  hence  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  college  classes,  and  hear 
the  explanation  of  things  from  the  college 
professors."  Against  such  a  principle  I 
have  nothing  to  urge,  for  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  it,  but  if  it  be  applied  in  one 
case  it  should  be  equally  applied  in  ail. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  even  if  it 
be  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  geography 
could  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  obtained 
by  the  unaided  exertion  of  the  student  at 
the  close  of  his  college  career,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  knowledge  will  be 
difierent  in  quality,  and  presumably  inferior, 
to  that  which  he  would  have  obtained  had 
he  passed  through  a  regular  training  in  the 
subject  during  his  undergraduate  days. 


This  principle  is  already  admitted  in  the 
working  of  modern  universities  by  the 
inclusion  of  history  and  literature  in 
the  degree  courses.  About  each  of  these 
subjects  it  mi^ht,  with  equal  justice,  be  said 
that  a  fair  knowledge  of  them  could  be 
obtained  by  the  student  after  graduation, 
but  to  compare  such  a  knowledge  with  that 
resulting  from  a  careful  training  of  three 
or  four  years  under  a  competent  university 
professor  is  to  leave  out  of  account  entirely 
just  that  feature  which  has  been  raised  into 
such  prominent  importance  by  the  Welsh 
University  in  making  it  obligatory  that  a 
student  should  be  a  regular  attendant  at 
college  classes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
a  fairly  correct  notion  of  the  progress  of 
historical  events,  to  know  the  names  and 
dates  of  all  the  monarchs  of  England,  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various 
battles  and  treaties  which  spangle  the  field 
of  history,  and  even  to  spin  off  in  order  all 
the  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  is  no  more  difficult  than  it  is 
to  know  the  names  of  the  rivers  and 
mountains  of  the  world,  with  the  lengths 
and  direction  of  the  former,  and  the  names 
of  all  their  tributaries  and  the  chief  towns 
on  their  banks ;  and  the  position  and 
height  of  the  latter,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  their  chief  peaks  and  ranges. 
It  is  not  more  difficult  than  to  know  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  with  their  capital 
towns  and  population ;  or  to  be  able  to 
enumerate  every  cape  and  every  bay  to  be 
met  with  on  every  coast  line  all  the  round 
world  over.  But  the  latter  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  a  true  knowledge  of  geography 
as  the  former  is  from  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  history. 

Or  take  the  parallel  case  of  literature. 
Every  one  does  a  certain  amount  of  what 
is  called  general  reading,  and  in  doing  so 
draws  upon  the  one  body  of  literature 
which  is  open  both  to  him  who  casually 
dips  into  it  and  to  the  professedly  literary 
student.  It  seems  to  me  a  deplorable  mis- 
conception of  the  two  kinds  of  result  if,  on 
account  of  a  man's  being  able  to  accumulate 
a  respectable  amount  of  a  sort  of  literary 
knowledge  apart  from  his  own  work,  one 
were  therefore  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  literature  from  a  university  course. 
Suppose  the  case  of  two  men,  one  a  scientist, 
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the  other  a  literary  student,  who  read 
a  certain  author  in  common,  Swift  or 
Browning  say.  They  might  take  exactly 
the  same  time  about  the  reading,  and  might 
conceivably  bestow  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  thought  upon  it,  yet  the  final 
result  in  the  two  men  will  be  entirely 
difierent.  Diflference  of  judgment  will 
naturally  result  in  consequence  of  there 
being  two  minds,  and  two  difierent  collections 
of  prejudices ;  but,  quite  apart  from  this, 
there  will  be  a  difierence  in  the  quality  of 
the  opinions  arrived  at  due  to  the  difierence 
of  mental  equipment,  as  distinct  from 
capability,  in  each,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
opinions  of  the  literary  student  are,  in 
this  particular  case,  likely  to  be  stronger 
and  more  reliable  than  those  of  the 
scientist.  Everybody,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, recognises  this,  for,  were  it 
desirable  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  the  author 
after  this  particular  reading,  people  would 
go  without  exception  to  the  literary 
student  in  preference  to  the  scientist.  The 
aim  of  all  true  teaching  is  to  make  scholars 
and  students  authorities  in  the  subjects  they 
are  taught;  to  this  there  is  no  exception. 
In  the  case  of  general  reading  one  might 
very  well  make  a  particular  point  of  re- 
taining in  one's  mind  the  subject  matter  of 
all  books  read,  and  so  becoming,  to  that 
extent,  an  authority  upon  them,  but  to 
qualify  oneself  to  speak  upon  literary 
questions  is  to  involve  quite  other  things 
than  this  mere  knowledge  of  contente. 
There  is  all  that  is  imphed  in  the  term 
"  comparative  method  of  criticism,"  in  the 
application  of  which  it  is  so  necessary  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  various  shades 
of  difference  discernible  both  in  various 
parts  of  one  particular  work,  and  in  various 
types  and  schools  of  literary  form.  As  in 
history  one  searches  after  the  spirit  that 
underlies  all  human  action,  and  endeavours 
to  interpret  in  terms  of  it  all  events  of 
human  kind,  so  in  literature  one  aims  at 
appropriating  that  living  force  which  is 
the  vital  essence  of  all  true  expression  and 
all  good  art.  In  both  it  is  a  constant  effort 
to  seize  the  fugitive  genius  of  the  past, 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  po 
obtained,  to  adjust,  in  well-ordered  relation 
and  in  balanced  proportion,  the  aims  and 
actions,    the    thoughts    and    struggles   of 


mankind.  To  do  this  requires  a  well- 
trained  mind,  and  work  expended  on  it 
stands  on  quite  a  different  level  from  that 
more  general  reading  which  the  scientist 
and  the  mathematician  indulge  in.  That 
there  is  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  literature  and  history  in  a 
university  curriculum.  This  has  been;^in 
obedience  to  the  general  tendency  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  liberal  education," 
and  my  express  plea  is  that,  if  literature 
and  history  are  allowed  a  place,  it  would 
be  but  the'  merest  justice  to  accord  an 
equal  recognition  to  geography. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  con- 
tention,— that  the  subject  might  be  taken  up 
after  graduation.  If  it  might  be  done  now, 
so  might  it  have  been  done  at  any  time 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Now  I  will 
ask  any  candid  man  to  look  round  him 
and  say  whether  it  has  been  done  or  not. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notorious  repute, — or 
disrepute, — ^that  the  graduates  turned  out 
of  our  universities  in  so  many  thousands 
every  year,  are  more  likely  than  not,  even 
ten  or  twenty  years  after  they  have  left 
their  intellectual  cradle,  to  be  entirely 
devoid  of  geographical  knowledge.  Some 
of  us  have  had,  before  now,  to  sit  and 
watch  a  miraculous  black-board  develop- 
ment of  a  map,  so-called,  to  illustrate  the 
battle  of  Plataea  or  that  of  Hastings,  or 
the  development  of  modem-  European 
states.  It  would  be  unkind  to  particularise 
all  we  saw,  or  did  not  see,  on  that  wonder- 
ful black-board.  All  our  graduates  might 
have  worked  at  geography  after  bemg 
weaned  from  the  bosom  of  their  cdTna  mater ^ 
but  it  remains  a  dismal  fact, — dismal  at 
any  rate  to  the  geographer, — that  they 
have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  People 
don't  do  what  they  might  do.  Classical 
students  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
read  much  modern  literature,  nor  do 
literary  students,  as  a  rule,  have  anything 
to  do  with  science.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  an  elementary  knowledge^of  physiology 
is  almost  essential  to  every  man ;  yet  how 
many  of  us  know  anything  at  all  about  it  ? 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  tastes  of  a  student  are  determined 
during  his  undergraduate  days,  and  it  is 
along  the  lines  laid  down  then  that  his 
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work  will  proceed  in  the  future.  This  is 
absolutely  true  for  the  large  majority  of 
students,  and  while  admitting  that  there 
are  striking  exceptions  to  such  a  general 
statement,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  university  exists  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  average.  This  is  just  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  exceptional  mind  might 
very  well  be  left  alone,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  will  certainly  find  itself  sooner  or 
later  without  any  assistance  from  university 
authorities.  Indeed  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  not  a  few  have  discovered 
their  way  in  spite  of  such  adventitious  aid. 
Suppose  now  the  case  of  a  lad  who 
passes  through  the  various  stages  of 
education  at  present  existing  in  this  thrice 
blest  island  of  ours.  In  the  primary 
school  he  has  received  a  geographical 
training  from  his  earliest  days,  and  this 
has  been  continued,  with  more  or  less 
efficiency,  through  the  intermediate  school, 
where,  it  should  be  remembered,  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the 
subject  receives  due  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  University.  This  I  pointed 
out  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  South 
Wales  Daily  News  articles  already  referred 
to.  This  lad  passes  to  the  University,  and, 
at  the  time  of  entering,  may  conceivably 
have  a  strong  predilection  for  geography, 
and  could  he  but  have  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  the  study  of  it  without  a  break 
might  possibly  develop  into  an  authority 
upon  it.  Though  there  is  nothing  so 
serious  in  a  course  of  study  as  breaking  its 
continuity,  yet  this  youth,  for  the  four 
years  during  which  he  works  at  the 
University  curriculum,  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  what  might  have  been  his 
favourite  subject.  These  four  years  include 
one  year  before  matriculation, — for  pre- 
sumably during  that  year  he  will  do  no 
geography  if  it  is  not  included  in  the 
matriculation  syllabus, — and  three  years 
after  matriculation,  leading  on  to  the  first 
degree.  After  this  there  might  be  another 
year  or  two  before  completing  the  full 
degree,  so  that  for  at  least  four  years,  and 
possibly  for  six  years,  at  the  ripest  of  all 
times  for  settling  the  basis  of  intellectual 
preferences,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  two,  he  has  nothing  whatever  to 


do  with  geography.  New  interests  will 
have  arisen  with  every  additional  progress 
made  in  other  subjects,  whilst  in  one 
subject  at  least,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Welsh  University,  he  is  forced  to 
specialise.  Can  one  imagine  any  accuoia- 
lation  of  circumstances  more  calculated  to 
make  this  student  forget  the  love  of  his 
youth  ?  Every  conceivable  thing  has  been 
done  ^^to  distract  his  attention  in  other 
directions,  and  as  if  this  general  distraction 
were  not  sufficient,  he  has  been  literally 
forced  to  shower  all  his  best  favours  upon 
one  selected  new-comer.  And  yet,  we  are  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  will  return  to 
his  beloved  geography  once  again,  after 
graduation.  No,  no ;  probability  is  nothing 
if  it  does  not  lead  one  to  the  morc3 
certainty  that  he  will  continue,  in  his  post- 
graduate days,  working  at  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  already  specialised,  and  upon 
which  he  has  been  commanded  to  bestow 
so  much  extra  attention.  This  special 
subject  will  occupy  the  first  and  foremost 
place  in  his  mind,  and  all  other  subjects 
soever  will  be  but  secondary.  What  is 
required  is  that  there  should  be  the  same 
opportunity  allowed  for  geography  to  be- 
come of  prime  importance  to  the  specialist. 

Even  supposing  an  exceptional  case  of  a 
man  who  still  retains,  a  strong  desire  to 
continue  in  his  geographical  work  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  connection  between  him 
and  it  has  been  cut  off*  for  four  or  five 
years,  there  is  the  limitation  of  time  to 
overcome.  We  haven't  time  to  do  much  at 
more  than  one  or  two  subjects,  and  a 
graduate  is  obliged  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  have  a  desire  to  continue  devoting 
some  attention  to  certain  of  the  subjects 
included  in  his  degree  training.  To  add  to 
these  by  bringing  geography  once  again 
under  his  attention  is  but  to  increase  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  limitation  of 
time.  The  tendency  of  the  scholar  is  to 
specialise  more  and  more,  to  dig  narrow 
and  deep  rather  than  shallow  and  broad, 
and  hence  it  is  that  one  is  so  loth  to  extend 
the  region  of  one's  work  into  a  multitude 
of  subjects. 

Of  supreme  difficulty  with  a  number  of 
people  is  the  question  "  Where  would  you 
place  the  subject  among  the  sciences  or  the 
arts  ? "     The  distinction  between  science 
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and  art  in  educational  curricula  is  correct 
enough  in  a  general  sense,  but  becomes  mis- 
leading when  applied  with   too  close  an 
attention   to    detail.     Both    elements   are 
inextricably    involved    in    pretty    nearly 
eveiy  subject  of  investigation.     What  is 
mathematics,  a  science  or  an  art  ?    What  is 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  a  science  or 
an  art  ?    Each  is  required  for  both  the  B. A., 
and  the  B.Sc.  degree.     Even  in  different 
branches  of  the  same  subject  one  finds  an 
analogous    confusion    of   elements.     Take 
English  for  example.     Were  you  to  ask  a 
dozen  professors  of  English  literature  what 
exactly  they  mean  by  English  as  a  subject 
of  university  education,  you  would  probably 
get  as  many  answers,  all  different     Mr. 
Skeat  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  are  both  English 
scholars,  and  both  use  exactly  the  same 
monuments  of  literature  in  their  investi- 
gations    Both  call  their  work  English,  yet 
see  the  difference  in  their  character.    There 
is  as  much  difference  between  two  questions 
set  in  the  London  University  M.A.  degree 
examination  in  English  with  respect  to  the 
mental  attitude  to  be  adopted  in  answering 
them  as  there  is  between  a  mathematical 
and  a  metaphysical  question.*    There  is  a 
similar    confusion    of    elements    in    the 
philosophy  course,  into  which  is  introduced 
such    un-metaphysical     matter     as     the 
statistical  details  of  political  economy.     If 
this  be  so,  why  should  people  stumble  so 
gratuitously  over  the  different  possibilities 
that  exist  in  geography  as  a  branch  of 
learning  ?    The  difference  between  physical 
and  political  geography  is  no  greater  than 
thatexisting  between  philology  and  political 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  pure  liter- 
ature and  metaphysics  on  the  other,  nor 
does    the   idea    of    the  two  branches  of 
geography  running  side  by  side  in  one 
course  seem  to  me  more  absurd  than  that 
the  student  of  pure  literature  should  be 
expected   to  deal  satisfactorily   with  the 
technical  intricacies  of  Teutonic  philology, 
or  that  the  metaphysician  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  theories 

*  rhe  following  questioDS  may  be  token  as  examples.  They 
wei  3  set  at  the  examination  in  English  for  the  degree  of  M.A., 
Branch  IV.,  at  the  London  Uniyersitj, — 

1.  GiTe  an  acconut  of  the  gemination  of  consonents  in  O.  E. 
Distiogaish,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  the  period  in  which 
they  arose,  the  varieties  of  gemiuation  represented  by  the  types 
(1)  tellan— tain  ;  (2)  monnes— mon  ;  (8)  bitter-biter. 

2.  Estimate  the  Influence  of  Wordnrortii  npon  Byron  and 
Shelley. 


relating  to  wages  and  rent  and  land  values. 
The  fact  is  that  geography  contains  the 
essential  elements  of  both  an  art  and  a 
science,  as  the  terms  are  generally  under- 
stood in  educational  classification,  and 
under  which  category  it  falls  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
viewed,  and  the  particular  line  along  which 
it  is  developed.  Personally  I  am  more 
inclined  to  include  it  in  the  arts  course  than 
among  the  sciences,  and  for  these  reasons. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  study  is  physical 
geography,  which,  by  the  bye,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  physiography 
as  represented  by  the  examinations  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Almost 
irretrievable  injustice  has  been  done  to 
geography  by  this  confusion  of  what  in  their 
methods  and  objects  are  entirely  distinct. 
Physiographical  knowledge,  if  you  will,  is 
mere  sciolism ;  physical  geography,  on  the 
contrary,  professes  to  restrict  iteelf  to  a  set 
of  truths  that  have  one  single  and  definite 
bearing.  This  bearing  is  their  relationship 
to  the  earth's  surface,  and  their  ultimate 

Eower  of  modifying  its  condition  as  a 
abitable  area.  The  action  of  natural 
phenomena  upon  the  earth's  surface  gives 
rise  to  certain  laws,  the  enunciation  of 
which  and  of  their  primary  results  is  the 
first  aim  of  physical  geography.  The  action 
of  these  laws  is  interpreted,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  every  branch  of  geography,  the 
whole  study  being  the  sum  total  of  their 
results  in  all  possible  relations. 

Physical  geography  then,  aims  at  enunci- 
ating the  primary  laws  for  the  habitability 
of  the  globe.  It  deals,  for  example,  with 
the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
with  their  contour  and  outline,  with  the 
distribution  of  heat,  and  the  consequent 
variation  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
Consequent  upon  this  variation  of  temper- 
ature and  pressure  it  has  to  deal  with  the 
direction  and  character  of  the  winds,  and 
what  is  closely  allied  to  the  latter,  the 
direction  and  character  of  the  ocean  currents. 
The  character  of  the  neighbouring  currents, 
the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
variation  of  the  temperature,  the  general 
position  and  contour  of  the  land  go  to 
determine  the  local  rainfall,  and  all  these 
are  but  so  many  factors  that  determine  the 
climate  of  the  district.    The  geographical 
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principle  is  that,  given  certain  conditions, 
a  certain  climate  will  result ;  that  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  conditions  will 
cause  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
result.  The  conditions  can  never  be  exactly 
determined,  and  consequently  the  climatic 
result  never  cuicurately  estimated ;  but 
there  is  no  peculiarity  in  this.  Physical 
geography  culminates  in  climate  ;  but, 
having  laid  down  these  physical  principles, 
we  have  only  just  started  upon  the  study 
of  the  whole  subject  of  geography.  From 
this  starting  point  it  developes  along  two 
distinct  lines ;  one,  the  more  strictly 
scientific,  concerning  itself  still  with  physical 
geography,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  geology, 
of  which  it  might  fairly  be  considered  to 
form  a  complement ;  whilst  the  other,  be- 
coming broader  and  more  general,  bends 
rather  towards  political  and  historical 
geography.  This  latter,  I  think,  offers  a 
wider  scope  than  the  former,  and  heis  the 
additional  advantage  of  including  in  it 
very  wide  sections  of  enquiry  that  find  no 
place  now  either  under  history  or  geology. 
The  first  step  after  the  examination  into 
the  principles  of  climate  is  to  enter  upon 
the  distribution  of  life  which  results  there- 
from, and  especially  the  classification  and 
characteristics  of  the  human  race.  This  is 
essential  to  a  true  understanding  of  the 
movements  of  history,  and  leads  us  onto  what 
I  consider  the  supreme  end  of  all  geography, 
— ^the  examination  of  the  influence  of  the 
features  and  phenomena  of  the  earth  upon 
the  life  of  the  globe.  This  is  one  and  the 
same  with  Professor  Wagner's  opinion  that 


"  the  ultimate  and  highest  goal  of  geography 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  terrestial  spaces 
with  their  configurations,  materials,  and 
forces,  €ks  the  dwelling  place  of  man  and  the 
arena  of  history."    Pescbel  again  declares 
that ''  the  aim  of  geography  is  nothing  else 
than    to  demonstrate   the  dependence    of 
human  society  on  the  physical  constitutions 
of  their  dwelling  place,  and  the  operations 
of  national  laws  in  the  great  historical 
events  of  our  race."    Quthe,  with  equal 
insistence,  has  it  that  "  geography  teaches 
a  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  man.    It  is  by  no  means  a  bare 
description  of  the  earth,  with  its  seas,  &c., 
but,  in  describing  the  earth's  surface,  it 
places  man  in  the  midst  of  creation,  shows 
how,  on  the  one  hand  he  is  dependent  on 
the  nature  surrounding  him,  and  on  the 
other  side  has  endeavoured  to  emancipate 
himself  from  this  dependence."    Physical 
geography,  culminating  in  climate,  leads 
naturally  to  the  habitability  of  the  globe. 
This  is  the  threshold  of  wide  expanses  of 
unexplored  territory,  for  as  soon  as  the 
human    race    is    introduced    the    whole 
character  of  the  investigation  is  changed. 
Up  to  this  point  the  problem  for  solution 
has    been,    given    certain    natural    forces 
working   upon   a  certain   distribution    of 
geographical  characteristics,  to  determine 
the   result   in  terms  of   climate.     Hence- 
forward   the    question    is,    given    certain 
potentialities  in  a  country  in  virtue  of  its 
inhabitants,    to    what    extent    will    their 
activity   be    influenced    and    modified   by 
geographical  characteristics  ? 


THE    LLYWELYN    MEMORIAL. 


May  I  be  permitted  a  remark  upon  the  editor's 
notes  relating  to  the  national  monument  to  Prince 
Llywelyn?  While  hoping  to  aid  the  movement 
according  to  my  power  by  subscription,  I  would 
earnestly  hope  that  the  monument  should  not  take 
the  form  suggested  in  the  wood  cut, — that  of  an 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  form.  We  have  in  Wales  so 
many  art  works  of  an  early  period  which  have 
distinctly  Cambrian  design,  that  we  should  by  no 
means  make  a  national  work  a  copy  of  Egyptian 


art.  I  quite  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  **  mighty 
obelisk,"  but  it  should  follow  the  tyx>e  of  such 
works  as  the  ''Maen  Achwynfan,V  or  the  monu- 
ments of  Nevem,  Llantwit  Major,  &c.  Such 
monuments  could  be  built  to  any  size,  and  are 
graceful  in  form,  while  their  rich  ornament  is  dis- 
tinctly Celtic.  -  And  believe  me,  dear  sir,  to  be 
faithfully  yours, 

T.  H.  Thomas. 
45,  The  Walk,  Cardiff,  Oct,  IQth. 
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A  WKITER  in  the  Lienor  for  October  gate  him- 
-'^  self  to  the  task  of  proving  that  Shakespeare's 
Macbtth  marks  the  bigh  tide  of  the  development  of 
English  literature.  He  showH  that,  while  politically 
Bhaketpaare  entered  passionatelf  into  tJie  more- 
roenta  of  his  da^,  his  moral  teachino:  is  incom- 
parably higher  tban  that  of  Machiavelli  or  Bacon. 

There  ia  a  story  about  a  Betheada  quarryman. 
He  read  a  Welsh  translatioa  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  was  greatly  taken  by  it.  In  a  burst  of 
impartiality  he  exclaimed, — "  I  never  could  have 
believed  there  was  anything  so  good 


JAj  statement  that  the  Welsh  poets  of  to-day  ore 
bettor  poets  than  their  English  contemporaries  has 
been  treated  in  some  quarters  with  derision.     I 
know  that  there  aie  many  wonld-be  critics,  whose 
only  daily  food  is  the  productoftlie  English  press  of 
theday.whoiudge  Welsh  poetry 
before    hand.      Being    Welsh, 
that  is  their  reasoning,  it  must 
be  inferior.  .  These  critics  are 
a  type  of  the  Webh  character 
at   its   meanest ;    our   greatest 
national  di-feot  is  disbelief  in 
ourselves    and  in  our  fellow- 
country  i 


me  gooi  fellows,  ardent 
lovers  of  Wales,  open  their  eyes 
ip  undisguised  astonishment 
when  one  tells  them  that  the 
standard  of  Welsh  prose  and 
poetry  is.  at  the  present  day, 
higher  than  that  of  English 
poetry.  But,  when  asked  for 
the  name  of  a  great  English 
poet,  they  answer  as  a  rule  by 
giving  Swinburne's  name. 


I  am  a  teetotaler  myself  ;~and  had  I  been'  a 
Welsh  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  March  ant 
Williams  would  have  sifted  the  question  thoroughly, 
and  put  the  result  down  in  the  next  edition  of 
the  "Welsh  Members  of  Parliament."  Being  a 
teetotaler,  I  do  not  enjoy  seeing  a  temperance  man 
in  a  fix.     But  I  saw  one,  and  I  must  tell  the  tale. 

A  well-known  temperance  lecturer  drove  from 
one  town  to  another.  He  was  a  great  hero  at  both 
towns,  and  is  still.  He  was  seen  in  the  one  town 
in  princely  fashion,  comfortably  seated  in  a  landau, 
with  a  portly  driver  on  the  seat.  The  other  town 
reached,  the  temperance  lecturer  entered  the 
ohapftl  where  he  was  to  deKver  his  oration.  The 
driver  saw  him  disappear,  amidst  much  clappiuK  of 
hands.  He  himself  then  took  his  horse  and  landau 
public  house,  and  presently  disappeared,  and 


his    coming    ' 

companions. 
The  lecture  o 


"  No," 


There  is  little  criticism  in 
Wales,  andmnoh  slander  or  puff. 
A  writer  was  asked  recently  to 
review  a  magazine  in  which 
the  names  of  the  authors  were  not  given. 
he  said,  "I  might  be  led  into  temptation.  _ 
might  think  I  was  pitching  into  a  Methodist,  and 
then  find  out  I  had  been  cudgelling  one  of  my 
own  brethren  in  the  dark." 

The  abovb  statement  does  not  condemn  Welsh 
literature  at  all.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
true  criticism  anywhere.  In  England  people  at 
one  time  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
dictator  in  Br.  Johnson  and  a  standard  of  criticism 
in  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Rei>itw.  If  the 
critics  had  had  their  way.  Paradise  Lost  would 
have  been  as  unknown  to-day  as  Blackmore'H 
Arthur ;  and  Pope  would  have  been  regarded  as 
greater  than  Wordsworth. 


greeted   by   the   cheers   of   old 

le  to  an  end,  the  landau  started 
home,  the  night  fur  was  ex- 
hilarating. Presently  tbe  driver 
tumbled  down  comfortably  into 
the  landau  from  the  box  seat. 
When  the  landau  came  b^k  to 
Respectableton,  the  temperance 
lecturer  was  driving  the  landau 
from  the  driver's  seat,  and  the 
driver  was  in  the  landau,  drunk 


The  Dryiorfa  used  to  be  full 
of  solid  religions  matter.  It 
has  made  a  new  departure 
recently  ;  and  its  w.it^rs  take 
their  subjects,  not  only  from 

Seneral  literature  and  history, 
ut  from  science  also.  The 
religious  novel  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  days  of  the  Rev. 
Eoger  Edwards, — a  benefactor 
of  Wales  that  does  not  always 
get  his  due, — who  first  in- 
rwiRBCD,'  troduced  Daniel  Owen  to   the 

Welsh  public.  At  one  time  the 
editor  of  the  Dryiorfa  even  ^ve  its  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  the  higher  criticism ;  to  the  delight 
of  some,  to  the  solemn  disgust  of  others.  The 
worthy  old  magazine  continually  renuws  its  youth 
like  the  eagle.  Its  present  editor  is  Dr.  Cynhafal 
Jones,  who  succeeded  Br.  Griffith  Parry. 

Igreatlyregrettohearthat  Daniel  Owen  is  in  poor 
health.  I  hope  he  will  live  many  a  long  year,  and 
will  delight  and  raise  Wales  by  means  of  many 
another  tale.  His  last  short  tales  wore  for 
children, — charmingly  and  forcibly  written. 

It  is  curious  how  enthusiastically  some  boys  take 


to  seogtapb;,  and  how  rtrongly  othen  detest  it. 
lUgntly  taught,  I  heliere  geography  ought  to  be 
the  deUght  of  ereiy  bo;,  a  study  whioh  he  will 
not  dee^  in  the  busy  hours  of  manhood.    Our 


oould  brood  over  a  map  for  hours. 

At  Oxford  geography  in  taught,  and  excellently 
taught,  as  the  handmaid  of  history.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  no  man  oan  take  high  honours  in 
history  unless  he  oan  minutely  describe  the  most 
strikitig  geographical  features  of  every  historic 
country,  the  ^lief  mountain  passes,  the  territorial 
growth  of  countries,  the  position  at  all  great  towns 
with  the  geographical  reasons  for  their  importance, 
&o.  He  is  expected  to  draw  good  maps,  to  discuss 
the  influence  of  geography  on  the  character  of  any 

r)ple  and  on  the  institutions  of  any  countr}'. 
R.  Green  and  Mr.  Freeman  have  done  much  to 
show  the  importanoe  of  geography  to  the  historian, 
though  their  descriptions  are  poor  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Frenoh  historians  Uke  Miohelet. 


The  BeT.  W.  Jenkins'  suggestion  that  the 
Univeraity  of  Wales  should  in  time  have  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  well  worth 
considering.  There  seems  to  be  a  similarity  in  the 
rise  and  dacline  of  nations  and  states,  and  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  that  similarity  sometimes. 
The  subject  would  be  an  excellent  one  for  training 
the  mind.  The  student  might  be  led  fay  the 
profassor  to  t«st  some  of  the  fruitful  hints  of 
Aristotle  or  of  MaohiaveUi  by  the  dry  pohtioal 
history  he  may  have  read.  This  would  give  what 
is  usually  ouled  history, — ^a  string  of  facts,—  a 
cohesion  and  a  meaning ;  it  would  be  the  breath  of 
Ufe  breathed  into  dry  bones.  It  might  in  time 
develop  into  a  scienoe  which  would  enable  one 


nation  to  profit  by  seeing  the  mistakes  of  othera. 
Jowett,  however,  used  to  say  that  the  only  thing 
we  can  learn  about  the  future  from  the  past  is  this, 
— that  it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy  anything.  The 
suggested  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  histia; 
might  spend  his  time,  like  a  professor  of  political 
economy  of  some  renown,  in  proving  that  there  is 
no  such  scienoe  as  the  one  he  teaches. 


Bbtv  TnioRui). 


A  correspondent  writes  to  suggest  reasons  why 
some  people  intorohange  the  initial  letters  of 
two  words.  He  thinks  that  the  Welsh  habit  of 
mutating  letters  makes  Welshmen  more  prone  to 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  Welshmen  are  generally 
affected  in  this  way,  though  I  beard  a  Welshman 
refer  once  to  "shunting  and  hooting"  when  he 
meant  "  hunting  and  shooting." 

It  is  not,  BO  far  as  I  know,  a  mark  of  sodal 
divisions  either.  A  head  of  an  Oxford  College 
once,  it  is  said,  found  a  stranger  occupying  his 
pew  in  the  college  ohapel.  The  seat  of  the  head  of 
a  college  is  near  the  i^pel  door,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  treats  of  the  undergraduates'  life  to  see  the 
modest  stranger  unwanly  eeconcing  himself  in 
ihe  ohiefest  seat  of  honour.  The  revered  bead 
came  in,  and  said  audibly  to  the  intruddr,  — ' '  Pardon 
me, sir;  butyouhaveoocupewedmypie."  A  story 
is  told  in  the  same  place  that  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  a  newly  married  IwJy  and  a 
railway  porter,  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off, — 

"  Portor,  have  you  put  all  the  luggage  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  two  bugs  and  a  rag." 

I  gladly  print  a  letter  from  the  veteran  Welsh 
litterateur,  D.  Tudor  Evans,  throwing  light  upon 
the  relations  between  him  and  leuan  Qwynedd. 
In  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  we  get 
two  types  of  patriots  faoe  to  face,  both  Welsh- 
men,  both    enthusiasts, 
but    absolutely    inoom- 
prehensible  to  each  other. 
I  have   the    honour  of 
personal  acqnaintanoe 
with  Ur.  Tudor  Evans, 
and  have  been  dieered 
b^    many     a    word    of 
kindly  recognition  bom 

leuan  Qwynedd  I 
never  saw,  though  his 
home  was  within  the 
limits  of  a  childhood's 
pilgrimage.  I  adore  and 
revere  his  memory.  He 
might  have  been  mis- 
taken many  a  time, — in 
the  reckless  daring  and 
dogmatic  self  assertion  he 
inherited  fromhis 
mother,  or  owing  to  the 
fretful  impatience  ohar- 
aoteriatic  of  the  disease 
that  was  hdping  hard 
work  to  wear  nis  life 
away.  But  he  struck  a 
note  that  will  never  be 


EDITORS  NOTES. 


forgotten  in  Wales.  Hie 
Toiue  was  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet, — it  made 
every  Welshman  realise 
that  be  tsh  either  a 
coward  or  a  man  de- 
termined to  resent  the 
silent  belief  that  Welsh- 
men were  raciaUj  inferior 
to  their  neighboitrs. 
It  is  a  pity  that  leuan's 


print.  It  is  the  beat 
biography  I  ever  read, — 
the  fiery  valonr  and  the 
touching  pathos  of  the 
TOnng  JDumaliBt  are 
brought  into  Buoh  strik- 
ing relief. 


Wh 


I  you 


of  the  country,  I  a^  ti 
to  read  some  of  leuan's 
poems,  and  I  send  him 
on  pilgrimage  to  see  the 
haunts  of  his  youth  on 
the  breezy  Qameddwen. 

Bryn  Tynoriad,  his  birthplace,  is  near  the  station 
of  DrwB  Nant,  nearly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Dee 
and  WnioQ.  Ty  Croes,  the  home  of  his  early 
yonth,  is  quite  near  Bo&t  Newydd  station.  The 
big  tree,  Oie  fields,  the  rilU  are  there,  exactly  as 
leuan  describes  them  when  his  mother  taught  him 
to  preach  beneath  the  summer  shade  of  the  fine  old 
oak  tree. 

A  most  useful  little  book  came  into  my  hand 
the  other  day.  It  is  a  "  Pronouncing  Text-book  of 
English  Sounds."  by  Lucy  E.  Qrifflth,  bound  in 
strong  neat  doth,  and  sold  for  threepence.  It  is 
published  by  Edward  Williams,  Victoria  Printing 
Office,  Dolgellau.  It  is  a  tiny  but  serious  en- 
deavour to  help  Welsh  students  to  the  better 
pronunciation  of  English,  and  includes  most  of 
the  words  in  which  mistakes  are  made  by  Welsh 
people  who  speak  English  imperfectly.  My  advice 
to  students  is  to  buy  it;  to  the  authoress,  to 
expand  it. 


died  young,  was  well  known  to  the  first  batch  of 
Aberystwyth  Btadent« ;  and  all  believed  that 
brilliant  achievement  was  possible  to  him. 

I  may  state  here  that  I  have  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  of  the  mass  of  Islwyn's  works  and 
of  his  manuscripts.  They  will  be  published  in  a 
handsome  illustrated  volume,  not  to  cost  more  than 
halt  a  guinea.  I  must  wait,  however,  until  I  get 
five  hundred  subecribera  before  the  volume  is 
placed  in  the  printer's  hand. 


The  secretary  for  the  memorial  to  Lord  Abedare 
is  His  Honour  Judge  Qwilym  Williams,  Miskin 
Manor,  Pontyclon. 


Professor  Kuno  Meyer  and  Mr.  Edwards 
Tirebuok  are  strong  advocates  of  the  re-introdnction 
of  the  harp  into  Welsh  homes.  Not  Wales  only, 
but  the  whole  of  Britain,  has  unduly  neglected  y 

"  It  is  peculiar,"  says  a  writer  in  the  London 
Wetkly  Sun.  "that  an  inBtrument  so  eminently 
adapted  to  feminine  use  as  the  harp  should  have 
been  so  woefully  negleotc4  in  this  country  us  it 
has.  Lady  piano  thumpers  there  are  by  the  score, 
but  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  instruments  in  the 
world  is  monopolised  by  a  handful  of  people  who 
stick  to  the  instrument  more  as  a  concession  to 
olden  traditionB.  A  young  Oerman  harpist  arrived 
over  here  the  other  day  for  theMottl  Concerts ;  and 
thinking  it  peculiar  that  it  should  have  been  found 
necessary  in  a  city  of  6.000,000  inhabitants  to  send 
over  for  a  harpist  to  Oermany,  he  has  decided  to 
stop  here,  the  result  being  Uiat  he  has  already 
booked  nearly  all  the  important  concerts  for 
the  forthcomiug  eeoson.  I  am  not  writing  this 
paragraph  to  create  a  boom  in  harpists,  but  in  a 
true  spirit  of  patriotism,  to  show  British  instru- 
mentahsts  that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  foreign 
they  complain  about," 


After  writing  these  notes,  and  seeing  them 
through  the  press,  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Daniel 
Owen.  The  novelist  died  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  22nd,  and  was  buried  in  the  Mold  public 
eemeteiy  on  the  following  Thursday. 

Hardly  ever  has  one  so  beloved  and  well  known 
in  Wales  passed  away  to  his  rest. 


to  a  poem  called  "Eugenio."  JohnBOD  calls  it 
'oonsense.  The-  notea  to  mj  copy  of  Boswell  says 
that  the  author  of  "  Eugenio  "  was  one  Thomas 
Beeoh,  a  wine  merchant  of  Wrexham,  and  that 
Boon  after  its  publication,  namely,  May  ITth,  1737, 
he  cut  his  own  throat. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  pve  me  further  in- 
formation  about  Beech  P  D.  S. 

LZZI.— Leigh  Hunt's  essay  "An  Earth  upon 
Heaven"  has  this  sentence  in  it, — "By  the  way, 
there  can  be  no  clergymen  there  (i.e.  in  heaven), 
if  there  be  no  official  duties  for  them.  We  do  not 
say  there  will  be  nobody  who  haa  been  a  clergy' 
man.  Berkeley  would  refute  that ;  and  a  hundred 
Welsh  curates."  Why  does  the  author  emphasize 
Welsh  curat«fl  P  D.  8. 

Lxxn.— Which  is  the  beet  general  History  of 
Wales  P  la  Warrington's  "  History  of  Wales  " 
trustworthy  F 

LZZIII. — How  can  tike  following  works  be  got 
at  ?    What  editions  are  there  of  them,  and  what 

"  History  of  Gwodir  Family ;  "  "  Welsh  Chron- 
icle," by  Garadoc  of  Liancarvan ;  "  Humphrey 
Llwyd's  "Breviary;"  Wynne's  "Hiatory  of 
Wales;"  "  Welsh  Annals ; "  "Chronicle  of  Wales;" 
"  Life  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan  ; "  "  British  Antiquities 
Bovived,"  by  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt. 

LzxiT. — Where  con  a  complete  liat  be  got  of  the 
Frincea  of  Powys  ?  Also  a  complete  list  of  the 
Lords  Uarchers  r 

I.XXV.— Has  the  MS.  relating  to  the  Uarohes  of 
Wales, — which  was  in  the  [loaseesion  of  Philip 
Lloyd  Fletcher,  Esq..  of  Gwernboeled  in  Flintshire, 
in  1823,— been  published  at  all  P    If  so,  how  to 

Lxxvi.  — How   can  the  following  bardic  works 

be  got  F  —  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Llywarob  Hen, 
Merddyn  Wyllt,  Meilir,  Owalchmai,  Cynddelw, 
Seisyll,  Llywarch  Prydydd  y  Moch.  Dafydd 
Benfraa.  Daniel  ap  Lloagwm  Mew,  Llywelyn 
Fardd  ap  Cyward,  PMlip  Brydydd,  Rhys  Goch. 
Dafydd  Nanmor.  lolo  Goch.  Dafydd  ap  Gwiivm, 
Tudur  Aled,  Griffydd  Llwyd.  Guto'r  Glyn,  Lewis 
Olyn  Cothi,  Madog  Dwygroig-,  Sion  Cent. 

LXXTII. — la  the  list  of  princes  of  North  Wales 
(as  given  by  Giraldua  Cambrensis  in  his  Description 
of  Wales,  chap,  iii.)  correct  ?  His  list  is  Llywelyn 
ap  forwerth,  ap  Owen,  ap  Gryffyth,  ap  Cynan,  »p 
lago,  ap  Edwal,  ap  Meyrio,  ap  Anarawd,  ap 
Mervin,  ap  Roderic  the  Great.  Should  not  the 
last  four  read  Meyric,  ap  Edwal  Yoel,  ap  Anarawd, 
ap  Roderick  the  Great,  ap  Mervyn  Frych  ? 

Eiddermintier.  CyMEO. 


T.TTVTiT  Welsh  Names  Endiko  im  "  Km"  oe 
"KnfS."— I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  for  information  as  to 
the  relationship  between  family  names  ending  in 
jhn  or  kins  and  the  Welsh  blood.  It  seems  to  be 
well  accepted  that  certain  of  these  are  distinctively 
Welsh,  among  thorn,  for  example,  Jenkins. 
WatkiDE,  Hopfins,  &c.  Yet  there  does  not  aeem 
to  be  any  good  etynological  reason  easily  given 
for  this.  A  common  explanation  of  the  derivation 
of  Jenkin  is  that  it  representa  Jfan,  or  John,  mth 
the  diminutive  kin  added,  signifying  the  same  aa 
Littleiohn.  But  this  would  be  nothing  Welab, 
and  the  extended  list  of  similar  names,  -  Atkins, 
Dawkins,  Elkins,  Hawkins,  Hatkius.  HalHii, 
Hopkins,  Hoskius,  Perkins,  Buskin,  Simpkins, 
Tompkins,  Wilkins,  are  some  that  occur  to  me  as 
I  write, — indicates,  apparently,  that  they  have 
been  formed  on  some  system,  and  by  a  general 
rule,  whioh  would  aeem  to  be  the  addition  of  the 
terminatjve  tin.  This  may  be,  very  easily, 
kinsfolk,  relatives.  —  the  ordinary  signification  of 
the  word.  In  this  way  Tomkins,  or  Tompkins, 
Wilkins.  and  Watkins,  would  mean  simply  one  of 
Tom's,  or  Will's,  or  Walter's  kinspeople.  But 
this  would  be  an  English  formation  altogether. 
And  even  Jenkins  and  Perkins,  if  derived  in  this 
way,  would  be  chiefly  French,  from  Jean  and 
Pierre,  and  would  have  no  Welsh  significance. 

Nor  does  this  suggested  derivation  account  for 
many  of  the  other  names  of  the  sort,  some  of 
which  I  have  given  above,  —  for  example,  Hawkins, 
Hopkina,  or  Ruskin. 

However,  I  did  not  set  out  to  give  my  own 
fiews,  but  to  ask  questions.  Are  not  the  tin- 
ending  namea  regarded,  prima  facie,  aa  Welsh? 
And  if  ao,  why  are  they  so  regarded,  and  how 
have  they  become  identified  with  the  Welsh  blood  F 
Howard  M.  Jenkins. 

Qwynedd,  Penntylvania,  U.S.A. 


69.  Judge  Len-is  refers  Mr.  Hamer  Jones  for  an 
explanation  of  "  SherifTa  Turn"  to  Walbs,  Vol.  I., 
p.  204,  and  espedally  pp.  360,  361. 

72.  There  ia  no  good  History  of  Wales.  Warr- 
ington's history  could  not  be  trusted  when  first 
pi^liahed ;  it  is  now  lamentably  out  of  date. 

73.  The  "life  of  Orufydd  ab  Cynan"  and  the 
Welsh  Chronicles  are  included  in  tite  Myvyrian 
Archaeology,  published  by  Mr.  Gee  of  Denbigh  at 
£2.  The  others  can  only  be  obtained  second  hand ; 
and,  like  all  books  relating  to  Wales,  they  fetch  a 
high  price. 


GABRIEL     YORETH. 


A    BTORT    ILLUSTB^TIVB    OF    WELSH    THOnOHT    FIFTT    TBAfiS    AGO. 
By  thb  Bst.  E.  Gnmia  Datibb,  H.A.,  Hehai  Bkidoe. 


lAPTER     XIV. 


BTtTDBKTa'  VIBWB. 


IN  his  second  year  in  Edinburgh  Qaybrey, 
together  with  a,  few  others,  succeeded 
in  founding  a  society  of  Welsh  students, 
and  hired  a  room  for  ite  meetings.  One  of 
these  meetings  was  a  prayer  meeting,  held 
on  Sunday  evening.  Many  of  the  students 
reaped  social,  moral,  and  religious  advant- 
age from  the  undertaking,  and  some  benefit 
accrued  to  all,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the 
intended  effect  of  removing  the  isolation 
of  loneliness  and  of  promoting  Christian 
activity.  Most  of  the  members  iiailed  from 
Wales,  a  few  from  Welsh  homes  in  English 
towDs,  one  or  two  from  the  United  States, 
and  Qaybrey  was  the  only  Welsh  student 
from  the  Antipodes.  It  gave  him  great 
delight  to  find  himself  in  a  position  to  show 
his  good- will  to  his  old  friend  Captain  Jones 
by  friendly  offices  to  the  Captain's  son 
Roger  Jones,  who  was  then  entering  upon 
his  medical  studies  at  the  University. 
Independently  of  the  pleading  of  the  letter 
written  to  him  by  Captam  Jones,  he 
conceived  a  strong  liking  for  Bc^er  on  the 
young  man's  own  meiits.  No  greater 
blessing  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
Captain's  son,  at  that  point  in  his  career, 
than  the  steady,  thoughtful  influence 
Gaybroy  exerted  over  him,  which  took 
place  in  such  a  way  that  no  resentment 
was  possible  for  the  one  or  disappointment 


on  the  part  of  the  other ;  for  their  com- 
panionship awoke  a  spirit  of  sincere 
friendship  between  them,  which  ripened 
and  bore  fruit  after  many  years  of  useful 
labour  for  both.  The  meeting  of  the  two 
young  men  became  a  turning  point  in 
Roger's  life,  and  his  parents  beheld  in  him 
a  different  man  when  he  returned  home 
the  following  summer;  his  comparatively 
aimless  life  became  purposeful,  and  his 
little  more  than  profession  of  religion  was 
changed  into  a  reality.  On  their  way 
from  one  of  their  meetings  to  their  lodgings 
Qaybrey  told  floger, — 

"  It  is  pretty  easy  to  tell  to  which  of  the 
faculties  each  of  the  members  of  our 
society  is  attached,  whether  the  medical  or 
the  theological,  et  cet«ra." 

"  Yes,  and  a  missionary  is  easily  known, 
Qaybrey," 

"  How  is  that  ? " 

"  For  one  thing  (he  true  missionary  spirit 
is  somewhat  rare,  and,  consequently,  when- 
ever met,  evokes  more  attention  ;  and 
besides,  it  greatly  resembles  fire,  in  that  it 
cannot  long  be  hid." 

"I  rather  like  your  simile,  fire,"  said 
Gaybrey.  "  You  cannot  warm  people's 
feelings  with  mere  words  unless  you  know 
the  way  to  put  Are  into  them,  and  you 
cannot  fill  them  with  warmth  unless  you 
carry  fire  yourself.  In  moral  matters  it  is 
not  so  much  deep  wells  of  knowledge  to 
draw  from  we  want,  as  deep  convictions  to 
rouse  and    convince    the  heedless.     You 
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appear,  Roger,  to  form  your  opinion  on  this 
question  as  if  you  had  tangible  instances 
Defore  your  mental  vision  of  the  principle 
you  assert." 

"I  have^  for  I  am  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  my  pastor  at  home  and 
our  minister  here" 

"  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  in  your 
estimation  ? " 

"My  old  pastor  David  Meredith  stands 
nowhere  in  comparison  with  Dr.  Profundus 
as  a  scholar;  but  one  speaks  to  the  heart 
and  the  other  to  the  head,  unless  the  latter 
misses  the  mark  altogether  by  aiming  too 
high." 

"You  are  almost  severe  in  your  stric- 
tures, Roger,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  No,  I  should  never  like  to  be  severe  on 
anyone,  and  least  of  all,  as  you  know,  upon 
the  pulpit ;  but  take  an  instance  from  our 
service  last  Sunday  morning, — ^why  was 
that  pedantic  illustration  from  the  fifth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
which  required  so  much  illustrating  itself, 
brought  into  the  sermon  at  all  ?  No  one 
was  much  the  wiser  for  it,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  audience,  learned  though  it 
may  be,  I  am  sure  were  not  able  to  follow. 
The  good  Doctor  should  have  known  that 
the  proposition  surely  filled  its  name  on 
that  occasion, — pons  asinorwni.'** 

"  You  strike  somewhat  hard,  but  I  am 
not  wishful  to  argue  with  you  just  now  in 
defence  of  the  seeming  pedantry.  I  know 
Dr.  Profundus'  style  fairly  well  by  this, 
and  I  greatly  appreciate  his  laborious 
preparation  for  Sunday  morning's  lecture. 
Yet  your  native  pastor  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
— and  I  should  thank  you  to  give  me  a 
picture  of  him  with  the  same  faithfulness 
as  you  touched  your  canvass  for  our  Dr. 
Profundua" 

"  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  a  correct 
and  full  description  of  either  of  the  two, 
but  it  seems  stlch  a  pity  for  a  powerful 
and  earnest  thinker  to  miss  the  mark  in 
the  pulpit.  David  Meredith  rarely  misses 
his  aim,  for  he  has  a  cunning  hand  to  touch 
the  heart  and  powerful  to  thump  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  knows  how 
to  set  in  practice  a  command  given  once 
by   a  renowned   general   on   the  field    of 

battle,— ;/ire  loiv," 

•»        ■  ■         '         '  ■        "■  -  -  ■  ~  ■ 

*  This  is  (rue  to  fact,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  city. 


"  Proceed,  Roger,  I  am  beginning  to  like 
your  Meredith.  Let  us  go  towards  Arthur's 
Seat  for  our  constitutional  and  a  fitting 
place  to  hear  the  story  you  have  com- 
menced." 

"  You  had  better  come  to  North  Wales  to 
study  my  dear  pastor  on  the  spot,  yet  it  is 
due  to  him  for  me  to  say  that  there  are 
many  of  his  brethren  who  are  his  equals, 
and  even  his  superiors  in  some  things,  only 
I  am  more  acquainted  with  him  than  with 
many  whose  names  occur  to  me  this 
moment.  Bear  in  mind  that  mine  is  the 
land  of  glowing  preachers  and  soul-stirring 
revivals." 

"Now  kindly  specify  to  me  what  are 
the  chief  features  of  his  success." 

"  Since  you  are  bent  upon  hearing  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Meredith  before  you  come  to 
see  and  hear  him,  for  want  of  aptness  to 
supply  you  a  full  analysis  of  his  character, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one  trait  only. 
He  is  remarkable  for  untiring  zeal  in  the 
work  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  live  by  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as 
the  remuneration  he  receives  for  his  work 
is  most  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family.  His  wife  takes  charge  of  the 
farm  by  which  his  children  are  supported 
and  trained,  and  he  deems  it  to  be  his 
portion  in  this  life  to  consecrate  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  He  started 
from  home  some  time  ago  on  a  preaching 
tour  on  horseback,  and  a  very  fine  horse 
he  keeps,  devoted  like  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel  He  travelled 
some  hundreds  of  miles  before  he  returned, 
preaching  on  an  avera.ge  three  times  a  day 
to  large  congregations  in  the  open  air,  in 
chapels,  and  in  dwelling  houses,  but  the 
guinea  he  took  with  him  was  all  spent 
except  tenpence  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Of  course  he 
and  his  horse  were  fed  and  lodged  free  of 
charge  by  those  who  welcomed  his  energetic 
evangelical  preaching,  and  we  must  wait 
until  the  day  of  final  revealing  to  learn 
what  good  he  has  done." 

"  That  is  the  missionary  work  then  you 
referred  to  as  being  easily  recognisable, 
and  noble  work  of  that  type  has  achieved 
its  end  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  Wales  in 
leading  multitudes  to  the  fold  of  Christ's 
own  true  church.    Yet  it  strikes  me  that 
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many  of  the  hearers  of  the  Word  in  the 
past  have  fully  and  literally  understood 
the  phrase  '  free  grace/  at  least  as  applied 
to  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel." 

"Many  of  the  views  from  the  heights 
around  this  city  remind  me  of  the  enchant- 
ing scenery  along  the  Menai  Straits/' 
interrupted  Roger,  introducing  a  new 
subject  for  change  of  conversation. 

"  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  €ks  to  the  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
but  I  have  never  beheld  Nature  more 
bewitching  than  along  a  tour  from 
Dumbarton  over  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine,  and  through  the  Trossachs  to 
Stirling,  and  thence  by  boat  down  the 
Forth  to  Leith.  We  may  be  able  to  do  the 
same  circuit  with  eaae  in  two  or  three  days 
at  the  close  of  the  session." 

"I  have  already  promised  myself  the 
pleasure  of  doing  the  Trossachs  the  first 
suitable  opportunity.  No  enjoyment,  in 
my  opinion,  is  more  exquisite  and  stimula- 
ting to  a  student's  mind  than  communion 
with  nature,  particularly  nature  at  her 
best  in  grandeur  or  beauty.  How  delicious 
and  absorbing  it  is  to  watch  her  fairies, 
from  sheer  coyness,  on  the  point  of  flight 
to  excite  our  gazing, — that  is,  nature  in 
her  sublime  retirement  is  fringed  with  the 
divine." 

*'  My  dear  Roger,  you  are  growing  poetic 
on  the  heights  here,  and  deep  in  love  with 
some  of  nature's  inspired  visions.  Let  us 
descend.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Roger,  you 
have  been  under  the  spell  of  Wordsworth's 
communings  with  nature." 

"I  have  read  his  works  with  a  deal  of 
zest,  yet  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
with  him  if  he  had  seen  nature  somewhat 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  Israel's  poets, 
looking  at  it  not  as  God,  but  as  leading  to 
God." 

"Your  last  remark  is  largely,  but  not 
wholly,  true,  as  I  take  it ;  for  the  pantheism 
of  Wordsworth  may  be  described  more  as 
a  tendency  than  a  reality.  It  is  often  a 
contusion,  rather  than  an  error  of  thought, 
to  fail  to  distinguish  fully  between  the 
temple  and  its  divine  presence,  to  lose 
sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator  on 
account  of  the  over-powering  effulgence  of 
his  works." 

At  the  close  of  July  18  th,  Gaybrey  spent 


two  Sundays  in  the  service  of  the  Welsh 
churches  of  London,  where  he  came  across 
many  young  people  of  precisely  his  own 
experience  as  to  their  efforts  in  the 
acquirements  and  mastery  of  the  language 
of  the  land  of  their  extraction,  being  born 
in  the  metropolis  as  he  was  in  Australia, 
and  his  thoughts  were  continuously  carried 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  the  small  church 
at  Bailey  Hill,  so  closely  resembling  the 
churches  to  which  he  ministered  in  London. 
As  his  father  nearly  always  spoke  in 
Welsh  to  him,  so  did  a  large  number  of 
families  in  London  train  their  children  in 
the  language  of  Wales.  He  conversed 
with  many  who  used  Welsh  as  the  medium 
of  family  life  and  love,  of  worship  and 
prayer,  but  carried  on  all  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  secular  existence  in  the 
language  of  their  neighbours.  And  this 
method  tended  to  impress  the  old  language 
with  increased  sacredness,  as  being  the 
vehicle  of  their  expressions  of  endearment 
and  their  best  and  loftiest  thoughts  in 
relation  to  two  worlds. 

Among  the  friends  whom  Gaybrey  met 
in  the  capital  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venn, 
who  arrived  in  England  the  same  time  as 
Gaybrey,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  missionary 
student. 

"  You  preach  to  the  Welsh,  I  find,  during 
your  present  visit,  Gaybrey.  Does  it  not 
entail  loss  of  time  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  a  language  that  can  be  of  no  use  to 
you  ? "  enquired  Mr.  Anderson  in  a  tone  of 
genuine  friendliness. 

''I  am  not  conscious  of  loss  at  all,  but 
rather  of  gain,  in  spending  my  hours  of 
leisure  in  perfecting  my  acquaintance  with 
the  customs  and  the  language  of  my 
father's  people.  You  would,  possibly, 
hardly  credit  the  fact,  that  I  seem  to  know 
English  better  through  studying  the  Welsh, 
eu3  if  I  possessed  two  native  tongues,  one 
supplementing  the  other,  and  doing  so  in 
almost  every  direction,  causing  me  to  view 
every  conception  from  two  stand-points,  a 
habit  that  only  a  man  accustomed  to  think 
in  two  languages  can  really  acquire.^' 

"  What  is  your  impression  of  Welsh 
theological  thought  ? " 

"  Dogmatic  theology  and  scripture 
knowledge  are  two  spheres  in  which  the 
two  nations  resemble  each  other,  more  than 
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in  any  other  connection,  for  the  real 
Welshman  knows  but  little,  almost  nothing, 
of  our  literature  and  thought  in  any  field 
save  theology.  But  English  thought,  like 
English  fashion,  takes  some  time  to  climb 
up  the  hills  and  wind  into  the  valleys  of 
Wales;  therefore  my  Welsh  friends  seem 
sadly  out  of  date  in  many  things,  yet 
what  they  lose  in  newness  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  thoroughness,  strength, 
and  serviceableness." 

"  It  is  said,  as  you  are  aware,  Gaybrey, 
that  the  land  of  our  birth  under  the 
Southern  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  old- 
fashioned  countries  on  the  globe,  as  to  its 
animals  and  some  of  its  plants,  but  when 
we  convey  to  Australia  a  plant  indigenous 
to  this  quarter  of  the  world,  it  grows  in 
our  country  with  a  luxuriance  it  had  never 
attained  to  under  European  skies ;  thus  it 
is,  I  conclude,  with  regard  to  Wales, 
English  ideas,  by  the  time  they  percolate 
through  the  strata  of  Welsh  thought  are 
purified  and  rendered  useful  and  sub- 
stantial." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  clear  elucidation 
of  the  point  I  touched  upon,"  said  Gaybrey. 
*'  Wales  is  comparatively  poor ;  and  are  not 
the  poor  obliged,  even  in  their  ideals,  to 
strive  to  become  practical  ?  And  of  what 
use  is  religion  if  its  head  is  ever  run  in 
the  clouds  without  a  foot  touching  the 
earth?  Moreover  the  sternness  of  their 
t>enets  may  be  partly  accounted  for  on  the 
score  of  their  arduous  prosaic  life." 

"  There  you  are  again,  Gaybrey,  as  usual, 
finding  excuses  for  extremes,  if  not  for 
mental  delinquencies." 

''I  am  becoming  inured  to  your  kindly 
banter,  so  I  shall  pass  by  your  implication 
of  my  proneness  to  look  on  the  brighter 
phase  of  any  question.  Yet  I  listened  to  a 
sermon  last  evening  delivered  by  an 
elderly  brother  from  wild  Wales,  whose 
harshness  of  style  and  matter  was  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  intolerable  to  my 
feelings  and  conviction.  He  preached  from 
the  first  verse  in  the  eighth  chapter  to  the 
Romans, — *  There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  He  overlooked  the  strong  particle 
no,  and  gave  us  only  the  *  condemnation.' " 

"How  did  his  audience  relish  the  dis- 
jointing of  the  verse  ?  for  if  they  enjoyed 


such  unaccountable  treatment  of  such   a 
hope-inspiring  text  the  case  is  sadder  still ! " 

''  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  a  great  many  did  not  appear  pleased, 
though  I  took  care  to  hide  my  own  feelings 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  which  was 
travestied,  and  I  overheard  some  of  the 
young  men  in  going  out  designating  it  as 
'lire  and  brimstone;'  yet  there  are  some 
who  revel  still  in  scenes  of  cruelty,  to 
whom  these  species  of  Moloch  feasts  are  a 
delight." 

"Did  you  hear  the  story,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Anderson,  "  of  a  father  who  inflicted  a 
whipping  upon  his  little  boy,  because  the 
child,  by  a  pitiful  accident,  had  broken  his 
little  leg.  &f an  in  his  uncultivated  state, — 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  London  here 
he  needs  a  deal  of  cultivation  still, — un- 
educated man  takes  pleasures  oftentimes  in 
adding  torture  to  suffering,  and  pain  to 
helplessness." 

**  Undoubtedly  many  harrowing  things 
are  said  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  from 
sheer  love  for  the  tragical,  yet  if  there  be 
need  for  the  dissecting  knife  or  the  pruning 
scissors  to  cut  off  the  decaying  and  the 
useless,  let  it  be  done  tenderly.  When  will 
the  grace  that  abounds  in  the  New 
Testament  flow  into  the  bosom  of 
humanity  ?  Christ  is  not  beheld  in  his 
glory  until  he  is  discovered  to  be  '  full  of 
grace  and  truth.' " 

Gaybrey  writes  to  his  mother  thus, — 

*'My  Deabest  Mother, -I  am  just  leaving 
Loudon  for  North  Wales,  where  I  shall  be  preach- 
ing nearly  every  Sunday,  and  mostly  in  Welsh, 
until  I  return  to  Scotland,  my  friend  Roger,  son  of 
Captain  Jones,  having  arranged  my  engagements 
for  me  by  means  of  some  of  his  friends.  My  heart 
beats  warmly  with  love  for  many  friends  in  the 
Welsh  churches  of  the  metropolis,  for  I  see  so 
much  in  these  churches  to  remind  me  of  the  little 
church  my  father  cherishes  and  prays  for  at  Bailey 
Hill.  With  all  honour  to  you,  my  dear  mam,  I 
8ay»  you  should  feel  proud  of  your  cousin  Mr.  Venn. 
What  an  impression  his  visit  to  England  has  pro- 
duced in  all  the  churches  !  Tou  will  be  surprised 
and  pleased  to  know  that  Miss  Venn  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Anderson  are  to  be  meuried  this  year.  They 
will  make  a  brief  stay  in  Australia  before  going  to 
their  sphere  of  labour,  and  I  have  succeeded  to 
persuade  them  to  go  and  see  you,  that  they  may 
shake  hands  with  you  all  and  receive  my  grand- 
parents' blessing.  Shall  write  to  father  from 
Wales. 

PrinUd  and  PublxiJud  by  Hughet  and  Son,  at  66,  Hope  Strw^ 
WrtBcham, 
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ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  bo  arrani^ed  as  to  oonyey  a  oontinuoaA 
onrrent  of  electricity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  rentlA 
■timiilatiog  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and  mns- 
dies,  and  effoctnally  preventing  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERT 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acU  as  a  stimulant  to  th^^ 
LIVER,  STOMACH,  and  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS, 
predncing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  imparf- 
&r  TONE  and  VITALITY  to  the  whole  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERT 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  16  ceUs. 
made  flat,  and  encascid  in  a  soft  felt  coTsring.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  SUSPENSOB 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  find  nrinnry  organs. 
VARICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  VITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  oontainisg  a  Battery  of  25  oAlls,  takes  np  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  BELTS  are  Ter^ 

comfortable  lo  wear,  as  so  metal  comes  in  coDtact  with 

the  skin,  which  proTents  all  coldness, soreness,  ft  irritation. 

R.  DEWAR,  of  Sloane-street,  London,  writes  Slst 
Jnly,  180S  ;-**  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BATTEBY  BELT,  and  find  that  it  is  capable  of  generating  a 
powerfnl  electric  carrent,  although  no  metal  sabetances  come 
Into  contact  with  the  skin.  I  consider  this  a  greet  Improye- 
ment,  as  it  preTents  the  irritation  so  often  caused  by  other 
appliances.'* 

FAHPBLBT8   0SATI8.     00VBVLTATI0V8  7BSE. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment 

105,  REGENT  ST..  LONDON,  W.  (dose  to  St.  James'  HaU). 

Relief  from  Cough  in  Ten  Minutes. 


HAYMAN  S 

Balsam^tdrehoand 


For  INFLUENZA,  COUGH,  COLD,  do. 

«'  HSYSB  KHOWH  IT  FAIL  to  give  relief.*' 

Mr.  Mi  Bousher,  Finn  Cottage,  Lambome. 

«<  FIVD  IT  IBYALU  ABLE  for  bad  Congha  and  Colda.*' 

Mrs.  Easan,  London  Bead,  Sleaford. 

STOPS    COLD.         CURJBS    COUGH. 

Sold  eyery where,  Price  Is.  l|d.  and  28.  9d. 

NOW  READY ;  Crown  8vo.,  32  pp. 

Welsh  Nationality  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARI,INGTON,  M.A., 

fLaU  FMmo  of  St,  John'a  CoUege,  CambHdge;  late  Head  Mattm- 
^Quem'i  CoU^  Taunttm.) 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

NaUonallnn  ;  what  Ib  it?  Th«  Blihop  of  St.  Davld'i  Mtack  on  Wdah 
K*tionaUt7  ;  Baoe ;  Oenntry ;  Common  Hlctoiy  and  Tradition! ;  A 
OoauBoo  National  Tj^;  Language ;  Tite  Special  lUtkloa  of  Walca ;  What 
haa  been  aooompliahcd  by  Walei,  Ac.,  Ac. 

A  timely  and  able  Tindiaatton.     ETery  EngUahman  ihoiild  read  it* 


(Jniyersify  College  of  Norlb  Wales,  Bangor. 

^-4  Coruiituent  College  o/the  University  of  Wales,  J 

Principal :  H.  rTrEICHEL,  M.A., 

With  JSleven  Professors,  Three  Lecturers, 
and  Fourteen  other  Teachers. 


Wrexham :  HUGHES  A  SON.  56,  Hope  Street. 


Next  Session  begins  October  i,  1895.  The 
College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  and  include  most  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  University. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
(beginning  September  17),  more  than  20 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  ^40  to  ;£ip,  will  be  open  for  competition. 
One  hcUf  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the 
Prospectus,  apply  to 

lOHH  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

CLASURON   CYMRU.-II. 

DAK    OLYQIiLSTH 

O.    M.    EDWARDS    M.A., 
Yn   Awr  yn    Barod,    ^a   p.p.    3e. 

AWDL 

Dinistr  Jerusalem 

Gan    EBEN    FARDD. 

Gyda  Saith  0  Ddarlnnian  Bhagorol  o  Eben 
Fardd,  Jerusalem  (2),  Mynydd  yr  Olewydd, 
Eglwys  Llangybi,  y  Plas  Du,  a'  Ffynnon 
Gybi. 

Pa  destyii  mor  ddyddorol  *  hanes  diuistr  Jeru- 
salem ?  Cynhyrfodd  awen  Ebeo  Fardd,  lorwerth 
Olan  Aled  ac  IslwyD.  Bydd  y  tadaloDnan  rhag- 
arweiniol  yn  help  i'r  darlleonydd  ddeall  yr  awdl. 
Ceir  5  tndalen  o  hanes  gwarcbae  y  d^iuaF,  mae  hyn 
yn  well  na  rhoddi  nodiadau  ar  ddiwedd  y  gdn. 


HUGHES    k    SON»     CaYOEDDWTB»    WREXHAK. 


VdTsrsity  CoUoge  of  Wales, 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 


OF 


One   of  the   Conititiient  Colleges  of  the 
Univeriitj  of  Wales. 

Principal:  T.  F.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  fOxon.J 



The  College  offers  Courses  in  Arts  and  Soienoe 
suitable  to  Students  preparing  for  the  degree 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  the 
University  of  London,  for  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  for  Medical  Studies  at  these  or 
other  Universities. 

The  fee  for  either  the  Arts  or  Science  Course  is 
£10,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  laboratory 
practice. 

Entrance  Scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
£40  to  £10  are  awarded  in  September  of  each  year. 

The  College  possesses  a  well  famished  Gymnas- 
ium, Becreation  Grounds,  Boats,  &c. 

Men  Studects  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
obtainable  at  very  moderate  rates  in  the  Town. 
For  Women  Students,  a  large  and  Commodious 
Hall  of  Hesidence  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  a  limited  number 
of  Men  Students  as  Boarders. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  also  for  Special 
Prospectuses  of  the  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Departments,  the  Training  Department  for  Second- 
ary Teachers,  the  Summer  Classes,  and  all  other 
pattioulars  apply  to— 

.  T.  MORTIMUR  GRMSN,  Begittrar. 

llnl?eisit J  CoUsgo  of  Walei, 


Training  Department   for   Secondary 
Teachers,  Men  and  Women. 


{Beeognizedby  the  Cwnbridge  TMehers*  Traininji  SyntUcaU,) 


Frofeuor  of  th«  ThMiy,  Pntotioa,  and  Hlsfeofj 
«f  SdaoatlMi : 

FOSTER    WATSON,    M.A.,    fl^nd.J 

Aaiistant  Lecturer:   Miss  Anna  Bowlands,  B.A. 

iLond.)  Preparation  for  f^aj  Cambridge  Teachers' 
Certificate,  Theory,  and  Practice:  foj  London 
University  'Teachers'  Diploma:  f^cj  College  of 
Preceptors*  Diplomas. 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Session  (including 
Lectures  and  Practice)  £10. 
*  Men  Students  reside  in  Begistered  Lodgings  in 
the  Toyrn,  SomlB  Students  are  able,  with  economy, 
to  limit  the  cost  of  Board  and  Besidence  to  £25  per 
annum. 

Women  Students  reside  in  the  Hall  of  Besidence 
for  Women  students. 

TERMS  FBOK  81  TO  40  OUIVSAS. 

'  For  further  particulars  apply  to — 

T,    MORTIMER    GREEN, 

Begistrar. 


South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

CARDIFF. 

DEPARTMENTS— 

(1)  Faculty  of  Arts. 

(2)  Faculty  of  Science. 

(B)  Department  of  Applied  Science  aad 
Technology, 
(a)  Mining. 
(6)  Engineering, 
(c)  Metallurgy. 
4)  The  Medical  School. 
6)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(6)  The  Department  for  the  Training  of 
Women  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools. 

(7)  The  Women's  Technical  Department. 


[ 


For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Free 
Studentships  apply  to^ 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

Bboistbab. 

Uni9$r9ity  OoUtge,  Cardiff 
May,  1806. 

UniversitY  College  of  Sooth  Wales  &  Monmoothshiri. 

MiDiOAL  Faoultt—Wimtsb  Sbbszon  1895-96. 


The  third  Winter  Session  '  of  the  New 
Medical  Department  will  commence  on  October 
7tb,  1895. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Medical  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
Durham,  or  the  Scottish" Universities,  or  fbr 
the  diplomas  of  .the  London  or  Scottish  Colleges,, 
or  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  may  spend 
in  Cardiff  from  two  to  three  out  of  their  five 
years  of  medical  study,  at  a  cost  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  medical  education' 
in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  provinces. 

The  College  Laboratories -and  Museums  are 
supplied  with  modern  requirements  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  students  have  access  to  the  out-' 
patient  department  of  the  Infirmary — within 
three  minutes*  walk  from  the  College — and  oan 
take  out  their  surgical  dressing  and  clinical 
clerking. 

The  Medical  Prospectus  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Begistrar  of  the  College. 
Farther  information  and  advice  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  John  Berry  Haycraft,  M.D.,  Dean  of 
Medical  Faculty. 

/.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Registrar. 

Unlvenity  CoUege,  Cardiff,  July  20th,  1805. 


All  Aduertiaements  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANDERS, 

Aduertlaing  Agents  1h  Ludgate  Hill,  London ^  E.G. 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIEO  IT 

If  not,  then  Try  it  Now. 


GWILYM      EVANS'     QUININE     BITTERS. 

GWILYM      EVANS*     QUININE     BITTERS. 

GWILYM      EVANS'     QUININE     BITTERS. 

This  is  the  one  ackuowledged  Remedy 
which  gives 

STRENGTH  TO  THE  WEAK, 

NEW  LIFE  TO  THE  DEBILITATED, 

JOY  IN  LITE  TO  THE  MELANCHOLY. 


It  contains  a  loltable  qoanttty  of  Quinine  In  euh  dose,  com- 
bined with  the  sctiTe  principles  of  oUier  well-known  medicinal 
plants,  via. :— Gentian,  lAvender,  Bnrdock,  Baraaparilla,  Safflron, 
and  Dandelion,  mixed  pclentifically  and  in  happy  proportions, 
thereby  forming  a  tonic  bitters  positively  unequalled. 


THE  BEST  ANALYSTS  OF  THE  DAY 

SAY  THAT 

GWILYM      EVANS*     QUININE      BITTERS, 

IS  A  PERFECTLY  HARMLESS, 

PURELY     VEGETABLE     REMEDY- 

THE  DOCTORS  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  A 

SAFE, 

CERTAIN, 

TRUaTV/ORTHY    REMEDY 

WOR 

NERVOUSNESS, 

WEAKNESS. 

LOW  SPIRITS, 

MELANCHOLY, 

INDIGESTION. 

CHEST  AFFECTIONS, 

LOSS  OF  APPETITE, 

BLOOD  DIS0&DEB8. 


GWILYM    EVANS'    QUININE    BITTERS. 

THIE   •y^EQ-ET.A.BXiE    TOITIO. 

Sold  in  2b.  9d.  and  48.  6d.  Bottles.    Samples  Is.  \j^.    See  the  name   *'Gwilym  Evans"  on  Stamp, 
Label,  and  Bottle.    This  is  important,  as  there  are  namerous  imitations. 

Sole  Proprietora :  QVININM  BITTERS  MANVFACTVRI^G  COMPANY,  LIMITMD, 

U^ANSI^I^Y,  SOUTH  WAIJSS. 

Y     XiLENOR     am    HYDREF,     1895. 

1/-         96  t.d.     Demy  8vo.         ^ /■ 

Cynhwysiad: — Gyrfa'r  Byd  ;  Gem  Llenyddiaeth  Lloegr  (Macbeth 
—Shakespeare) ;  John  Calfin,  gyda  4  o  Ddarluniau ;  CyfnodauV 
Diwygiad  yn  Ffraingc ;  Esaiah  (Pryddest),  Tudalen  y  Golygydd ; 
Cwymp  Llywelyn,  gyda  2  Ddarlun  ;  Norway  a  Sweden,  gyda  10  o 
Ddarluniau  ;  Breuddwyd  Robert  Jones,  Rhos  Lan,  gyda  Darlun. 

RHIFYN  DYDDOROI,  ANARPJ^ROI,.       i8  O  DDARLUNIAU  YSBI^SNYDD. 


Pris  1/-. 


irSWVDD    EX    OVBOEDDZ 


Pris  1/-. 


PAN  YN  MYND  AM  EICH  HOLIDAYS, 

peidiwch  anghofio  Llyfr  Newydd 
DAMEL  OWEN,  awdwr  Rhys  Lewis,  Enoc  Huws,  Gwen  Tomes,  Sec— 

"STRAEON  Y  PENTAN" 

19  o  Straeon  Gwir  I    6  o  Ddarluniau  Newydd  I 

GFonid    o    Ddifrwyddiadau    GySmaa,    Gymeriadau    Hynod,   Llawn    Ffraethineb. 

HUGHMS  S:  SON,  56,  Hope  Street,  WRBXHAM. 
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THE  WELSH  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS. 

By  William  Edwakds  Tikbbuck. 


How  is  it  we  do 
not  see  more  of 
the  national 
emblems  in 
Wales?  Why 
do  we  not 
oftener  see  the 
signs  of  the 
harp,  the  goat, 
the  leek,  or  the 
red  dragon  in 
the  practical 
things  of  life  ?  I  do  not  in  this  connection 
count  much  upon  the  somewhat  familiar 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  for  they  represent 
a  man  rather  than  a  country  and  its  historic 
sentiments ;  though  even  if  the  three 
feathers  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  emblem  of  Wales,  they  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  familiar  enough  in  association 
with  the  nationality  of  Wales. 

My  experience  is  that  very  few  people 
in  Wales  are  aware  of  the  value, — even  the 
business  value, — of  these  national  emblems 
as  language  between  one  individual  and 
another.  Until  it  is  pointed  out  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  many  uses 
the  national  emblems  might  be  put  to  with 
effect, — practical,  decorative,  poetic,  and 
even  politic;  not  for  annual  gatherings, 
great  meetings,  or  occasional  street  parades 
only,  but  for  daily  service  in  the  most 
practical  things  of  life  where  there  is 
legitimate  opportunity  for  nurturing  the 
sentiments  of  country,  of  people,  of  home, 
and  of  national  aspirations. 

Few  things  lor  example  are  more  com- 
monplace and  practical  than  butter.  Well, 
I  go  into  Denbigh  market  and  the  first 
pound  of  butter  that  I  happen  to  see  has 
embossed  on  it,  in  almost  impertinent  relief, 


— *a  Scotch  thistle.  This,  I  fancy,  may  be 
one  of  those  excusable  rare  exceptions,  and 
I  pass  on.  The  next  beautifully  clean  basket 
of  butter  has  its  pounds  singled  out  by  the 
figure  of  a  bird.  But  what  bird  ?  It  might 
be  the  eflSgy  of  anything  between  a  sparrow 
or  a  swallow  and  an  eagle.  With  patriotic 
thoughts  of  Snowdon  I  try  to  see  it  some- 
thing like  an  eagle ;  but  no,  it  is  nationally 
indefinite, — it  is  anything.    The  next  round 

Eound  has  a  golden  star  in  its  hemisphere  ; 
ut  it  sends  one  to  the  night  and  the  heavens 
instead  of  keeping  one  in  the  day  and  in 
Wales.  On  the  next  I  find  a  cow, — and 
not  a  good  milker  I'm  sure, — looking  as  if 
truly  in  pound.  But  cows  are  not  more 
particularly  related  to  butter  in  Wales 
than  they  are  anywhere  else  ?  Only  one 
condition  would  reconcile  me  to  the  imprint 
of  a  cow  on  Welsh  butter, — namely,  that 
it  be  of  the  old  Welsh  black  breed.  On 
another  pound  of  butter  I  read  the  name  of 
a  farm,  and  though  not  an  emblem,  there  is 
some  national  satisfaction  in  this  case,  for 
the  name  is  at  least  Welsh. 

Now  why  should  not  national  sentiment 
be  aptly  united  with  decoration  in  these 
cases  ?  Why  not  the  Welsh  harp,  or  the 
dragon  of  Wales,  or  the  goiat,  or  the  eagle, 
or  some  Welsh  motto,  or  a  medallion 
portrait  of  some  Welsh  hero,  or  the  im- 
pression of  a  local  castle,  or  the  coat  of 
arms  of  some  noted  local  Welshman  ?  Any 
vicar  or  minister,  if  consulted,  could  soon 
devise  a  distinctive  national  or  purely  local 
emblem  that  would  serve  the  practical 
purpose  of  distinguishing  each  make  of 
butter,  and  yet  disseminate  that  historic 
sentiment  which  in  the  end  comes  out  in 
vivifying  the  consciousness  of  a  national 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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Farmers,  and  others  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  this,  say  they  have  never  thought 
of  it  in  this  light.  It  would  be  nice,  &c., — 
but  how  is  it  to  come  about  ?  I  shall  deal 
with  this  again. 

Outside  of  Denbigh  market,  over  the 
doorway,  is  some  beautiful  carving  in  stone. 
There  are  the  rose,  the  thistle,  the  shamrock, 
and  the  oak ;  hut  where,  ah  where,  is  the 
leek  ?  A  Welsh  market  with  any  national 
emblem  but  its  own  ! — unless  the  oak  which 
tops  the  whole  has  remote  association  with 
the  druids.  The  oak,  however,  has  too 
close  an  association  with  the  English 
nationality  to  make  a  good  distinctively 
Welsh  sign.  Over  a  place  where  Welsh 
mutton,  Welsh  wool,  and  Welsh  cloth  are 
sold,  one  might  have  been  favoured  with 
at  least  the  Welsh  goat.  A  place,  too, 
might  have  been  given  in  a  piece  of  carving 
so  carefully  symbolical  to  the  dragon  from 
which  Denbigh  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  illuminated 
address  ready  K>r  presentation  to  the  heir 
of  a  large  Welsh  estate, — an  estate  in  a 
vale  in  which  there  are  four  castles,  a 
cathedral,  many  historically  interesting 
churches,  to  say  nothing  of  chapels,  the  site 
of  an  old  abbey,  fine  halls,  many  good  old 
farms,  mountains  with  suggestive  land- 
marks, rivers  with  picturesque  bridges,  and 
a  marsh  with  historical  associations  of  the 
most  pathetic  kind,  and  yet  that  illuminated 
address  was  devoid  of  anything  either  local 
or  national  in  its  avowedly  decorative  head- 
ing and  border.  As  regards  the  language 
of  its  symbolism  it  might  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  heir  of  a  prairie  or  a  plain  ; 
and  this  in  a  country  whose  poetry  is 
packed  with  the  most  graphic  symbols  and 
figures  of  speech.  We  want  to  cultivate 
the  poetic  value  of  form  as  well  as  of 
speech.  I  pointed  out  this  lost  opportunity 
to  one  of  the  principals.  He  was  sorry  it 
had'nt  been  thought  of.  That  is  excwtly 
where  the  sorrow  is.  It  isn't  thought  of. 
Thought  wants  stimulating  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  might  be  done  with  the 
Welsh  emblems,  in  the  right  place,  with 
the  right  things,  at  the  right  hour. 

In  the  refreshment  rooms  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  along  the 
Welsh  coast,  you  will  find  that  a  special 


design  of  wall-paper  is  used.  The  monogram 
N.  W.  R.  is  enshrined  in  a  square  decorative 
treatment  of  the  rose,  the  shan)rock,  and 
the  thistle ;  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
rose,  the  shamrock,  the  thistle,  and  yet 
again  the  thistle, — as  if  for  the  want  of 
another  emblem  to  complete  the  four  sides 
of  the  square.  Why  not  the  leek  ?  I  know 
that  the  leek  does  not  lend  itself  very  well 
to  concentrated  decorative  design,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  ha8  no  place  in  this  emblematic  scheme. 
Far  more  likely  the  designer  of  the  paper 
did  not  think  of  it.  But  though  Wales  is 
not  London  or  the  north,  it  is  very  much 
western,  and  might  have  had  symbolical 
acknowledgment  from  a  railway  which 
makes  so  much  of  its  achievements  between 
London  and  Holyhead. 

Once  more  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  Welshmen  themselves  do  not  press  this 
matter  enough  upon  the  consciousness  of 
others.  Is  that  so  with  the  other  national 
sections  of  the  kingdom  ?  Not  in  the 
least. 

In  yet  another  refreshment  pleu;e  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  I  have  seen  the  windows 
covered  with  a  cheap  transparency, — with 
thistles,  thistles ;  thistles  from  top  to 
bottom ;  thistles  from  side  to  side.  Here, 
also,  the  landlady  had  not  thought  of  it. 
She  had  simply  bought  the  transparency 
in  a  shop,  and  put  it  up. 

But  somebody  else  had  thought  of  it, — 
and  why  not  a  Welsh  designer,  a  Welsh 
manufacturer,  and  a  Welsh  retailer  with 
something  like  a  patriotic  perception  for 
the  right  and  appropriate  thing  ?  Or  if 
not  a  Welsh  designer  at  least  an  English 
Scotch,  or  Irish  one,  with  an  active 
consciousness  of  Wales. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  into  a  Welsh 
clothier's  shop  in  a  Welsh  town. 

"  Have  you  any  Welsh  tweed  for  a  suit  ? " 
I  asked. 

"No,  indeed,  sir;  only  Scotch  and  Irish, 
— the  Irish  is  coming  into  use  very  well 
now." 

"And  you're  a  Welsh  tailor  and  you 
have  no  Welsh  cloth  ? " 

"  N— o." 

"  How  is  that,  my  good  man  ? " 

"Well,  the  fact  is  the  Welsh  traveller 
hasn't  been  here  for  ten  years,  and,  you 
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see,  the  one  from  London  has ;  or  else  I 
used  to  give  the  Welsh  traveller  a  fifty 
pound  order  at  a  time." 

This  may  not  appear  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Welsh  emblems.  But  the 
incident  itself  is  an  emblem  of  the  want  of 
vital  practical  action  where  the  latent 
interests  of  the  nationality  are  concerned. 
A  half -penny  post  card  would  have  secured 
a  visit  from  any  traveller  in  these  days; 
but  the  card  wasn't  sent,  wasn't  thought 
of,  and  ten  year's  trade  goes  from  native 
makers  and  workers,  and  Welsh  wearers 
go  about  in  Scotch  and  Irish  tweeds.  It  is 
slightly  grotesque. 

Here  let  me  hasten  to  admit  that,  lately, 
in  certain  parts,  the  red  dragon  of  Wales 
has  been  rampant  in  really  excellent 
artistic  and  patriotic  style  upon  certain 
advertising  placards  on  town  and  suburban 
walls  in  Wales.  Here  the  emblem  is  right ; 
but  the  article  which  the  Welsh  draofon 
seems  so  very  proud  of  is, — Scotch.  Where 
is  the  Welsh  whisky  from  Bala  ? 

I  have  stayed  in  apartments  on  the 
Welsh  coast.  The  cast-iron  fire-grate 
front  had  a  big  American  eagle  winging 
over  a  very  little  world ;  the  Minton  tiles 
of  the  fire-place  had  a  decorative  treatment 
of  our  familiar  friends  the  rose,  the  thistle, 
and  the  shamrock ;  the  teaspoons  were 
chased  with  the  same  signs ;  the  table  cloth 
had  a  patern  of  roses;  the  carpet  was 
Brussels;  the  wall-paper  had  little  square 
pictures  of  Switzerland ;  the  frieze  was 
the  Qreek  key  pattern,  and  the  plaster- 
C€^st  centre-piece  over  the  Birmingham 
chandelier  was  a  treatment  of  Roman 
satyrs  and  horns.  One  lithograph  showed 
a  barefooted  Irish  maiden  at  a  well ; 
another  '*a  farm  in  Kent,"  and  another, 

"Burns  at  the  plough" ,  and  both  as 

seen  from  Germany.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  Spurgeon,  another  of  Gladstone, — his 
wife,  being  a  Welsh  emblem,  was,  of  course, 
not  there, — and  on  the  mantel-piece  was  a 
very  brassy  clock,  with  a  British  lion  on 
one  side,  and  a  British  unicorn  on  the 
other,  while  on  the  top  was  an  Italian 
peasant  blowing  Italian  pipes, — fortunately 
only  silently,  though  the  bag  and  his 
cheeks  were  always  at  full  stretch. 

That  was  in  the  room.  Through  the 
window  I  could  read  on  the  house  opposite, 


— "  The  Rose  and  Crown.  Burton  Ales. 
Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskys.  London  Gin. 
French  Brandy.     Jamaica  Bum." 

The  articles  here  indicated  are  not  much 
in  the  question;  but  the  nationalities  are. 
Where  are  the  Welsh  even  in  Wales  ? 

I  wanted  to  be  in  Wales  when  in  those 
apartments,  but  the  builders,  the  paper- 
hangers,  the  plasterers,  and  the  landlords 
would  not  let  me. 

They  will  not  let  you  be  entirely  in 
Wales  even  on  the  seaside  promenades. 
Go  out  and  you  pass  Derby  House, 
Staffordshire  House,  Matlock  Villa,  The 
Manchester  Boarding  Establishment,  Nott- 
ingham Arms,  and  The  Deva  Cottage. 
If  you  go  to  Llandudno  you  are  made  a 
metropolitan  by  a  London  Stores;  if  you 
go  to  Conway  you  are  jerked  into  the 
black  country  by  a  Birmingham  shop;  if 
you  retire  to  quiet  little  Bhuddlan,  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
bridge,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church,  and  opposite  the  fine  old  castle, 
you  see  a  shop  front  perpetually  telling 
you  that  that  is  Liverpool  House,  when 
every  geographical  fact,  every  historical 
fact,  every  feeling  of  sentiment,  tell  you  that 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Go  to  most  of  the 
holiday  resorts,  even  the  inland  ones,  and 
you  find  the  same  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical anachronisms, — Chester  House, 
perchance,  in  Bangor;  Manchester  Stores, 
perhaps,  in  Carnarvon  ;  Liverpool  House 
m  Rhyl  ;  Liverpool  House  in  Prestatyn  ; 
Liverpool  House  in  St.  Asaph;  Liverpool 
House  in  Denbigh, — quite  as  if  the  Welsh 
people  themselves  wanted  to  institute  one 
more  English  invasion. 

Nor  has  this  doubtful  business  device 
any  real  justification  in  the  fact  that  you 
find  the  same  at  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  at  the  English  lakes,  or  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland.  Eku^h  country  should  be  an 
expression  of  itself.  If  you  want  this 
native  expression  in  Wales  you  must  go  to 
the  felrm  houses  and  cottages,  —  though, 
alas,  some  of  these  are  beginning  to  show 
that  the  cheap  Jack  and  the  dear  bazaar  are 
detrimentally  modifying  the  unquestion- 
able native  artistic  expression  of  the  old 
Welsh  homes. 

This  has  more  to  do  with  the  question  of 
national   emblems   than  at  first    appears. 
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Make  the  consciousness  aware  of  the  value 
of  these  emblems  and  the  feeling  will  not 
rest  there ;  it  will  develop  in  other 
directions, — even  in  the  naming  of  places 
and  things,  and  in  the  selection  of  this 
article  and  that  for  the  hotel,  the  inn, 
lodging  house*  or  home,  and,  ultimately, 
in  a  public  consciousness  more  alive  to 
a  patriotic  sentiment  that  is  in  no 
way  unfriendly  to  the  wider  patriotic 
sentiment  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole. 

Wales  should  watch  this  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  She  does  not  make  sufficient 
use  of  her  emblems,  nor  does  she  insist 
enough  that  others  should  make  use  of 
them.  Take  the  current  British  coins. 
Has  she  any  emblematic  existence  upon 
them?  None  whatever.  Take  the  royal 
standard  or  the  principal  British  flags. 
Has  she  any  emblematic  acknowledgment 
of  nationality  there  ?  I  am  not  aware  of 
any.  Has  she,  as  a  rule,  any  place  in  the 
emblematic  signs  of  most  of  the  large 
national  functions  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom?  I  fear  not.  Now  and  then  it 
may  be  so  when  the  Welsh  element  cannot 
with  decency  be  unrecognised;  but  in 
general  functions,  where  the  composite 
nature  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  acknow- 
ledged by  emblems,  has  Wales  as  frequent 
an  acknowledgment  as  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland?  By  no  means.  She  is  the 
lean  cow  swallowed  up  by  the  fat  John 
Bull.  She  is  inclusive, — taken  for  granted, 
— too  often  nationally  ignored. 

This  will  continue  so  until  Welshmen 
themselves  see  to  it, — first,  in  their  own 
country  and  afiairs,  and  then  in  affairs 
which  concern  them  as  an  individual 
nation,  or  as  part  of  a  larger  collective 
nation  outside  of  their  own  principality. 

And  now  to  be  practical.  As  the  farmer 
said  of  the  patriotic  butter  print,  it  would 
be  very  nice,  but  how  is  it  to  come 
about? 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  chan^ng  fixed 
associations  even  of  a  butter  print ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  carver  of  the  prints  has 
only  to  grasp  the  business  fact  that  butter 
prints  with  national  emblems    wiU    find 


more  favour  than  prints  with  general 
emblems,  to  set  thU  moving  in  a  very 
practical  way.  In  regard  to  other  articles, 
it  largely  rests  with  the  retail  dealer  to 
give  the  hint  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  or 
the  manufacturer  himself,  that  a  better 
trade  could  be  done  in  certain  things  if  the 
national  sentiment  were  appealed  to.  Once 
appeal  to  it  and  there  will  be  action, 
and  mutual  inter-action,  and  where  the 
sentiment  thus  touched  will  end,  who  can 
say? 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  emblems. 

The  leek  had  an  isolated  origin  on  a 
battle  field.  It  has  not  a  broad  appeal  or 
a  special  appropriateness.  It  is  too  big 
to  wear,  even  if  it  had  the  odour  of 
the  most  delicate  rose.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  lend  itself  very  well  for  treatment  in 
design. 

The  red  dragon  has  good  claims,  never- 
theless its  appeal  is  vague  and  limited. 

The  goat  one  associates  aknost  ex- 
clusively with  a  regiment.  In  such  a 
couLCction  this  emblem  would,  of  course, 
be  especially  appropriate.  Outiside  of  that, 
however,  there  is  no  strong  association  of 
sentiment. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  feathera,  as 
already  stated,  represent  a  man  rather 
than  a  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harp  is  in  every 
way  most  appropriate  as  an  emblem  of 
musical,  emotional,  religious,  bardic,  and 
domestic  Wales.  The  other  emblems  may 
be  appropriate  for  particular  phases  of 
Welsh  sentiment,  but  for  Welsh  life  as  a 
whole,  no  emblem  is  so  expressive  or 
suggestive  as  the  harp. 

None  of  these  complaints  are  written, 
and  none  of  these  suggestions  are  made, 
in  the  narrow  spirit  of  Wales  for  the 
Welsh.  By  no  means.  But  they  are 
written  and  made  in  the  hope  of  still 
retaining  all  that  goes  to  make  Wales 
really  Wales  for  anyone  who  likes  to  come 
into  it ;  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
patriotism  which,  while  faithful  to  itself, 
is  patriotic  to  the  British  nation  as  a 
whole. 


THE     HARP     OF     WALE 
Br  William  Edtakds  Tieebuck. 


O 


H  Htriug  the  burp,  tLe  liurp  of  Wales, 
And  sing  with  it  the  lays  of  old  ; 
Q-Hing  the  songs,  re-t«ll  the  tales 
Our  mothers  sang  and  fathers  told. 


Tune,  tune,  the  old  old  harp  anew, 
Dark  daughters  of  the  hills  and  dales ; 

Strong  sons  of  song  with  song  renew 
That  broken  heart,  the  baip  of  Wales. 

Awake  its  muteness  as  of  sleep, 
Arouse  its  stillness  sls  of  death  ; 

Ziet  sound  no  longer  silenoe  keep, 
But  speak  us  with  immortal  breath. 


Touch,  touch,  the  harp  ! — let  not  it  1 
A  mute  memorial  of  song ; 

Fair  hands  with  inspiration  fly 
Each  finger  like  a  cloven  tongue  ; 


With  rapture-throbs  throng  flnger-tipB,— 
Then  though  you  toy  as  with  your  hair 
The  harp  will  sing  as  with  your  lips  ; 

Then,  then,  each  harp  in  every  heart 
Will  rich  and  resonant  respond, — 

A  triple-ohorded  rfaythmio  part 
Of  Past,  of  Present,  and  Beyond. 


LIZA     ANN'S    CHRISTMAS. 


By  Winnie  Parry. 


LIZA  ANN  was  ten  years  and  four 
months  old ;  that  was  very  old,  Liza 
Ann  thought,  and  such  a  very  old  person 
was  justified  in  doing  anything  that  seemed 
to  suit  her  at  the  moment  Not  that  she 
was  in  any  sense  rebellious ;  for,  generally, 
what  suited  her  mother  suited  her  also. 
Liza  Ajin's  father  was  a  sailor,  and  sailed 
to  far-away  countries;  such  wonderful 
countries  those  were,  just  like  fairy  land, 
Liza  Ann  thought.  Liza  Ann  lived  with 
her  mother  in  a  little  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  great  seaport,  within  sound  of 
the  waves  and  the  cry  of  the  sea  birds. 
That  was  the  dearest  little  house  in  all  the 
world,  Liza  Ann  thought.  Where  could 
be  found  such  treasures  as  they  had  in  the 
little  front  parlour?  Who  ever  saw  such 
beautiful  shells,  such  wonderful  fans,  and 
Chinese  junks,  all  of  ivory  so  curiously 
carved  ?  And  there  never  were  such  birds 
anywhere  as  those  bright  plumaged  ones 
under  the  glass  shades  on  the  mantelpiece. 
There  wasn't  a  front  parlour  in  all  the 
terrace  as  pretty  as  theirs. 

The  crowning  of  the  year  to  Liza  Ann 
was  when  her  sailor  father  came  home, 
which  usually  happened  near  Christmas. 
Oh  those  Christmases!  how  many  could 
she  remember?  Four?  Yes,  four  dis- 
tinctly. Was  there  such  a  man  as  that 
father,  with  his  bluff  hearty  voice,  his 
bearded  face,  his  hard,  firm  hands,  that 
raised  Liza  Ann  from  the  floor  and  whirled 
her  round  and  round  with  such  frolicsome 
glee  ?  Those  days  were  full  of  delight ; 
Liza  Ann  wished  they  would  last  for  ever. 

It  was  within  a  week  of  Christmas  when 
a  letter  came.  Liza  Ann  met  the  postman 
at  the  door,  and  a  linging  cry  rang  out, — 
"  Mother,  mother,  a  letter  from  father,  he's 
comin'  home  sure."  A  scamper  upstairs, 
which  ill  became  the  dignity  of  ten  years 
and  four  months,  the  front  door  left  wide 
open,  resulting  in  the  banging  of  all 
the  other  doors,  and  Liza  Ann  had  to 
scamper  down  again  to  shut  that  "  horrid 
front  door"  ere  the  dear  letter  would  be 
read  to  her.     When  that  letter  was  finally 


read,  Liza  Ann  took  her  little  spotted 
handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  her  little 
blue  frock,  and  began  to  cry,  wiping  the 
tears  off  the  rosy  bright  cheeks  one  by  one 
as  they  fell.  It  was  a  dreadful  letter. 
Liza  Ann  would  have  liked  to  stamp  upon 
it,  or  see  it  flame  up  the  chimney;  but 
father's  writing  was  on  the  paper,  so  it 
was  safe.  The  news  it  contained  was 
overwhelming  to  Liza  Ann  ;  it  simply 
crushed  her.  Father  was  not  coming  home 
after  all,  only  to  a  continental  port,  and 
mother  would  have  to  go  and  meet  him 
there.  It  was  a  terrible  state  of  things. 
Father  not  coming  home  for  Christmas ! 
Why,  there  would  be  nothing  nice  ;  no 
Christmas,  no  anything.  Yes,  there  would 
be  Christmas,  and  Liza  Ann's  heart  grew 
slightly  comforted.  There  would  be  the 
singing  of  "  Hark  the  herald  angels  sing," 
and  the  story  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
angels  singing  glory  to  God,  and  of  the 
wise  men,  with  their  presents  of  gold  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  Liza  Ann  often 
wondered  what  frankincense  and  myrrh 
were;  gold  she  had  some  experience  of; 
she  helped  father  to  count  the  little  heap  of 
bright  sovereigns  he  brought  with  him  at 
Christmas  time,  and  she  wondered  how 
many  sovereigns  the  wise  men  brought, 
and  whether  they  carried  them  in  a  little 
wash-leather  bag.  Yes,  that  part  of 
Christmas  would  be  there,  but, — and  the 
little  handkerchief  was  in  greater  re- 
quisition than  ever, — father  would  not  be 
there  to  tell  her  all  about  it.  Oh  it  was 
too,  too  bad !  And  Liza  Ann  hid  her 
white  forehead  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  the  yellow  curls  tumbled  over  until 
the  little  face  was  completely  hidden. 
Suddenly  they  went  flying  back  as  she 
raised  her  face  with  a  beaming  expression 
upon  it.  The  little  spotted  handkerchief 
was  thrust  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
pocket  in  the  blue  frock.  Of  course  how 
stupid  she  was;  mother  would  take  her 
with  her.  She  would  never  leave  her 
alone  in  the  little  house ;  dear  as  it  was 
she  didn't  like  to  be  left  alone  in  it.  It 
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would  be  almost,  almost  as  good  as  Christ- 
mas, with  the  shells  and  fans  and  red  and 
green  birds. 

But  alas  for  Liza  Ann  !  All  the  while 
the  handkerchief  had  been  in  use  on  the  rosy 
cheeks,  Liza  Ann's  mother  had  been  lost  in 
thought  with  the  letter  in  her  hand;  but 
when  the  handkerchief  had  been  restored 
to  its  place,  and  its  small  owner  had  given 
one  or  two  congratulatory  skips  around 
her,  expressive  of  the  brightness  of  the 
thought  which  had  come,  to  her,  she  took 
her  on  her  knee  in  spite  of  the  ten  years 
and  four  months,  and  smoothing  the  yellow 
curls  away  from  her  forehead  in  the  way 
Liza  Ann  secretly  loved,  she  began  gently 
to  explain  that  she  would  have  to  go  and 
meet  father  without  her.  There  was  a 
sudden  dive  for  the  spotted  handkerchief 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  soft  cheek  from 
under  the  caressing  hand.  Mother  was 
unkind,  cruel,  and  oh,  such  a  sob,  and  such 
a  shake  of  the  yellow  curls,  and  such  a 
rubbing  of  the  blue  eyes.  Then  a  long 
silence,  full  of  the  clock's  tic-toe,  then  a 
creeping  nearer,  and  a  searching  for  the 
mothers  hand,  and  Liza  Ann  was  good, 
yes,  she  would  listen  to  mother. 

In  the  country  lived  Aunt  Liza,  and 
there  she  must  go  to  stay  while  mother 
was  away.  It  was  very  hard,  but  mother 
showed  her  that  it  was  right, — right  was 
not  very  nice  always  was  Liza  Ann's 
inward  reflection, — and  she  would  tell 
father  what  a  very  good  girl  she  was,  and 
how  brave  to  co  and  spend  Christmas  with 
Aunt  Liza,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  She 
must  be  an  awful  personage,  Lizj.  Ann  had 
long  ago  concluded,  something  like  the 
ogress  in  the  story  book,  and  she  felt  quite 
a  heroine  next  day  in  charge  of  a  neigh- 
bour, who  was  travelling  the  same  way  as 
she  into  the  country. 

Life  seemed  to  be  taking  a  very 
unpleasant  turn  for  Liza  Ann.  Even  her 
travelling  companion  was  obnoxious.  He 
was  a  clerk  who  Iodised  next  door,  going 
home  to  spend  Christmas.  Liza  Ann  did 
not  approve  of  this  young  man;  he  called 
her  "  little  one,"  greeted  her  every  morning 
on  her  way  from  school  with,  *'  Well,  little 
one."  This  was  unendurable,  not  to  be 
tolerated  on  any  account,  when  she  was 
ten  years  and  four  months,  and  could  reach 


the  plates  off  the  second  shelf  of  the 
dresser.  This  was  a  supreme  test  of  height. 
Maggie  next  door  had  been  able  to  do  it 
ever  so  long  ago,  but  Liza  Ann  had  a 
covert  suspicion  that  the  dresser  next  door 
was  lower  than  the  one  in  their  kitchen. 
So  when  her  mother  left  her  in  charge  of 
the  young  man,  she  sat  dignified  and 
unbending,  and  felt  more  of  a  heroine  than 
ever,  and  conquered  the  desire  to  bring  out 
the  spotted  handkerchief,  and  blinked  her 
eyes  instead. 

But  this  disrespectful  young  man  began 
to  tell  a  funny  story  about  a  pig,  such  a 
pig,  a  pig  that  could  fly.  It  was  too 
ridiculous,  and  Liza  Anns  face  began  to 
dimple  all  over,  and  the  *blue  eyes  to 
twinkle  and  twinkle,  then  a  peal  of 
childish  laughter  interrupted  the  story- 
teller, laughter  so  infectious  that  everyone 
about  her  joined  in  it  in  various  degrees. 
Then  this  young  man  had  such  lovely 
chocolate,  packets  of  it;  and  he  stowed 
them  away  safely  in  Liza  Ann's  little 
basket,  and  Liza  Ann  began  to  think  that 
he  was  not  so  very  objectionable  after  all, 
but  he  completely  won  her  heart  when  he 
took  a  poor  little  wailing  baby  from  its 
mother,  who  looked  so  white  and  tired, 
Liza  Ann  thought,  and  rocked  the  wee 
crying  creature  in  his  strong  arms.  Liza 
Ann  loved  babies,  and  had  been  longing  to 
do  the  same,  but  was  afraid  the  white- 
faced  mother,  though  looking  so  tired, 
would  not  trust  her  with  it.  They  had  a 
baby  in  their  terrace,  but  its  mother  would 
never  let  Liza  Ann  hold  the  dear  little 
thing  in  her  small  arms,  though  she  Wtis 
sure  th.it  she  would  hold  it  very  tightly. 

While  the  young  man  hushed  the  baby 
to  sleep,  which  he  did  very  quickly,  Liza 
Ann's  blue  eyt^s  peered  through  the 
window.  She  did  not  like  the  country, 
she  concluded,  as  the  train  rushed  between 
the  black  hedgerows  and  under  the  bare 
black  branches  of  the  trees,  and  past  the 
brown  fields.  There  was  no  great  spread- 
ing sea  in  the  distance,  whicli  Liza  Ann 
had  looked  upon  every  day  of  her  life,  no 
tall-masted  ships,  no  seagulls  circling  and 
flying  about,  with  their  white  wings 
flashing  like  a  silvery  gleam  in  the  sun,  or 
lying  against  the  dim  sky  of  a  windy  day 
like  huge  snowflakes.      No,  the  country 
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was  not  like  home.  And  she  gave  a 
forlorn  little  shake  of  the  yellow  curls,  and 
turned  to  contemplate  the  little  sleeping 
face  of  the  baby  resting  against  the  young 
man's  arm.  Then  that  young  man  began 
to  tell  her  more  stories  about  things  funnier 
even  than  flying  pigs,  and  when  she  parted 
with  him,  at  her  journey's  end,  she 
graciously  gave  him  a  little  red-gloved 
hand,  and  even  raised  the  pretty  face  to  be 
kissed,  a  favour  only  vouchsafed  to  a 
privileged  few,  nor  did  she  draw  bsrck 
when  he  said  as  he  touched  the  rosy 
lips, — *'Qood  bye,  little  one,  a  merry 
Christmas." 

Aunt  Liza  was  a  widow,  and  lived  in  a 
big  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  There  was 
a  great  monkey  tree  before  each  parlour 
window,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ghostly 
arms  fell  across  the  rooms.  She  was  Liza 
Ann's  great  aunt,  and  wasn't  like  the 
ogress  after  all, — Liza  Ann  had  brought 
the  book  with  her.  Though  she  was  not 
as  bad  as  the  ogress,  Liza  Ann  felt  a  wee 
bit  afraid  of  her  bright  grey  eyes  and  sharp 
way  of  speaking. 

Liza  Ann  had  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
she  entered  the  big  house  on  the  hill.  On 
the  hall  table  were  green  and  red  birds, 
under  glass  shades,  like  those  in  the  little 
front  parlour,  and  there  were  shells  and 
Chinese  junks,  and  fans  too,  and  Liza  Ann 
felt  at  home  at  once.  Aunt  Liza's  husband 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  was  lost  at  sea. 
That  was  years  and  years  ago,  when  Aunt 
Liza's  grey  hair  was  yellow  as  that  of  her 
little  grandniece.  Aunt  Liza  spoke  of  him 
often  as  poor  Tom. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  lived 
Aunt  Liza's  brother  John,  in  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  cottage,  with  diamond  paned 
windows.  He  was  a  lonely  old  bachelor. 
Aunt  Liza  was  not  on  terms  of  sisterly 
aflection  with  the  owner  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cottage.  It  was  an  old  quarrel, 
about  a  high-backed  oak  chair.  When 
their  widowed  mother  died,  and  John  was 
left  alone  in  the  cottage  with  its  wealth  of 
old-fashioned  furniture,  Aunt  Liza  had 
fancied  a  quaint  high-backed  oak  chair. 
It  was  the  fashion  to  have  such  in  best 
parlours  at  the  time;  the  doctor's  wife 
possessed  one,  and  Aunt  Liza's  heart 
yearned  for  one  like  it.     But  John  had  a 


collection  of  old  oak  to  which  he  intended 
adding  the  chair,  and  he  refused  on  that 
account  to  part  with  it  to  his  sister.  It 
was  very  mean  of  him  she  said, — she 
didn't  understand  collections, — ^the  only 
thing  she  asked  for  out  of  the  whole,  she 
let  him  have  everything  when,  if  she  took 
the  law,  of  course  she  could  claim  her 
share,  but  she  had  no  need  of  anything, 
and  only  asked  for  one  little  chair.  John 
was  indeed  very  mean,  not  to  say  stingy. 
Words  passed  bet^ween  them  which  could 
not  be  forgotten,  and  they  were  the  last 
the  two  exchanged  for  many  a  day.  That 
was  very  long  ago,  before  poor  Tom  sailed 
away  on  his  last  voyage,  and  the  silence 
had  not  been  broken  when  Liza  Ann  came 
to  spend  that  memorable  Christmas  with 
Aunt  Liza.  How  Liza  Ann  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  brother  and  sister,  is  a  mystery 
not  to  be  fathomed,  it  suffices  to  say  that  she 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts,  and 
it  was  a  state  of  affairs  of  which  Liza  Ann 
strongly  disapproved.  To  be  "out  of 
friends  "  with  anyone  Liza  Ann  thought  a 
terrible  state  to  be  in,  and  at  Christmas 
time,  too,  when  everyone  ought  to  be 
friends  with  everyone.  She  had  seen 
Uncle  John  out  in  his  little  garden,  his 
shoulders  bent  and  his  head  bowed,  as  he 
walked  back  and  forth  along  the  gravelled 
walk  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  She 
had  called  to  him,  but  he  had  not  heard 
her.  Then  she  had  seen  him  sitting  by  his 
fireside  in  the  twilight  ere  the  blind  had 
been  drawn,  and  he  looked  very  lonely, 
Liza  Ann  thought  pityingly,  and  wouldn't 
it  be  dreSfdful  to  spend  Christmas  day 
there  all  by  himself  ?  It  wouldn't  do  at  all, 
she  must  prevent  it ;  and  Liza  Ann  set  her 
small  wits  to  work  on  the  problem  of  how 
Uncle  John  was  to  be  rescued  from  a  lonely 
Christmas  day. 

One  evening,  two  or  three  days  before 
Christmas,  she  sat  with  Aunt  Liza  by  the 
tire,  her  head  bent  over  a  long  strip  of  red 
knitting  which  she  said  was  a  comforter 
for  father.  "  So  warm  you  know."  The 
yellow  curls  hung  down  on  each  side  of  the 
little  face,  and  eveiy  now  and  again  became 
entangled  with  the  long  wooden  needles, 
much  to  Liza  Ann's  vexation  expressed  by 
a  frequent, — "  bother."    After  knitting  one 
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or  two  rows  in  the  red  strip,  Liza  Ann 
began  the  following  catechism, — 

"Aunt  Liza,  it  is  dreadful  to  stay  at 
home  all  by  oneself  Christmas  day,  isn't 
it?" 

Aunt  Liza  heaved  a  sharp  little  sigh,  and 
answered  shortly, — "  Terrible,  child," — as 
her  memory  ran  along  the  number  of  lone 
Christmases  she  had  spent  in  the  house  on 
the  hill  with  no  company  save  the  old 
white  cat,  when  even  the  maid  had  gone  to 
her  own  home,  in  the  village,  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

"You  wouldn't  like  anyone  to  spend 
Christmas  day  all  by  himself,  would  you, 
Aunt  Liza  ? " 

«  No  indeed,  child." 

"  If  you  knew  that  someone  was  dreadful 
lonely  with  nobody  to  talk  to  on  Christmas 
day,  you  would  ask  them  here,  wouldn't 
you,  Aunt  Liza  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  knew  of  anyone  likely 
to  spend  a  lonely  Christmas  they  would 
be  welcome  here ;  we  have  plenty  of  room." 

Liza  Ann  was  silent,  and  knitted  three 
stitches  slowly.  Then  the  yellow  curls 
twined  round  the  needles  in  that  provoking 
way  they  knew  how  to,  and  Liza  Ann 
said, — '*  bother,"  and  rolled  up  the  red  strip 
in  despair. 

It  was  the  twenty  fourth  of  December. 
Liza  Ann  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  second 
best  parlour.  Aunt  Liza  was  busy  cooking, 
and  delicious  odours  of  things  baking  in  the 
oven  came  to  Liza  Ann  every  now  and 
again  when  the  kitchen  door  was  opened. 
She  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  arm-chair, 
with  her  little  feet  resting  on  the  brass 
rim  of  the  fender,  her  two  elbows  resting 
on'  her  knees,  and  her  face  between  her 
hsmds.  Liza  Ann  was  thinking,  thinking  ; 
the  forget-me-not  eyes  peering  into  the  red 
fire,  the  pretty  brows  knitted  into  a  frown, 
The  problem  of  Uncle  John's  Christmas 
was  still  unsolved. 

For  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  Liza  Ann 
frowned  into  the  fire  ;  then,  when  the  hand 
of  the  timepiece  pointed  to  a  quarter  past 
two,  there  was  a  sudden  jerking  back  of 
the  yellow  curls,  the  frown  disappeared,  the 
blue  eyes  sparkled.  Liza  Ann  had  mastered 
the  situation.  It  was  a  simple  little  plan. 
She  would  do  it,  she  would  go  and  invite 
Uncle  John  to  dinner  on  Christmas  day. 


There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Slipping 
upstairs  she  donned  her  little  red  cloak,  tied 
on  the  red  hood  with  its  border  of  white 
swan's  down,  then  she  took  her  little  basket, 
the  same  in  which  the  clerk  had  stowed 
the  chocolate.  There  was  one  packet  left, 
and  Liza  Ann  hesitated  considerably  over 
this  packet.  First  she  took  it  out  and  put 
it  on  the  table,  then  she  put  it  lingeringly 
into  the  basket,  then  again  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  table  and  the  empty  basket 
carried  as  far  as  the  door,  then  a  skip 
ba^ck  wards  and  the  packet  was  finally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and 
Liza  Ann  started  on  her  mission.  Aunt 
Liza  saw  her  passing  the  kitchen  window, 
and  said, — "Now  1  wonder  where  that 
child  is  off  to." 

Before  presenting  herself  at  Uncle  John's 
cottage,  Liza  Ann  paid  a  visit  to  the 
village  shop,  she  wanted  as  many  red  apples 
as  would  fill  the  basket,  she  explamed. 
Liza  Ann  then  took  a  tiny  purse  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  blue  frock,  and  out  of 
the  tiny  purse  came  a  bright  new  shilling, 
Liza  Ann's  worldly  wealth.  She  wait^ 
with  much  trepidation  for  the  change. 
She  wondered  whether  it  would  be  enough 
to  buy  four  penny  Christmas  cards,  two 
penny  stamps  and  a  foreign  one,,  for  which 
she  knew  she  would  have  to  give  twopence 
halfpenny.  The  basket  was  a  small  one 
and  would  only  hold  four  rosy  cheeked 
apples  with  the  packet  of  chocolate  between, 
and  the  woman  behind  the  counter  handed 
her  a  sixpenny  and  a  threepenny  piece. 
The  apples  had  cost  threepence.  On  her 
way  down  the  hill  Liza  Ann  calculated  and 
found  that  she  would  have  one  halfpenny 
left  after  making  her  other. purchases  on 
the  way  home. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage  she  found  the 
front  door  open,  and  standing  on  the  step 
gave  a  timid  little  knock,  then  another 
after  a  few  seconds,  but  no  one  came.  Liza 
Ann  looked  into  the  lobby,  it  was  empty 
and  oh  so  quiet.  The  parlour  door  was 
ajar.  She  could  see  Uncle  John  sitting 
over  the  fire  warming  his  hands  at  the 
blaze.  Grasping  tightly  the  handle  of  her 
little  basket  she  marched  boldly  through 
the  passage,  pushed  open  the  parlour  door, 
and  stood  on  the  threshold,  the  blue  eyes 
smiling  at  the  old  man's  surprised  look. 
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As  he  rose  from  his  chair  she  adv.ince  1 
into  the  room,  and  holding  out  her  I:ind, 
said  gravely, — "  How  are  you,  Uncle  John  ? 
I'm  Liza  Ann ;  and  I've  brought  you  some 
apples." 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  so  you  are  Liza  Ann,  are 
you  ?     Liza  Ann,  won't  you  sit  down." 

"  Thank  you,"  and  Liza  Ann  seated  her- 
self on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  rested  her 
little  basket  on  her  lap. 

''I'm  spending  Christmas  with  Aunt 
Liza,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ; "  said  Uncle  John  again. 

"They  are  very  nice  apples.  Uncle 
John," — and  they  were  set  in  a  row  on  the 
table, — "  and  here's  some  chocolate  for  you. 
Such  lonely  chocolate,  won't  you  taste  it. 
Uncle  John  ? " 

Uncle  John  opened  the  packet,  br^ke  the 
tablet  in  two,  and  handed  one  piece  to  Liza 
Ann,  who  put  her  small  hands  behind  her 
back  with  a  decisive  shake  of  the  head ; 
but  when  Uncle  John  solemnly  assured  her 
that  it  would  take  hini  months  and  months 
to  eat  such  a  quantity  of  chocolate,  one 
little  hand  peeped  from  beneath  the  red 
cloak,  and  Liza  Ann  sat  daintily  nibbling 
the  chocolate  with  her  little  white  teeth. 
When  it  had  all  disappeared  from  between 
her  small  fingers,  Liza  Ann  said  she  must 
go,  and  got  up  from  her  seat  before  the  fire, 
yet  she  lingered  somewhat.  Finally,  with 
desperate  courage,  she  said, — 

"  Aunt  Liza's  asking  won't  you  come  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  Uncle  John  ? " 

Now  this  piece  of  deception  had  weighed 
heavily  on  Liza  Ann's  mind,  and  had  been 
the  reason  why  she  had  been  so  long  in 
putting  the  plan  into  execution ;  but  she 
had  argued  Aunt  Liza  had  said  if  she 
knew  of  someone  likely  to  spend  a  lonely 
Christmas  she  would  ask  that  someone  to 
the  house  on  the  hill.  Uncle  John  was 
likely  to  spend  a  dreadfvX  lonely  Christmas, 
therefore  he  was  that  someone.  There 
could  be  nothing  plainer  than  that,  Liza 
Ann  thought.  Still  Uncle  John  seemed 
rather  taken  back  at  this  invitation,  and 
said, — 

"  Come  to  dinner,  eh  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know.     I'll  let  her  know  to-morrow  mom- 

He  escorted  his  small  visitor  to  the 
garden   gate,  and   Liza    Ann   said   ''good 


bye "  rather  forlornly.  Had  her  grand 
plan  failed  after  all  ?  Well,  her  mother 
always  told  her  that  no  good  came  of  story 
tellinor,  for  it  was  a  story  after  all,  despite  the 
clinching  "  therefore."  Liza  Ann  felt  this  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way  ;  and  she  started  slowly 
and  dispiritedly  up  the  hill,  then  stopped 
short  after  taking  a  few  steps,  and  came 
skipping  back  and  stood  before  Uncle  John 
as  he  leaned  over  the  little  gate.  Then 
Liza  Ann  raised  her  blue  eyes,  and  said, 
clasping  the  red  gloved  fingers  over  the 
basket  Tiandle, — 

*'  Please  Uncle  John  do  come  to-morrow. 
I  want  you  ever  so  much." 

Then  she  stood  on  tip-toe,  and  pursing 
up  her  rosy  mouth,  waited  for  him  to  kiss 
her,  and  that  ceremony  over  she  again 
started  on  her  way  home.  Uncle  John 
stood  watching  the  little  red  cloaked  figure 
out  of  sight,  with  a  strange  warmth  at  his 
heart. 

When  Aunt  Liza  saw  the  Christmas  cards 
she  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  question  her 
niece  as  to  where  she  had  been.  That  was 
a  busy  evening  for  Liza  Ann,  directing  the 
four  cards  to  their  respective  recipients. 
It  took  a  great  many  minutes  to  set  forth 
in  big  round  letters  as  like  as  possible  to 
the  top  line  of  her  copy  book  at  school, 
that  one  was  for  Aunt  Liza,  another  for 
Uncle  John,  and  the  remaining  two  for 
father  arid  mother.  When  the  work  was 
over,  and  Jane  had  taken  them  to  the  post, 
Liza  Ann  sat  with  drooping  lips  thinking 
of  that  story  she  had  told,  and  what  mother 
would  say  when  she  told  her. 

Christmas  morning  came  clear  and  f  rasty, 
and  Liza  Ann  ran  down  stairs  wondering 
what  Uncle  John  would  say.  She  had  a 
vague  sense  of  uneasiness. 

When  she  saw  the  servantmaid  from  the 
cottage  opening  the  garden  gate,  her  heart 
gave  a  little  thump.  Aunt  Liza  also  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  girl,  and  with  rather  a 
white  face  opened  the  parlour  door,  and 
listened  as  her  own  maid  answered  the  bell. 
Liza  Ann's  little  heart  gave  another  quick 
thump  as  she  heard. 

"  Master's  compliments  to  Mra  Smith, 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  come  to 
dinner." 

She  watched  the  girl  going  out  again 
through  the  gate ;  and  Jane  entered  the 
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room  with  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  gave 
her  mistress  the  message  she  had  already 
heard.  Aunt  Liza  fingered  the  oranges 
with  rather  a  dubious  look.  Could  there 
be  some  mistake  ?  It  was  very  strange  of 
John ;  not  but  that  she'd  be  glad  to  see 
him ;  she  would  have  made  it  up  long  ago, 
but,  of  course,  she  wasn't  going  to  speak 
first.  It  was  John's  place.  Exactly  at  a 
quarter  to  two  Uncle  John  appeared. 
There  was  no  formal  greeting  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  Liza  Ann  seemed  to  be 
mixed  up  with  them  somehow.  Now  she 
was  clinging  to  Aunt  Liza's  arm,  now  help- 
ing Uncle  John  otf  with  his  overcoat.  At 
dinner  she  exerted  herself,  and  displayed  a 
degree  of  diplomatic  skill  worthy  of  a  grey 
headed  statesman.  When  Uncle  John  said 
"those  were  beautiful  apples  you  sent 
yesterday  Liza,"  she  accidentally,  of  course, 
managed  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
make  the  big  white  cat  jump  on  the 
table,  which  resulted  in  a  great  splashing 
of  gravy  over  Aunt  Liza's  best  damask 
tablecloth.  Of  course.  Uncle  John's  remark 
was  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  chorus  of 
scolds  which  Liza  Ann  helped  Aunt  Liza  to 
raise,  and  whenever  Uncle  John  seemed 
approaching  the  dangerous  topic  of  her 
adventure  of  the  day  before,  she  artfully 
created  some  innocent  diversion,  though 
that  "story"  pressed  the  little  heart  very 
tightly  now  and  again. 

To  tell  of  all  Liza  Ann  did  that  Christmas 
day  would  be  too  long  a  story.  In  some 
mysterious  way  she  had  found  out  that 
long  ago,  ever  so  long  ago,  Uncle  John  used 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  every  choir  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  also  graced  the  local 
concerts  as  a  soloist,  and  that  his  favourite 
song  was  "  Black  Eyed  Susan."  After  tea 
she  had  beguiled  Aunt  Liza  to  the  old- 
fashioned  piano,  and  whisked  the  yellowed 
copy  of  "  Black  Eyed  Susan  "  from  amongst 
a  pile  of  old  music  lying  on  the  shelf  of  a 
corner  cupboard.  Then  she  had  dragged 
Uncle  John  to  his  place  beside  the  player, 
and  commanded  him  to  sing,  and  Uncle 
John  sang  "  Black  Eyed  Susan  "  as  he  used 
to  sing  it  thirty  years  ago  to  the  same 
accompanist's  playing ;  and  Liza  Ann 
clapped  her  tiny  hands  and  cried  "  encore  " 
as  she  had  heard  them  do  at  a  concert 
father    had    once    taken    her    to.     What 


though  the  singer's  voice  was  cracked  and 
husky,  and  the  player's  fingers  stiff?  Liza 
Ann  thought  it  the  sweetest  music  she 
had  ever  heard.  A  fairy's  spell  seemed 
cast  over  the  place,  and  the  fairy's  name 
was  Liza  Ann.  She  sat  between  the  two 
before  th^fire  when  the  evening  was  far 
advanced,  and  listened  to  the  memories 
each  recalled  to  the  other,  with  a  "  Do  you 
remember,  John,"  or  "  Let  me  see,  Liza, 
wasn't  it  when  Tom  came  home  from 
China  before  you  were  married  ? " 

Then  the  crowning  point  was  when  they 
all  three  sang  ''  Hark  the  herald  angels 
sing"  before  Uncle  John  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat  at  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

When  saying  good  night  on  the  doorstep. 
Uncle  John  added, — "And,  Liza,  I'll  send 
you  up  thatTJkk  chair  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh  never  mind,  John,  it  doesn't  matter," 
was  Aunt  Liza's  answer,  said  without  any 
of  the  customary  sharpness  with  which 
she  spoke,  indeed  that  had  completely 
vanished  during  the  evening. 

Then  Liza  Ann  went  upstairs  to  bed ; 
it  had  been  a  glorious  day.  Uncle  John 
had  not  spent  Christmas  by  himself;  but 
Liza  Ann  was  unhappy.  She  couldn't  say 
her  prayers,  she  had  told  a  story,  and  it 
grew  and  grew.  It  didn't  seem  so  bad 
last  night,  but  to-night  it  had  become 
unbearable.  Confession  had  become  a 
necessity. 

As  Aunt  Liza  sat  before  the  dying  fire 
in  the  best  parlour,  her  black  silk  gown 
folded  back  over  her  knees,  the  door  opened 
slowly  and  a  little  figure  in  a  long  white 
night-dress  crept  into  the  room,  and  stood 
before  her  with  solemn  blue  eyes  peering 
from  between  the  yellow  curls.  Then  this 
apparition  said  with  a  little  catch  in  the 
voice, — 

"  Aunt  Liza,  I'm  dreadful  wicked." 

"  Why,  child  ?  What  a  start  you  gave  me ! 
Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  Speak  plain, 
and  make  haste.  You'll  catch  your  death  of 
cold  standing  there.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Liza,  I'm  dreadful  wicked," 
clasping  the  little  hands  on  her  breast 
"  I  told  a  story  yesterday,  and  went  and 
told  Uncle  John  that  you  wanted  him  to 
come  to  dinner  to-day,  and  I'm  dreadful 
wicked.  Aunt  Liza,"  with  a  doleful  shake 
of  the  yellow  curls  and  an  averting  of  the 
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solemn  eyes  in  expectation  of  Aunt  Liza's 
just  wrath. 

But,  wonder  of  wonders,  Aunt  Liza  drew 
the  little  figure  on  her  knee,  and  chafed 
the  little  cold  feet  with  her  thin  hands ; 
and  Liza  Ann  realised  with  astonishment 
that  Aunt  Liza  wasn't  angry. 

"  Never  mind,  child,"  was  all  she  said* 
But  Liza  Ann  still  shook  the  yellow  curls, 
woefully  tangled  curls  they  were,  too,  and 
said, — ''  It  was  dreadful  wicked,  Aunt  Liza." 
Still  it  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  Aunt 
Liza  wasn't  angry,  and  to  be  mothered  was 
delicious,  almost  like  being  at  home  with 
mother,  only  mother's  hand  was  softer  than 
Aunt  Liza's  as  she  pushed  the  yellow  curls 
off  her  forehead. 


Liza  Ann  said  her  prayers  right  through 
when  she  got  upstairs  again. 

Next  morning  the  maid  from  the  cottage 
appeared  again  at  the  big  house  on  the 
hill  top.  Liza  Ann  saw  her  coming, 
bearing  a  queer  something  swathed  in 
linen,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  oak 
chair,  and  it  was  set  in  Aunt  Liza's  best 
parlour.  But  before  the  next  Christmas, 
Aunt  Liza  had  sold  the  house  on  the  hill 
and  all  the  furniture,  with  the  exception 
of  the  red  and  green  birds,  the  shells, 
and  fans,  and  the  oak  chair,  all  of 
which  she  carried  with  her  down  the  hill 
to  the  old-fashioned  cottage,  and  the  oak 
chair  was  restored  to  its  place  in  Uncle 
John's  collection. 


JOSEPH    EDWARDS,    SCULPTOR. 
By  William  Dayies  fMyru/ryddJ, 

VIIL 

**  To  love  and  praise  be  thon  alike  impelled. 
Whatever  boon  is  grafted  or  withheld."— Words wobtb. 


MR.  EDWARDS  had,  in  1864, " received 
a  commission  from  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Boat  of  Sir  Dowlais  House,  to  execute,  in 
John  Guest.  Carrara  marble,  a  copy  of  a  bust 
of  Sir  John  Guest,  to  be  presented  to  the 
new  town  hall  in  Merthyr."  The  original 
bust  was  by  an  Italian  sculptor,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember.  It  certainly 
was  no  great  compliment  to  the  Merthyr 
man,  who  had  produced  such  admirable 
works  of  his  own,  to  be  asked  to  make  a 
copy  of  work  which  I  doubt  very  much  if 
it  was  equal  to  his  in  merit, — but  it  formed 
a  link  with  his  native  town,  and  his 
humility  in  undertaking  it  was  honourable 
on  his  part* 

Some  few  years  afterwards  he  records 

Bust  of  Q  T  ^^    ^    memorandum  "  a  trip    to 
Clark,  Eiq.;  Merthyr,  to  fix  the  marble   bust 

ir.R.O.8.     ^j     Q      rp      q^^^^^    jjsq.,     F.R.G.S." 

This  was  the  same  gentleman  referred  to 
above.  This  bust  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  than  once  when  in  progress, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  busts  that  has  been 
executed  in  modern  times. 


*  The  new  tuwn  hall,  for  which  it  was  intended,  is  not  yet 
buUt. 


Mr.  Edwards'  works  are  comparatively 
Mr.  Edwards' few     in     number,    and    this    is 

method,  accounted  for  partly  by  his 
method  of  procedure.  He  took  infinite 
pains  to  secure  satisfactory  work.  His 
plan  was  to  model  the  work  in  clay, 
arranging  the  draperies  and  other  details 
according  to  a  conception  in  his  mind,  and 
then  to  cover  it  up  for  many  weeks,  so 
that  when  he  looked  at  it  next  time  he 
should  do  so  with  a  frc'ih  eye.  This  fresh 
eye  was  often  a  very  severe  critic ;  it 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  work ;  the 
sculptor  would  feel  dissatisfied  with  it ;  he 
would  take  away  the  whole  of  the  drapery, 
and  recommence  another  arrangement  of 
the  composition,  and  work  it  up.  Then  he 
would  cover  up  this  second  conception  for 
weeks,  when  the  fresh  eye  would  be 
brought  again  into  requisition,  and  some- 
times with  the  same  result  as  before.  He 
has  told  me  that  he  has,  after  three 
successive  changes,  reverted  to  the  original 
design  or  conception,  with,  perhaps,  a  few 
modifications. 

This  anxiety  to  produce  good  work  often 
delayed  its  completion,  and  no  doubt  at 
times  wearied  the  patron  who  had  given 
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the  commission.  The  same  anxiety  was 
shown  afterwards,  when  the  work  went  on 
in  the  marble.  The  o^reatest  pains  had  to 
be  taken  in  the  carving  to  reproduce  the 
form  of  the  original  model  in  all  its  details, 
and  after  the  carver  had  done  his  best,  Mr. 
Edwards  himself  took  the  hammer  and 
chisel  in  hand,  and  gave  finishing  touches 
that  no  assistant  could  possibly  give.  He 
was  most  punctilious  with  his  details,  and 
his  wide  experience  in  the  material  gave 
value  to  all  he  did.  In  this  particular 
instance  of  Mr.  Clark's  bust,  it  is  possible 
that  the  fact  of  its  having  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  building  as  the  replica  he  had 
made  of  another  sculptor's  work  stimulated 
him  to  do  his  very  best. 

Some  time  after  this  he  was  asked  to 

Proposed  cxccutc  a  bust  of  a  gentleman 
**"**•  connected  with  Merthyr,  to  be 
placed,  I  believe,  in  the  board  room  there. 
This  gentleman  was  blind,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
told  me,  in  reference  to  the  commission, 
that  he  did  not  feel  comfortable  at  the 
idea  of  it,  and  that  he  had  suggested  repro- 
ducing one  of  his  works, — I  think  it  was 
"  The  Vision," — as  being  more  appropriate, 
and  that  it  was  a  poetical  form  of  com- 
memoration suitable  in  this  instance.  I 
came  across  a  slip  of  paper  containing  a 
form  of  reply  to  the  Merthyr  friends,  in 
which  he  respectfully  declines  the  execution 
of  the  bust.* 

I  can  sympathise  with  the  committee  in 
a  measure,  as  no  doubt  it  seemed  to  them 
that  Mr.  Edwards'  idea  was  too  suggestive 
of  a  monument  to  one  who  had  passed 
away,  although  it  would  have  been  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  most  admirable 
bust  of  a  blind  man  could  possibly  be. 

Another  work  connected  with  Merthyr 

Biut  of  ^^  *  ^^®*  ^^  ^^®  '**®  Thomas 
Thoma*  Stephens,  author  of  "  The  litera- 
stephen..  turc  of  the  Kymry."  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  bust,  Mr.  Edwards  was  filled  with 
admiration  of  his  fellow-townsman,  and 
took  no  end  of  pains  to  produce  a  fine 
work,  but  I  think  that  in  this  case  he  has 
allowed  his  imagination  to  influence  him. 
It  iH  possible  that  his  strong  classic  feeling 
induced  him  to  idealise,  it  was  to  be  a 
work  for  the  future  rather  than  the  past. 

*  The  commirsloii  was  subBoqaently  gi7en  to  Mr.  Brock,  the 
sculptor. 


The  Qreeks  idealised  their  heroes,  so  I  feel 
that  Edwards  has  allowed  the  glamour  of 
Stephens'  reputation  to  subdue  the  literal 
details  of  the  features.  Edwards  never 
belonged  to  the  modem  realistic  school  of 
sculpture. 

Mr.  Edwards  modelled  a  very  remark- 
Bust  of    *^'®    ^"^^    ^^    another    eminent 
Archdeacon  Welshman,  Archdeacon  Williams, 
author  of  "Gomer."    I  believe  it 
was   a   labour  of  love.     The   model   was 
for  several  years  in  his  studio.      If   he 
received  a  commission  for  its  execution  in 
marble,  I  can  find  no  memorandum  of  it  in 
his  diary,  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
the  model  is  preserved  at  the  University 
College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth. 

To  the  readers  of  Wales,  no  doubt  the 
Bust  of  niost  interesting  work  of  this  kind 
Miss  Edith  was  the  splendid  bust  which  Mr. 
^°®'  Edwards  executed  of  Miss  Edith 
Wynne.  It  formed  part  of  a  national 
testimonial  to  that  admirable  vocalist  who 
made  so  excellent  an  impression  upon  all 
who  heard  her.  It  was  arranged  that  part 
of  this  testimonial  should  consist  of  a 
marble  bust,  and  Joseph  Edwards  was  to 
be  the  sculptor.  The  remainder  of  the 
testimonial  was  to  be  in  jewellery.  Mr. 
Edwards  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work,  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  make 
that  remainder  as  large  as  possible  that  he 
only  accepted  £50  for  the  work,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  carving  alone  had  cost 
him  that  amount,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
modelling,  the  cost  of  the  marble,  and  the 
expense  of  the  process  of  the  pointing 
formed  his  subscription  to  the  testimonial. 
A  very  interesting  description  of  the 
work  appeared  at  the  time,  in  connection 
with  the  public  ceremony  of  presentation 
which  took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms,  and  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the^ 
amount  of  pains  the  sculptor  took  to  make 
the  work  worthy  of  the  artiste  to  whom  it 
was  presented,  of  the  nation  who  presented 
it,  and  of  the  artist  who  executed  it. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  state, — 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  likeness  is  truly 
admirable,  and  is  treated  in  the  best  style  of  art 
suited  for  sculpture.  The  choice,  too,  of  the 
expression  and  the  pose  of  the  head  are  no  less 
excellent, — being  alike  animated,   dignified,   and 
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charming.  Next  to  these  primary  requiremeDts  in 
the  work,  we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
accessories  in  it,  as*  they  will  tend  to  make  the 
bust  intelligible  and  interesting  at  any  future  titue 
as  well  as  at  present.  Of  these  we  may  best  begin, 
perhax)8,  by  mentioning  the  representation  of  a 
medal  anobtnisively  suspended  from  the  neck,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  well  known  designation 
won  by  Miss  Wynne,  nimely,  **  Eos  Cymru 
Pencerddes,"— **  The  Nightingale  of  Wales,  Chipf 
Vocalist.*'  With  this  is  accompanied  on  the  medal, 
an  imitation  of  a  laurel  wreath,  and  the  date  of 
the  presentation  of  the  bust, — 1874.  Then  again, 
adorning  the  head  and  interblending  with  the  hair, 
several  pleasing  representations  of  flowers  of 
various  kinds  may  be  observed,  such  as  the  lily 
and  the  rose,  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  hearts- 
ease, accompanied  by  one  of  an  orchid  named  in 
Panama,  El  Spirito  Sa7ito]  with  others,  too,  in 
keeping  with  these,  and  all  judiciously  introduced 
to  give  a  high  tone  and  agreeable  effect  to  the 
bust,  as  well  as  to  indicate  how  greatly  Miss 
Wynne  is  cherished  by  her  many  friends.  In  order, 
also,  to  show  that  she  is  a  native  of  Wales,  some 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  with  a  few  ears  of  wheat, — 
the  old  and  best  insignia  of  the  Welsh, — are  re- 
presented on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  above  these 
on  a  diadem  crowning  the  bust  the  sacred  symbol 
of  the  bards  may  be  seen.  It  is  introduced  to  show 
that  Miss  Wynne  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
bardic  community  in  her  native  land,  among  whom 
this  symbol  is  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  it 
denotes,  we  believe,  in  one  sense  at  least,  three 
beams  of  light  divine,  heaven-descended  through 
the  human  mind,  uud  tending  ever,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  to  promote  the  most  enlightened  and 
sublime  views  of  the  universe,  and  to  make  every- 
thing truly  high,  pure,  and  holy,  to  be  pre- 
eminently and  sedulously  sought  after  without 
display,  though  with  the  object,  as  it  may  be 
expressed,  that,  like  the  nightingale,  the  rightly 
attuned  mind  may  make  even  the  night  seem  aU 
divine  with  heavenly  melody.  From  this  slight 
description  of  the  bust  it  will  be  seen,  we  think, 
that  it  is  not  a  commonplace  work,  and  that  the 
committee  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  sculptor 
who  has  evidently  entered  warmly  and  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  presentation  to 
Miss  Wynne.* 

As  a  further  illustration  of  Joseph 
Edwards*  lofty  tone  of  mind,  and  of  his 
patriotic  tendency,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
introduce  here  his  description  of  the 
certificate  for  the  University  College  of 
Wales  at  Aberystwyth,  which  he  was 
requested  to  make.  This  design  must  have 
taken  up  much  time,  as  many  preliminary 

fapers  in  manuscript  appear  amongst  those 
have  by  me,  but  the  following  is  the  one 
that  was  put  into  type,  and  I  presume 
accompanied  the  certificate  itself.     His  only 

*  A.  eop7  in  plaster  was  presented  to  Bangor  by  the  sculptor, 
and  has  been  placed  in  the  moseam. 


reward  was  the  gratitude  of  the  authorities 
of  the  college,  and,  through  them,  I  trust, 
a  due  appreciation  of  its  merits  by  its 
recipients  from  time  to  time. 

The  Associate  Certificate 

OF  THE 

Univeesity  College  of  Wales. 

With  the  view  of  indicating  the  main 
educational  objects  promoted  by  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  this  certificate 
is  represented  as  if  written  on  the  shield  of 
knowledge,  wherewith,  as  by  an  infiuence 
divine,  the  power  of  the  mind  conquers 
*'  Ignorance,"  which  "  is  the  curse  of  God," 
as  a  great  authority,  Shakespeare,  tells  us. 
In  the  next  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  idea  of  the  world-wide  bearing 
of  these  objects  of  the  college,  the  shield  is 
seen  as  if  enshrined  in  a  frame  rendered 
brilliant  by  the  brightest  mental  stars  of 
the  world,  including  those  of  Wales,  now 
in  endless  light  and  peace,  as  shadowed 
forth  by  the  two  circles,  one  irradiated 
around  ea^h  star,  and  by  the  olive  sprays 
between  them.  By  the  abundant  laurel 
leaves  the  united  glories  of  these  departed 
luminaries  of  the  world  are  slightly  repre- 
sented. By  this  means  their  own  great 
reward  and  immortal  services  are  brought 
afresh  to  our  memory. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  shield  and 
frame  are  specially  associated  with  Wales, 
the  royal  plume  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
indicated  on  the  upper  first  corner  of  the 
frame;  and  on  the  next  upper  corner,  the 
Welsh  national  escutcheon,  with  the  four 
lions  of  Wales  thereon,  is  seen  crowned  with 
the  royal  crown  of  Ehigland,  to  denote  the 
happy  union  of  Wales  with  England  and 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  great 
British  Empire.  On  the  corresponding 
lower  comers  of  the  frame,  slight  repre- 
sentations are  given  of  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  globes ;  and  on  the  shield  itself, 
between  these  two  globes,  the  motto  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales.  These 
suggestive  accessories,  thus  closely  brought 
together,  intimate  that  the  IJniversity 
College  of  Wales  limits  its  curriculum  to 
the  higher  secular  departments  of  modern 
culture,  yet  it  does  not  on  this  account 
divest  itself  of  a  justly  warm  appreciation 
of  all  things  truly  high  and  divine  in  life, 
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such  as  prove  themselves  to  be  quite  free 
from  every  narrowness  and  sectarianism. 
Neither  does  this  college  deprive  itself  of 
the  heavenly  light  of  hope  which,  in  a 
measure,  reveals  the  coming  glories  of  the 
mind  such  as  tend  ever  more  to  make  the 
world  rejoice  in  universal  love,  true 
enlightenment,  and  strict  uprightness. 

In  accordance  with  this  high  spirit,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  a  pure  and 
deep  tone  to  the  certificate,  there  is  intro- 
duced the  sacred  Cambrian  symbol  of  the 
highest  glory  of  mind,  and  its  sublimest 
conception  of  the  supreme  source  of  all 
mental  light,  secular  and  spiritual,  scientific 
and  divine.  This  great  symbol  is  composed, 
first  of  all,  of  the  divine  star  of  the  soul, 
which,  like  "  the  bright  and  morning  Star  " 
in  Revelation,  denotes  "  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy."  This  divine  star  is  accompanied 
by  the  three  bardic  rays  of  heavenly  light, 
"seven  times  brighter  than  the  light  of 
day,"  and  these  three  rays  and  the  holy  star 
above  them  seem  as  if  "dark  from  their 
own  excessive  brightness ; "  but  from  them 
issues  forth  a  light  divine,  illuminating  the 
surrounding  clouds  of  our  human  lot  on 
earth. 

It  is  necessarv,  even  in  this  brief 
description,  to  revert  to  the  three  rays  of 
heavenly  light,  for  they  have,  in  keeping 
with  their  seven-fold  brightness,  a  seven- 
fold meaning,  arranged  in  groups  of  three 
meanings  proceeding  from  ray  to  ray,  and 
beginning,  before  and  above  all  else 
denoted  by  them,  with  the  holiest  meaning 
that  can  be  given  by  us  respecting  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  Enlighteier,  our 
Divine  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  and  our 
Holy  Sanctifier  and  Consoler  in  a  view  all 
perfectly   spiritual,  pure,  and   sublime   of 


the  triune  "One  whase  name  is  Holy." 
and  whose  divinest  essence  is  ever-living 
and  never- failing  love.  Then  follow  our 
most  sacred  conceptions  of  all  things  what- 
soever that  are  most  high,  most  pure,  and 
most  perfect.  Next  to  these  comes  Science, 
the  most  deeply  penetrating  and  exact  in 
the  domains  of  nature,  accompanied  by 
Poetry,  the  most  true  and  enchanting,  and 
by  Religion,  the  most  mind-elevating  and 
soul-hallowing,  such  as  still  continues  to  be 
revealed  gradually,  and  to  become  ever 
more  and  more  heatvenly,  as  of  old,  in  the 
solemn  onward  course  of  time,  until  the 
full  splendour  of  this  globe's  progression 
arrives.  Then  follow  our  highest  and  best 
ideas  respectively  of  the  real,  the  ideal,  and 
the  divine ;  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good ;  also  of  the  great,  the  charitable, 
and  the  righteous.  After  these  comes  the 
seventh  and  last  of  these  groups  of  three 
high  meanings  for  the  steady  furtherance 
of  the  most  enlightened  well-being  and 
happiness,  not  only  of  the  students  of  the 
college  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
also,  so  far  as  the  best  influence  of  Wales 
can  extend,  of  all  mankind.  These  three 
meanings  are  the  profoundest,  most  glowing, 
and  divinest  ideas  that  can  be  formed  by 
the  human  mind,  respectively  of  all  the 
boundless  and  real  universe  without  us, 
the  all-reflected  and  relative  universe 
within  us,  and  of  the  all-holy  and  eternal 
universe  of  God  in  heaven,  with  whom  the 
angels  and  the  redeemed  dwell,  and  where 
beatitude  the  most  bright,  most  perfect, 
and  most  holy  will  be  the  rapture  of  all  for 
ever  and  ever. 

"  Nid  hud  oad  golad  a  g^aelioa  — suthach 
Cais  eitha'r  bydolion ; 
Nid  gwiwles  ond  y  galon 
Fo'n  faith  yn  dy  waith,  Duw  Ion ! " 
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METHOUGHT  I  stood  upon  a  mountain  steep. 
Black  with  the  starless  terror  of  the  night ; 
**  Woidd  it  were  mine  to  see  God*8  glory  smite 
The  crags,"  cried  I,  **and  Horeb's  lightnings 
No  answer  save  a  silence  still  as  sleep,  [leap !  " 
But  in  the  east  a  long  pale  line  of  light 
Against  the  dome  of  darkness  keen  and  white 
Jjay  level  on  the  quiet  of  the  deep. 


Bent  was  the  veil  that  hid  the  universe, 

Night  trembled  into  day,   and  heaven    nnd 

earth 
Rejoiced  with  the  immeasurable  sea. 
I  heard  the  singing  of  blithe  birds  disperse 
The  silence,  and  I  knew  that  in  the  birth 
Of  summer  dayspring  shone  God's  majesty. 

J.  W. 
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IN  the  death  o£  Daniel  Owen,  October 
22nd,  Wales  lost  her  best  novelist, — a 
novelist  that  describes  the  life  of  his 
country  with  deep  sympathy,  but  with 
unflinching  loyalty  to  the  truth.  Of  one 
aspect  of  Welsh  life,  Daniel  Owen's  books, 
— "  Tlie  Autobiography  of  Rhy^  Lewis" 
"  Enoch  Hughes,"  and  "  Gwen  Tomoa," — are 
a  faitliful  and  striking  picture ;  and  tliey 
will  remain  among  the  best  and  truest 
descriptions  of  characters, — good  and  bad, — 
that  are  produced  by  a  religious  revival 
turning  into  a  national  awakening. 

Daniel  Owen  is  unlike  every  Welsh 
writer  that  has  gone  before  him.  Of  the 
charm  of  the  style  of  Theophilus  Evans  he 


has  none ;  his  Welsh  is  never  striking  for 
its  purity  or  delicate  manipulation  of  idiom 
or  for  its  music,  it  is  often  inelegant,  some- 
times poor.  Of  the  imagination  of  Ellis 
Wynn  he  has  but  little ;  grand  conceptions 
of  the  mystery  of  this  world  and  of  the 
spiritual  world  he  never  unfolds ;  his  plot, — 
what  plot  he  had, — was  allowed  to  form 
itself  as  description  followed  description. 
But  he  had  what  the  older  writers  had 
not.  Reali&tic  minuteness  in  describing 
every  day  human  life,  knowledge  of  his 
fellow  men  won  by  sympathy  for  them, 
intensity  of  conviction,  an  unflinching 
honesty  that  tore  away  the  mask  when 
sectarian    prejudice    and   even   patriotism 
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would  often  persuade  him  to  tell  the  truth 
with  a  gentler  tone, — all  these  he  had. 

Still  he  is  not  the  leader  of  a  reaction 
against  his  Puritanic  surroundings.  He  is 
the  typical  product  of  the  Methodist  re- 
vival. His  most  famous  character  is  Man 
Lewis, — ^his  own  mother, — a  Puritan  that 
would  have  been  after  John  Elias'  own 
heart.  His  novels  first  appeared  in  the 
strictest  organ  of  the  strictest  sect ;  ancl 
the  voice  of  bigotry  was  not  heard  in 
condemnation  of  them.  He  wa.s  regarded 
as  the  Bunyan  of  his  country  ;  as  the 
writer  of  sermons  which  enforced  their 
own  lessona  To  the  end  he  retained  his 
fervent  prayer,  his  devotion  to  the  chapel 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  for 
which  he  incessantly  worked  during  his 
life  of  ill  health  and  of  struggle  for  his 
daily  bread. 

Though  he  had  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  recluse,  he  was  always  among 
men.  His  sympathy  was  with  them,  he 
was  the  brother  of  the  hard-working  poor. 
The  loss  of  father  and  brother  in  the  mine, 
the  struggles  of  a  mother  for  bread  for 
herself  and  child,  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  illumine  and  darken  the  daily  life 
of  the  poor,  the  wistful  yearning  look  cast 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world  to  the 
great  eternity  beyond, — all  these  were 
realities  to  him.  The  shop-keeper,  the 
miner,  the  farmer  of  Flintshire,  —  his 
feelings  and  ideas  were  theirs ;  and  when 
he  began  to  write,  all  Wales  recognised  the 
men  and  women  he  described. — revered 
Mari  Lewis,  became  fond  of  Will  Bryan, 
respected  and  laughed  at  Thomas  Bartley, 
hated  Captain  Trevor,  became  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  characters  of  Enoch 
Hughes  and  Susie  Trevor  under  each 
other's  influence.  There  is  a  wonderful 
wealth  in  the  life  of  the  poor  when  a 
master  hand  begins  to  depict  ii  And  of 
all  the  characters  described  by  Daniel 
Owen,  the  most  pathetic  is  Bob.  I  asked 
him  once  why  Bob  was  killed  so  early  in 
Rhys  Lewis,  "  I  had  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "  I 
had  no  more  paint  for  my  picture."  The 
intensity  of  the  old  boyish  love  and  respect 
was  called  upon  to  describe  Bob,  as  he  was 
in  the  old  days  of  suflF  ring  and  poverty, 
and  his  death  had  te  come  early  in  order 
that  the  other  characters  might  be  seen. 
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"  Daniel  Owen,"  says  one  of  the  friends 
who  knew  him  best,  "  was  one  of  the 
people.  From  them  he  sprung,  one  of 
them  he  remained.  His  success  did  not 
tempt  him  te  seek  new  companions.  He 
did  not  flatter  in  order  to  rise,  he  did  not 
place  a  distance  between  himself  and  the 
poor.  In  his  little  room  behind  his  shop 
he  wrote  Rhys  Lewis,  or  in  the  narrow 
kitehen  at  home  after  his  long  hours  of 
labour.  There  his  friends  would  find  him  ; 
there  he  was,  exactly  the  same,  when  his 
fame  had  spread,  and  when  he  sat  with  the 
great  of  the  land. 

"  When  we  remember  the  great  poverty 
that  was  his  lot  for  many  years,  when  we 
remember  what  little  time  he  had  for  the 
seeking  and  imparting  of  knowledge,  when 
we  remember  his  bodily  weakness  and 
long  illness, — a  feeling  of  wonder  seizes 
upon  us.  He  knew  poverty,  and  conquered 
it  by  his  own  honest  labour.  Times 
innumerable  among  his  co-religionists  did 
he  feel  the  presence  of  God.  He  strove 
not  to  pen  a  word  that  would  corrupt.  A 
thousand  times  was  he  roused  inte  speaking 
for  his  fellow  man  and  for  the  truth. 
Lowly  did  his  heart  bend  in  the  presence 
of  all  true  holiness.  He  was  exalted  by 
his  whole  nation.  But  fear  and  anguish 
held  him  when  Death  was  approaching. 
He  knelt  and  feared  before  the  terrible 
Purity  towards  which  he  was  drawing 
nigh.  Passionate  were  his  prayers,  but  the 
path  of  prayer  he  knew  well." 

What  is  best  in  Wales, — an  ever  present 
belief  in  an  eternity  of  holiness,  and  an 
ever  present  love  for  all  the  ways  of  man- 
kind,— Daniel  Owen  had  and  described. 

The  novel  in  Wales  has  begun  under 
excellent  auspices.  It  grew  from  the  best 
life  of  the  people, — ^it  has  the  healthy 
strength  of  the  pulpit  oratory  which 
awakened  Wales  to  a  life  of  thought  and 
literature,  it  has  the  pure  charm  of  the 
hymns  which  have  reconciled  Welshmen 
to  severer  ideals  of  thought  and  action. 
The  novel  came  almost  full-grown  with 
Daniel  Owen ;  it  did  not  shock  the  most 
religious,  it  did  not  accuse  the  opposition 
of  the  most  conservative.  It  was  the 
expression  of  that  insight  into  character,  of 
that  enlightened  human  sympathy,  that 
had  come  with  the  religious  revival. 
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CHAPTER     XXVII. 

CONFUSION. 

A  S  soon  as  Enoch  had  reached  his  bedroom 
^^  he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  really  Enoch 
Hughes  still.  He  could  scarcely  belieye  that  he 
had  been  so  bold  with  Margaret, — ^his  house- 
keex>er.  Margaret !  She  whom  he  had  feared  to 
his  very  heart's  blood !  His  conscience,  too,  began 
to  reproach  him  for  leaving  her  all  alone  in  such  a 
state.  He  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  back 
and  try  to  afford  her  some  assistance.  But  he 
remembered  the  ferocity  he  had  seen  in  her  looks 
that  night ;  he  was  sure  in  his  mind  that  murder 
had  lurked  in  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  life  is 
precious,  and  a  man  keeps  a  tight  g^rasp  of  it. 
Enoch  began  to  be  frightened,  and  to  tremble,  and 
he  determined  to  lock  his  door!  The  door  had  not 
been  locked  for  several  years;  and  consequently, 
when  Enoch  set  about  the  job,  he  found  that  the 
key  had  rusted  in  the  lock, — he  could  not  move  it. 
What  was  to  be  done  P  He  never  had  been  so 
nervous  except  on  the  night  when  he  first  went  to 
Ty'nyrardd.  He  put  his  clothes  box,  and  such 
chairs  as  were  in  the  room,  against  the  door.  He 
added  the  washing-stand, — for  every  little  helps  to 
barricade.  Still  Enoch  did  not  feel  safe  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  that  all  this 
was  as  nothing  before  the  herculean  strength  of 
Margaret.  As  a  wise  precaution,  he  opened  the 
window  for  fear  that  the  fortification  would  not  be 
strong  enough,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  make  his  escape.  As  one  end  of  the  wooden 
bedstead  was  opposite  the  door  of  the  room,  Enoch, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  defence,  placed  his 
back  against  the  bed  and  his  feet  against  the 
clothes  box,  and  awaited  the  attack.  He  was 
heartily  sorry  for  having  spoken  as  he  had  to 
Margaret,  for,  thought  Enoch,  no  one  in  the  world 
could  know  what  vengeance  his  words  would 
produce  in  her  heart.  Enoch  waited  for  a  long 
time  in  this  position  of  defence,  and  although  no 
attack  was  in  actual  operation,  he  pressed  his  legs 
with  all  his  might  against  the  box.  In  tnith,  he 
was  in  active  service  in  the  absence  of  the  enemy, — 
so  much  that  his  legs  by  and  bye  got  benumbed. 
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He  felt  sure,  from  the  time  that  had  passed,  that 
Margaret  must  have  come  out  of  the  fit-  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  possessed  with  the  terrible  idea 
that  she  had  put  the  poker  in  the  fire,  and  was 
waiting  for  it  to  become  red  hot.  His  fiesh 
shrunk;  and  his  skin  all  over  felt  like  a  goose's 
skin  at  the  thought  of  the  shock  from  the  poker 
frying  him. 

By  and  bye,  Enoch  heard  a  movement  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  directly  afterwards  the  stairs 
creaked  under  Margaret's  weight.  He  realized  that 
she  was  coming  up  in  her  stockings,  for  her  foot- 
steps were  soft  and  slow,  and  Enoch  in  his  heart 
believed  that  Margaret  intended  to  make  an  un- 
expected rush  upon  him.  As  the  door  of  his 
bedroom  did  not  shut  close,  when  Margaret  cfune 
to  the  top  step  in  the  stairs,  before  reaching  the 
landing,  Enoch  could  see  the  light  of  her  candle 
through  the  crack  of  the  door,  and  he  was  seized 
with  so  much  terror  that  he  left  his  position  of 
defence  and  escaped  towards  the  window.  He 
formed  his  mouth  into  the  shape  of  an  O,  ready 
to  shout  "  Oh,  murder "  the  moment  Margaret 
attacked  his  defence.  His  heart  beat  like  that  of 
a  bird  that  has  just  been  caught,  and  a  cold  sweat 
ran  down  his  face  in  beads.  Margaret  had  reached 
the  door  of  his  room  ! — but  she  was  going  by  it  as 
slowly  and  quietly  as  though  afraid  of  waking  a 
child.  When  Enoch  heard, — and  he  had  an  ear  for 
everything,— the  door  of  Margaret's  bedroom  shut, 
he  gave  vent  to  a  long  sigh  of  thanks  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed 
to  try  to  compose  himself  a  little,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  not  neglecting  to  keep  watch.  After 
recovering  strength  a  little,  and  reckoning  that 
Margaret  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  between  the 
sheets,  he  got  up,  went  to  the  door,  and  put 
his  ear  to  the  crack. — I  think  I  have  said  before, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  that  Margaret 
was  an  unrivalled  snorer, — and  Enoch  knew  very 
well  that  if  she  slept  he  could  hear  her  grunts  even 
from  the  cellar.  This  had  worried  him  many  a 
time,  and  lest  I  should  forget  to  mention  it  at  all, 
I  will  say  at  once  that  that  was  the  main,  if  not 
the  only,  reason  for  Enoch's  refusing  to  take  his 
month  of  entertaining  tho  preachers ;  but  he  kept 
this  reason  to  himself.    Enoch  listened  earnestly 
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for  the  risings,  the  swellings,  and  chokings  of 
Margaret's  portable  engine,  and  when  they  began 
to  fall  on  his  ears,  I  am  sure  no  such  pleasant 
feelings  have  ever  been  stirred  up  by  the  most 
harmonious  music  as  were  then  aroused  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Enoch.  He  felt  himself  in  a 
state  of  safety,  and  after  undressing  himself,  and 
going  to  bed,  he  got  time  to  consider  the  situation. 

His  previous  life  had  not  been  altogether  a 
paradise,  and  he  could  call  to  memory  many  a 
queer  street,  and  many  a  trying  position  that  he 
had  been  in.  But  all  of  them,  put  together,  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  present  situation. 
The  notion  that  Margaret  had  thought  that  he  had 
imagined  making  her  his  wife  was  hateful  and 
repuldye  to  him.  And  yet  he  saw  that  no  one 
was  to  blame  for  it  but  himself.  No  one  knew 
Margaret's  conceit  better  than  he  himself,  and  for 
the  sake  of  sociability  and  peace  in  his  house,  he 
had  fed  it  for  a  long  time.  All  the  tender  and 
loving  words  he  had  used  from  time  to  time  to 
Margaret,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  a  good  temper, 
came  back  to  his  memory  now,— like  pigeons  to 
their  cotes, — words  to  which,  when  he  used  them, 
he  had  attached  no  weight,  but  which  had  been 
received  by  Margaret,  as  he  now  saw,  as  the  words 
of  a  lover.  And,  on  reflecting  over  it,  what  was 
more  natural  than  for  her  to  give  them  a  par- 
ticular meaning  ?  He  was  glad  to  remember  that 
Margaret  had  no  witness  of  his  having  used  these 
expressions.  But  that  was  only  like  a  straw  to  a 
drowniog  man,  and  Enoch  could  not  think  of 
denying  his  words.  And  then  there  were  the 
presents.  He  could  not  deny  them, — ^he  himself 
had  paid  for  them,  and  Margaret  would  not  be 
short  of  witnesses  to  prove  that.  Enoch  re- 
membered the  amusement  he  had  had  at  hearing 
Margaret  relate  Mr.  Swartz's  trouble  in  getting 
a  ring  to  fit  her.  That  occurrence  was  no  matter 
for  laughter  now.  He  had  also  some  faint  re- 
collection of  hearing  Margaret  call  the  ring  a 
**  migaged  ring."  These  things,  on  turning  them 
over  in  his  mind,  were  unpleasantly  ugly,  and  at 
the  same  time  terribly  serious.  In  going  through, 
and  going  a  second  time  through  the  matter  in 
lus  mind,  Enoch  turned  from  one  side  of  his  bed  to 
the  other  in  anguish. 

As  a  background  to  his  ruminations,  and  to 
exaggerate  all  these  things  that  ran  through  his 
mind,  stood  Miss  Trevor  in  all  her  beauty  and 
unequalled  charms,  the  only  earthly  object  in  his 
sight  that  was  worth  living  for.  After  all,  he 
would  not  have  minded  very  much  the  discovery 
he  had  made  that  night,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her. 
It  was  not  possible  that  she  would  not  get  to 
know  about  the  whole  business.  Indeed,  Enoch 
thought,  it  was  extremely  likely  from  the  threats 


Margaret  had  made,  that  he  and  his  afifoirs 
would  be  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  in  a  few 
days,  if  not  in  a  few  hours.  And  no  matter  how 
hideous  and  improbable  the  thing  was  in  itself, 
there  were  always  enough  people  ready  to  believe 
such  a  story;  and,  when  Margaret  showed  the 
presents,  which  he  could  not  deny,  it  was  probable 
enough  that  everyone  would  believe  the  silly  tale. 
Would  Miss  Trevor  believe  it?  Whether  she 
believed  it  or  not,  Enoch  saw  clearly  that  the 
whole  business  would  make  her  despise  him,  if  not 
hate  him,  and  would  put  an  everlasting  end  to  the 
chief  object  of  lus  life.  For  the  sake  of  gaining 
the  good  opinion,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  love 
of  Miss  Trevor,  he  had  already  exercised  great  self 
denial,  and  had  spent  a  mass  of  money.  At  the 
request  of  Captain  Trevor,  Enoch  had  already 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  on  Coed  Madog  Mine, 
and  there  was  to  be  nothing  but  spending  for  some 
time  at  least.  Besides  this  he  had  bought  a  horse 
and  trap,— and  given  a  big  price  for  them,  too, — 
and  placed  them  at  Captain  Trevor's  service  to 
take  Mrs.  Trevor, — who  was  not  very  well,— out 
now  and  then  for  fresh  air.  He  would  never  have 
thought  of  putting  his  money  into  a  mine,  or  of  a 
horse  and  trap, — he  did  not  need  them,  —if  it  had 
not  been  that  he  hoped  it  would  all  end  in  gaining 
Miss  Trevor's  favour,  and  he  was  ready  to  make 
still  bigger  sacrifices  if  he  saw  that  they  would 
prepare  a  way  for  him  to  find  a  place  in  her  heart. 
He  thought,  at  times,  with  inexpressible  joy,  that 
he  detected  some  weak  signs  that  his  fidelity 
and  thorough  self  dedication  to  this  object  was 
gradually  securing  him  a  happy  victory.  But,  oh  I 
here  was  the  castle  he  had  built  come  down  head- 
long on  his  head;  and  the  disaster  had  come  from 
a  drrection  he  had  never  dreamt  of.  The  scorn  of 
the  people  of  Jericho  could  not  have  been  more 
wry-mouthed  on  seeing  their  magnificent  walls 
fall  at  merely  the  blowing  of  a  ram's  horn,  than 
that  of  Enoch  at  the  thought  that  his  precious 
prospects  had  been  knocked  all  to  pieces  by  an 
ugly  old  hag  of  a  servant,  ignorant  and  foolish. 

More  than  once  Enoch  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  to  buy  over  Margaret.  Would  she  take  a 
good  big  sum  of  money  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  go 
away  P  Enoch  could  hardly  believe  it  was  possible, 
for  her  refusing  her  wages  showed  that  she  put  no 
value  on  money, — that  is  to  say,  as  an  equivalent 
to  being  his  wife.  At  the  same  time,  thought 
Enoch,  perhaps  offering  her  fifty  pounds  might 
make  her  change  her  tune.  But  that  would  look 
like  an  admission  that  he  had  deceived  her.  Still 
it  would  be  a  cheap  bargain  if  he  could  be  certain 
it  would  be  successful.  Indeed,  he  would  not  stop 
at  even  a  hundred  pounds  if  he  could  but  settle  the 
matter  for  ever.    Margaret  could  not  write,  and 
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even  if  she  could,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  witness,  and  that  would  let  Romeone  else  into 
the  secret, --someone,  perhaps,  who  would  spread 
the  story  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Enoch  would 
be  under  his  thumb  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     But 
what  else  was  to  be  done  ?    No  other  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  mess  suggested  itself  to  Enoch's 
thoughts.    He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  avoid  getting  »  third  party  in.     His  mind  was 
running  over  the  list  of    his   friends,   when  he 
remembered  with  dismay  that  Jones  the  policeman 
had  already  had  a  glimpse  of  his  position.     And 
what  did  the  man  mean  by  saying, — "The  old 
game,  Mr.  Hughes.*'     Did  he  mean  to  suggest 
anything   reflecting    on    his    character  ?     **  It  is 
certain  the  man  meant  something  like  that,"  said 
Enoch,  with  fear,  and  he  gave  way  mentally  to 
a  wretched   despair  of  ever   being  able  to   get 
honourably    out  of  his  tribtdation.     Though  he 
possessed  the  knowledge    of  a  pure  conscience, 
appearances  from  every  direction  were  against  him, 
and  he  could  scarcely  expect  even  his  best  friends 
to  believe  in  his  innocence.     Enoch  felt  miserable, 
too,  from  another  matter,  namely,  that  he  would, 
from  the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  be  sure  to  appear 
flabby  and  guilty,  though  perfectly  innocent,  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  again  asking  what  bad 
fate  it  was  that  was  pursuing  him.     Enoch  thought 
that  many  a  person  in  less  trying  circumstances 
would  have  committed  suicide.    Did  the  thought 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  enter  his  mind  ?    Tes, 
certainly,  for  a  moment,  and  Enoch  hid  his  head 
under  the  bed  clothes, — he  felt  himself  growing 
hot  all  over,  and  then  growing  as  cold  as  ice  the 
next  moment.     The  thought  came  to  him,  without 
doubt,    from    hell,   from    whence  such  thoughts 
usually  do  come, — there's  a  smell  of  the  place 
about  them, — but  it  became  a  blessing  to  Enoch. 
Up  to  then  his  thoughts  had  revolved  round  him- 
self and  his  neighbours, — but  now  Gk>d  came  into 
his  mind.     Looking  at  the  circumstances,  so  far  as 
his  friends  were  concerned,  he  felt  like  one  who 
would    be    misunderstood    and    misjudged.     But 
when  this  evil  thought  came  into  his  mind  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  God.     That  made 
his  mind  run  on  a  wholly  new  line,  and  he  began 
to  ask  himself  if  there  was  not  something  in  him- 
self that  called  for  punishment ;  for  Enoch  at  the 
roots  of  his  heart  was  above  all  things  religious. 
His  conscience  began  to  reproach  him  with  his  sins. 
It  recalled  to  his  mind  the  time  when, — ^in  spite  of 
all  his  assiduity  to  business, — he  had  never  missed 
one  of  the  chapel  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the 
week, — when  he  had  read  and  pondered  a  lot  over 
the  Bible  and  tried  to  do  his  best,  in  his  way,  for 
the  cause  of  religion.     Had  he  kept  to  his  path  P 
No,  his  contemplations  had  almost  entirely  for 


months  revolve  i  round  Miss  Trevor,  Coed  Madog 
Mine,  and  such  like  matters.    When  the  chapel 
end  Ty'nyrardd  clashed  with  each  other,  he  had 
for  months  and  more,  without  exception,    sided 
with  Ty'nyrardd.     When  Miss  Trevor  and  relig^ion 
had  been  in  question,  Miss  Trevor  had  got  the 
precedence.    Not  only  this,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  his  interest  in  i  eli^ous 
matters  generally,  and  in  consequence  of  having 
spent  a  good  deal  on  his  house.  Coed  Madog  mine, 
and  other  things,  he  had  cut  down  his  contribations 
in  the  chapel  and  to  charitable  causes.    He  did  not 
derive  so  much  enjoyment  from  the  company  of 
religious  people  as  he  used  to,  and  when  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  he  was  not  looked  upon  with  the 
respect  and  liking  that  he  was  once  proud   of. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  withdrawn  from  him.     On 
Sundays,   at  chapel,  he  had  lately  felt  that  the 
service  was  too  long,  and  if  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  brethren,  or  a  teachers'  meeting,  he  could  not 
think  of  stopping  for  it.    The  fact  was, — Enoch 
admitted  to  himself,  in  his  bed,  on  this  mormn|r> — 
that  unless  the  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  was  very 
stirring,  his  thoughts  from  the  beginning  of  the 
service  to  the  end  had  hovered  about  Miss  Trevor, 
and  he  had  set  more  value  on  walking  home  with 
her  on  a  Sunday  morning, — though  that  was  only 
an  tict  of  tolercUtOTit — than  he  had  on  the  most 
choice  sermon. 

Enoch  thought  about  all  these  things  deeply, 
and  shed  tears  of  true  repentance.  "  No  wonder," 
said  Enoch,  to  himself,  *^that  God  is  angary  with 
me,  and  that  He  is  punishing  me  sharply  in  his 
Providence,  by  degrading  me  in  the  sight  of  my 
neighbours,  and  making  them  look  at  me  in  a  way 
that  I  do  not  deserve."  But  a  good  man  can 
fortify  himself  in  the  omniscience  of  God,  and 
though  Enoch  felt  guilty  and  sinful,  he  found 
strength  to  rejoice  a  little  in  the  fact  that  God 
knew  the  whole  of  his  history.  He  would  not 
misjudge  him,  or  set  against  him  that  which  he 
was  not  guilty  of.  He  discovered  in  himself  a 
deep  debasement, —a  debasement  that  he  bad 
fallen  into  quite  unintentionally.  In  loving  Miss 
Trevor  so  much  he  had  not  intended  to  love  God 
and  His  cause  less.  And  now,  though  he  felt  his 
fault  deeply, — a  fault  that  he  could  not  look  on 
but  as  a  spiritual  backsliding, — ^he  found  that  the 
way  of  reform  was  as  though  closed  to  him.  He 
saw  the  likelihood,  and  almost  the  oertainty,  of 
his  being  turned  out  of  the  "seiat."  Margaret 
had  vowed  she  would  do  it.  She  would,  without 
doubt,  make  out  a  strong  case  against  him.  AU 
the  women  would  believe  her  bare  evidence,  even 
if  she  had  nothing  else  against  him.  But  Margaret 
could  bring  forward  some  other  matters,  which,  on 
the  face  of  them,  corroborated  her  accusation.    He 
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would  have  only  his  own  word  to  ooniradiother 
accusations;  and  granting  that  a  few  wise  men 
believed  him,  for  a  certainty  a  greater  number 
wodld  side  with  Margaret.  Some  would  be  the 
more  ready  to  believe  what  was  laid  against  him, 
because  he  had  lately  degenerated  in  his  faithfulness 
in  attending  the  Chapel,  attributing  his  doing  so 
to  a  guilty  conscience.  Enoch  saw  all  these  things 
in  his  contemplations  just  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
taken  place.  How  to  face  the  circumstances  he 
did  not  know.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
asked, — **  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  my  sorrow  ?  " 
If  any  intelligent,  neat,  and  pretty  girl  had 
accused  him  of  breaking  his  promise  to  her,  there 
might  be  some  small  credence  to  be  attached  to  it, 
— though  no  foundation  in  fact,— but  the  notion 
that  Margaret, — ^well,  that  was  intolerable. 

In  spite  of  the  storm  that  was  before  him, 
though  he  felt  guilty  and  repentant  before  God  for 
many  neglects,  Enoch  could  find  no  fault  within 
himself  for  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Trevor. 
That  was  a  matter  he  could  not  help,  and  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice  at  all.  But  now,  with  a 
sigh  that  nearly  carried  his  soul  atray  on  its  wings, 
he  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  his  fond  dream  of 
making  Miss  Trevor  some  day  his  wife.  But  he 
declared  within  himself,  and  there  was  the  spirit 
and  the  force  of  an  oath  in  the  declaration,  that 
wheresoever  his  abode  might  be,  whatsoever 
happened  to  him,  he  would  love  her  to  the  last, 
and  bless  her  with  his  dying  breath.  **  Yes,"  said 
Enoch,  *' where  will  my  dwelling  be  now?  To 
stop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  out  of  the  question. 
I  could  never  stand  the  disgrace !  The  thought  of 
going  through  the  whole  business  almost  drives  me 
mad.  And  what  interest  shall  I  have  here  after 
losing  the  hope  of  her  ?  None ;  not  an  atom,  I'll 
take  my  oath  !  1*11  sell  every  scrap  in  my 
possession,  and  I  will  go  somewhere ;  I  don't  care 
where ; "  and  Enoch  turned  again  in  his  bed  for 
the  hundredth  time  that  night. 


CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

J0NE8  THE  POLICEMAN. 

JONES  the  policeman  was  an  old  fox,  and 
sharper  than  the  generality  of  foxes;  for 
-though  he  had  a  long  tail  and  a  large  bush  on  it, 
he  was  somehow  able  to  hide  it  so  that  the  most 
expert  and  experienced  goose  could  not  tell  that  he 
was  a  fox  till  it  felt  its  throat  in  his  mouth  and  its 
corpus  thrown  across  his  bcM^k.  His  father  had  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Jones  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy,  and  foreseeing  that  he  would  some  day,  if  he 


lived,  out  no  unrenowned  figure  in  the  world,  he 
had  given  him  a  bit  of  schooling.     Many  a  time 
his  father  had  said  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  his  son  to  be  obliged  to  work,  '*  except  with  his 
head."    Though,  whilst  at  school,  Jones  did  not 
wholly  fulfil  his  father's  expectations,  yet  he  made 
his  mark  there,— in  the  shajM  of  scars  on  the  faces 
of  several  of  his  schoolfellows,  —  for  Jones  was  a 
strong,   bony  lad,   and   possessed    a  frame  very 
suitable  for  putting  flesh  on  to,  when  he  got  the 
opportunity  of  having  his  fill  of  food  and  drink, 
which  he  did  not  get,  at  that  time,  in  his  own 
home.     Some,  who  were  in  the  school  at  the  same 
time  as  Jones,  had  pleasant  memories  of  him  as 
one  who  never  refused  a  present,  or  offended  any- 
one by  offering  -him  a  present.     Indeed,  his  con- 
temporaries   said   that  Jones,   whilst    at    school, 
voluntarily  acted  as  the  treasurer  of  all  of  them, 
and  that  nothing  entrusted  to  his  hands  was  ever 
known  to  leave  them.    Jones'  father  was  a  boot- 
maker by  trade,  and  though  he  was  convinced  that 
Jones  was  intended  for  a  higher  calling,  he  was 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  son  to  follow  the 
same  trade  as  he  did.     But  what  harmony  is  there 
between  a  scholar  and  a  lapstone,  between  a  talent 
of  high  degree  and  an  awl  ?    All  the  men  in  his 
father's  shop  could  not  keep  Jones  to  the  bench. 
The    only    time    when   Jones    was    seen    sitting 
naturally    on    the    bench    was    when    he    was 
reading  a  newspaper.     His  disinclination  to  work 
strengthened    the  opinion  of    the  old   man,  his 
father,  that  he  was  not  intended  to  work  **  except 
with  his  head,"  of  which  belief  Jones  himself  was 
fully  convinced.    The  sympathy  of  his  father,  and 
the  antipathy  of  Jones  to  all  hard  work,  were  of 
great  assistance  in  the  large  development  of  his 
manly  nature,  without  the  least  sign  of  stunted 
growth,  and  very  soon  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  human  race.    To  show 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  lazy,  or  unconscious 
of  his  strength,  Jones  would  not  refuse,  on  special 
occasions,  to  carry  a  load  of  coals  into  a  gentle- 
man's house,  or  even  to  unload  a  waggon  of  fiour 
for  some  of  ^  the  shopkeepers,  and  he  never  at  any 
time  expected  more  than  a  shilling  for  his  trouble. 
And  after  he  had  done  the  work  we  have  alluded 
to,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  mercenary, 
Jones  would  go  straight  to  the  Brown  Cow,  to 
empty  half  pints  as  long  as  the  shilling  lasted,  and 
if  it  happened  that  the  Brown  Cow  stood  in  need  of 
someone  to  turn  a  disorderly  and  noisy  man  into 
the  street,  Jones  would  do  this  job,  too,  for  the 
small  reward  of  three  half-pence, — or,  rather,  its 
value  in  beer,  for  he  did  not  trouble  about  money. 
Though  Jones  was  a  shoemaker's  son,  there  was  no 
pride  or  pompousness  in  his  character,  and  often  he 
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was  heard  to  declare  that  be  **  was  no  proud  chap.*' 
To  prove  this,  he  did  not  despise  holding  the  head 
of  a  stingy  farmer^s  horse,  though  he  could  not 
expect  for  his  service,  **in  view  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,"  more  than  a  penny  as 
payment.    Jones  displayed  early,  in  this  way,  the 
virtues  of  a  useful  citizen.     As  he  waJs  a  scholar, 
Jones  acted  as  agent  and  deputy  for  the  town 
crier,  when  that  officer  happened  to  be  away  from 
home    or   unwell.      And    so    excellently  did   he 
perform   the  duties  of  substitute,   that   he    was 
strongly  urged  by  some  influential  men  to  take  up 
the  business  on  his  own  account.    Jones  was  so 
pressed  at  one  time  to  take  up  the  business  of 
town  crier  that  he  could  not,   after  grave  con- 
sideration, turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  request  of  his 
fellow-townsmen   without   being   guilty  of    dis- 
courtesy and  of  undervaluing  their  good  opinions 
of  him.    But,  on  second  thoughts,  Jones  saw  that 
the  venture  meant  sinking  such  and  such  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  business.    He  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  bell,  and  that,  too,  a 
loud  sounding  one,  which  would  cost,  at  least, 
eight  shillings.    Everyone  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  a  mercenary,  nor  even  a  particularly  careful 
man.    Jones,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  scholar,  and 
he  made  a  written  appeal  to  his  supporters  for 
subscriptions.    His  appeal  was  not  in  vain ;   but 
after  he  had  got  seven  shillings,  he  was  smitten  by 
his  conscience.    Was  he  going  to  trip  up  the  heels 
of  his  acquaintance,  the  town  crier,  who  was  a 
married  man,  with  several  small  children  ?    Was  he 
going  to  take  the  food  off  his  plate  ?    '*  No,"  said 
Jones,  *'  I  am  not  the  man  to  do  a  thing  like  that." 
And  he  went  straight  to  the  Brown  Cow,  put  the 
book  of  subscriptions  into  the  fire,  and  the  seven 
shillings  into  business  circles,  and  went  home  with 
an  easy  conscience. 

Some  said  that  it  was  to  astronomical  inclina- 
tions that  the  custom  Jones  had  of  staying  out  late 
at  night  was  to  be  attributed.  This  custom  had 
become  a  sort  of  second  nature  in  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  free  himself  of  it  even  on  dark  nights, 
when  neither  star  nor  moon  would  be  visible. 
Others,  who  thought  they  knew  Jones  well, 
believed  that  it  was  his  anxiety  for  his  neighbours' 
property  that  kept  him  out  till  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  that,  as  a  good  member  of 
society,  he  gave  his  services  free  and  gratis,  in 
order  to  try  and  cleanse  the  neighbourhood  from 
the  petty  thieves  who  prowled  about  in  the  dark. 
Jones  did  not  assume  this  credit  to  himself,  for  he 
never  at  any  time  boasted  of  his  voluntary  service. 
At  the  same  time  his  most  wealthy  neighbours  could 
not  have  been  unmindful  of  his  nightly  watchings, 
because,  for  example,  Jones  would  never  at  any 
time  be  short  of  a  rabbit  or  a  fat  duck  to  sell  at  a 


low  price  to  his  friends,  which, — ^the  good  things 
of  life, — ^had  doubtless  been  given  him  by  the 
owner  of  the  Plas  for  the  services  that  have  been 
mentioned.  At  election  time,  Jones  proved  himself 
to  be  a  very  useful  man  as  a  leader  of  the  people. 
At  that  time  he  would  be  a  rank  Tory,  and  if  it 
happened  that  some  Badical  was  in  a  turbulent 
state  at  a  public  meeting,  and  refused  to  be  cx>n- 
vinced  by  fair  arguments,  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  Tory  side  that  outside  was  the  best  place  for 
the  disturber,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  Jones 
a  wink,  and  the  job  would  be  carried  out.  Jones* 
services  to  the  party,  and  to  rowdyism  generally, 
at  such  times,  were  invaluable.  These  facts,  and 
especially  the  energy  he  displayed  in  the  shape  of 
gratifying  applause  to  the  political  speakers,  very 
naturally  created  an  insufferable  dryness  in  bis 
throat,  and  the  party  was  never  unmindful  of  this 
fact. 

Jones  had  a  consciousness  of  undeveli'ped 
powers,  and  in  order  not  to  take  an  erroneous 
step,  and  by  so  doing  begin  on  a  course  of  life 
disadvantageous  to  the  disclosure  of  them,  and 
obstructive  to  the  intentions  of  Providence,  Jones, 
for  soine  considerable  time,  hesitated  as  to  what 
calling  he  should  follow.  In  the  meantime  he 
placed  himself  at  everyone's  service.  However, 
after  hesitating  for  a  long  time,  Jones  thought  one 
day  that  he  had  dearly  found  the  path  of  life  that 
he  was  intended  to  take.  The  finger  of  Providence 
was  apparent  in  the  thing,  and  he  hesitated  no 
more.  He  took  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  G^erman 
barm,  or,  as  he  described  his  intention  to  his 
father, — '*  I  have  determined,  father,  to  start  as  a 
yeast  merchant."  His  father  advised  him  to  be 
discreet,  and  to  weigh  and  consider  the  matter 
properly  before  taking  up  with  such  a  venture. 
Jones  acknowledged  the  propriety  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  advice,  but  he  had,  he  said,  acted 
upon  it  before  he  had  got  it,  and  made  up  his 
mind.  Jones  threw  himself  with  all  his  soul  into 
the  business,  namely,  selling  Qerman  barm.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  would  have  b(^n  better 
for  him  to  have  given  an  ear  to  his  father's  advice, 
and  exercised  more  reflection  before  taking  up  with 
the  business.  Jones  had  utterly  neglected  to 
consider  one  aspect  of  the  barm  business, — ^namely, 
that  it  was  in  the  morning  that  barm  was  needed, 
whilst  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  choice  to 
have  carried  on  the  trade  through  the  night. 
Jones  felt  that  he  and  the  business  did  not 
unite  harmoniously  together.  Besides,  though  the 
goods  he  sold,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
produced  a  rise,  Jones  coidd  not  hope  that  he 
himself  would  rise.  But  his  connection  with 
business  was  not  without  its  lesson  to  him.  Jones 
learnt  that  no  business  with  which  early  rising 
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was  connected  suited  his  inclinations  and  liis 
genius.  He  did  not  care  a  fig  about  staying  up 
through  the  night,  but  getting  up  early  was  out  of 
the  question.  Jones  got  to  understand  that  no 
one  working  under  the  government  was  accustomed 
to  begin  his  task  early  in  the  day,  and  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  in  the  future 
to  turn  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  government. 
To  cut  the  story  short,  this  consideration  caused 
Jones,  by  and  bye,  to  join  the  force,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  become  a  policeman ;  and  I  think  every- 
one who  knew  Jones  will  admit  that  he  was  cut 
out  for  the  job.  In  addition  to  his  father's 
prophecy  being  fulfilled,  namely,  that  it  would  never 
be  necessary  for  Jones  to  work  except  with  his 
head, — ^Jones  himself  felt  entirely  in  his  element. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  his 
stockings,  and  as  straight  as  a  gate  post.  His 
shoulders  were  broad  and  square,  like  the  top  of  a 
door,  and  his  breast  stuck  out  like  a  cock's, — so 
much  so,  that  the  first  thing  Jones  did  when  he 
got  a  new  coat  was  to  pull  the  wadding  out  of  the 
lining.  Jones  didn't  believe  in  a  policeman  made 
of  wadding.  He  was  so  strong  and  powerful  that 
he  could  do  without  carrying  a  staff  and  handcuffis. 
Jones  despised  small  things  like  those;  Jones' 
handcuffs  were  his  knuckles,  and  his  right  hand 
was  his  staff,  and  one  who  ventured  to  call  for  his 
service  was  as  safe  of  finding  himself  in  the  prison 
as  if  the  whole  authority  and  power  of  the  law  of 
England  had  been  collected  together  in  the  tips  of 
Jones'  fingers.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
Jones,  on  one  occasion,  had  taken  the  biggest 
rough  in  the  town  to  prison  by  his  hand.  When  the 
rough  showed  any  resistance,  Jones  squeezed  his 
hand  till  the  man  squealed  Hke  a  pig,  and  I  hoard 
the  man  himself  say  afterwards  that  he  would 
prefer  putting  his  hand  under  the  wheel  of  a 
waggon  to  putting  it  in  the  hand  of  Jones  the 
policeman. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  short  notes  that  Jones 
was,  with  regard  to  his  body,  adapted  by  nature 
to  be  a  policeman,  and  the  reader  has  already,  I 
believe,  made  his  own  calculations  as  to  what  he 
was  like  with  regard  to  his  mental  powers.  I 
think  attention  may  be  called,  amongst  the  many 
other  virtues  Jones  had,  to  his  capability  of  getting 
at  the  history  of  people, — personal,  family,  and 
social ;  and,  also,  to  his  fidelity  in  keeping  a  secret 
when  necessary.  His  breast  was  a  storehouse  of 
secrets,  and  all  under  lock.  On  this  account  Jones 
was  very  popular,  especially  among  those  who  had 
cause  to  fear  him  most.  He  took  no  pleasure  in 
exposing  the  weaknesses  of  people.  For  instance, 
if  there  was  a  tendency  in  any  young  man,  who 
was  of  a  respectable  famUy,  to  some  special  vices, 
Jones  would  keep  his  eye  on  him  till  he  caught  him 


in  the  act,  and  then,  after  seriously  threatening  to" 
complain  of  him  to  his  parents,  Jones  would  lower 
his  voice,  and  talk  seriously  and  mysteriously,—^ 
the  young  man  would  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
— ^but,  no, — Jones  would  not  take  an3rthing,  on 
any  account,  till  he  was  forced  to,  and  then  the 
young  man  would  say, — **  That's  a  good  fellow." 
In  such  circumstances,  Jones  had  done  his  duty, 
and  given  excellent  advice  to  the  fast  young  sprig, 
and  if  the  sprig  considered  he  ought  to  pay  for  the 
advice,  after  all  that  was  only  similar  to  a  congre- 
gation, who,  from  the  goodwill  of  its  heart,  pays 
preachers  for  their  advice.  Jones  felt  easy  at 
having  shown  the  right  road  to  the  young  man, 
and  no  good  could  be  done  any  living  soul  by 
making  his  faults  known.  Or,  to  take  another 
example,  say  that  a  man  of  high  position,  and 
especially  if  he  was  one  who  professed  to  be 
religious,  was  given  to  take  a  drop  too  much, 
Jones  would  be  sure  to  find  him  out,  and  if  the 
sinner  was  not  conscious  and  sensible  of  his  fault, 
Jones  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  to  him  to  this  effect, — 
**  There  you  are  again,  Mr.  Pritohard.  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry,  to  see  you  in  this  state  to-night. 
Though  I  do  not  profess  to  be  religious  myself,  X 
have  a  hearty  respect  for  religion,  and  I  am 
grieved  at  seeing  those  from  whom  we  shoidd 
expect  better  things  scandalising  the  cause.  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  your  minister  what  I 
know  about  you.  But  I'll  have  a  talk  with  you  in 
the  morning."  The  first  thing  the  transgressor 
would  do  the  next  morning  was  to  send  for  Jones, 
and  after  a  long  argument,  and  an  understanding 
arrived  at,  Jones  would  determine,  as  no  one  knew 
of  the  fault  except  himself  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
that  it  was  wisest,  for  the  good  of  the  *'  cause," 
not  to  say  a  word  about  the  matter.  But  Jones 
would  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man 
like  Mr.  Pritchard  to  be  a  total  abstainer,  and 
indeed,  he  would  say  this  to  him  more  than  once 
when  they  were  having  a  glass  together.  In 
answer,  Mr.  Pritchard  would  say, — **  I  am  too  old, 
Jones,  to  sign  the  pledge ;  but  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  do  as  you  do,  Jones,  drink  a  belly  full  of 
drink  without  my  head  or  legs  being  a  bit  the 
worse."  **  You  know,  Mr.  Pritchard,"  replied 
Jones,  '*  that  new  wine  should  not  be  put  into  old 
bottles." 

But  for  transgressors  who  had  no  characters  to 
lose,  or  family  or  belongings  to  feel  their 
exposure,  Jones  felt  no  mercy,  but  shoved  them 
into  prison,  and  brought  them  before  the  justices 
unsparingly,  and  he  was  often  congratulated  by 
the  magistrates  for  fulfilling  his  duty  so  perfectly 
and  honestly.  The  neighbourhood  that  was  under 
Jones'  care  was  fairly  free  and  clean,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  i>etty  thefts  that  are  so  often  heard  of  in . 
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other  neighbourlioods,  and  when  a  theft  at  a 
particular  hour  of  the  night  did  occur,  Jones  could 
bear  Vritaess  that  he  had  been  in  the  place  a  few 
minutes  before  the  theft  took  place, — which  was  a 
fact, — ^and  so  the  theft  could  not  be  attributed  to 
his  inattention  to  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was 
accomplished.  I  recollect  Jones,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  danger  of  a  man  getting  so  drunk  as  to  be 
"dead  drunk,"  as  it  is  called,  because  his  ex- 
perience, without  exception,  was  that  when  he 
found  a  man  in  that  lamentable  condition,  his 
pockets  Were  empty,  which,  said  Jones,  showed 
clearly  that  the  man  had  been  robbed  by  someone 
or  other,  for  there  was  no  sense  in  saying  that 
every  drunken  man  had  spent  every  half -penny  he 
had.  In  truth,  that  was  impossible,  and  I  consider 
that  Jones,  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  did  a 
good  thing.  Jones  said, — and,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  those  who  wear  the  same  cloth  as  he 
to  ponder  over  his  words, — ^that  a  policeman  ought 
not  to  identify  himself  with  any  one  religious  sect, 
but  rather  should  show  such  deep  and  broad 
Catholicism  as  would  defy  the  sharpest  man  to 
guess  his  creed.  The  policeman,  said  Jones,  is  the 
representative  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  every  district.  The  government  is 
looked  upon  as  the  defender  of  everyone  indis- 
criminately ;  as  a  consequence,  a  policeman  ought 
not  to  associate  himself  with  a  particular  sect. 
But,  added  Jones,  when  a  narrow-minded  man 
has  on  himself  the  office  of  a  policeman,  and  feels 
himself  too  weak  to  abstain  from  joining  some  sect 
or  other,  it  is  better  for  him  to  join  the  Church 
of  England,  for  she  is  the  mother  of  every  sect, 
and  in  her  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  magis- 
trates. Jones  considered  that  every  policeman 
should  take  a  walk  occasionally,  but  not  too  often, 
round  the  Dissenters'  places  of  worship,  to  see  that 
bad  boys  were  not  making  a  disturbance,  and 
should  take  care  to  be  at  liie  door  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  end  of  the  service  every  Sunday 
morning,  so  that  the  gentlemen  might  see  that  he 
was .  not  neglecting  his  duty.  With  regard  to 
politics,  Jones'  belief  was  this, — As  soon  as  a  man 
takes  on  himself  to  wear  a  blue  coat,  he  ought  at 
that  moment  to  put  his  politics  in  his  pocket,  and 
not  let  anyone  know  to  which  party  he  belongs, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  when  the  showing 
of  his  colour  would  be  an  advantage  to  him 
personally.  If  a  man  is  on  principle  a  Liberal, 
and  unable  to  keep  from  disclosing  his  principles, 
Jones'  advice  to  him  was  not  to  think  of  joining 
the  force.  But  if  a  man  was  a  Conservative,  and 
not  able  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  mind  to  join  the  force,  let  him  join, — ^he  had 
nothing  to  fear.     Still  Jones'  conviction  was  that 


the  best  policeman  was  the  one  the  colour  of  w  jo  le 
political  belief  no  one  could  guess.  The  duty  of  a 
policeman,  he  said,  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
society  without  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  tb.e 
other,  except  only  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Jones  inclined  to  tbe 
Liberal  side,  but  he  hflid  something  against  it, — 
the  side  was  wanting  in  respect  towards  the  squires 
and  old  families,  and  he  never  saw  this  pay  in  the 
long  run.  With  regard  to  himself,  tiie  most 
Christian  course,  in  his  own  opinion,  for  him  to 
take,  was  to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostle, 
and  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

On  the  night  Jones  was  called  to  the  Cross 
Shop,  his  nocturnal  duties  ended  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  as  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
fitting  and  of  advantage  to  him  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Hughes  early  in  the  mornings, 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go  to  bed 
before  he  had  first  seen  Enoch.  He  meditated 
much  over  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the 
Cross  Shop  on  this  night,  and  he  believed  that  his 
services  might  be  of  use  to  the  parties  interested. 
Jones  knew  Enoch  Hughes  well,  —he  knew  him  as 
one  of  the  most  harmless  and  purest  of  men  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  believed  most  positively  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  doing  anything  that  was  dis- 
honourable, and  he  could  not  guess  the  cause  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  could  not  rest 
till  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole 
mystery.  Mystery  was  a  thing  Jones  could  not 
bear. 

Though  Enoch  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night, 
he  stayed  in  his  bedroom  without  lessening  his 
barricade  in  the  least,  till  he  heard  Margaret  go 
down  stairs.  Then  he  removed  his  defence  as 
quietly  as  he  could.  When  he  came  to  the  looking 
glass  to  comb  his  hair  after  washing  himself,  he 
was  terrified  at  the  sight  of  his  face.  He  was  sure 
he  looked  ten  years  older  than  he  did  the  day 
before.  Bat  worse  than  that,  there  was  a  black 
bruise  under  both  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  the  blow 
he  had  got  from  Margaret.  The  anguish  of 
Enoch's  soul  had  been  so  severe  through  the  night 
that  it  had  made  him  entirely  forget  the  blow  till 
the  moment  he  looked  in  the  glass.  This,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  brought  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  previous  night  to  his  mind.  How  could  he 
show  his  face  to  anyone?  His  spirit  sank  lower 
than  it  was  already,  if  that  was  possible.  After 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  about  the  room 
for  a  time,  and  worrying  his  head  not  a  little, 
Enoch  thought  that  he  could  do  nothing  batter 
than  go  down  stairs,  confess  his  fault  before 
Margaret,  talk  nicely  to  her,  promise  her  every- 
thing,— except  to  marry  her,  -in  order  to  silence 
her,  and  get  time  for  himself  to  collect  his  things, 
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sell  them,  and  loave  the  coaiitry.  It  was  a  big 
lump  of  a  job,  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  it,  and 
down  be  went.  When  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  staira,  his  heart  failed,  and  instead  of  turning 
into  Margaret*8  territory,  namely,  the  kitcheu,  he 
turned  into  the  parlour,  and  as  he  was  drawinig  up 
the  window  blind,  the  first  man  he  saw  in  the 
street  was  Jones  the  policeman.  When  a  blind  is 
drawn  up,  the  most  natural  thing  for  a  man  who 
happens  to  be  going  by  at  the  time  is  to  look  in 


that  direction.  Jones  did  so.  Enoch  gave  him  a 
nod,  the  meaning  of  which  was  **  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Jones.'*  Jones  misunderstood  the  nod,  and 
gave  it  the  meaning  of  ''  Come  here/*  and 
hastened  to  the  door.  Enoch  saw  that  Jones  had 
thought  he  was  calling  him.  Enoch  opened  the 
door.  '^Did  you  call  me,  Mr.  Hughes?"  asked 
Jones.  "No,'*  said  Enoch,  "but  come  in."  The 
two  went  into  the  parlour,  and  Enoch  shut  the 
door. 
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'"r  HAT  geographical  features  do  materially 
^  atfecb  both  a  country  and  a  race  does 
not  require  much  ingenuity  to  prove. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  continents  of 
South  America  and  Australia,  and  notice  the 
far  reaching  effects  of  what  might  seem  to 
be  such  an  indifferent  matter  as  the  position 
and  direction  of  a  mountain  range.  In  the 
former,  we  find  the  Andes  in  a  continuous 
line  along  the  western  verge  of  the 
continent,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  line 
of  heights  hugs  the  east  coast  the  whole 
distfiLUce  from  Melbourne  to  Cape  York. 
In  both  cases  the  prevailing  winds  are  the 
south  east  trades,  laden  with  moisture  in 
consequence  of  their  having  past  over  a 
great  stretch  of  ocean.  The  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  mountain  range,  how- 
ever, gives  a  completely  different  result  in 
each  case.  In  South  America  the  wind 
blows  over  the  whole  stretch  of  country 
extending  between  Cape  St.  Roque  and  the 
Andes,  discharging  its  moisture  regularly 
and  distributively,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  one  of  the  most  magnificent  river 
systems  in  the  world,  draining  an  area  that 
for  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
is  unsurpassed  even  by  the  most  flourishing 
regions  of  tropical  Africa.  In  Australia 
the  interposition  of  the  range  of  heights  so 
near  the  east  coast  deprives  the  winds  of 
their  moisture  before  they  have  fairly 
entered  the  continent,  and  the  result  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
coastal  zone  extending  from  Victoria  round 
the  east  coast  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  whole  of  Australia^ 
is  little  more  than  scrub  and  desert. 


Or,  again,  examine  a  similar  case 
which  illustrates  exactly  the  same  general 
principle.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  world  is  the  great  line  of 
deserts  that,  starting  from  the  Sahara, 
extends  through  Arabia  and  Persia  right 
into  eastern  Asia,  where  it  is  represented  by 
the  district  of  Gobi  or  Shamo.  This 
territory  is  especially  remarkable  inasmuch 
as  it  separateis  the  two  great  regions  of 
population  of  the  world,  iBUid  always  has 
been  the  greatest  existing  barrier  between 
eastern  and  western  civilisation.  Now, 
this  district  is  all  the  result  of  such  trifling 
things  as  geographical  conformation  and 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  In 
the  Sahara,  for  instance,  the  winds  blow,  for 
the  most  part,  towards  the  equator,  and  are. 
rendered,  in  their  passage,  more  and  more 
capable  of  retaining  their  moisture.  Were 
it  otherwise,  instead  of  the  barren  aridity 
which  now  stretches  the  whole  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  we 
should  have  a  smiling  expanse  of  fertile 
country  filled  with  a  more  or  less  pro- 
gressive population. 

But  further,  the  difference  of  climate  has 
a  definite  effect  upon  the  particular  race 
which  lives  under  it.  Englishmen  boast 
considerably  of  their  superiority  over  the 
other  races  of  the  globe ;  to  what  extent 
is  it  the  merely  accidental  result  of 
geographical  conditions  ?  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  complex  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  race,  the  distribution  of  population 
in  Africa  seems  clearly  to  point  to  a  pre- 
historic migrisition  from  Asia  through 
Abyssinia ;  the  Bantu  coming  first,  possibly, 
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indeed,  preceded  by  the  Hottentob,  and 
after  the  Bantu  the  Negro.  Suppose  that 
primitive  Negro  had  turned  to  the  right 
hand  instead  of  to  the  left,  who  would  be 
the  dominant  race  to-day  ?  Under  different 
conditions,  with  a  temperate  climate  instead 
of  the  enervating  heat  of  the  tropical  sun, 
with  a  soil,  sufficiently  fertile,  but  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  work  upon  it  to  obtain 
any  return,  and  consequently  supplying  the 
very  impetus  to  struggle  which  is  the  first 
essential  to  progress,  there  is  no  calculating 
what  strides  mighf  have  been  made  by  the 
race  that  now  contentedly  lounges  out  a 
lazy  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo 
or  round  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  the  geographical  problem  writ  large ; 
all  geography  is  but  the  projection  of  this 
same  question  upon  various  sections  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Passing  from  this  more  general  view  of 
climatic  influence  to  the  examination  of 
a  particular  country,  the  geographical 
problem  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  its 
physical  structure  and  geographical  position 
nave  influenced  the  activity  and  fortunes 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  is  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  question,  for  note,  it  includes 
the  whole  history  of  the  people  viewed  from 
a  new  standpoint,— it  means  no  less  than 
writing  a  geographical  history  of  the 
nation.  But  it  means  more.  It  means 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  people,  and  the  de^rmination  of  the 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  certain  sections 
of  the  country  as  compared  with  other 
sections ;  it  means  an  examination  into  the 
distribution  of  the  industries,  and  an 
enquiry  into  the  reason  for  such  a  dis- 
tribution ;  it  means  a  complete  and  minute 
investigation  into  the  trade  of  the  nation 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  nations, 
followed  by  an  investigation  into  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which  have 
led  to  certain  results,  favourable  or  un- 
favourable as  the  case  might  be.  It  means, 
in  a  word,  all  that  is  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive term  political  and  commercial 
geography. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  we  have 
consistently  followed  the  course  of  enquiry 
opened  up  to  us  at  the  close  of  our  original 
investigation  into  the  principles  of  physical 
geography,  we  liave  left  very  far  distant 


the  class  of  problems  to  be  met  with  in 
such  a  science  as  geology,  and  have  ap- 
proached rather  an  attitude  resembling  that 
of  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing 
now,  not  with  inert  matter  only,  but  with 
human  movements  and  their  causes  and 
consequences.  One  step  further  will  make 
us  more  than  ever  allied  to  the  historian, 
for  if,  instead  of  restricting  our  attention  to 
one  particular  country,  we  were  to  extend 
our  view  over  all  the  countries  which  make 
up  a  continent, — and  in  this  particular 
connection  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the 
continent  of  Europe, — ^we  would  be  Isd  into 
the  endless  series  of  investigations  com- 
prised under  the  term  historical  geography. 
Historical  geography,  properly  speaking, 
should  not,  though  it  only  too  often  does, 
restrict  itself  to  a  mere  statement  of  the 
variations  of  political  boundaries.  It  ought 
to  have  the  higher  aim  of  determining,  from 
a  geographico-historical  consideration,  the 
causes  why  a  particular  boundary  should 
run  in  a  particular  direction.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  do  with  the  influence  which 
geographical  phenomena  have  upon  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  with  special 
reference  to  state  limitations.  How  ex- 
tensive an  examination  of  this  sort  would 
be  I  will  leave  it  te  any  historian  to  judge. 
It  may  very  possibly  mean  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Europe  on 
the  part  of  the  historians  would  mean  a 
re-reading  of  many  historical  events  and 
movements.  It  might,  indeed,  result  in  a 
re- writing  of  history  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view, — perhaps  not  so  undesirable 
a  thing  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  It  may 
appear  to  some  that  this  is  work  belonging 
to  the  province  of  the  historian  and  not  to 
that  of  the  geographer.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable,  for  while  history 
deals  in  the  main  with  the  influence  of 
thought  and  action  on  human  progress, 
geography  concerns  itself  rather  with  the 
influence  of  natural  phenomena  on  action, 
and  consequently  upon  progre43S.  Even  if 
historians  ought  to  attend  to  these  thingfs 
it  remains  true  they  don't  do  so. 

This  gives  a  wide  enough  field,  surely, 
and  would  afford  ample  opportunities  of 
work  for  the  most  energetic  student  during 
his  University  career.    If  geography  really 
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does  mean  this,  it  seems  to  me  more  than 
futile  to  rest  content  with  the  possibility  of 
the  student's  attending  to  it  after  gradu- 
ation. To  be  able  to  correctly  appreciate 
the  bearing  of  geographical  phenomena 
upon  the  life  of  the  globe  requires  at  once 
an  amount  of  detail  that  demands  the 
closest  attention,  and  a  mind  in  such  a 
state  of  training  as  can  be  arrived  at  only 
after  years  of  study. 

It  will  very  probably  be  asked, — ^**If 
geography  is  developed  alon^  these  lines, 
what  course  of  training  is  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Intermediate  Schools  ? "  It  may  be 
feared' that,  if  these  general  considerations 
were  brought  before  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools,  it  can  only  result  in  giving  them 
very  hazy  notions  of  the  bearings  of  causes 
and  effect.  To  this  I  reply  with  a  similar 
question, — **  What  is  done  now  in  the  case 
of  English  literature  ? "  In  the  schools  the 
boys  read  special  examples  of  literature  of 
graduated  diflSculty,  and,  beginning  from 
the  restricted  area  of  the  particular  text 
book,  become,  by  degrees,  introduced  to  the 
wider  realm  of  literature  contemporary 
with  the  author  that  is  being  studied. 
There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
this  and  the  kind  of  training  that  results 
from  attending  a  series  of  University 
lectures  on  English  literature ;  though, 
when  rightly  considered,  the  University 
lectures  are  but  the  higher  development  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  school  leason. 
From  the  text  book  of  the  school  the 
scholar  passes,  in  the  University,  to  the 
more  extended  region  of  comparative 
criticism,  and  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
capable  does  he  become  of  appreciating  the 
generalisations  of  the  University  lecture. 
But  the  extent  of  his  appreciation  of  these 
generalisations  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  and  accuracy  of  the  detailed  know- 
ledge at  his  command.  In  exactly  the 
same  way,  in  the  case  of  geography,  the 
school  training  would  be  more  or  less  on 
the  lines  of  individual  countries  and  con- 
tinents, and  each  year  would  mean  an 
additional  accumulation  of  facts,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  working  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  influence  of  geographical 
phenomena.  Just  as  in  literature,  the 
University  professor  endeavours  to  give 
his  students  an  extended  view  of  the  vital 


forces  represented  in  literary  thought  and 
form,  so  will  the  geographer  endeavour  to 
co-ordinate  all  the  separate  items  of  know- 
ledge gained  during  school  days,  and  so 
class  them  into  a  general  scheme  as  to 
present  to  his  students  a  complete  mental 
picture  of  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  geographical  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  human  activity  in  the  nations. 
Viewed  in  this  light  it  will,  I  think,  be 
readily  admitted  that  the  school  course, 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  lines, 
forms  an  eminently  suitable  preparation 
for  a  University  course  such  as  I  have 
sketched  out.  Qiven  such  a  University 
course,  we  would  have  a  regulir  un- 
interrupted study  of  geography  from  the 
first  day  of  entering  the  primary  school 
until  the  time  of  leaving  the  University, — 
"  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Have  I  convinced  my  readers  that  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  recognition?  If  so, 
may  I  ask  them  to  do  all  they  can  to 
further  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Geographical  Congress. 
Let  them  proclaim,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  the  merits  of  geography ;  let  them 
shout  it  from  the  housetops  to  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven,  that  to  leave  a  subject 
of  this  extent  without  recognition,  in  spite 
of  that  already  afforded  to  history  and 
Uterature,  engineering  and  mining,  is  to 
act  at  once  with  scant  justice,  and  with  a 
total  disregard  of  all  rules  of  lo^c 

Members  of  the  Senate,  this  question 
has  already  been  once  referred  to  vou 
by  the  University  Court;  you  have  had 
an  official  communication  with  reference 
to  it  from  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society;  you  have  had  under  your  notice 
a  former  statement  with  reference  to  the 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  you 
relegated  to  a  committee,  against  whose 
decision  all  geographers  cannot  but  protest ; 
you  have  had,  or  soon  will  have,  officially 
communicated  to  you,  the  resolution  of 
the  International  Geographical  Congress, 
wherein  you  will  discover  the  opinion  of 
the  world's  most  eminent  geographers  in 
this  matter;  from  all  quarters  you  hear 
appeals  for  the  University  recognition  of 
the  subject  I  would  urge  you,  gentlemen, 
once  again  to  take  it  under  consideration, 
to  deliberately  lay  yourselves  out  to  listen 
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kindly  and  sympathetically  to  all  tliat  can 
be  said  in  its  favour,  to  do  your  utmost  to 
banish  from  ^our  minds  those  prejudices 
of  early  training  which  must,  of  necessity, 
be  more  or  less  present  with  you,  and  then, 
having  fitted  yourselves  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  judge,  decide  once  again  whether 
or  not  any  countenance  should  be  given  to 
this  most  ill-used  subject. 

Members  of  the  Court,  you  have  already 
once  referred  this  matter  to  the  Senate,  but 
I  would  again  bring  it  under  your  personal 
notice.  I  would  remind  you  that  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  University,  there 
can  be  no  representative  of  geography  on 
the  Senate  until  it  is  declared  by  you  to  be 
a  department  for  the  purposes  of  a  degree. 
Consequently  there  is  no  one  at  present  on 
the  Senate  whom  you  might  expect  to  be 
enthusiastically  earnest  in  the  matter. 
Each  one  has  his  own  subject  to  look  after, 
whilst  geographers,  can  advocate  their 
claims  only  from  ,the  outside.  Thus  they 
labour  under  a  grejat  disa  1  vantage,  which 
is  all  th^  more  serious,  inasmuch  as  all 
British  geographers  are  at  one  with  the 
International  Congress,  and  are  all  pleading, 
with     more     or     less     earnestness,     for 


University  recognition.  The  day  is  surely 
approaching  when  the  subject  shall  receive 
due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  every 
British  University,  and  the  present  moment 
is  peculiarly  opportune  for  Wales  to  lead 
the  way.  Let  one  University  take  the 
step,  and  all  the  rest  will  indubitably 
follow  the  lead.  That  is  how  it  has  been 
in  Germany,  where  to-day  the  subject  is 
fully  recognised  in  all  the  chief  universities ; 
that  is  how  it  will  be  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  No  moment  is  so  favourable  for 
taking  such  a  step  as  the  occasion  of 
founding  a  new  university.     Wales,  in  this 

S articular,  occupies  a  unique  position  to- 
ay,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  it 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it  A  hundred 
years  hence  people  will  look  back  and 
wonder  why  you  hesitated.  Members  of 
the  Court,  don't  hesitate;  do  all  you  can 
towards  getting  this  matter  settled  with 
equity  and  justice,  and  so  earn  for  the 
University  of  Wales  the  honourable  title 
of  pioneer  in  modern  geographical  educa- 
tion, and  for  yourselves  the  gratitude  of 
British  geographers  for  all  time. 

[the  end.] 


MYSTICISM. 

"  If  all  the  world  wera  a  pair  of  lovers,  the  differenc3  between  the  mystical  and  the  non-mystical  would  be  at  an  end."— Novali<4. 


"M'QW  while  the  nighVs  sweefc  mystery 
^^  *  Reduces  all  to  thee  and  me, 
And  while  the  stars  repeat  thine  eyes, 
And  glance  familiar  from  the  skies, 
Now  shall  thy  soul  its  magic  know, 
What  sway  hath  love  o'er  human  woe. 

Around  thy  form  the  world  grows  new. 
All  things  thou  dost  with  love  imbue ; 
Thou  still  interpreter  of  earth, 
All  things  in  thee  have  second  birth. 
Thou  wert  my  vorld*s  dark  prophecy. 
And  now  fulfilled  the  dream  I  see. 


The  providence  that  I  ne*er  blessed, 
Complete  in  thee  is  now  confessed. 
From  this  sweet  oasis  I  see 
The  desert  borrow  smiles  from  thee. 
Now,  while  thine  hand  is  laid  in  mine, 
Earth's  waters  dance  to  ruddy  wine. 

Thou  makest  all  the  faiths  of  men. 
In  some  far  off  unsealed  heaven, 
Seem  faithless  when  I  gaze  on  thee. 
And  hold  fruition's  certainty. 
Thine  eyes  reveal  religion's  quest ; 
Of  all  t  Je  creeds  thou  art  the  best. 


A.   Xb.    A* 


<<•> 


OEOGRAPHY. 

The  history  of  nations  is  now  pretty  generally 
read  in  the  light  of  geography,  Mr,  Green  and  Mr. 
Freeman  were  enthusiastic  students  of  geography ; 
€uid,  while  bequeathing  tio  posterity  a  spurious 
patriotism,  they  have  caused  the  rise  of  a  love  for 
geography. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

The  third  of  Marie  Trevelyan's  trilogy  of  books,  — 
*'  The  Land  of  Arthur," — ^has  just  been  published. 
(Hogg,  6s.)  It  is  a  history  of  Wales  to  the 
Tudors.  As  history  it  is  not  trustworthy, 
but  it  is  charmingly  written,  and  very  in- 
teresting. 


SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY    TOKENS    OF    WALES. 
By  B.  D.  BoBERTS,  UoDoheeter. 

^'itk  Uiuttratiom  from  photof/mplia. 

"^0  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  Wales 
-^"  take  an  intereet  in  coin-collecting; 
and  it  is  possible  that  gome,  even  of  those 
who  do  not  themaelves  collect,  will  have 
the  curiosity  to  glance  over  thia  article. 
For  their  exclusive  benefit,  then,  are  given 
a  few  words  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of 
"  tokens." 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I, 
in  1649,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  small 
change  in  this  country, — a  state  of  affairs 
brought  about  by  causes  which  need  not 
be  mentioned  here.  No  remedy  being 
forthcoming  from  the  government  of  the 
day,  private  persons, — chiefly  tradesmen, 
— guilds,  vestries,  and  corporations,  with 
true  British  indepeodence,  determined  to 
remedy  matters  themBeIve.<a,  and  to  that 
end  issued  "  tokens."  These  "  tokens," 
which  were  of  copper  and  brass,  and  much 
smaller  and  thinner  than  the  current  half- 
penny, were  of  the  values  of  a  penny,  half- 
penny, and  farthin?,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
twopence,  one  cunous  feature  being  that 
their  value  did  not  affect  their  size  in  the 
least,  in  foct  some  farthings  may  be 
found  a  good  deal  bigger  than  some  of  the 
pennies.  The  inscriptions  and  devices 
upon  them  were  in  most  ca^es  the  name  of 
the  issuer  and  town,  and  the  arms  ol'  his 
trade,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  he  chose  to 
have.  These  "tokens,"  then,  circulated  in 
their  respective  locuUties,  where  the  lesurv 
was  known,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the 
defaulting  regal  currency. 

So  great  and  general  was  this  want  of 
small  change  that  no  less  than  close  upon 
13,000  distinct  varieties  of  "tokens"  weie 
coined  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  at 
this  time,— one  ■  only  being  known  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  year  1671,  the  government 
announced  an  intention  to  coin  halfpence 
and  farthings ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  pioclaniation  was  declared  forbidding  the 
issue  and  use  of  private  "  tokens,"  and 
measures  were  taken  for  their  suppression, 
which  resulted  in  their  speedy  withdrawal. 

Of  the  18,000  "tokens"  issued  at  this 
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time,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty,  as  far     Fydd    has    not    entirely    obliterated    all 

as  is  known  at  present,  belong  to  Wales,     eentiment  as   regards  the  Wales   of  two 

Ab  it  will  be  impoaaible  to  describe  each     centuries  ago, 

one  in  detail,  a  list  is  given  of  the  towns 

represented,  the  names  and  occupation  of  the  ~     ~ 

issuers.andthedateandvalueof  the"  tokens," 

with  a  few  illostratiouB  taken  from  the  coins 

themselves,  and  such  interesting  particulars 

relating  to  them  aa  are  known  to  me. 

Possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
article,  if  interested  in  their  own  genealogy, 
may  recognise  ancestors  in  the  issuers  of 
these  "  tokens ; "  at  all  events  they  will 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  find  the 
past,  afi  well  as  the  present,  worth  living 
m,  and  in  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  Oymm  ^; 


Aberoonway 

.  .HKNBT  ■  HVGHEa 
.  .BLIZABSTH  ■  IONE8 

.Grocer 

..1663 
.1668 

.Fenny 

Abergavenny 

. .  Waltkb  ■  Davidb 
..Edward  ■Lewis 

.1661 

.1667 

.'■ss^ 

. .  Phillip  '  Moboait 

!Meroer 

.    1667 

. .  Halfpenny 

Abei^^ 

.  .lOHK  •  HVMPHBBTa 

.Ueroer 

..1668 

Bala 

..EOBKKT-THOltAa 

.1667 

Bangor  Fa  nr 

..BlOHiRD  -BOVLTON 

.1667 

Beaumaris 

.  .Bioe  -  Bold 
. .  lomr  ■  Davis 
. .  Ben  -  loNxs  -  loHN  -  Worslky 

..1669 
..1669 

..N.D.t 

.'.  ?" 

..Corporation  'of 

..1670 

..Fartliing 

.  .Thomas  ■  Ivxsom 

'.aiover' 

..1669 

■:^^' 

CaeiW 

.    1668  and  1669 

Caerwys 

.  .Takes  •  Htohes 

..1669 

..Penny 

.  .Thomas  ■  Wyinra 

.Chyrvrgeon 

..1668  and  1669 

.  .  GWYME  ■  Dawe 

..1664 

!!  Farthing 

. .  Anmni-M  ■  HbZLT 

'.Ma-ar 

.  .H.D. 

;;S^^ 

", 

. .  lOHH  •  HVOBES  •  IVHTOS 

.Merter 

.  .  M.D. 

., 

.  .Thomas  ■  Newsham 

(1666 
(1668 

iiHaUpenny 

..loHN- Webb 

.Bope  Boyler 

.1669 

.  .Elizabeth  •  Wiujams 

..1663 

'.;  Farthing 

.Grocrr 

..1669 

.  .Halfpenny 

Carnarvon 

..Ellib  'Iokes 
..Thokas-Kotght 

. ,  OBuftriTU  "  WyNM 

..1664 

.,1667 
.   1669 

Ghepitow 

..Thomas -Davib 

..1671 

..Will,  Davis 

'.MfTrrr 

. . 1670 

!!Fartdng 

.  .BiCUARD  -  MOBOAM 

. . 1670 

:.f*:?' 

\\ 

. ,  SaMVEL  *  UOKOAK 

. . 1670 

,  .Waltke  ■  Moeoam 

(1670 
1672 

::iSC' 

Corwen 

..EOBEHT- WnnfE 

.Mercer 

.1669 

Cowbridg* 

..WiLL'BASSBIT 

.Mercer 

..1669 

..Halfpenny 

Denbigli 

.  .Edwabd  -  Davice 

..1664 

..Pnrny 

..Owen  •Lloyd 

'.Mercer 

.  .Thomas  •  Shaw 

.Olover 

..1666 

HavOTfordweat 

..Will -Batman 

.Mercer 

::iarthiig 

;; 

..Hensy-Boweb 
.  .Tho  .  Bowton 

..Meroer 

■'.1666 
..N.». 

;;iSX' 

", 

..Bioe*  Ionbb 
.  .Ianb  ■  Spabkb 

.1667 

..1667 

::S^' 

Wkan  Uw  o«cii»tlan  !•  printed  In  ttalba.  It  la  loniUI  on  Ui«  Vjken,  othnwlM  It  It  dtdoced  tiom  tti«  v 
"  N.D."— No  data. 
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Haverfordwest 

>i 
Hay 

Holyhead 

>» 
Kidwelly 

f> 
Knighton 


9f 


Uantwit  Major 


}} 


Llangollen 

Llanidloes 

UanrwBt 

Llanyyllin 

Machynlleth 

Mold 


>> 


Monmouth 


Narberth 

Neath 

Northop 

Overton  Madoc 

Pembroke 

Presteign 

PwllheU 

Buthin 

It 

»» 

)> 
Swansea 

Tenby 

— .    »> 
Welshpool 


>> 
I) 


Wrexham 


i> 


XJnoertain 


.Thomas  •  WniicTw 

■ 

..1669 

.Hal^>enny 
.Farthing 

.SDWABD  *  LOBB 

.Mercer 

.N.D. 

.MATTirRW  •  Pakby 

.  Mercer 

. . 1663 

.Hal^enny 

.WHilAM  •  lOKBS 

. . 1669 

>» 

.HvGH' Davis 

. . 1666 

.Penny 

.lOUN 'HALTi 

..N.D. 

>> 

.MOBBIS  •  HOWKTiTi 

..N.D. 

.Farthing 

.Edward  .  Lloyd 

..N.D. 

.Halfpenny 

.  IA3CES  *  Mason 

.  Mercer 

.1668 

»» 

.Iohn'Mabon 

..1668 

>> 

.Tames  •  WooLLEY 

.Grocer 

.N.D. 

.  Farthing 

.Edwabd  *  Madooees 

.Mercer 

.N.D. 

»i 

.Lewis  *  Madocks 

.Grocer 

.N.D. 

»> 

.  Owen  •  Moegan 

.    . 

.  1667 

.Penny 

.Ienkyn  •  Thomas 

.Mercer 

.  1669 

.Halfpenny 

.loHN  •  Davies 

.Mercer 

.  1667 

.  Penny 

.Walter  •  Grii^fithes 

.N.D. 

.Hal^nny 
.Farthing 

.ISACK  •  PVGH 

.1660 

.lOHN  *  BiCHARDSON 

.Grocer 

.  1669 
.1666 

.  P 

.Edward  •  Williams 

.Peni^y 

.  God  •  Save  •  the  •  King 

. . 1661 

.Farthing 

.Richard  *  Ballard 

..1668 

.Halfpenny 

.Edward  •  Bevan 

.N.D. 

•       >» 

.MJCHAELL  *  BOHEWNE 

.  Mercer 

.N.D. 

•  Farthing 

.Thomas  *  Edwards 

,  Mercer 

.1671 

.Halfpenny 
.Farthing. 

.Thomas  *  Morgan 

.Mercer 

.N.D. 

.  Allex  •  Bateman 

.  1667 

.Farthing 

.Thomas  *  Loye 

.  Mercer 

.N.D. 

i> 

.BiOHARD  *  Williams 

.1668 

.  Penny 

.Llmes  *  Owens 

.1667 

.  Halfpenny 

.lOHN'HlNTON 

.1669 

>> 

.  loHN  •  Conway 

.Mercer 

.  1665 

»> 

.losKPH  •  Gbonnovs 

.Grocer 

.N.D. 

»> 

.HVGH  •  HOWKLLS 

.  Mercer 

.N.D. 

f> 

.BiCHABD  *  PrEEOE 

.1666 

.Penny 

.HvGH  •  Lloyd 

. . 1666 

»» 

.William  •  Reynolds 

.Mercer 

.1667 

» 

.BlOHABD  *  GOODEN 

..1664 

.Halfpenny 

.lOHN  •  BaYNHAM 

. . 1664 

•       »> 

.Daytd  •  Vavghan 

,  Mercer 

,.1668 

.Penny 

.Basil 'Wood 

.  Apothecary 

..1666 

•       i> 

.IsAAO  *  After 

..N.D. 

•  Farthing 

.Matthew  •  Davies 

.Mercer 

..1666 

.Halfpenny 
.Farthing 

loHN  •  Saves 

.Mercer 

.1667  and  1668    . 

.Walter  •  Henbrovgh 

.Mercer 

.1669 

.  ? 

.Rioh' Davies 

.  Feltmaker 

. . 1667 

.Halfpenny 

.BioHARD  *  Merger 

..1667 

•       »> 

.HvMPHRY  •  Draper 

..N.D. 

•       »» 

.Thomas  *  Farmer 

.Mercer 

. . 1670 

i» 

.  GhABLES  *  HVMEFREIS 

.N.D. 

.  ? 

.SAMVELL  •  WOOLLASTON 

.•1667 

.  Halfpenny 

.Thomas  *  Baker 

.Mercer 

..N.D, 

•       »i 

.  GEORG  •  BVTTALL 

.Ironmonger 

.1664  and  1668    . 

•       >» 

.Lavrence  •  Cooke 

..1666 

•  Penny 

.  Edwabd  •  Davies 

..1666 

•  Halfpenny 

.loHN  •  Davies 

..1668 

•Penny 

.loHN  •  Hvghbs 
.Robert  •  Iackson 

. . 1666 
..N.D. 

.Halfpenny 
•  Farthing 

.Evan  •  Iones 

..1666 

•  Halfpenny 

.  William  *  Lewis 

. . 1666 

•       >> 

.lOHN  •  Pbbby 

..1667 

•       >i 

.Thomas  •  Platt 

..1666 

•       >f 

.  Owen  •  WnjJAMS 

. . 1666 

•       II 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  abQve  list,  more  were  issued  in  North  Wales  than  in  South 
Wales,  and  of  the  towns  Wrexham  has  the  most 
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It  is  of  coarse  not  surprising  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  towns  an  not  spelt 
the  same  as  uey  are  now ;  but  in  soma 
cases  the  spelling  is  truly  marvellous, — 
notably  Beaumaris,  Caerwyit,  Llanrwst, 
and  Hachynlleth,  which  Are  to  be  found 
under  the  following  disguises, — Bewmabiss, 
Carouse,  IiLasroost,  and  worst  of  all, 
Hathenlefh.  These  httle  inaccuracies, 
tc^ther  with  the  fact  of  the  inscriptions 
being,  without  exception,  in  English,  would 
indicate  that  the  "  tokens "  were  made  in 
England,  as  was  probably  the  case,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Wales  afforded 
opportunities  for  their  manufacture  at  a 
time  when  technical  education  was  not 
included  in  tlie  electoral  mandate. 

All  "the  "  tokens,"  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Thomas  Mason,  of  Brecknock,  are 
round ;  the  exception  referred  to  is 
octagonal. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  relative 
importance  of  some  of  the  towns,  as  shown 
by  their  issue  of  these  "tokens,"  a  com- 
parison not  to  be  treated  with  too  much 
contempt.  Beaumaris  would  seem  to  hare 
been  a  more  important  town  than  either 
Bangor  or  Pwllheli ;  and  in  Flintshire, 
Mold    and  Caerwys  were    apparently  of 
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equal  size  and  importance,  an  equality 
which,  if  hinted  at  in  these  days,  would,  in 
all  probability,  elicit  an  indignant  denial 
from  the  former. 

Such  towns  as  Rhyl,  Colwyn  Bay,  and 
Llandudno,  cannot,  of  course,  be  found 
represented,  for  where  were  they  two 
hundred  years  ago  7 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  I  have 
obtained  much  of  my  information  respecting 


these  "  tokens  "  from  Boyne's  "  Trade 
Tokens,"  edited  by  O.  C.  Williamson,  which 
is  the  most  comprehensive  wort  on  the 
subject.  But  some  of  the  illustrations  are 
DOW  published  for  the  Srst  time. 

The  majority  of  the  coins  from  which 
the  illustrations  have  been  taken  were 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  coins  belonging 
to  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution  in 
March  last. 


"  "Hie  Kewport  Elatedd/od  mlsht  well 

luase- Tbo  Elstoddfod  oag^ 

>t  the  WelBh-BpeaUne.  parla  ol  Wales 

in  Dyer."— Editor's  Not"  "■■-—  "— * 


IS     IT      PEACE!" 

step  further  and  aUow  the  hards  t 
In,  .1  v^__< .  ... ..„,  ._,__._ 

Walks.  September,  le 

By  Joints  OF  WALFa. 


a  Heory  Vaughan  or  a 


BUT  what  will  the  bckrds  of  the  gorsedd  say, 
Ad   they   ait  in   their   chairs   and   don  their 

Will  a  welooming  smile  o'er  tbeir  faces  play, 
Or  difBdence  meet  with  their  awful  frowns  T 

Bererend,  too, — as  the  most  of  them  be, — 
Will  they  m^ake  room  for  a  yonth  like  me  ? 

Will  they  say  onto  me,  as  I  then  draw  near, — 
"  Ere  thou  enter  here  we  most  take  thy  size, 

Gome,  tell  us  truly,  bast  tbon  the  fear 

Of  Dafydd  ap  Edmwnt  before  thine  eyes  P 

His  intricate  measures  dost  thou  well  know  F 
Thy  skUl  in  awdl  and  pryddest  show. 

"  And  of  what  doth  thy  soul  delight  to  sing  ? 

Is  it  deeds  of  daring  or  lays  of  love  P 
Are  thine  snob  words  as  sfaul,  eohoinft,  ring 

Throng  earth  b^w  and  the  beavens  above  P 
Hast  of  Helicon  drunk,  on  Parnassus  sat, 

Host  a  bardic  name,— for  there's  much  in  that  P 

"  Taliesin's  prophecy  thou  hast  heard, 

'  Ell  hiaith  a  gadwant,'  let  come  what  may  I 
And,  tibanks  to  our  awen  and  bardic  word. 


'lis  the  language  of  song  to  this  very  day  ! 
k>,  ere  with  honours  thy  breast  we  de<^. 
Let  us  h^ar  the  music  of  A.  B.  C. 

"  With  the  Bard  of  Tradition  now  take  thy  seat, 
The  barpatrings  strike  with  a  minstrel  hand. 

And  call  forth  their  sounds,  divinely  sweet. 
The  undying  airs  of  an  ancient  Ismd, 

Dash  off  an  impromptu  englyn  then. 
With  the  hesitant  Modem's  idle  pen." 

Will  they  scorn  as  I  t«ll,  to  my  sorrow  and  shame, 
That  AbEdmwnt'amMurau  I  never  have  learned, 

That  in  awdl  and  pryddest  I  seek  not  fame, 
And  ne'er  in  my  lUe  have  an  englyn  turned  F 

Will  it  prove  a  passport,  or  rouse  their  ire, 
To  stammer  of  Vaughan  and  forgotten  Dyer  F 

Will  they  crown  me  then  wili  a  loud  acclaim  ? 

Shall  my  form  in  Druidio  robes  be  dreat  F 
Will  tbey  thundering  shout  toy  humble  name  F 

Will  the  nations  know  me  a  bard  confest  F 
Will  the  naked  sword  be  up-lifted  high  P 

When  I  cr?  "  Uit  Pewef"  will  they  "Peace!" 
reply  P 
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VII. — FIRE  AND  OTHER  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  OF  DENBIGHSHIRE  AND  FLINTSHIRE. 

By  John  E.  Thomas,  C.E.,  Wrexham. 


FIRE-CLAY  deposits  are  invariably 
associated  with  the  coal  measures. 
They  are  sometimes  called  "  under-clay," 
because  the  clay  lies  in  beds  under  the  coal 
seama  This  clay  is  usually  tenacious,  and 
more  or  less  bituminous,  and  almost  always 
interpenetrated  by  stigmaria  root&  Every 
seam  of  coal,  however,  has  not  an  under- 
day  ;  but  where  it  exists,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  ancient  soil  or  mud  on  which  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal-bed  flourished.  Fire 
clay  is  capable  of  resisting  the  strongest 
custion  of  heat,  a  property  it  acquires  from 
its  freedom  from  alkaline  earths,  such  as 
soda,  potash,  and  lime. 

The  late  Professor  Beckett,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, at  one  time  mineral  agent  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Hawarden  estate,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  at  Wrexham  in  1865, 
specially  refers  to  fire-clay ;  and  in  those 
days  this  material  had  not  been  adapted  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  ware  to  the 
extent  it  is  now.  He  said, — "It  affords 
one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  divine 
providence  and  forethought  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  of  this  earthy  dull 
looking  mineral,  in  affording  so  perfect  a 
medium  of  resistance  to  the  otherwise 
destructive  tendency  of  our  bright  coal 
fires,  even  in  their  greatest  intensity,  when 
used  in  mills  and  forges,  blast  furnaces, 
and  glass  houses.  In  all  these  important 
works,  as  well  as  for  crucibles  used  in  the 
reduction  of  other  metals,  the  converted 
fire-clay  is  perfectly  indispensable." 

Since  Professor  Beckett  uttered  these 
words,  several  Public  Health  Acts  have 
been  passed,  and  this  has  been  the  means 
of  developing  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
fire-clay  industries,  and  especially  so  in  the 
Denbighshire  coal  field  and  the  important 
district  of  Buckley  in  Flintshire.  The 
following  remarks  of  the  same  author  show 
how  circumstances  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  requirement  of  the  times  we 
now  live  in, — "  I  have  that  full  confidence 
in  human  ingenuity  and  progressive  skill, 


directed  by  Almighty  aid,  that  wherever 
the  great  stores  of  nature  may  be  deposited, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  will  and  the 
power  to  exhume  will  spring  up  with  man's 
necessity."  And  marvellously  true  this 
has  proved  to  be  in  this  instance,  as  the 
necessity  for  the  multifarious  sanitary 
applianceB  has  grown  apace  since  about 
1872,  and  sewage  pipes  and  other  sanitary 
ware  are  now  required  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all 
over  the  civilised  world. 

All  the  fire-clay  works  of  Denbighshire 
are  situated  near  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  many  of  them, — such  as 
Trefynant,  Penbedw,  Delph,  and  Llwyn- 
einion, — have  been  established  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century ;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years  that  the  industry 
has  made  such  great  progress,  and  that  so 
many  works  have  been  established  alons^ 
the  line  of  country  where  the  supply  (S 
fire-clay  is  so  plentiful. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  terra  cotta  works, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards  may  be  said  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  industry  also.  His  fire-clay 
works  are  at  Trefynant,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yale  of  Llangollen,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal 
and  Great  Western  Railway.  The  clay  is 
obtained  from  pits  formerly  sunk  for  the 
sake  of  the  coal;  but,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  there  is  usually  a  layer  of  a  few  feet 
of  fire-clay  associated  with  these  coal  seams. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  Tre^noiant,  and  on 
the  confines  of  Cefn  Mawr,  are  the  Plas- 
kynaston  Potteries,  very  old  works,  now 
very  much  improved  with  all  modem 
appliances,  also  carried  on  by  Mr.  Edwarda 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  named, 
there  are  the  fire-clay  works  at  Rhos 
Llannerch  Rugog,  established  twelve  years 
ago  for  the  manufacture  of  glazed  and 
enamelled  bricks.  These  goods  have  been 
received  with  marked  approval,  and  are 
found  equal  in  quality  to  the  very  best 
manufactured. 
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The  tesselated  tile  department  is  highly 
interesting.  Mr.  Edwards  has  added  many 
new  designs,  and  particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  high-class  ruby  lustre  and 
Anglo-Persian  tiles  that  are  now  being 
manufactured,  and  also  to  the  glazed  fire- 
places, which,  from  their  clean  and  cheerful 
appearance,  and  really  moderate  cost,  are 
gradually  superseding  all  others. 

Referring  to  the  various  works  of  the 
clay  industries  carried  on  by  Mr.  Edwards 
in  the  Ruabon  parish  and  district,  they 
cover  together  about  thirty  acres  of  land. 
The  several  machines  for  working  the 
different  clays  are  capable  of  turning  out 
2,000,000  of  goods  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  per  month,  and  they  have  been 
specially  designed  for  these  works,  are 
of  unusual  strength,  the  lighter  forms  of 
machinery  generally  in  use  having  been 
found  totally  unequal  to  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  different  kinds  of  clay.  The 
machinery  is  driven  by  sixteen  engines  of 
various  sizes,  with  an  aggregate  power  of 
upwards  of  five  hundred  horse.  The  kilns 
and  ovens  number  over  eighty,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  used  amounts  to  about 
three  thousand  tons  per  month. 

About  a  mile  north  from  Trefynant  are 
the  important  fire-clay  works  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bowers,  of  Chester,  called  Penbedw  works. 
These  are  among  the  oldest  in  the 
district,  and  do  a  large  trade,  more 
particularly  in    sanitary  goods,  with   all 

Earts  of  the  kingdom.     They  are  connected 
y  a  small  branch  line  with  the  Vale  of 
Llangollen  Railway  (G.W.R.) 

Half  a  mile  north  from  Penbedw  are  the 
Delph  works,  established  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Seacombe,  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Wyndham. 
These  works  are  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  main  line  by  means  of  the  Plas- 
itiadoc  branch ;  and  still  a  little  further 
north  are  the  Plas-yn-Wern  brickworks, 
established  by  the  late  Mr.  Whalley,  and 
now  carried  on  by  the  Wynnstay  Colliery 
Company. 

The  class  of  goods  manufactured  at  the 
above  works  are  numerous  and  important, 
each  firm  doing  their  best  to  produce  the 
best  and  cheapest  article.  All  kinds  of 
bricks  and  tiles  are  produced,  glazed  drain 
pipes  of  every  size  and  form,  junctions, 
bends,  syphons,  channels,  valve  and  closet 


traps,  street  and  yard  gullies,  closet  pans 
and  traps,  all  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

In  the  Rhos  district  there  are  the  im- 
portant Pant  works,  established  by  the 
indomitable  Mr.  H.  Dennis,  where  glazed 
.bricks  and  encaustic  tiles  are  manufactured. 
And  quite  recently  new  works  have  been 
opened  at  Llwyneinion,  upon  a  very  fine 
bed  of  superior  fire-clay,  which  are  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Powell,  of  Ewloe, 
Buckley,  who  have  a  long  lease  from  the 
owner  of  Llannerch  Rugog  Hall  estate,  Mr. 
Rooper.  The  lessees,  who  are  well-known 
manufacturers,  are  only  just  developing 
these  works ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 
and  the  articles  produced,  that  they  will 
become  of  great  importance  ere  long. 

From  Trefynant  to  Llwyneinion,  a 
distaxLce  of  five  miles,  the  works  I  have 
named  are  situated  almost  in  a  direct  line 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  coalfield,  and  the 
clay  is  got  from  old  coal  pits,  which  in 
years  now  long  gone  by  became  closed,  or, 
rather,  disused,  as  the  more  important  and 
paying  collieries  to  the  eastwards  became 
developed.  Our  forefathers,  now  nearly  a 
century  back,  bored  for  and  worked  the 
coal  along  this  line  of  outcrop,  and  they 
threw  the  fire-clay  into  heaps,  as  so  much 
waste,  little  thinking  that  in  so  many 
years  after  this  clay  should  become  so  use- 
ful and  indispensable  to  the  industries  of 
the  whole  world. 

The  same  clay  appears  at  the  Vron  and 
Brymbo  collieries,and  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  used  inthedistrict. 

A  little  from  Brymbo,  in  the  romantic 
Ffrith  valley,  new  works  have  recently 
been  established.  There  is  here,  un- 
doubtedly, a  fine  deposit  of  excellent  fire- 
clay, and  it  seems  to  be  heaped  up  in  much 
greater  thickness  than  it  is  found  to  the 
south.  Whether  this  is  due  to  its  proximity 
to  the  Bala  fault  or  not  is  a  question. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  so. 

This  valley  divides  the  counties  of  Flint 
and  Denbigh  here,  geologically  as  well  as 
geographically,  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  Flintshire  axea  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Denbighshire,  very  different  as 
regards  its  mineral  products,  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  surface  and  with  regard 
to  each  other. 
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We  therefore  consider  the  clay  industries 
of  the  Buckley  district  as  distinct  and 
peculiar.  They  are  also  much  older  than 
those  we  have  considered,  many  of  them 
having  been  worked  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  clays  of  this  district  are  chiefly  from 
open  workings,  and  not  from  collieries, 
although  there  are  some  from  the  latter. 
The  beds  of  coal  and  clay  are  upon  the 
surface,  or  nearly  so,  over  a  very  lar^e 
area, — the  whole  of  Buckley  mountain 
down  into  the  Northop  valley.  If  we 
examine  the  open  workings,  —  huge  ex- 
cavations as  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
various  works, — it  will  at  once  strike  us 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  matter  has 
been  removed,  and  yet  there  are  no  refuse 
heaps  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  fact  is 
that  the  whole  ground  dug  into  is  one  mass 
of  clay  beds,  which  are  of  variegated 
colours,  from  a  dark  yellow  to  a  dark  blue, 
the  latter  being  the  lowest,  and  that  all 
this  mass  is  available  and  used  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  articles  produced  at  these 
works  The  blue  clay,  being  the  lowest,  is 
the  most  valuable.  These  open  workings, 
yawning  pits,  vary  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
leet  in  depth,  ana  are  worked  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  open  quarries  of  North 
Wales  are.  There  is  some  clay  from  the 
collieries,  but  the  quantity  is  not  great. 
The  average  value  of  this  clay  is  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2a  per  ton  upon  the  works.  The 
quantity  is  almost  unlimited,  and  it  is  well 
wat  a  commodity  of  so  useful  a  nature  can 
be  procured  at  so  small  a  price.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  remarked,  in  referring  to  these 
clay  beds, — "  North  Wales  is  capaole  of  the 
production  of  a  vast  bulk  of  material  which 
is  of  the  smallest  value  in  the  market. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  out  of  this 
material,  goods  are  manufactured  that  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  social,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  well-being  of  the 
community,  and,  owing  to  cheap  and  easy 
locomotion,  can  be  distributed  over  all  the 
world ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  case." 

Buckley  Mountain  is  the  name  of  this 
populous  part  of  Flintshire,  numbering 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
of  whom  depend  upon  this  and  kindred 
industries.  Why  the  term  "mountain" 
should  have  been  applied  to  a  district  the 


highest  part  of  which  is  not  more  than 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  seems 
strange  in  a  land  like  Wales,  with 
mountains  towering  some  thousands  of  feet 
high,  and  not  very  far  from  here ;  but  as  if 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  huge  chimney 
stacks  are  built  at  all  the  works,  some  of 
them  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  these 
are  dotted  all  over  the  district,  and  can  be 
seen  for  many  many  miles  away, — ^from 
the  far  plains  of  Cheshire,  and  southward 
from  Salop,  as  well  as  from  the  Clwydian 
range. 

The  oldest  industry  is  the  pottery  manu- 
facture, and  who  among  the  hill  farms 
of  Wales  has  not  heard  of  Buckley  pans 
for  storing  butter?  The  clays  used  for 
this  purpose  are  more  from  the  surface 
than  in  the  pits  I  have  named. 

The  following  are  the  works  and  the 
goods  made, — 

1.  Messrs,  Jones  <fc  Oarrard  of  Ewloe  Qreen 
Potteries.  Pans,  pan  mugs  for  domestic  uae, 
ornamental  chimney  tops,  flower  vases,  pois,  &c 

2.  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Powell  <fe  Co,,  Ewloe,  The 
same  kind  of  goods  as  above.  But  they  are  made 
by  machinery  very  ingeniously  devised,  and  not  by 
hand  as  in  other  works. 

3.  Mr,  Henry  Hayes,  of  Old  Ewloe  Pottery, 
Pans,  pan  mugs,  and  domestic  articles  genendly. 
Ornamental  flower  vases,  pots,  &c. 

4.  Mr,  John  Taylor  of  AUtamy,    The  same. 

5.  Mr,  Moses  Sharratt,  Buckley,  The  oldest  firm 
in  the  district.  Pans,  pan  mugs,  ornamental 
flower  pots,  vases,  &c. 

The  goods  from  these  various  works  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Wales  and  England. 
Welsh  farmers,  from  even  the  slopes  of 
"Yr  Eryri,"  invariably  called  at  these 
works,  and  took  their  loads  back  with 
them  to  their  mountain  homes.  Hawkers 
now  purchase  largely  and  travel  across  the 
country,  retailing  here  and  there ;  and 
large  consignments  are  now  sent  by  rail 
as  well  as  by  sea 

The  chief  industry  is  at  the  thirteen 
works  that  may  be  said  to  be  almost  con- 
tiguous, extending  from  the  Buckley 
summit  down  towards  the  Dee  estuary,  in  a 
line  with  the  Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's 
Quay  Railway,  which  passes  through  each 
or  has  a  short  branch  in  connection. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
works,  and  their  chief  production, — 

1.  William  Hancock  &  Co,  Situate  near  the 
summit.    They  produce  excellent  .blue  and  other 
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2.  Sandi/crq/t  Brick.  Tile,  *  Collierij  Co.  Sitnate 
also  sear  the  summit.  They  manufctottire  white 
brick,  and  also  what  are  termed  "  common  or 
brindle  fire  brick  "  from  claj^  near  tbe  surface,  and 
other  goods  of  excelleut  quality. 

3.  Mount  Pleaaant  Bride  <fc  Collier!/  C'o-  Situate 
further  north,  and  of  reoent  origin.  The  clay  here 
lued  is  from  the  coal  pit,  and  some  very  fine 
pressed  bricks  are  produced  here,  equal  to  any  that 
con  be  produced. 

4.  B.  Aahbm  <6  Co.'s  Britk  Workt.  One  of  the 
oldest  works,  and  manufacture  Himilar  goods,  aawell 
ae  socket  glazed  drain  pipes  for  sanitary  purposes. 

3.  C.  Damdton  &  Co.'s  Old  Ewloe  Bride  Workt. 
Make  superior  blue  bricks,  tiles  and  blocks,  also 
special  manufacture  as  required  according  to 
drawings. 

6.  CalheraUJ:Co.'>BrickW(yrk*.  These  are  very 
old  works,  and  noted  for  their  manufactures ; 
generally  of  the  same  class  as  others. 

T.  Buckley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Here  also  we  have 
excellent  goods,  especially  socket  glazed  pipes  and 
other  sanitary  requiremente. 

8.  Ewloe  Bam  Brick  Wc/rks,  Jbc.  A  variety  of 
goods  produced  here,  including  bricks  of  various 
qualities,  tiles  of  different  sizes  and  for  various 
purposes,  particularly  used  at  the  chemical  works 
of  Widaes,  and  other  places. 

9.  Baddey  Collieriea  Co.     The  same. 

10.  NoHh  and  South  Buckley  Bock  Bride  Co. 
Similar  ware  produced  here. 

11.  E.  Parry  A  Son'e  Work»,  Ewloe.    Fire-brick 


and  tile  manufacturers  ;  both  bricks  and  tiles  made 
to  any  pattern  and  design ;  also  gutter  blocks, 
ridge  tales  and  crestings,  copings,  garden  tUes,  dish 
tiles,  in  fact  any  ware  acceding  to  design  and 
order.  The  clay  pit  or  open  quarry  here  saowg  a 
fine  section,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Ewloe  Bam  Brick 
Works,  the  blue  day  at  the  bottom  being  of  very 
superior  quality.  The  ware  mode  from  the  clay  at 
these  and  adjoining  works  are  said  to  be  the  best 
possible  in  resisting  acids,  and  are  therefore,  most 
necessary  and  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  chemical 

12.  Casae  Fire  Brick  &  TiU  Co.,  Norihop.  These 
works  are  the  last  of  the  series,  and  the  northern- 
most. And  the  same  kind  of  arddes  are  made 
here. 

13.  Aston  Sail  Colliery  <t  Brick  Co.  Situate 
nearer  Hawarden.  The  goods  here  are  alt  made 
from  the  clay  raised  with  the  coal  which  is  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality.  The  pressed  bricks  and 
other  goods  are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  best  that 
can  be  made,  and  high  prices  are  obtained  for  them 
in  all  markets. 

With  the  exception  o£  Aston  Hall,  the 
produce  of  the  works  go  to  Connah's  Quay, 
and  are  there  ahipped  to  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Some,  of  course,  are  sent  inland 
by  the  railway  compauiea  When  trade  is 
brisk,  it  is  estimated  that  about  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum  are  sent 
away. 


CUCKOO. 
From  the  Welsh  of  Ellen  Huoees,  Brynengan. 


MY  deep  had  fled,  and  I  lay  in  wait 
For  an  angel  fair  from  heaven's  gate. 
To  whisper  the  solace  no  fear  can  bate. 
When  above  my  head  there  rose  ere  long 
In  dear  notes  Oie  sweetest  song, — 
Cuckoo,  cackoo. 

What  was  it  saddened  thee  ?    Why  the  unrest  P 

Thy  song  came  as  if  from  a  frightened  breast. 

like  an  arrow  it«  pain  to  my  heart  did  go. 

It  pierced  straight  to  my  hidden  woe, 

And  forced  some  prisoned  tears  to  flow, — 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo. 

When  thy  dav  is  oe'r  of  tender  song 
That  cheers  tne  hearts  of  a  countless  throng, 
What  is  thy  guerdon,  when  night  doth  fall  ? 


Is  a  pang,  is  disappointment  all  ? 
Tell  me  the  secret  that  hides  in  the  coll 
Of  thy  sweet  and  sad  "  cttckoo." 

I  have  heard  that  thou,  too,  art  angry  at  times. 

That  the  sweetest  songs  from  the  greenest  limes 

Are  not  always  mode  up  of  love's  own  rhymes ! 

Well,  blessed  art  thou  that  dost  pour  out  thy  harm 

In  innocent  song,  all  full  of  charm, — 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo. 

I  would  that  I,  too,  like  thee  might  be 

In  every  ill  that  betddeth  me  1 
When  in  my  breast  the  blaze  is  strong 
And  faith  is  almost  burnt  up  by  wrong. 
May  I  never  do  worse  than  weep  a  uny  I 
Cuckoo,  cudeoo. 


QUERIES. 

LXXiz.— What  is  mead  P    Is  it  &  tabulouB  drink  ? 

Did  aujbodj  ever  drinlc  it,  except  in  imoginatjon  ? 

Liverpool.  O.  B, 

Lixx.  DYEK'a  i^/ww,  —  The  following  lioee 
occur  near  the  end  of  Book  I.  of  Dyer's  Fleere.  and 
.  RTe  described  in  the  Argument  as  a  custom  it,  ]Falet 
of  tprittMing  the  river$  with  floivert  at  sheep 
ebearisg. 

"He  Baid:  'With  li^ht  fantaatio  toe,  thenymphg 
Thither  assembled,  thither  every  swain  ; 
And  o'er  tbe  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets,  and  pinks, 
Mixed  with  the  gmens  of  bumet,  mint,  and  thyme, 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 

Such  custom  holds  along  th'  iniKuous  vales, 
From  Wrealdn's  brow  to  rooky  Dolvoryn, 
Sftbrina's  early  haunt." 

Was   this   custom   general  in  Wales,  arc  there 
other  references  to  it,  and  what  was  its  origin  ? 
Br'wtn. 

LIXXI. — In  Myers'  "  Life  of  Wordsworth  " 
(English  Men  of  Letters  series,  p.  ]S5),  we  read 
that  the  poet  made,  "in  1824,  a  tour  in  North 
Wales,  where  his  sonnet  to  the  torrent  at  Devil's 
Bridge  recalls  the  Swiss  scenery,  £c." 

(a)  Does  the  author  not  mean  Devil's  Bridge  in 
South  Wales  F 


LZXZJI. — I  have  seen  it  stated  that  James  I. 
Bubstdtnied  a  unicorn,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland,  for  the  red  dragon  of 
Wales,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Henry  VII. 
Will  anyone  give  me  a  little  more  information 
about  the  "  arms  P  " 

LXXXIII.— Will  any  of  your  readers  be  so  good 
as  to  name  the  places  in  Cardiganshire  where 
Henry  Tudor  stayed  at  on  his  way  from  Milford 
Haven  to  Bosworth  Field  F 

LSXXIV. — Hazlitt  seems  to  have  visited  the  Tale 
of  Llangollen.  It  was  at  a  Llangollen  inn  that 
he  wrote  the  New  Heloiae.  Are  there  any  traces  of 
the  old  inn,  and  any  traditions  of  the  essayist's 
visit? 

XXXXV.  ^  "  Shewn- while,"  —  a  spirit-woman 
that  haunts  one  of  the  Monmouthshire  mountains, 
and  misleads  those  who  attempt  to  cross  it.  Who 
can  tell  us  more  about  this  f 

LXXXTI, — Sixteen  years  ago  (January  3,  1880), 
Mr.  Wynne,  of  Peniarth.  contributed  a  very  quaint 
paragraph  to  Notes  and  Queriee,  in  which  appears 
the  following  specimen  cf  two  versions  of  an  early 
English  poem  to  the  Yirgin.  written  by  a  Welsh 
scnbe, — 


O  michti  ladi 

our  leding  to  haf 

at  hefn  owr  abdding 

ynto  ddei  fFest  euerlasting 

i  set  a  braynts  ws  to  bring. 

Tw  wan  ddys  wyth  blyss  dde  blessing  of  God 

{For  ywr  good  abering 

hwier  yw  bynn  (for  ywr  wyiming 

syns  kwin  and  ywr  synn  is  king. 
O  miffhty  ladle  our  leading  to  hane  at  heauen  our 

abiding 
vnto  the  feast  everlasting 
is  sette  a  branch  us  to  bring 
Ton  wanne  this  with  blisse  the  blessing  of  God  for 

your  good  abeaiing 
Where  you  been  for  your  winning 
Since  queene  and  yo'jr  sonne  is  king. 

In  the  former  vemon,  the  transcriber  has  dearly 
adopted  Welsh  orthography.  The  poem  is 
attributed  to  levan  ap  Bhyddorch  ap  levan  Lloj'd, 
a  bard  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  or. 
perhaps,  to  levan  ap  Hywel  Swrdwal,  who  lived 
Iai«r  in  the  same  century. 

The  above  is  Binpfularly  interesting.  Are  there 
other  illuatrationB  obtainable,  similar  to  the  above, 
in  which  a  scribe  has  used  Welsh  orthography  in 
copying  an  Elnglish  workF  D.  S. 

REPLIES. 
74.  Robert  Owen,  42,  Broad  Street.  Welshpool, 
tells  me  he  has  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  the 
princes  of  Powis.  Mr.  Owen  kindly  expresses  his 
willingness  to  send  the  list  to  Cymro  (Kidder- 
minster) ,  on  receipt  of  his  address. 

76.  The  works  of  most  of  these  poets,  with  tho 
notable  exception  of  those  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym, 
are  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest.  The  greater  part 
has  been  published  in  the  Myvyrian  Arrhifology  of 
Wales.  Of  the  two  Rhys  Goohs,  much  of  the  work 
of  the  Glamorganshire  Rhys  is  printed  in  tlie 
volume  of  lolo  M83,  Of  these  poets,  only  two,  as 
far  as  I  know,  have  had  their  works  collected  and 
printed, ^ — Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and  Lewis  Glyn 
Cothi.     Dr,  W.  O.  Pughe  published  the  works  of 


Dafydd    ah    Gwilym,    and    the    edition   was   t 

Eibli^ed  by  Mr.  Foulkes,  of  18,  Brunswick  Stre-    . 
iverpool,  from  whom  the  volume  can  be  obtained 


for  10s.  6d.  The  edition  is  very  imcritical,  and 
sadly  wants  re-editing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans  has  the  work  in  hand. 
Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
edited  by  loan-  Tegid,  by  W.  Rees,  of  Llandovery, 
I  believe ;  but  I  have  not  fbe  edition  by  me.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans  will  also 
give  us  an  edition  of  Guto'r  Glyn.  Specimens 
from  the  works  of  these  poets  may  be  found  in 
Garrheait'on  Beirdd  Cymru  (ed.  Cynddelw  ;  pub- 
lished by  H.  Humphreys,  Carnarvon,  3s.  6d.),  and 
in  the  volumes  of  Cymru. 


EoLwre  Ziuur. 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  BANGOR  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


WE  intigt  be  on  our  gatoA  agaimst  taUng 
NoDDonformiHt  records  as  the  0DI7  matorial 
of  our  histoiy  during  the  last  oentary-  Much 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  politioid,  social, 
reugioQS,  and  economic  couditioii  of  the  country 
from  TBgb7  boobs,  reports  of  rural  deana,  accounts 
of  episcopal  TiaitafiotiB,  and  such  Bources.  To 
begin  with,  I  give  the  answers  given  by  clergymen 
in  tlie  bishopric  of  Bangor  to  the  foUowing  four 
qoestions,  fauided  in  at  the  episcopal  Tisitation  of 
1776,— 

1.  What  number  of  communicants  have  yon, 
generally,  in  yoor  parish  ?  In  particular,  what 
was  the  number  which  oommnnicated  at  Easter 
last  P    Was  it  greater  or  less  than  usual  f 

2.  Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish  or 
ohapelry  who  are  Fapiato,  or  reputed  to  be  such  t 


Have  they  any  priest,  or  any  place  there  where 
tfaey  assemble  for  divine  worship  P 

3.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptdflts,  or  Quakers  in  your  parish  or 
ohapelry  f  And  of  what  rank  P  Are  there  any 
other  places  made  use  of  for  divine  worship  than 
such  as  are  used  by  the  above  mentioned  sects  P 
What  are  the  names  of  their  teachers ;  and  are 
they,  and  the  houses  wherein  they  assemble, 
licensed  as  the  law  directs  P  Is  their  number 
greater  or  less  of  late  years  than  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  yonr  observation,  and  by  what  means  P 

4.  Are  there  any  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists in  your  parish  or  chapelry  f  How  many  are 
there,  and  who  are  their  teachers  P  Do  their 
number  increase  or  decrease,  and  to  what  do  yon 
impute  the  alteration  P 


DEANERY    OP    LLIPON    AND    TALEBOLION. 

HOLYHEAD.  4.  There   are   about   a  dozen,  who  are 

1.  From  forty  to  sixty.     The  number  of  reputed  to  be  Methodists,  in   the   pariah, 

communicants  last  Easter  was  about  four  whose  teachers  are  strollers.  Their  numbers, 

hundred.     It  was  greater  than  the  Easter  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  neither 

preceding.  increased    nor  decreased  for  some  years 

2, 3.  No.  past.                              John  Bulkeley. 

4.  I  do  not  know  their  number.     Their  

teachers  are  strangers,   who    occasionally  LLANDRYGARN. 

come  here  to  instruct  them.      I  do  not  1,  In  general,  the  number  of  communi- 

know  whether  their  number  increases  or  cants  is  about  fifty,  but  at  Easier    the 

diminishes.             William  Williams,  number  is  greater.     Last  E^ter  I  had  one 

Auistant  Curate  of  Holyhead.  hundred  and  forty,  which  was  the  same  as 

_    _    ,                   „        u  '  i      -     i_       _  2.  There  are  neither  Papists,  or  persons 

1.  I    have  ,™»\ly  .bout  ninety  com-  „pnted  to  be  such,  in  my  ^piBh. 

mumcanta,  and  on  Easter  day  last  about  %  ^^^  ^  ™ith.r  pj^hvteri., 

two  hundred  and  twenty,  a  greater  number 


than  usual. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  nor  any  reputed 
to  be  such,  in  the  panah. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  within  the 
paiish. 


3.  There  are  neither  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents, Anabaptists,  nor  Quakers  in 
this  parish. 

4.  There  are  none  in  my  parish  that  call 
themselves  Methodists ;  all  my  parishioners 
attend  divine  service  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament,  hut,  in  the  evening,  they  will  go 
to  hear  any  itinerant  field  preacher. 

Robert  Bulkeley. 
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BEDWROG. 

1.  In  general,  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  from  forty  to  fifty,  but  at 
Easter  the  number  is  greater.  Last  Easter 
I  had  about  one  hundred  communicants, 
which  was  greater  than  usual 

2.  There  are  neither  Papists,  nor  persons 
reputed  to  be  such,  in  my  parish. 

3.  There  are  neither  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents, Anabaptists,  nor  Quakers  in 
my  parish. 

4.  There  are  none  in  my  parish  that  call 
themselves  Methodists ;  all  my  parishioners 
attend  divine  service  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament.  Robert  Bulegley. 


Rhoscolyn. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty,  which  was  the  number  I  had  at 
Easter;  the  communicants  rather  increase. 

2,  3,  4.  There  are  none. 

William  Griffith. 


LLANFAIR  YN  NEUBWLL. 

1.  There  are  about  forty,  which  was  the 
number  at  Easter.  They  are  rather  in- 
creasing. 

2,  3.  There  are  none. 

4.  The  number  of  Methodists  I  cannot 
ascertain.  They  have  some  itinerant 
teachers,  which  generally  come  from  South 
Wales.  When  there  are  none,  their  place 
is  supplied  by  two  or  three  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  do  not  think  that  they 
increase.         William  Griffith,  RtcUrr. 


LLANFIHANGEL  YN   NHOWYN. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  forty, 
which  was  the  number  at  Easter  last ;  they 
rather  increasa 

2,  3.  There  are  none. 

4.  The  number  of  Methodists  I  cannot 
ascertain.  They  have  some  itinerant 
teachers  which  generally  come  from  South 
Wales.  When  fliere  are  none,  their  place 
is  supplied  by  two  or  three  from  the 
neighbourhood.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
increase.         William  Griffith,  Red&r. 


llanbeulan. 
1.  The  number  of  communicants  on  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  day  last    were   from 
seven  to  eight   score,  which    number    is 


about  the  average,  one  year  with  another, 
as  well  as  I  can  learn. 

2.  There  are  none,  nor  any  reputed  such. 

3.  There  are  none. 

4.  There  are  very  few  in  this  parish 
that  at  all  frequent  the  meetings  of  the 
itinerant  teachers  that  go  about  the 
country.  H.  Wynne  Jones, 

Curate  of  Llanbeulan. 

llechylched. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  at 
Easter  last  was  about  six  score,  which 
number  is  about  the  average,  one  year  with 
another. 

2.  There  are  none,  nor  any  reputed  such. 

3.  There  are  none. 

4  There  are  few,  or  none,  in  this  psorish 
that  at  all  frequent  the  meetings  of  the 
itinerant  teachers  that  go  about  the 
country,  but  they  all  attend  divine  service 
when  performed.       H.  Wynne  Jones, 

Curaie  of  Llechylched. 
CEIRCHIOG. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  at 
Easter  last  was  sixty  five,  which  is  the 
average,  one  year  with  another,  as  well  As 
I  could  learn. 

2.  There  are  no  Papists,  nor  any  reputed 
such. 

3.  There  are  none. 

4.  There  are  two  that  are  reputed  to  be 
Methodists,  who  sometimes  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  itinerant  teachers  that 
come  about  the  country,  but  who  attend 
divine  service,  and  are  always  partakers  of 
the  holy  sacrament  when  administered. 

H.  Wynne  Jones, 

Curaie  of  Ceirchiog. 
LLANFAELOG. 

1.  The  number  of  communicants  at  Easter 
last,  from  nine  score  to  two  hundred, 
being  much  about  the  usual  number. 

2  We  have  no  Papists,  or  any  reputed 
such,  in  our  parish. 

3.  We  have  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  or  Quakers  in  our 
parish ;  consequently  no  teachers  or  places 
where  they  meet. 

4.  There  are  a  few  reputed  Methodists 
in  the  parish,  but  they  come  constantly  to 
church.  They  have  no  teachers  resident 
among  us. 
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LLANFACHRETH. 

1.  Last  E^ter,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

2.  3,  4.  None. 

Robert  Lloyd,  Curate. 


LLANFIGAEL. 

1.  Last  Easter,  thirty  eight. 

2,  3,  4.  None. 

Robert  Lloyd,  Curate, 


LLANYNGHENEDLE. 

1.  One  hundred  and  thirty  two  last 
Easter. 

2,  3,  4.  None. 

Robert  Lloyd,  Curate. 

LLANTRISAINT. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  communicants  in  this  paiish; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  only  communicated 
on  Easter  last. 

2.  None  at  alL 

3.  None  that  I  know  of. 

4  There  are  a  few  who  are  called 
Methodists,  but  who  attend  at  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church  constantly 
every  Lord's  day.  They  have  no  settled 
teachers.  Morgan  Ellis,  Curate. 

LLECHGENFARWY. 

1.  There  are  generally  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  communicants  in  this  chapelry 
or  parish.  One  hundred  only  communi- 
cated at  Easter  last. 

2.  None  at  all. 

3.  None  that  I  know  of. 

4.  There  are  a  few  who  are  called 
Methodists,  but  who  attend  at  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church  constantly 
every  Lord's  day.  They  have  no  settled 
teacher.  Morgan  Ellis,  Curate. 


RHODYGEIDIO. 

1.  About  thirty  communicants,  except  of 
Easter  day,  when  we  have  about  a  hundred ; 
but  at  other  times  the  parishioners,  who 
increase  in  number,  communicate  at  Llan- 
erchymedd,  where  there  is  a  monthly 
sacrament  for  all  that  resort  thereto  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  —  Amlwch, 
Llechcynfarwy,  Rhodygeidio,  and  Coedane. 

2.  We  have  no  Papist,  or  so  reputed. 

3.  We  have  no  sectaries  at  all  in  our 
parish,  except  one  who  did  formerly 
attend  the  Independent  meeting  house  at 


Llangefni,  but  this  four  or  five  years,  I 
believe,  he  goes  to  no  divine  worship,  only 
to  hear  the  Methodists  about  the  country. 
4.  We  know  of  no  professed  Methodist 
in  our  parish,  except  above.  Some  strangers 
at  some  uncertain  times,  that  come  about 
the  country  preaching,  hold  forth  here  in 
the  street.  John  Lewis 


LLANPWROG. 

L.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  com- 
municated Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
sunday last,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  other 
times.  The  communicants  rather  increased 
of  late  years. 

2.  We  have  no  Papists  or  Papist  chapels 
in  this  parisL  ^ 

3.  We  have  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination  here. 

4.  We  have  no  professed  Methodist  in 
this  parish.      Humphrey  Jones,  Hector. 

llanfaethlu. 

1.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  received 
the  sacrament  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday  last,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
at  other  times.  The  communicants  are 
increased  of  late,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
circulating  Welch  Charity  Schools. 

2.  We  have  no  Papists  or  Popish  chapels 
in  this  parish. 

3.  We  have  no  dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomination in  this  parish. 

4.  We  have  no  professed  Methodist  in 
either  of  my  parishes. 

Humphrey  Jones, 

Rector  of  Llanfaethlu  and  Llanfwroy. 

llanbadrig. 

1.  Seventy  four  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.     Eighty  five.     Greater. 

2,  3.  No. 

4.  None  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

William  Williams, 

Curate  of  Llanbadrig. 
LLANRHYDDLAD. 

1.  I  have  generally  about  two  hundred 
communicants,  and  last  Easter  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  I  think  their  number 
rather  increase. 

2,  3.  There  are  none  in  the  parish  that 
are  reputed  to  be  Papists,  fior  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Anabaptists,  nor  Quakers. 

4. 'There  are  a  good  many  in  the  parish 
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that. are  reputed  to  be  Methodist  They 
have  a  meeting  house,  but  not  as  the  law 
directs.  They  nave  no  settled,  but  itinerant 
preachers.  I  think  their  number  rather 
decrease.  John  Lewis, 

Curate  of  Llanrhyddlad  and  Llanrhioydrtu. 


LULNFLEWIN. 

•  1.  The  number  of  communicants  generally 
in  this  parish  is  about  forty,  and  the 
number  which  communicated  at  Easter  last 
was  forty  six,  being  rather  greater  than 
usual. 

2.  There  are  no  persons  who  are  Papists, 
or  reputed  to  be  such,  in  this  parish. 

3.  There  are  no  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptii^,  or  Quakers  in  this 
parish. 

4.  There  are  few  Methodists  in  this 
parish  who  follow  after  the  itinerant 
preachers  of  that  sect;  their  numbers  are 
continually  varying.  Their  teachers  are 
generally  vagrants  from  South  Wales. 

John  Hughes, 

Redor  of  Llanrhyddlad^  Llanfletoin, 

avd  Llanrhtuydrus, 

LLANRHWYDRUS. 

1.  There  are  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
rhwydrus  about  sixty  communicants. 

2.  There  are  none  that  are  reputed  to  be 
Papists  in  this  parish. 

3.  Nor  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  nor  Quakera 

4.  There  are  some  that  are  reputed  to  be 
Methodists  in  this  parish,  but  they  have 
no  meeting  house  here. 

John  Lewis, 

Curate  of  Llanrhyddlad  arid  Llanrhurydrus. 


LLANDDEUSAINT. 

1.  In  general  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  last  Easter,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  six. 

2,3.  None. 

4.  There  are  few  reputed  Methodists  in 
this  parish  who  follow  after  the  itinerant 
preachers  of  the  sect;  their  numbers  are 
continually  varying.  Their  preachers,  as  I 
am  informed,  are  vagrants  from  South 
Wales.  Evan  Williams, 

Minister  of  Llanddeusaint, 


LLANBABO. 

L  In  general  about  one  hundred;  last 
Easter,  one  hundred  and  six. 

2.  3.  None. 

4.  There  are  few  reputed  Methodists  in 
the  parish  who  follow  after  the  itinerant 
preachers  of  that  sect;  the  numbers  are 
continually  varying.  Their  preachers,  as 
I  am  informed,  are  vagrants  from  South 
Wales.  Evan  Williams, 

Minister  of  Llanhabo, 
LLANFAIR  YNGHORNWY. 

1.  The  numbers  of  communicants  at 
Easter  last  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five,  and  the  number  for  some  years  past 
has  varied  but  very  little  from  that 
already  specified. 

2,  3.  None. 

4.  There  are  many  reputed  Methodists 
in  this  parish ;  their  number  is  continually 
fluctuating.  Their  teachers,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, are  vagrant  field  preachers  from 
South  Wales.        William  Williams, 

Minister  of  Llanfair  Tnghomwy, 

[The  End.] 
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AL^'8  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELTS  for  NERYOUS  EXHAUSTION  and 
DEBILITY  are  bo  arranged  as  to  oonvey  a  oontinuona 
ooirent  of  electrioity  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  ffently 
•timnlating  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and  mns- 
dee,  and  effootnally  preyentinjg  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  immediately  RESTORES  the  CIRCULA- 
TION of  the  BLOOD,  and  acts  aa  a  stimnlant  to  the 
LIYER,  STOMACH,  and  DIOESTIYE  ORGANS, 
producing  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  impart^ 
hg  TONE  and  YITALITY  to  the  whole  NERYOUS 
SYSTEM. 

ALE'S  WORLD-FAMED  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
BELT  is  a  PERFECT   BATTERY  of  16  cells, 
made  flat,  and  encased  in  a  soft  felt  coTering.    Price 
ONE  GUINEA. 

ALE'S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  and  6USPEN80R 
for  men,  Price  TWO  GUINEAS,  is  specially  ar. 
ranged  for  weakness  of  the  bladder  nnd  urinary  organs, 
YAJtICOCELE  and  LOSS  of  YITAL  ENERGY, 
and  while  contoiniog  a  Battery  of  25  cells,  takes  up  no 
more  room  than  an  ordinary  cricket  belt. 

ALE*S  ELECTRIC  BATTERY  BlSLTS  are  Torv 

comfortable  to  wear,  as  no  metal  comes  in  contact  with 

the  skin,  wluch  prevents  all  coldness,  soreness,  ft  irritation. 

R.  DEWAR,  of  Slbane-street^  ^ndon,  writes  Slnt 
July,  1893  :— **  I  have  examined  HALE'S  NB  W  ELEQTBIC 
BATTERY  BELT,  and  find  that  it  li  capable  of  generating  a 
powerful  electric  onrren^  although  no  metal  ■nbetanoes  come 
mto  contact  with  the  skin.  I  coniider  this  a  great  improTO- 
ment.  as  it  prerents  the  Initatlon  so  often  caused  by  other 
appliances.'* 

PAXPHLXTS  OSiLTXB.     OOHSVITATIOVS  7BXX. 

HALE  &  SON'S  Galvanic  Establishment 

106,  l^EGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  (dose  to  St.  James'  Hall). 

Relief  from  Cough  in  i  en  Minutes. 


HAYMAN  S 

Balsam^rehound 


For  INFLUENZA,  COUGH,  COLD,  do. 

•<  HSYSE  KHOWH  IT  FAIL  to  give  reUef." 

Mr.  Eli  Bousher,  Fenn  OoUage,  Lambome. 

*^  FIHD  IT  INYALUABLS  for  bad  Coughs  and  Colda." 

Nrs.  Eason,  Londmh  Eoad,  Sleaford. 

STOPS    COLD.         CURJSS    COUGH. 

Sold  everywhere,  Price  Is.  1^.  and  2s.  9d. 

NOW  READY ;  Crown  8vo.,  32  pp. 

Welsh  Natiooality  and  its  Critics. 

By  THOMAS  DARI^INGTON,  M.A., 

■/LaU  FeOow  of  8t,  J(^n'»  CoUeae,  CanOyridge;  laie  Head  Master 

t^fQugen'i  CdiUgt,  TauwUm,) 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

NatlODallam  ;  wb«t  ia  Itf    The  Biabop  of  St.  DftTid's  Mtack  on  Welah 
'  WattonmHty  ;    Baoe;    Oenntnr;    Common  History  and  TradlttonB;   A 
Oommon  National  l^pe;  Langnase ;  TLa  Bpadal  Mlaalon  of  Walaa ;  What 
baa  been  aooompUahed  by  Wales.  *c.,  Ac 

A  tlmaly  and  able  rindJaatton.     ETery  Bngllsbman  aboald  z«ad  iti 


UnirersitY  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

fA  Constituent  College  of  the  Univereity  of  Wales,  J 

Principal :  H.  rTrEICHEL,  M.A., 

With  JSleven  Proteseora,  Three  l4ectareTa, 
and  Fourteen  other  Teachera. 


Wrexham .-  HUGHES  &  SON,  56.  Hope  Street 


The  College  Courses  qualify  for  the  Degrees  of 
the  University  of  Wales,  and  indude  most  of  the 
subjects  for  the  Degrees  of  London  University. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  in  Medicine  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  may 
take  their  first  year's  course  at  the  College. 
There  are  special  departments  for  Agriculture 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  Day  Training 
Department  for  men  and  women. 

At  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examination 
(beginning  in  September),  more  than  20 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  ranging  in  value 
from  >f  40  to  ;£^io,  will  be  open  for  competition. 
Ofu  half  the  total  amount  offered  is  reserved 
for  Welsh  candidates. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the 
Prospectus,  apply  to 

IQHH  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

CI^ASUROIf  CYMRU.-II. 

VAX    OLTOIABTH 

O.    M.    EDWARDS    M.A., 

Fn    Awr  yn    Barod,    ja    p.p.    3^- 

AW-DJL 

Dinistr  Jerusalem 

Gan    EBEN    FARDD. 

Gyda  Saith  0  Ddarlnnian  Rhagorol  0  Eben 
Fardd,  Jerusalem  (2),  Mynydd  yr  Olewydd, 
Eglwys  Llangybi,  y  Plas  Du,  a  Ffynnon 
Gybi.  

Pa  deBtyu  mor  ddyddorol  a  hanes  dinistr  Jeru- 
salem ?  Cynhyrfodd  aweii  Eben  Fardd,  lorwerth 
Olan  Aled  ac  IslwyD.  Bydd  y  tudalennau  rhag- 
arweiniol  yn  help  i'r  darllennydd  ddeall  yr  uwdl. 
Ceir  5  tudalen  o  nanes  gwarchae  y  ddinas,  mae  fayn 
yn  well  na  rhoddi  nodiadau  ar  ildiwedd  y  g&n. 

HUGHES    A    SON,     CHYOEDDWTS, .  WREXHAM. 

TO    NEW    AUTHORS. 

The  Marlborough  Literary  Agenxy  offers 
unique  and  valuable  advantages.  No  pre- 
liminary fees.     Prospectus  free  for  stamp. 

MaxlboTough  House, 

xiy  ludgate  Hill,  I^ndon,  ^.C 


YdTsrsltj  College  of  Wales, 


One   of  the   Conititnent  College! '  of  the 
University  of  Wales. 

Principal:  T.  F.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  fOxonJ 

The  College  otfers  Courses  in  Arts  and  Science 
«uitable  to  Students  preparing  for  the  degree 
Ezamin'atioDS  of  tlie  Uniyersity  of  Wales  and  the 
TJuiyersity  of  Loudon,  for  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  for  Medical  Studies  at  these  or 
<>ther  Universities. 

The  fee  for  either  the  Arts  or  Science  Course  is 
£  10,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  laboratory 
practice. 

Entrance  Scholarships,  rangine  in  value  from 
£40  to  £10  are  awarded  in  Septomoer  of  each  year. 

The  College  possesses  a  well  furnished  (gymnas- 
ium, Recreation  Grounds,  Boats,  &c. 

Men  Studei>ts  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
obtainable  at  verv  moderate  rates  in  the  Town. 
Por  Women  Students,  a  large  and  Commodious 
Hall  of  Besidenoe  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  Professors  receive  a  limited  number 
of  Men  Students  as  Boarders. 

For  General  Prospectus  and  also  for  Special 
Prospectuses  of  the  Agricultaral  and  Normal 
Dep^tments,  the  Training  Department  for  Second- 
ary Teachers,  the  Summer  Classes,  and  all  other 
particulars  apply  to^ 

T.  MORTIMSR  GRJSSN,  Begistrar. 

Vidmsity  College  of  Walot, 


Trmining  Department   for   Secondary 
Teacbera,  Men  and  Women. 


{Seeogmzedby  the  Cambridge  Teaehen^  Traming  SgiukctUe.) 


ProCoiSor  of  the  Thooiy,  Pmetiea,  tad  Hiftafy 

af  SdiBAAlittAS 

FOSTSR    WATSON,    M.A.,    (I^nd.J 

Asiistant  Lecturer:  Miss  Anna  Bowlands,  B.A. 

iLond.)  Preparation  for  f'aj  Cambridge  Teachers* 
Certificate,  Theory  and  Practice:  foj  London 
University  Teachers'  Diploma:  ^oj  College  of 
Preceptors*  Diplomas. 

Composition  Fee  for  the  Session  (including 
Lectures  and  Practice)  £10. 

Men  Students  reside  in  Begistered  Lodgings  in 
the  Town.  Some  Students  are  able,  with  economy, 
to  limit  the  cost  of  Board  and  Besidence  to  £25  per 
annum. , 

Women  Students  reside  in  the  Hall  of  Besidence 
for  Women  Students. 

T££X8  ntOX  81  TO  40  OUIVSAB. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to^> 

T.    MORTIMSR    GRMSN, 

Begistrar. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

OF 

South  Wales  &  Monmouthshire, 

CARDIFF. 


DEPABTMENT8- 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 


f; 


(6) 


(7) 


Faculty  of  Arts. 
Faculty  of  Science 

Department  of  Applied  Boience  and 
Technology. 
'a)  Mming. 
6)  Engineering. 
(c)  Metallurgy. 
The  Medical  School. 
The  Department  for  the  Training  of 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 
The. Department  for  the  .Training  of 
Women    Teachers    in     Secondary 
Bohools. 
The  Women's  Technical  Department. 


For  Prospectases  and  all  information  in  regard 
to  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  fVee 
Studentships  apply  to— 

J.  A.  JENKINS,  B.A. 

BsaiSTBAlU 
Uni9§r9Uy  ColUgey  Cwrdif. 
May,  1895. 

University  College  of  Sootb  Wales  &  HonmoptiiBbiri. 

•  -  '  » 

Mbdioal  Faooltt— Wihtbb  BnnoK  1886^. 


The  third  Winter  Session  of  the  J^ew 
Medical  Department  will  commence  on  October 
7th,  189^. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Medical  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London, 
Durham,  or  the  Scottish  Universities,  or  for 
the  diplomas  of  the  London  or  Scottish  Colleg'^es, 
or  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  may  spend 
in  Cardiff  from  two  to  three  oat  of  their  fiye 
years  of  medical  study,  at  a  cost  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  medical  educatioii 
in  London  or  elsewhere  in  the  provinces. 

The  College  Laboratories  and  Maseums  are 
supplied  with  modern  requirements  for  teach- 
ing, and  the  students  have  access  to  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Infirmary — withih 
three  minutes*  walk  from  the  Coll^gd— ^and  can 
take  out  their  surgical  dressing  and  clinical 
clerking. 

The  Medical  Prospectus  ca|i  t>e  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Begistrar  of  the  College. 
Further  information  and  advice  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  John  Berry  HaycrafC,  M.!).,  Dean  of 
Medical  Faculty. 

/.  A.  JMNKU^,  B*4*f  Hegistrar. 

Univenitgr  CoUego,  Oanllff,  ^uly  20th,  180S. 


All  Aduertisements  for  this  Magazine  to  be  sent  to  MR.  THOMAS  SANbERS, 

Adoertieing  Agent,  lit  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  t 
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